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PREFACE 

OF    THE    AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


The  works  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  on  Classical  Biography, 
Antiquities,  and  Geography,  are  so  well  tnowii  in  the  United 
States,  that  any  commendation  of  them  would  be  superfluous 
in  this  place.  The  History  of  Greece  published  by  him  in 
1854  is  marked  by  excellences  similar  to  those  of  his  other 
books,  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  summary  in  our 
language  of  the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  editor  of  the  present  American  republication  has  care- 
fully revised  the  text,  and  corrected  a  number  of  misprints 
which  escaped  the  author  in  the  original  English  edition.  In 
one  place,  a  pasi?age  of  some  length  is  inadvertently  repeated 
in  nearly  identical  terms ;  the  repetition,  in  this  edition,  has  of 
course  been  omitted.*  In  the  Chronological  Table,  the  heading 
of  the  third  book  is  omitted  ;  that  omission  has  been  supplied. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  the  classical  names.  The  example 
of  Grote  and  other  high  authorities  in  English  literature  is  now 
beginning  to  be  followed,  and  English  usage,  in  this  respect,  is 
gradually  conforming  itself  to  that  which  has  been  established 
among  the  scholars  of  Germany.  Still  I  have  not  ventured 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  all  eases,  having  limited  my- 
self generally  to  those  in  which  an  opposite  practice  has  not 
been  irrevocably  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  Modern  Greek 
names,  I  have  followed  the  orthography  of  the  GrecJc  rather 
than  of  any  other  language.     Thus,  I  have  written  Tricoupes, 

«  Pages  172, 173,  and  pages  161, 1S2,  of  Uie  English  woik. 
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and  not  Tiicoupi;  Ehcgas,  and  not  Rigas;  Colocotvonea,  and 
not  Colocotroni ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

"With  regard  to  the  passages  from  the  poets,  cited  by  Dr. 
Smith  ill  his  excellent  chapters  on  Greek  Literature,  I  have  in 
a  few  cases  substituted  other  translations.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  more  exactly  representing  the  form  of  the 
originals.  The  foot-notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  upon 
personal  observations  in  Greece.  AH  the  vignettes,  maps,  and 
wood-cut  illustrations  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  have  been  retained, 
and  a  considerable  number  have  been  added,  besides  those  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  chapters.  One  of  them,  the  Gate  of  Lions  at 
MycenEB,  has  been  redrawn,  for  the  sake  of  representing  it  in 
its  present  condition.  When  I  visited  Mycen^,  the  approach 
to  the  gate  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  for- 
merly blocked  it  up,  and  the  pavement  of  the  street,  with  the 
ancient  wheel-rats,  was  laid  open.  The  drawing  in  the  pres- 
ent edition  exhibits  it  precisely  as  it  now  appears.  The  view 
of  the  Acropolis  in  its  present  state  is  copied  from  a  drawing 
made  by  an  accomplished  English  friend,  whose  society  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  at  Athen.s.  It  exhibits  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  since  the  exca- 
vations made  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Beul6,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  school  in  Athens,  brought  to  light  an  ancient 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  stairs,  and  is,  I  think,  in  other 
respects,  the  most  faithful  representation  ever  yet  published. 
This  copy,  and  all  the  other  new  drawings,  have  been  executed 
by  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Ernest  Sandoz. 

As  the  Greek  nation  has  wonderfully  survived  thi-ough  the 
disastrous  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  long  subjection 
to  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  I  have  thought  it  would  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  volume  to  complete  the  story  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  perplexity.  The  space  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  time  to  be  included  in  it  embraces  many  centu- 
ries. A  complete  narrative  would  fill  several  volumes ;  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  events  in  chronological  order  would  be  te- 
dious and  dry.  Instead  of  following  either  of  these  courses,  I 
decided  to  select  those  events  and  persons  that  have  most  prom- 
inently iuflHenced  the  course  of  Hellenic  history  during  the  peri- 
ods in  question,  or  that  seemed  best  to  illustrate  the  condition 
and  genius  of  the  race.     It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  find 
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■that,  in  proportion  to  the  original  work,  a  tolerably  full  and 
dear  account  has  been  given  on  all  these  points.  The  present 
condition  of  the  Gfreek  people  is  one  of  deep  interest.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Hellas  a  remarkable  progress  has  beeii'made  in  let- 
.  ters  and  education,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
close  of  the  terrible  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  Greeks  have 
-been  greatly  niisrepresented  by  the  hasty  judgments  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  complicated  interests  involved  in  the  Eastern  war 
now  raging  have  tended  to  disseminate  political  prejudices 
against  them,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Yet  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  proved  to  an  admiring  world  that  a  noble  spirit 
still  animated  the  breasts  of  the  Greeks,  after  so  many  ages  of 
suffering  and  slavery.  In  patience,  in  bravery,  in  public  and 
individual  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  Greeks  of 
that  day  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  nation  which 
has  ever  struggled  to  redeem  itself  from  oppression.  The  dis- 
tinguished and  heroic  personages  who  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action  during  the  long-drawn  and  bloody  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution prove  that  the  race  and  the  age  were  fruitful  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  character.  The  names  of  Marcos  Botzares, 
Karai'skakes,  Diakos,  Alexander  and  Demetrius  Ypselantes,  and 
numerous  other  departed  warriors  and  patriots,  shine  in  history 
with  an  imperishable  lustre;  while  among  the  living,  Alexan- 
der Mavrocordatos,  Tricoupes,  Kalerges,  Psyllas,  Pericles  Ar- 
gyropoulos,  and  others  equally  deserving,  though  less  conspicu- 
ous, exhibit  to  the  world  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  talents 
and  integrity,  in  ample  measure,  still  adorn  the  land  of  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes.  The  capacity  of  the  Greeks  for  political 
affairs  and  self-government  has  been  demonstrated  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  Revolution.  Among  the  earliest  cares  of 
those  who  commenced  the  struggle,  the  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ular constitutional  administration  held  the  most  conspicuous 
place;  and  during  the  whole  conflict,  though  its  progress  was 
marked  at  times  by  civil  dissensions,  and  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  enemy  brought  the  insurgents  more  than  once  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  yet  the  spirit  of  legality  and  the  forms 
of  representative  government  carried  the  people  through  their 
fiery  trials. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  the  desire  for  a  con- 
stitutional government  c6ntinued  to  animate  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  in  1843  that  desire  was  fulfilled  by  the  formation 
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of  a  constitution,  wliieli  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  The  mode  in  which  the  people  gained  this 
gi-eat  object  of  theif  long-postponed  hopes;  the  moderation 
which  marked  their  proceedings;  the  good  feehng  they  exhib- 
ited towards  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple manifested  by  these  august  personages ;  the  proceedings 
at  the  elections,  and  the  acts  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
that  framed  the  constitution ;  the  excellent  features  of  the  con- 
stitution itself, — entitle  the  people  and  the  popular  leaders  to  the 
applause  of  enlightened  lovers  of  order  and  liberty  everywhere. 

In  literature  and  scholarship  the  Greeks  are  fast  rising  to 
distinction.  The  private  schools  established  in  many  places, 
the  system  of  public  instruction  supported  by  the  government, 
and  encouraged  by  the  most  libei-al  private  contributions,  are 
admirable.  The  activity  of  the  press  supplies  the  country  with 
translations  of  the  best  foreign  books,  and  numerous  original 
works  by  the  industrious  scholars  and  writers  of  Hellas ;  and 
the  names  of  Asopios,  Argyi'opoulos,  Rangabes,  Kontogones, 
Philippos  Johannis,  and  Manouses  would  do  honor  to  any  Eu- 
ropean university.  The  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  now 
nearly  completed,  by  his  Excellency  Spyridon  Tricoupes,  the 
Greek  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  point  of  style  and 
matter  compares  well  with  the  historical  works  of  the  c 
ages. 

Since  the  Revolution  —  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  f 
of  the  Greeks  —  cities  and  villages  have  been  rebuilt,  commerce 
has  widely  extended  its  operations,  and  the  mercantile  marine 
has  largely  increased;  a  general  system  of  public  instruction 
has  been  established,  which  places  the  opportunity  of  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  Greece,  at  the  public  charge. 
Organic  legislative  bodies  are  established  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  are  ably  and  impartially  administered  by  the  ju- 
diciary; the  trial  by  jury  and  an  able  and  independent  bar 
guard  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against  the  encroachments  of 
power.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Surely,  a  people  just  emancipated  from  four  centuries  of 
enslavement,  who  have  effected  all  this  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, are  entitled  to  respect,  even  if  their  roads  are  rough,  and 
their  plains  ill  cultivated,  and  the  public  domain  not  so  wisely 
administered  as  the  friends  of  Greece  might  desire. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  interest  which  attaches 
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.Hseii-to  the  Hellenic  name  docs  not  cease  at  the  Roman  con- 
quest. In  the  existing  state  of  afFaira,  the  Greeks  fovm  the  sav- 
ing and  intellectual  element  of  the  Eastern  world  ;  and  if  ever 
those  regions  —  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  va- 
ried resources  for  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  so  long 
sunk  in  wretchedness  by  the  vices  of  Turldsh  misrule  and  the 
pernicious  institutions  of  a  society  founded  on  the  Moham- 
medan imposture  —  are  to  be  restored  to  civilization,  it  must 
be  through  the  influence  of  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  Oriental 
Church,  liberalized  and  purified  by  the  science  and  letters  and 
general  intellectual  culture  of  the  "Western  nations. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature  is,  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  liberal  education.  The  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  Ancient  Gi'ceks  are  the  most  instruc- 
tive subjects  of  study  to  the  citizens  of  a  iree  commonwealth. 
But  there  are  peculiar  and  striking  analogies,  which  malte 
these  studies  especially  important  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Greek  literature  must  for  ever  be  congenial  to  the  po- 
litical tendencies  which  sway  a  republican  people.  The  spirit 
which  breathes  from  the  historians,  orators,  and  poets  of  Ancient 
Greece  can  best  be  appreciated  under  constitutional  govern- 
ments like  those  of  England  and  the  United  States;  and  the 
struggles  for  freedom  which  have  marked  the  modern  history 
of  Greece  meet  with  the  heartiest  sympathy  among  a  free  peo- 
ple, who,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  stand  aloof  from  the 
political  entanglements  of  Europe,  which  checked  the  sympa- 
thies naturally  to  be  expected  from  Christian  nations  in  behalf 
of  a  Christian  nation  striking  for  liberty.  The  services  ren- 
dered by  America  to  Greece  in  her  war  of  independence  are 
not  forgotten  by  a  grateful  people.  The  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican natioii  found  fit  utterance  in  the  admirable  papers  of  Mr. 
Everett,  —  especially  in  an  article  published  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  October,  1833,  which  exhibited  the  qualities 
of  comprehensive  and  elegant  scholarship,  with  the  rarest  beau- 
ties of  style,  and  appealed  to  the  Christian  sentiment  and  lit- 
erary sympathies  of  the  country.  This  was  followed  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  in  Congress,  in  January,  1834, 
which,  in  power  of  argument  and  classical  finish  of  language, 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  masterly  models  handed  down  from 
the  brilliant  days  of  the  Athenian  repiiblic.  These  noble  efforts 
of  scholarship  and  eloquence  were  followed  up  by  the  most  im- 
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portant  practical  results,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  —  a  name  which  future  ages  will,  not  willingly  let  die, 
either  in  Greece  or  in  the  United  States.  Large  contributions 
of  money  were  forwarded  to  the  government,  and  abundant 
supplies  of  clothing  and  provisions  were  shipped  at  different 
times,  by  which  hundreds  of  the  sufferers  were  saved  from  per- 
ishing. These  generous  movements  were  well  deserved  by  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  illusti-ious  associations  with  the  great  ancients,  but  on 
account  of  the  virtnes  and  calamities  of  the  living  race.  And 
now  the  love  of  constitutional  government,  the  eager  desire  of 
knowledge,  the  capacity  for  letters,  politics,  and  eloquence,  the 
industiy,  frugality,  and  high  spirit,  which  characterize  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  entitle  them  to  respect  and 
cordial  sympathy.  They  have  a  difficult  part  to  perform  in  the 
conflicts  now  drenching  the  East  with  blood ;  and  if  they  com- 
mit errors,  they  should  not  he  censured  on  a  partial  view  of  their 
position  and  their  political  relations.  There  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  par- 
ticular transactions,  arising  out  of  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  all 
well-informed  men  will  agree,  that  the  welfare  of  the  East  of 
Europe  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  future  development 
of  the  Hellenic- Christian  element  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  preparing  the  chapters  which  I  have  added  to  Dr.  Smith's 
■work,  I  have  consulted,  —  1.  The  Byzantine  Historians.  2.  Mr. 
Finlay's  "  Greece  under  the  Romans,"  "  Mediffival  Greece  and 
Trebizond,"  and  "  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,"  and  Gibbon's 
"Decline  and  Fall."  3.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  "  His- 
tory of  Modern  Greece."  4.  Gordon  and  Howe's  Histories 
of  the  Greek  Revolution.  5.  Zinkeisen's  "  Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands."  6.  Pouqueville's  "  Histoire  de  la  Gr^ce."  7.  Professor 
Paparregopoulos,  'lo-jopla.  tov  'EWrjviieov  "EOvovi.  8.  Tricou- 
pes,  'IiTTopta  T^s  ' EWTiuiKt]^  ETraj/uo-TuVeto?,  and  Ol  (riotflit^voi, 
Aojoi.  9.  The  SwTajfia  t^9  'EX\a.So<;,  10.  The  English  Par- 
liamentary Papers.  11.  Numerous  Greek  Pamphlets,  Discours- 
es, and  other  Documents  collected  at  Athens.  12.  Various 
articles  in  English,  French,  and  other  periodical  publications. 

C.  C.  FELTON. 
CjiinsiiiuGE,  January,  1655. 
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The  following  work  ia  intended  principally  for  schools.  It 
was  commenced  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian 
histories  used  in  schools  were  either  the  superficial  and  inac- 
curate compilations  of  Goldsmith  and  older  writers,  or  the 
meagre  abridgments  of  more  recent  scholars,  in  which  the  facts 
were  presented  in  so  brief  a  manner  as  to  leave  hardly  any  rec- 
ollection of  them  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Since  that  time, 
one  or  two  school  histories  of  Greece  of  a  superior  kind  have 
appeared,  but  they  have  not  been  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself ;  and  in  the  best  of  them 
the  history  of  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  several  other  subjects 
which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted.  I  have  therefore  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  my  origi- 
nal design,  which  now  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  the  youthful  reader  as  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  the  main  facts  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  political  institutions,  literature,  and  art  of 
the  people,  as  could  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  volume 
of  moderate  size.  "With  this  view,  I  have  omitted  entu-ely,  or 
dismissed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  circumstances  recorded  in 
similar  works,  and  have  thus  gained  space  for  narrating  at 
length  the  more  important  events,  and  for  bringing  out  prom- 
inently the  characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  school  history  can  be  made  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  since  a  brief  and  tedious  enumeration  of 
every  event,  whether  great  or  small,  important  or  unimportant, 
confuses  the  reader,  and  leaves  no  permanent  impression  upon 
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his  memory.  Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  literature  and  axt,  since  they  form  the  most  durable  evi- 
dences of  a  nation's,  growth  in  civilization  and  in  social  prog- 
ress. A  Jmowledge  of  these  subjects  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  a  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  his  classical  studies,  than 
an  acquaintance  with  every  insignificant  battle  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  or  with  the  theories  of  modern  scholars  respecting 
the  early  population  of  Greece ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  school-boy  should  read  special  treatises  upon  Grecian 
literature  and  art,  these  subjects  find  their  appropriate  place 
.  in  a  work  lilie  the  present. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  scholars,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  Greece ;  but  the  obligations  I  am  un- 
der to  Mr.  Grote  require  a  more  particular  acknowledgment.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  work  forms  as  great  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  Niebuhr's  has  done  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  Mr.  Grote's  contributions 
to  historical  science  are  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  made 
within  the  present  generation.  As  my  own  studies  have  led 
me  over  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Grote,  I  have  carefully  weighed 
his  opinions  and  tested  his  statements  by  a  reference  to  his 
authorities ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  his  conclusions,  even  where  they  were  in  opposition  to 
generally  received  opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  views  respecting  the  legendary  history  of  Greece,  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus,  the  object  of  ostracism,  the  general  working 
of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the  Sophists. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges,  that 
any  school  history  of  Greece,  which  aspires  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  must  necessarily  be 
founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  Mr.  Grote's  history ;  but  I  have 
derived  such  valuable  assistance  from  bis  researches,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  express,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  great  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  that  masterpiece  of  historical  literature. 
In  a  brief  outline  of  Grecian  history,  original  research  is  of 
course  out  of  place ;  all  that  can  be  expected  from  the  writer  is 
a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  results  at  which 
the  best  modem  scholars  have  arrived ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
hoped  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.     Of 
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the  many  other  modern  works  which  I  have  consulted,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Colonel  Mure's  "  Critical  History  of  Greek 
Literature,"  from  which  I  have  derived  valuable  assistance  in 
the  chapter  of  the  work  devoted  to  that  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  references  to  ancient  and  modern  works 
are  not  given,  since  they  are  useless  to  the  pupil,  and  occupy 
valuable  space,  while  the  scholar  will  look  for  the  authorities 
elsewhere.  The  illustrations,  of  which  the  majority  have  been 
.drawn  by  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Seharf,  consist  of  maps  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  plans  of  battles  and  places,  views  of  public 
buildings,  works  of  art  and  other  objects,  the  representation  of 
which  renders  the  descriptions  in  the  history  more  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Wm.  smith. 

LoKDON,  November,  1853, 
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HISTORY  OF   GREECE. 


Vale  of  Tempa  in  Thessaly, 


INTEODUCTION. 


OUTLINES    OF   (JRECIAN   GEOGRAPIir. 

1 1.  The  tlirao  Peninsnlaa  of  Southern  Europe,  §  2.  Position  snd  Boundaries  of  Greece. 
^3.  SlKfl  of  the  Country,  i  4-  Name.  \  6.  Sortliem  Greece:  Thessnlynnd  Epeims. 
5«-  Ceotml  Greece:  its  Principal  Diviaions  and  Mountains.  ^  7,  Enstcn  Half  of  Central 
Greece:  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Braotia,  Attica,  Megnris.  §  8.  Western  Half  of  Central 
Greece:  OzolianLooris,.Etolia,Aoamania.  4  »- Peloponnesus:  Arcadia,  ^0.  AohiJa, 
Ai^lis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis.  4  11.  The  Grecian  Islands.  ^  12.  Influenceof  thePhys- 
ical  Geography  of  Greece  upon  the  Political  Destinias  of  the  Peoplo.  ^  IS.  Likewise 
upon  thair  Intellectual  Character.    }  1*.  Eivers  Hud  Chief  Productions.     J  15.  Climate. 

§  1.  Three  peninsulas,  very  different  in  form,  project  fi-om  the  South 
of  Enrope  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  most  westerly,  that  of  Sp^ 
and  Portugal,  is  a  quadrangular  figure  united  to  the  mainland  by  an  isth- 
miis.  The  centi-al  one,  tliat  of  Italy,  is  a  long  tongue  of  land,  down  which 
rung  from  north  to  south  the  haiibone  of  the  Apennines,  The  most 
eastei'ly,  of  which  Greece  forms  the  southern  part,  is  in  the  slmpe  of  n 
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triangle  witli  its  base  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to  tiie  mouths 
of  ihti  river  Danube,  and  having  its  two  sides  washed  hy  the  sea. 

§  2.  At  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Cambunian,  (u\d  continued  under  the  name  of  Lingon,  runs  across  the 
peninsula  from  east  to  west,  (md  forma  the  nortliem  boundary  of  Greece. 
At  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  wta  the  great  highway  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  no  position  could  he  more  fiivorable  IliaJi  that  of  Greece. 
The  -S^an  Sea,  which  bathes  its  eastern  shores,  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands,  inriting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  the  other,  imd  thus 
establishing  an  easy  communicatioh  between  Asia  and  Greece.  Towards 
the  south  it  feces  one  of  the  niost  fertile  portions  of  Aiiica ;  and  on  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  one  part  is 
not  more  tlian  thirty  miles  in  breadth. 

§  3.  Greece,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  does 
not  extend  farther  than  the  thirtyisixth.  Its  greatest  lengtli,  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tfenarum,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  the  western  coast  of  Acamania  to  Marathon  in 
Attica  is  only  180  miles.  Its  surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Portugal  This  small  area  was  divided  among  a  number  of  independent 
states,  many  of  them  containing  a  territory  of  only  a  few  square  miles, 
and  none  of  them  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  territory  which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  ft  people ;  and 
the  heroism  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  have  ^ven  an  interest  to  the  insig- 
niflcant  spot- of  earth  bearing  their  name,  which  the  vast  empbes  of  Ku&- 
^  and  China  have  never  equalled. 

§  4.  The  name  of  Greece  was  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
country.  They  called  their  land  Hellas,  and  themselves  Hellenes.  It  is 
from  the  Bomans  that  we  have  derived  the  name  of  Greece;  though 
why  the  Romans  gave  it  a  different  appellation  from  that  used  by  the 
natives  cannot  be  determined.*  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact,  that 
foi-eignei-s  frequently  call  a  people  by  a  name  different  fi-om  the  one  in  use 
among  themselves.  Thus  the  nation  called  Germans  by  us  bear  the 
appellation  of  Deutschen.  among  thennselves ;  and  the  people  whom  the 
£omans  named  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  were  known  in  their  own  language 
by  that  of  Sasena. 

The  word  Hellm  signified  at  first  only  a  small  district  in  Thessaly,  the 
ori^nal  abode  of  the  Hellenes.  From  tliis  district  tlie  people,  and  along 
with  them  their  name,  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Cambunian  Mountains.  The  rude  tribes  of  Epeims,  however,  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  Hellenes,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Hellas 


*The  Grteci,  rpotmi,  weivsone  of  the  ancient  tribes  living  in  the  neighbor 
Dodona.  The  primitive  connection  between  the  inbabitants  of  the  North  of  tirei 
of  Italy  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  prevalence  of  this  name  among  the  Romiins. 
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proper  n'i«  a  line  draivn  from  the  Amliradan  Gulf  to  the  moutli  of  tlie 
river  Peneus,  The  term  Hellas  was  also  employed' in  a  more  extended 
sense,  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  miglit  be  set- 
tled ;  aad  accordingly  the  Grecian  cities  of  Oj-rene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse 
in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarentum*  in  Italy,  were  as  much  parts  of  Hellas  as 
Athens  Spaita,  and  Corinth 

§  0    Midway  between  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  Seas  the  ch-un  of  moun- 
tain  foimmg  the  northern  boundtiy  of  Greece  is  mteisected  at  right  an- 
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gles  by  tlie  long  and  lofly  range  of  Piudus,  runniag  from  aortli  to  south, 
like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  From  Mount  Pindus  two 
■  lateral  branches  stretch  towards  the  eastern  sea,  runuing  parallel  to  one 
another  at  tlie  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  inclosing  tlie  plain  of  ThessaJy, 
the  richest  and  largest  in  Greece.  The  soulhem  of  these  two  branches 
bore  the  name  of  Othiys ;  tlie  northern,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  terminates  upon  ^e 
coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  the  highest  in  all  Greece,  being 
9,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mid  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow. 
South  of  Olympus  another  range,  known  under  the  successive  names  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion,  stretehes  along  the  coast  pai'allel  to  that  of  Pindus. 
Thus  Thessaly  is  inclosed  between  ibur  natural  ramparts,  which  are  only 
broken  at  the  northeastern  extremity  by  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe, 
between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  whicli  the  river  Peneus  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea. 

Pindus  forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeirtis.  The  latter 
country  contains  no  inclosed  plain  like  that  of  Thessaly,  but  is  covered 
by  ru^ed  ranges  of  mountains  running  irom  north  to  south,  through 
which  the  Achelous,  tlie  lai^est  river  of  Greece,  flows  towards  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf. 

§  6,  At  about  the  thirty-nhith  degree  of  latitude  Greece  is  contracted 
into  a  kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Ambracian  on  the  west 
and  the  Malian  on  the  east.  This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Cen- 
tral Greece  from  the  mainland  of  Thessaly  and  Epeii-us. 

Central  Greece,  agion,  may  be  divided  mto  two  unequal  halves,  the 
eastern  half  containing  the  countries  of  Doris,  Phods,  Locris,  Boeofia, 
Attica,  and  Megai-is,  the  western  comprising  Ozolian  !Locris,  jEtolia,  and 
Acamania. 

A  little  above  the  thirty-nmtli  degi-ee  of  latitude  there  is  a  summit  ii\ 
the  rani^  of  Pindus,  called  Mount  Tymphrestus,  from  which  ranges  of 
mountains  radiate,  aa  from  a  centre,  iit  all  directions.  On.  the  east  two 
IS  branch  off  towards  die  sea :    the  one  which  i-uns  nearly 

;  east  under  the  name  of  Othrys  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
other,  which  bears  the  name  of  CEta,  baa  a  southeasterly  du-ection,  and 
forms  the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  i-The  only  entrance  hits 
Central  Greece  from  tlie  north  is  through  a  nanww  openmg  lefl;  between 
Mount  CEta  and  the  sea,  immortalized  in  history  under  the  naii-^  of 
Thermopylee. 

South  of  Tymphrestus  the  cham  of  Pindus  divides  into  two  great 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name :  one  strikes  to  the  south- 
east under  the  names,  of  Pai-nassus,  Helicon,  Cithieron,  and  Hymettus, 
and  finally  reaches  Ijie  sea  at  Sunium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica ; 
the  other  divei^es  to  the  southwest  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  the  Ozo- 
lian Mountains,  and  joins  the  sea  nesur  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
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§  7.  In  the  ]iiglilanda  between  CEta  and  Parnassus  is  a  nai'i-ow  plain 
(ailed  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have  issued  fo  the  cou- 
qwesfof  Peloponnesus.  Here  rises  the  river  Cephissus,  which  flows  into 
Phocis.  The  greater  part  of  PAocis  is  occupied  by  Parnassus,  whieh  lises 
to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  but  between  this  mounhun  and  those  of  East- 
em  Ijocris  is  a  fertile  plain  di-ained  by  the  Cephissus. 

Fi-om  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  (Eta  a  range  of  mountains  mns 
southwai-ds  along  tlie  coast.  It  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Locrians, 
called  respectively  Upicnemtdian,  from  Mount  Cnemis,  and  Opt^tHan, 
from  the  town  of  Opus.  Bceotia  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated fl-om  the  Eubosan  channel  by  a  continuation  of  tlie  Locriaa  moun- 
tains and  fl-om  the  Cormthian  Gulf  by  the  lofty  i-ange  of  Helicon,  cele- 
brated in  poetry  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  On  its  noilhern  fi^ontier  the 
ofehoots  of  Pm-naasus  and  the  Locrian  mountains  leave  only  a  nan-ow 
opening  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows  ;  find  on  the  south  the  country 
is  shut  in  by  the  lofiy  barrier  of  Gthasron  and  Parnes,  which  separate  it 
ft-om  AttJca.  Beeotia  is  thus  a  large  hollow  basm,  inclosed  on  every  sid^ 
by  momitains,  and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fertile  land. 
The  Cephissus,  and  the  streams  which  descend  fi'om  the  surroundmg 
hills,  form  ia  the  centre  of  the  country  the  late  Copa'is,  whicli  finds  an 
outlet  hr  its  waters  through  subterraneous  channels  m  the  limestone 
mountains. 

■Attica  is  in  the  form  of  a  ti-iangle,  having  two  of  its'  sides  washed  by  the 
sea  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  The  range  of  Cithteron  and  Faroes, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  shuts  off  tliis  peninsula  from  the  i-est  of 
Greece.  Cithseron  is  prolonged  towards  the  southwest,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Cormthian  Gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous  country  of  S&gaais. 
Here  it  rjseajnto  a  new  eliaui  under  the  name  of  the  Geranetm  Mountains, 
which  stretch  across  Megaris  from  west  to  east,  parallel  to  Cithieron. 
These  mountains  sink  down  southwards  towards  the  Isthmus,  which  sepa- 
rates Central  Greece  from  Peloponnesus.  Here  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 
west  and  the  Saronie  Gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  for  inland  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  them,  not  more  tlian  four  miles  across 
at  its  naiTOwest  pai-t.  The  Isthmus  is  compai-atively  level,  but  imme- 
diately to  the  south  i-ise  the  Onean  hills,  protecting  Peloponnesus  from 
invasion  by  land.  ( 

§  8.  The  western  half  of  Central  Greece  consists,  as  already  said,  of 
Locria,  ^tolia,  and  Aeamania,  Zoerts,  called  OzoUan  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  eastern  district  of  this  name,  lies  upon  the  Cormthian  Gulf,  and  is  a 
wild  and  mountainous  countiy,  nearly  covered  by  the  offshoots  of  the  Pho- 
cian  Parnassus  and  the  .Sltoljan  Corax,  ^tolia  and  Acarmmia,  sei)a- 
rated  by  the  river  Achelous,  are  also  mountainous,  the  greater  part  of  theu: 
surface  being  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of  Epeirus,  but  at  the 
same  time  containing  a  few  fertile  plains  upon  the  banks  of  the  AcheloiiS. 
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All  three  countnes  were  the  haunts  of  rude  robher  tribes  even  as  late  as 
the  Peloponnesiaa  war. 

§  9.  The  Isthmus  which  connects  Central  Greece  with  the  eoutliem 
peninsula  is  so  smaU  in  comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  latter, 
that  tie  ancients  i-egarded  the  peninsula  as  an  island,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pehponnesm,  or  the  island  of  Pelopa,  from  the  mythical  hero  of  tliis 
name.  Its  form  was  compared  in  antiquity  to-  the  lesrf  of  the  plane-tree  or 
the  vine,  and  its  modern  Dame,  the  Morea,  was  bestowed  upon  it  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  tlie  mulberry. 

The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  have  their  roots  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  from  wliich  they  branch  out  towards  the  sea.  This  centi-al  region, 
called  Arcadia,  is  the  Switzerland  of  the  penmavila.  It  is  sui-rounded  by 
a  ring  of  mountains,  formiug  a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  separates  it 
from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states.  These  mountains  are  unbroken  on 
the  DOrthem,  eastern,  and  southern  fronlJers,  and  it  is  only  on  the  western 
side  that  tlie  waters  of  the  Alpheus,  the  chief  river  in  tlie  penuisula,  find 
their  way  thi-ov^h  a  nari-ow  opening  towards  the  louiaa  Sea.  It  is  on  the 
northern  frontier  that  Ihe  Aroadian  mountaius  are  the  loftiest  and  most 
masave ;  and  at  the  noi'theastem  extremity  of  the  country  Mount  Cyllene 
rises  to  the  height  of  7,788  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  as.  seen  from  the  Isthmus  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

§  10.  The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia,  Argolis, 
Laeonia,  Messenia,  and  Ehs.  Achaia  was  a  narrow  slip  of  country  lymg 
between  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is 
intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  which  descend  from  the  Arcadian 
mountains,  and  either  run  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promon- 
tories, or  subside  before  reaching  the  shore-  The  pldns  thus  left  on  the 
coast,  and  the  valleys  between  the  mountains,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
fertile. 

Argolis  was  used  as  a  colleelive  term  to  signify  the  territories  of  several 
independent  states.  Of  these  the  most  unportant  were  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
near  the  eastern  exti-emity  of  the  Coiinthian  Gulf,  and  Ai^os,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  m  a  pliun  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  leiigfli  and 
from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  remainder  of  Ai^olis  consisted  of  a 
rocky  peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argohc  Gulfe,  containing  at  its 
eastern  extremity  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Trteaen,  and  Hermione. 

Laeonia  and  Messenia  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Peloponnesus 
from  sea  to  sea.  They  were  separated  by  the  lofty  range  of  Taygetus,  run- 
nmg  from  north  to  south  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  T»nai-um 
(now  Cape  Matapan),  the  southernmost  point  of  Greece  and  Europe. 
Along  the  eastern  side  of  Laeonia  the  range  of  Mount  Parnon  extends 
from  north  to  south  pai-allel  to  that  of  Taygetus,  and  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Malea.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Spai-La  stood,  and  which  south  of  this  city  opens  out 
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into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  towards  the  Laconian  Gulf. 

in  like  majiner  was  drained  by  the  Pamisus,  whose  plain  is  still  more 

extensive  and  fertile  than  that  of  the  Eurotas. 

EMs  was  the  region  between  the  western  banier  of  Aivadia  aiid  the 
Ionian  Sea.  It  is  covered  to  a  grest  extent  with  tlie  offehoota  of  the 
Arcadian  monntahis,  but  contains  several  plains.  In  the  centre  of  the 
eountiy  is  the  memorable  plain  of  Olympia,  through  which  the  Alpheus 
flows,  and  in  which  the  citj-  of  Pisa  stood. 

§  11.  The  nuinei-ous  islands  which  line  the  Grecian  shores  were  occit- 
pupied  m  historical  tines  by  the  Grecian  nice.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant was  Mihcea,  nmety  miles  in  length,  stretcliing  along  the  coasts  of 
Bosotia  and  Attica.  Through  it  ran  fi-om  north  to  south  a  long  chain  of 
monntMns,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Ossa 
and  Pelion.  South  of  Eubcea  was  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Oyelades, 
lying  round  Delos  as  a  centre ;  and  east  of  these  were  the  Sporades,  near 
the  Asiatic  coast.  South  of  these  groups  lay  the  two  lai^e  islands  of  Crete 
aaA  Rhodes.  In  the  Saronic  Gulf  between  Attica  and  Argolis  were  the 
celebrated  islands  of  Salamis  and  .Mgina,  the  former  reckoned  as  part  of 
Attica,  and  the  latter  long  the  rival  and  eyesore  of  Athens.  Off  the 
■western  coast  of  Gi-eeee,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  we  find  Gm-cyra  opposite 
Epeirus,  Gephalhnia  and  Ithaca  opposite  Acaraania,  and  Zaeynthus  near 
the  coast  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  (^thera  was  sepai-ated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia. 

§  12.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  exercised  mi  hnporfant  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  people.  Greece  is  one  of  the  njost 
mountainous  countries  of  Europe.  Its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
small  plains,  either  entirely  surrounded  by  limestone  mountains  or  open 
only  to  the  sea.  Mountains,  not  rivers,  have  in  aU  ages  proved  the  ' 
greatest  barriers  to  mtercourse  between  neighboring  tribes.  This  was  the 
case  in  Greece,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of  tJie  land  tended  to  produce 
fliat  large  number  of  independent  states  which  is  one  of  the  most  strikmg 
phenomena  in  Grecian  history.  Each  of  the  principal  Grecian  cities  was 
founded  in  one  of  the  small  plams  ah^dy  desraibed ;  and  as  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  it  irom  its  neighbor  were  lofty  and  rugged,  it  grew 
up  in  solitaiy  hidependence,  and  formed  its  own  character  before  it  could 
be  affected  \>y  any  external  influence. 

The  mountainous  nsUure  of  the  eounhy  also  protected  it  from  foreign 
invasion,  as  well  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  Grecian  race 
to  subdue  the  rest.  The  Vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pns,  the  pass  of  Thennopyhe  between  Northeni  and  Central  Greece,  tiie 
passes  over  Mount  Citha^ron  between  Beeotia  and  Attica,  and  those  over 
the  Geranean  and  Onean  Mountams  on  eitiier  side  of  the  Isthmus,  could 
easily  be  defended  by  a  hwidful  of  resolute  men  agamst  vastly  superior 
numbers. 
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But,  while  the  Grecian  states  were  separated  from  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors by  their  mountains,  the  aea  afforded  Ihem  easy  intercourse  with  one 
another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  geography  of  Greece  ia  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  sea- 
coast.  In  this  respect  it  has  the  advantage  over  every  other  country 
of  Europe.  Although  its  surfece  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Portugal, 
its  line  of  coast  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Not  only  is  it  surrounded  by  the  aea  on  every  side  except  on  its 
,  nortliem  fi'ontier,  but  its  coast  is  also  bi-oken  by  a  ninuber  of  bays  and 
gulfs  running  far  into  the  land.  Thus  almost  every  Grecian  state  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  Arcadia  was  fdmost  the  only  politi- 
cal division  that  did  not  possess  some  territory  upon  the  coast. 

§  13.  Of  all  natural  objects  the  mountama  and  the  sea  have  ever  been 
the  most  powerful  instruments  in  moulding  the  intellectual  character  of  & 
people.  The  Greeks  were  botli  mountaineers  and  mariners,  and  as  such 
they  possessed  the  susceptibility  to  external  imjwessions,  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  have  always  characterized,  more 
or  less,  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  and  maritime  .districts.  The  poet- 
ical beaulj  of  the  Grecian  mountains  has  oil«n  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  modern  travellers.  Their  cra^y,  broken  forma  and  rich  silvery  color 
give  to  the  Grecian  landscape  a  peculiar  charm,  and  justify  the  description 
of  the  poet  Gray,  when  he  speaks  of  Greece  as  a  land 

"  WliBrB  ffiicli  old  potiie  mouaiam 
Inspimtion  breathes  around." 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  still  flirther  enhanced  by  the  gorgeous  atmos- 
phere in  which  every  object  is  bathed.     To  a  native  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudea  of  Europe  notWng  is  more  striking  m  the  Grecian  climate  than  the 
transpai'ent  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  sky. 
When  Euripides  represents  the  Athenians  as 
"  Etbi  delicately  marohing 

Throngh  most  peUadd /dr,"  * 

he  is  guilty  of  no  poetical  exaggeration,  and  the  violet  color  which  the 
Eoman  poet  assigns  to  the  hills  of  Hymettus  f  is  literally  true. 

§  14.  Greece  is  deficient  in  a  regular  supply  of  water.  During  the 
autumnal  and  whiter  months  the  rain,  which  Mis  m  lai^  quantities,  fills 
the  crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills  and  is  carried  off  by  torrents.  In 
summer  rain  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  beds  of  the  torrents  foil  of  water 
in  liie  winter  then  become  ravines,  perfectly  dry  and  ovei^rown  with 
shrubs.  Even  the  rivers,  which  are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle 
r  into  very  insignificant  streams.     None  of  the  Grecian  rivers 

'A*i  6ia  Xa/jTrporoTOU 

BaiTOiT-tt  i0pSit  alBefios Eorip.  Med.  629. 

"  Est  Yirope  pnrpweos  oollas  ilofentjs  Hymctli 

Pons  sacer."  —  Orid,  Art.  Amtl.  3. 68T. 
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are  navigable,  and  the  Acheloua,  whicli  is  tlie  most  considerabla  of  iill,  lias 
a  course  of  only  130  miles. 

The  chief  produciions  of  Greece  in  ancient  times  were  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  wine,  and  oil.  Tlie  hills  aiTorded  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  and  in 
antiquity  were  covered  with  forests,  though  they  are  at  pi-esent  nearly  des- 
titute of  wood. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were  rich  veins  of  marble,  afford- 
ing materials  for  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  such  as  hai'dly  aiiy  other 
country  in  the  world  possesses.  The  limestone,  of  whidi  most  of  its  moun- 
f^ns  ia  composed,  is  weO  adapted  for  military  architecture ;  and  it  is  to 
this  hard  and  intracfable  stone  that  we  owe  those  massive  polygonal  walls, 
of  which  the  remauis  still  crown  the  summits  of  so  many  Grecian  hills. 
Lauritun  near  the  souUiem  extremity  of  Attica  yielded  a  coitsiderable 
quantity  of  silver,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  poor  in  the  precious  metals. 
Iron  was  found  in  the  raiige  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  and  copper  as  well  as 
iron  near  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 

§  15.  The  cUmate  of  Greece  appears  to  have  been  moi-e  heidthy  in 
ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present  The  malaria  which  now  poisons  the 
atmosphere  in  tie  summer  months  could  not  have  existed  to  the  same 
extent  when  the  land  was  more  thickly  peopled  and  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated. Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  its  surfa*^  to  its  lofty  mountains  and 
depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  ia  different  districts.  In  the 
highlands  in  the  interior  the  winter  is  often  bng  and  rigorous,  the  snow 
lying  upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  lowlands  open 
to  the  sea,  severe  weatiier  is  almost  unsown.  The  rigor  of  winter  is  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  highlands  of  Mantinea  and  Tegfia  in  the  month 
of  March,  whilfe  at  the  same  time  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  is  felt  in  ihe 
plwns  of  Ai-gos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  low, 
grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Messenian  Gulf.  To  this  difference  in  climate 
5ie  andents  attributed  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
natives  of  various  districts.  Thus  tiie  dulness  of  the  Bceotitms  was  ascribed 
to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmosphere,  while  flie  dry  and  clear 
air  of  Attica  was  supposed  to  sharpen  the  feeulties  of  its  iuhabitants. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  EAELIEST  INHABITANTS    OF   GEEEOE. 

(  1.  Legandaiy  Character  of  early  GrooiEin  History,  ^  a.  Legends  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
their  Origiii.  J  3,  The  Hellenes  and  their  Diffosioa  in  Graeee.  §  4.  Connection  of  the 
Hellenes  with  the  Indo-Enropenn  Stem.  §  B.  The  Felasgians.  ^  8.  Foraign  Settlers  hi 
Greece,  §  7.  EgypMan-  Colonies  of  Ceorops  and  Dajiaus,  ^  8.  I'hvygion  Colony  of  Pe- 
lops.    ^  9.  Phcanician  Colony  of  Cadmua. 

§  1.  The  clouds  which  envelop  the  early  history  of  Greece  are  lighted 
up  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  Grecian  fable ;  but  the  reader  must  carefully 
guard  against  believing  in  the  reality  of  the  personages  ox  of  the  events 
commemorated  by  these  beautifiil  legends.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  prob- 
ably sprang  out  of  events  which  aetually  occurred,  and  may  therefore 
contain  a  kernel  of  historical  truth ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  dislinguish- 
ing  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  between  the  historical  facts  and 
their  subsequent  embellishments.  Till  events  are  recorded  in  written 
•documents,  no  materials  exist  for  a  trustworthy  history ;  Mid  it  was  not 
:till  the  epoch  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  01yn:q>iad,  corresponding  to 
ithe  year  776  before  Christy  that  the  Greeks  began  to  employ  writing  as  a 
flneans  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  any  historical  facts.     Before  that 
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period  everything  is  yague  and  uncertain ;  and  for  two  centuries  after- 
wards we  meet  with  only  a  few  isolated  events,  and  possess  nothing  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  history.  But  even  the  mythical  age  must  not  be 
passed  over  enlii^ely.  In  all  cases  tlie  traditions  of  a  people  are  worthy  of 
record ;  and  lliis  is  especially  true  of  the  Greeks,  whose  legends  moulded 
their  feitli  and  iafluenced  their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  times. 

§  2.  Few  nations  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  genealogy  tlian  the 
Greekg.  Li  modern  times  families  are  ambitious  of  tradng  back  theii- 
origin  to  some  illustrious  ancestor ;  but  in  Greece  tliis  feeling  was  not  con- 
fined to  families,  but  pervaded  alike  all  asaodations  of  men.  Eveiy  petty 
tribe  or  clan  claimed  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  whose  name  was 
borne  by  each  member  of  the  community.  This  ancestor  was  usually 
represented  as  the  son  or  immediate  descendant  of  a  god,  or  else  as  sprung 
from  the  earth,*  which  was  in  such  cases  regainled  as  a  divine  being, 
Thus  the  Greek  people  considered  themselves  tlie  children  of  one  common 
felher,  in  whose  name  they  gloried  as  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This 
ancestor  was  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  Irom  whom  the 
people  derived  the  name  of  Hellenes.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Doras, 
Xuthus,  and  ^olus.  Of  these  Dorus  and  _aSoIus  gave  their  names  to  the 
l>orian3  and  .M:>hans  ;  and  Xuthus,  through  his  two  sons,  Ion  and  Achsaus, 
became  the  forefather  of  the  lonians  and  Achacans.  Iii  this  way  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  the  Dorians,  jEohans,  lonians,  and 
Achreans,  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  tlie  pati-iarch  Hellen, 

§  3.  The  descent  of  the  Hellenes  from  a  common  ancestor,  Hellen,  vras 
a  fundfunental  article  in  the  popular  faith.  It  was  a  general  practice  in 
antiquity  to  invent  fictitious  persons  for  the  pui^mse  of  explaining  names  of 
■which  the  origin  was  buried  in  obscurity.  It  is  in  this  way  tliat  HeUon 
and  his  sons  came  into  being.  But  though  tliey  never  had  any  real  exist- 
ence, their  history  may  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  history  of  the  races 
to  whom  they  gave  their  names.  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Hellen 
reigned  in  the  South  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  which 
was  the  part  of  Greece  first  called  Hellas,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Greeks  believed  this  district  to  be  the  original  abode  of  their  race.  In 
like  manner  the  migrations  of  the  sons  of  Hellen  from  the  South  of  Thes- 
saly, and  their  settlements  in  the  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  represent  the 
current  belief  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
race. 

^olus  succeeded  his  father  Hellen  as  king  of  Hellas  in  Thessaly,  but 
his  descendants  occupied  a  great  part  of  Central  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corintli,  and  also  took  possession  of  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, The  ^olians  were  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Hellen.    Many  of  their  toivns,  such  as  Corinth  and  Mcus  in  Thessaly 

*  Hence  eallod  an  A«locMon  (Am-oxfliui') . 
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were  situated  upon  the  coast,  and  tlie  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  the 
god  of  the  sea,  prevailed  extensively  among  them. 

The  Achseans  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Heroic  Age  as  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Grecian  races.  At  that  time  they  are  represented  as  inhab- 
iting Uie  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly,  and  also  the  cities  of 
Mycense,  Argoa,  and  Sparta,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  Grecian  heroes  in  tlie  Trojan  waj.-  were  Aclueans  ;  Mid  such  was 
the  celebrity  of  the  race  at  that  period,  that  Homei-  frequently  gives  their 
name  to  the  whole  hody  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  are  of  far  less  importance  in  the  ancient 
legends,  though  fiey  aflerwai'ds  became  tlie  two  leading  races  in  Greece, 
to  whom  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  respectively  belonged.  The  Dorians 
were  almost  confined  to  the  small  mountainous  district  named  after  thein, 
lymg  between  Thessaly  and  Phods ;  the  lonians  were  found  cliiefly  ia 
Attica  and  along  the  narrow  slip  of  coast  in  the  North  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  in  historical  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  Acbaia.  ■ 

§  i.  Such  was  Ite  geneiTil  belief  of  the  Greeks  respecting  tke  early  dif- 
fission  of  their  race.  E«t  it  is  natural  for  us  to  go  farther  back,  and  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the  people.  Now  the  only  sure 
and  certain  means  of  ascertsuning  the  origin  of  any  people  is  a  knowledge 
of  its  language.  Tradition  misleads  as  ofien  aa  it  guides  the  inquirer;  and 
the  indications  afibrded  by  mjthol<^,  manners,  and  customs  are  frequently 
deceptive  and  always  vague.  Language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  enduiv 
ing  memorial ;  and,  whatever  changes  it  may  have  undei^ne  in  the  course 
of  ages,  it  rarely  loses  tbose  fundamental  elements  which  proclaim  its 
origin  and  affinitjes.  If  then  we  conduct  our  inquiiy  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  people  by  means  of  their  language,  we  have  no  difBculty  in  coming 
to  a  salisfjictory  conclusion.  The  Greek  language  is  a  member  of  that 
great  family  of  languages  to  which  modem  scholars  have  given  tlie  name 
of  Lido-European.  The  various  nations  speakhig  the  different  varieties  of 
fliis  language  were  ori^ally  one  people,  inliabiting  the  high  table-land  of 
Centi-aJ  Asia.  At  some  period,  long  antecedent  to  all  profime  history,  they 
issued  from  their  primeval  seats,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  portion 
both  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  In  Asia  the  audent  Hindoos,  who  spoke 
Sanscrit^  and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  language  wts  the  Zend,  were 
the  two  prindpal  branches  of  this  people.  I»  Europe  Ite  Germwas,  Pelas- 
^ans,  Slavonians,  and  Celts  were  the  four  chief  varieties.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  give  any  account  of  the  otlier  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  but  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  upon  the  Pelasgisms, 
fiom  whom  the  Greeks  derived  their  origin. 

§  5.  The  Pelasgians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  land.  The  primitive  name  of  Greece  is 
said  to  have  been  Pelasgia.  In  the  historical  period,  those  parts  of  Greece 
wliich  had  been  subject  to  the  fewest  changes  of  inhabitants  were  supposed 
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to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  Arcadia  and  Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  Bame  tribes  from  time  immemorial.  The  Pelaagians  were  spread 
over  the  Dalian  as  well  as  the  Grecian  peninsula ;  and  the  Pelasgic  lan- 
guage thus  formed  the  basis  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  of  the  Greek.  It  is 
true  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Pelasgic  as  a  foreign  language,  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  ;  but  his  testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  not  enti- 
tled to  any  weight,  since  the  ancients  were  lamentaily  deficient  in  philo- 
logical knowledge  and  had  no  notion  of  the  affinity  of  languages. 

Of  the  Pelasgians  themselves  our  infbi-mation  is  scanty.  They  were 
not  mere  barbarians.  They  are  represented  as  tilling  the  gi'ound  and 
dwelling  in  walled  cities.*  Thei?  religion  appeara  to  have  been  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  religion  of  tlie  Hellenes.-  Their  great  divinity  was 
Zeus,  the  national  Hellenic  god,  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was 
Dodona  in  Epirus.  Hence  Homer  gives  to  the  Dodonsean  Jove  the  title 
of  Pelasgic ;  and  his  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always  regaj-ded  as  the  most 
andent  in  Greece. 

The  Pelasgians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as  the  Hellenes, 
Lelegea,  Caueon^  and  others.  In  what  respects  the  Hellenes  were  supe- 
rior to  the  other  Pelas^e  tribes  we  do  not  know  ;  but  they  appear  at  the 
first  da^vn  cf  history  as  the  dominant  i-aee  in  Greece.  The  rest  of  tlie 
Pelasgians  disappeared  before  them  or  wei-e  incorporated  with  them; 
their  dialect  of  the  Pelas^e  tongue  became  the  language  of  Greece ;  and 
their  worship  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  gradually  supplanted  the  more  ancient 
worship  of  the  Dodoncean  god. 

§  6.  The  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  tlie  development  of  their  lan- 
guage bear  all  the  marks  of  home  growth,  and  probably  were  little  afiected 
by  foreign  influence.  The  traditions,  however,  of  the  Greeks  would  point 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It  was  a  general  behef  among  them,  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  reclaimed  from  bai'bariam  by  Oriental  strangers,  who  set- 
tled in  the  country  and  inti-odueed  among  the  i-ude  inhabitants  the  first 
elements  of  dvilization.  Many  of  these  traditions,  however,  are  not 
ancient  legends,  but  owe  their  origin  to  (he  philosophical  speculations  of 
a  later  age,  which  loved  to  represent  an  ima^ary  progress  of  sodety,  from 
the  time  when  men  fed  on  acorns  and  ran  wild  in  woods,  to  the  time  when 
they  became  united  into  political  communities  and  owned  the  supremacy 
of  law  and  reason.  The  speculative  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  in  the 
sisth  and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  were  profoundly  im- 
prrased  with  the  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy,  which  even  in 
that  early  age  of  the  world  indicated  a  gray  and  hoary  antiquity.  The 
Egyptian  priests  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impression  made 
upon  their  visitors,  and  (old  the  latter  many  a  wondrous  tale  to  prove  that 

*  A  fortifled  town  was  called  Lnrissa  by  tlie  Palas^iuiB. 
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the  civilization,  tlie  arts,  and  even  the.  religion  of  the  Greeks,  all  came  from 
the  land  of  tie  Mle.  These  tales  foimd  easy  believers ;  they  were  carried 
back  to  Greece,  and  repeated  with  various  modifications  and  embellish- 
ments ;^  and  thus,  no  doubt,  arose  the  gi-eater  number  of  the  traditions 
respecting  Egyptian  colonies  in  Greece. 

§  7.  Although  we  may  therefore  reject  with  safety  the  traditions  re- 
specting these  Egyptian  colonies,  two  are  of  so  much  celebrity  that  they 
cannot  be  passed  over  entirely  m  aa  account  of  the  early  ages  of  Greece. 
Attica  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  Ceorops, 
a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  ^e  institution  of  man-iage,  and  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  to  which  the 
original  city  was  confined,  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Cecropia  even  in 
later  times.  Argos,  in  like  manner,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Egyptian  Danaus,  who  fled  to  Greece  isith  his  fifty  daughters  to  escape 
firom  the  persecution  of  tlieir  suitors,  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  Mgyiytaa. 
The  Egyptian  stranger  was  elected  king  by  the  natives,  and  from  him  the 
tribe  of  the  I>aQai  derived  then-  ntone,  which  Homer  frequently  uses  aa  a 
general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The  only  fact  which  lends  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Greece  is  the  discovery 
of  the  remwns  of  two  pyramids  at  no  great  distance  from  Ai'gos ;  but  this 
form  of  building  is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  Pyramids  are  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  and  Meiico,  and  may  therefore  have  been  erected  by  the  eaily 
inhabitants  of  Greece  independently  of  any  connection  with  Egypt 

§  8.  Another  colony,  not  less  celebrated  and  not  more  credible  tlian  the 
two  just  mentioned,  is  tlie  one  led  from  Asia  by  Pelops,  from  whom  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pebponnesus.  Pelops 
is  usually  represented  aa  a  native  of  Sipylus  in  Phrygia,  and  the  son  of  tlie 
wealtliy  King  Tantalus.  By  means  of  bis  riches,  which  he  brought  with 
him  into  Greece,  he  became  king  of  Mycente  and  fbe  foundei-  of  a  power- 
ful dynasty,  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece, 
From  him  was  descended  Agamemnon,  who  led  the  Grecian  host  against 
Troy. 

§  9.  The  ease  is  different  with  the  Phcenician  colony,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  (bunded  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes  in  Bcuotia,  We  have  derisive 
evidence  that  the  Phtenicians  planted  colonies  at  an  early  period  in  the 
islands  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  believe  that  they  also  settled 
upon  tlie  shores  of  the  mainland.  Wliether  there  was  sucli  a  pereon  as 
the  Phosnidan  Cadmus,  and  whether  he  built  the  town  called  Cadmea, 
which  afterwards  became  the  ritadel  of  Thebes,  as  the  ancient  legends 
relate,  cannot  be  detei-mined  ;  but,  setting  aside  all  ti-adilion  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  one  fact  which  proves  indisputably  an  early  intercourse  be- 
tween Phcenicia  and  Greece.  It  was  to  the  Phoenicians  that  the  Greeks 
were  indebted  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the  natoes  and  the  forms  o 
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tlie  letters  in  t!n>  Gi'eek  alphabet  are  evi^lenfly  derived  fiom  tlie  Plice- 
nidau.  With  this  exception  llie  Oriental  strangers  left  no  lieimannnt 
trace  of  their  settlements  in  Greece ;  and  the  population  of  the  eoantiy 
continued  to  be  essentially  Grecian,  uncontaminated  by  any  foreign  ele- 
menls. 


Paris,  from  the  ^gjnetan  Soulptur 


*  In  tlie  GlyptutJiek  at  Munioli;  —  Ed. 
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THE   GRECIAN  HEROES. 


}  1.  Mythiotil  Chamiotsc  of  the  Herolo  Age.  ^  3.  ilercnlas.  5  3.  Thesaua.  §  4.  MInoi. 
^6.  VoyogeoftheArgonantB.  .  j  fi- The  Seren  against  Thebes  and  the  Epigoni.  §  7.  The 
Trtgan  War  as  reliited  in  tha  Iliad.  ^  8.  Later  Additions,  i  9.  Eaturn  of  the  Grecian 
Hecoes  from  Troy.  ^  10.  Date  of  the  FaJl  of  Troy.  ^  11.  Whether  tlie  Heroic  Legends 
contain  any  HistoricnJ  Kncts.  5  12.  Tlia  Homeric  Poems  present  a  Picture  of  a  Eaol 
State  of  Society. 

§  1.  It  was  univea^ally  believed  by  tbe  Greeks,  tbattbeir  native  land 
was  in  the  earlier  ages  ruled  by  a  noble  race  of  beings,  possessing  a  super- 
human though  Dot  a  divine  nature,  and  superior  to  ordmary  men  in 
strength  of  body  and  greatness  of  sold.  These  are  the  Heroes  of  Grecian 
mythology,  whose  exploit's  and  adventures  fonn  the  great  mine  from  which 
the  Greeks  derived  inexhaustible  materials  for  their  poetry, — 


According  to  mythical  chronology  the  Heroic  Age  constitutes  a  period 
of  about  two  hundred  years,  trom  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in 
Thessaly  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Ti-oy,  Since  the  legends  of 
this  period  belong  to  mythology  and  not  to  history,  they  find  their  proper 

*  In  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  —  Ed. 
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place  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  foi-mer  subject.  But  some  of  them  arc  so 
closely  intei-woven  with  the  liistorical  traditions  of  Greece  tha,t  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  them  by  entirely.  Among  the  heroes  tbree  stand  conspicu- 
ously forth :  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece  ;  Theseus,  the  hero  of 
Attica ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  prmcipal  founder  of  Grecian  law 
and  civUization. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  Heroic  families  none  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Danaus,  king  of  Argos.  la  the  fifth  generation  we  find  it  peraonifled  in 
Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  whom  Zeus  wooed  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
and  became  by  her  Ihe  father  of  Perseus,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of 
Medusa.  Perseus  was  the  ancestor  of  Hercules,  being  the  great-<Tiiud- 
fatlier  both  of  Alcmena  and  of  her  husband  Amphitiyon.  Aecoi-ding  to 
the  well-known  legend,  Zeus,  enamored  of  Alcmena,  assumed  the  form 
of  Amphitryon  in  his  absence,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Hercules. 
To  the  son  tJius  begotten  Zeus  had  destined  the  sovereignty  of  Am-os ;  but 
the  jealous  anger  of  Hera  (Juno)  raised  up  against  him  an  opponent  and 
a  master  in  the  person  of  Euiystheus,  another  descendant  of  Peraeus,  at 
-whose  bidding  the  greatest  of  all  heroes  ivas  to  achieve  tliose  wonderful 
labors  which  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  fame.  In  tlieae  are  realized, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  two  great  objects  of  ancient  heroism,  —  the 
destruction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
power.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  labore  in  which  he  destroys  the  terri- 
ble Nemean  Boa  and  Leraean  hydra,  carries  off  the  gu-dle  of  Ares  from 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  seizes  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  guarded  by  a  hundred-headed  dragon.  At  the  same  tiaie, 
however,  we  perceive,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Greciaa  heroes,  that  the 
extraordimuy  endowments  of  Hercules  did  not  presei-ve  him  from  human 
weakness  and  error,  and  the  consequent  expiation  which  fhey  demanded. 
Aiter  slaying  in  his  ungovernable  rage  his  friend  and  companion,  Iphitus, 
flie  son  of  Ilmytus,  he  is  seized  with  sickness,  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
Lydian  queen,  Omphal^,  devotes  himself  to  efieminate  occupations,  and 
sinks  into  luxury  and  wantonness.  At  a  subsequent  period  another  ciime 
produces  his  death.  The  rape  lof  lole,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Euiytns 
whose  son  he  had  slain,  incites  his  wife  Deianira  to  send  him  the  fatal 
ahirt,  poisoned  vritli  (he  blood  of  the  ceataur,  Nessus.  Unable  to  endui-e 
the  torments  it  occasions,  he  repairs  to  Mount  (Eta,  which  becomes  the 
scene  of  hb  apotheosis.  As  he  lies  on  tlie  funeral  pile  there  erected  for 
him  by  Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by  Deianira,  a  cloud  descends  tmd  bears  him 
off  amidst  thunder  and  lightning  to  Olympus,  where  he  is  received  among 
the  immortal  gods,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Hera,  receives  in  marriage  her 
daughter  Hebg,  the  goddess  of  youth. 

§  3.  'Theseus  was  the  son  of  ^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of  ^thra, 
daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Trcezen.  Oa  his  return  to  Athens  iEgeus 
left  iEthra  behind  him  at  Tro3zen,  enjoining  her  not  to  send  their  son  to 
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Athens  till  he  was  stroag  enough  fo  lift  from  beneath  a  stone  of  prodigious 
weight  his  other's  swoid  and  sandals,  which  would  ser¥e  as  tokens  of  rec- 
ognition. Theseus,  when  grown  to  manhood,  aecomplished  the  appointed 
feat  with  ease,  and  took  the  road  to  Athens  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
a  journey  beset  with  many  dangers  fiwm  robbers,  wlio  barbarously  muti- 
lated or  killed  the  unhappy  wayferers  who  fell  info  theii'  hands.  But 
Theseus  overcanie  Iheiu  all,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
rew^niaed  by  .^Egeus,  and  declared  his  successor.  Among  his  many  mem- 
oi-able  achievements  the  most  fiunous  was  his  dehverance  of  Athens  from 
the  frightful  tribute  imposed  upon  it  by  Minos  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
This  consisted  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  send  every  nine  years  to  Crete,  there  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  human  body  and  a  bull's  head,  which 
Minos  kept  concealed  in  cm  inextricable  labyrinth.  Tlie  third  ship  was 
already  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  its  cargo  of  innocent  victims,  when 
Theseus  offered  to  go  with  them, '  hoping  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
horrible  tribute.  Ariadncj  the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamored  of 
the  hero,  and  having  supphed  him  with  a  cIpw  fo  trace  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth,  Theseus  succeeded  in  tilling  the  monster,  and  in  tracking  his 
way  out  of  the  mazy  lair.  As  he  retm-ned  towards  Athens,  the  pilot  for- 
got fo  hoist  the  white  sail,  agreed  on  as  the  signal  of  success,  in  place  of 
the  black  sail  usually  carried  by  the  vessel  which  bore  tliat  melancholy 
tribute,  whereupon  ^geus,  thinking  that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Theseus,  having  now  ascended  the  throne,  proceeded  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ftiture  gveataess  of  Athens,  He  united  into  one  political  body 
the  ti^elve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  and 
made  Athens  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  increased  population  of  the  city,  he  covered  with  buildings  the  ground 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Ceeropian  citadel ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
union,  he  instituted  the  festivals  of  the  Panathentea  and  Synoikia  in  honor 
of  Atliena  (Minerva),  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city.  He  then  divided 
the  citizens  into  three  classes  ;  namely,  EupcUndas,  or  nobles,  Geomori, 
or  husbandmen,  and  Demiurgi,  or  artisans.  He  is  ftirthor  said  to  liave  ■ 
established  a  constitutional  government,  retaining  in  his  own  hands  only 
cert^n  definite  powers  and  privileges,  so  that  he  was  regarded  in  a  later 
age  as  the  founder  of  civil  equality  at  Athens.  He  also  extended  the 
Attic  territory  fo  the  confines  of  Peloponnesus,  and  established  the  games 
in  honor  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which  were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  a  vaiiety  of  adventures  in  conjunction  with 
Hercules  and  Peii'ithous,  king  of  the  Lapithfe,  But  on  his  return  fo  Athens 
after  these  exploits,  the  Athenians  refused  fo  obey  Wm  any  longer,  where- 
upon he  retired  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was  there  murdered  through 
the  treachery  of  King  Lycomedes. 
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§  4.  Mjnos,  king  of  Crete,  whose  stoiy  is  connected  with  that  of  The- 
Bons,  appears,  like  him,  the  representative  of  aa  historical  and  civil  state 
of  life,  Mnos  is  said  to  have  received  the  laws  of  Crete  immediately 
from  Zeua ;  and  txadicions  uniformly  repi-esent  him  as  king  of  the  sea. 
Possessing  a  numerous  fieet,  he  reduced  the  surrounding  islands,  espeeially 
the  Cycladcs,  under  his  dominion,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  A  later 
legend  recognizes  two  herpes  of  the  name  of  Minos  ;  one,  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Europa,  who  after  his  death  became  a  judge  in  the  lower  world,  and 
the  other  his  grandson,  who  held  the  dominion  of  tlie  sea. 

§  5.  If,  turning  irom  the  exploits  of  individual  heroes,  we  examine 
the  enterprises  undertaken  by  a  collective  Ixdy  of  chiefs,  we  shall  a°ain 
find  three  expeditions  more  celebrated  than  the  rest.  These  are  the 
Voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the  War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the 
Siege  of  Troy. 

In  tlie  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts  the  jEolids  play  the  principal  part. 
Peliaa,  a  descendant  of  .^kilus,  had  deprived  his  half-bi-other  _;Eson  of  his 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  "When  Jason,  son  of 
Mson,  had  grown  up  to  manliood,  he  appeared  before  his  uncle  and  de- 
manded back  his  throne.  .S^n  consented  only  on  condition  that  Jason 
should  first  fetch  the  golden  iieece  from:.^*  a  region  in  tlie  farthest  East^ 
rnled  by  ^etes,  ofispring  of  the  Sun^d.  Here  it  was  preserved  ia  the 
grove  of  Ares  (Mars),  suspended  upon  a  tree,  and  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  sleepless  dragon. 

The  Argo,  a  ship  built  for  the  expedition,  gave  its  name  to  the  adven- 
turers, who,  under  the  conduct  of  Jason,  embai-ked  in  the  hai-bor  of  lolcus, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  fleece.  They  consisted  of  the  most 
renowned  heroes  of  the  time.  Hercules  and  Theseus  are  mentioned  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  principal  leaders  in  tlie  Trojan  war.  Jason,  however, 
is  the  central  figure  and  the  real  hero  of  the  enterprise.  When  heandhis 
companions  arrived,  after  many  adventures,  at  jEa,  Kmg  iEetes  promised 
to  deliver  to  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he  yoked  two  fire-breathing 
oxen  with  brazen  feet,  ploughed  irith  them  a  piece  of  land,  sowed  in  the 
furrows  thus  made  the  reminder  of  the  teeth  of  the  di-agon  sltun  by  Cad- 
mus, and  vanquished  the  armed  men  that  would  start  irom  his  seed.  Here 
also,  as  in  the  legend  of  Theseus,  love  played  a  prominent  part.  Medea, 
the  dau^ter  of  .ffietes,  who  was  skilled  m  ma^c  and  supernatural  arts, 
ftimished  Jasou  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  iiboi-s  unposed 
iqwn  him ;  and  as  her  fether  still  delayed  to  surrender  the  fleece,  she  cast 
the  dragon  asleep  during  the  night,  seized  the  fleece,  and  set  sail  in  the 
Argo  with  her  beloved  Jason  and  his  companions.  iEetes  pursued  them  ; 
but  after  many  long  and  strange  wanderings,  they  at  length  reached  lolcus 


*  Icleutiliud  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  ago  with  Colchii. 
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§  6.  In  the  Heroic  Age  Tliebes  was  ali'eady  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  became  tfae  scene  of  the 
last  struggles  of  a  fated  race,  whose  legendary  history  is  so  full  of  human 
.  crime,  of  the  ohscure  warnings  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  inevitable  march 
of  fate,  ai  to  render  it  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  tragic  poets  of 


Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beget  no  children, 
or  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  son.  He  neglected  the  predictJon,  but  to 
obviate  its  effects  caused  his  son  Qidipus  by  Jocasta  to  be  exposed  to 
death.  .  The  infsmt,  however,  was  saved  and  carried  to  Corinth,  where 
King  Poiybus  reared  him  as  liis  own.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  and  stung 
by  the  reproaches  which  he  heard  cast  upon  his  birth,  CEdipus  consulted 
the  Delphic  oracle  representmg  his  parentage,  and  was  warned  by  it  not 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  as  he  was  there  destined  to  slay  his  father  fuid 
commit  incest  with  his  mother.  CEdipus,  behoving  Polybus  to  be  his  rerf. 
father,  now  avoided  Corinth  and  took  the  road  to  Thebes,  but  by  so  doing 
incuiTed  the  very  fate  which  he  sought  to  avoid.  Meeting  Laius  in  a  nar- 
row road,  he  slew  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  then,  proceeding  to  TItebes,  obtained 
the  hand  of  his  mother,  Qweeu  Jocasta,  pi-omised  as  a  reward  to  the  man  who 
should  solve  a  riddle  propounded  by  the  Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  long 
infested  the  land,  but  which  was  driven  to  slay  itself  by  the  solution  of  its 
enigma.  Two  sons  and  two  daughf«ra  were  the  fruit  of  the  incestuotis 
marriage.  These  horrors  drew  down  a  pestilence  on  the  land,  and  in 
order  to  avert  it,  an  oracle  commanded  the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of 
Lai'us.  The  inquiiies  instituted  to  discover  the  gnUty  man  revealed  the 
fetal  truth.  Jocasta  hangs  herself;  QLdipus,  nnalile  any  longer  to  bear 
the  hght  of  day,  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  being  expelled  from  the  city  by  his 
two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynlces,  pronounces  upon  them  a  eurae  which 
speedily  takes  effect.  In  a  struggle  for  undivided  dominion,  Polynices  is 
driven  out  of  Thebes  by  his  brother,  wid,  repairing  to  Argos,  obtains  the 
aid  of  King  Adrastus  to  reinstate  biT"  in  his  rights.  Besides  that  monarch 
and  Polynices  five  other  heroes  join  the  expedition,  maldng  the  confederacy 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Seven  ag^nst  Thebes."  Al!  of  them 
except  Adrastus  are  slain,  whilst  Polyniees  and  Eteocles  fall  by  each 
other's  hands. 

Ten  years  later  the  sons  of  Oie  alhed  princes  undertake  another  expe- 
dition against  Thebes  in  order  to  avenge  their  fathers'  fate,  hence  called 
the  war  of  the  ^igoni,  or  the  Descendants.  It  pi'oved  suQcessfiil. 
Tliebes  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 

§  7.  In  mythological  chronology  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  immediately 
precedes  the  expedition  against  Troy,  whose  legend  forma  the  termination 
of  the  Heroic  s^.  "While  it  was  the  last,  it  was  also  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Heroic  achievements.  It  formed  the  subject  of  imiumerable  epic  pocmsj 
and  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Homer. 
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Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Ilium  or  Ti-oy,  abused  the  hospitality  of 
Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  by  canying  off  his  wife,  Helen,  the  moat  beau- 
tjflil  woman  of  the  age.  AR  the  Grecian  piinees  looked  upon  the  outrage 
as  one  committed  agmnst  themselves.  Responding  to  the  call  of  Meiie-  , 
laus,  they  assemble  in  ai-ms,  elect  hia  brother,  Agamenmon,  Idng  of  My- 
eense,  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  sail  across  the  ^gean  ui  nearly 
twelve  hundred  ships  to  recover  the  faithless  feii-  one,  Sevei-al  of  the 
confederate  heroes  excel  Agamemnon  in  fame. .  Among  fliem  Achilles, 
chief  of  the  Thessalian  Myrmidons,  stands  preeminent  in  strength,  beauty, 
and  valor,  whilst  Odysseus,  king  of  Ithaca,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  the  men- 
tal quaUtiea  of  counsel,  subtilty,  smd  eloquence.  Thus,  though  by  opposite 
endowments,  these  two  heroes  form  the  centre  of  tlie  group.  Next  to 
them  we  observe  the  aged  Nestor,  king  of  Pylus,  distinguished  for  his 
wisdom  and  experience  j  the  valiant  Diomedes,  king  of  Argos,  son  of 
Tydeus,  slain  at  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni ;  the  Telamonian  Aiaa 
(Ajax)  of  Salamis,  who,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  unwieldy,  is  next  to 
Achilles  in  person  and  fighting  power ;  and  lastly,  Idomeneus  of  Crete,  a 
grandson  of  Minos. 

Among  the  Trojans,  Hector,  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Priam,  is  most  distin- 
guished for  heroic  qualities,  and  forms  a  etiiking  contrast  to  his  hand- 
some but  effeminate  brother,  Paris.  Next  to  Hector  in  valor  stands  JEneas, 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus).  Even  the  gods  fake  part  in  tlie 
contest,  encouraging  their  favorite  heroes,  and  sometimes  fightmg  by  their 
side  or  in  their  stead. 

It  is  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  that  Ilium  yields  to  the  inevitable 
decree  of  fate,  and  it  is  this  year  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Hiad. 
AchiBes,  offended  by  Agamemnon,  abstfuns  fi-om  the  wai-,  and  even  en- 
treats his  mother  Thetis  to  obtain  fi-om  Zeus  (Jove)  victory  for  the  Tro- 
jans. In  his  absence  the  Greeks  are  no  match  for  Hector.  The  Tro- 
jans drive  them  hack  into  their  camp  and  ai-e  already  setting  fire  to  their 
ships,  when  Achilles  ^ves  his  armor  to  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  allows 
him  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Myi-midona.  Patroclas  repulses  the 
Trojims  from  the  ships,  but  the  god  Apollo  is  against  him,  and  he  falls 
under  the  spear  of  Hector,  Desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
proves  more  powerful  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  than  anger  against  Aga- 
memnon. He  appears  again  in .  the  field  in  new  and  gorgeous  armor, 
forced  for  him  by  the  god  Hephsestos  (Vulcan)  at  the  prayer  of  Thetis. 
The  Trojans  fly  before  him,  and  although  Achilles  is  aware  that  his  own 
death  must  speedily  follow  that  of  the  Trojan  hero,  he  slays  him  in  single 
combat. 

§  8.  The  Hiad  closes  with  the  burial  of  Hector.  The  death  of  Achillea 
and  the  capture  of  Troy  were  related  in  later  poems,  as  well  as  his  victo- 
ries over  Pentheailea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Memnon,  king  of  ,^thi- 
opia.     Tiic  here  of  so  many  achievements  perishes  hy  an  arrow  shot  by 
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tie  unwai'like  Pivris,  but  directed  by  the  hand  of  Apollo.  The  noblest 
combatants  had  now  tallen  on  eitlier  side,  and  force  of  arms  had  proved 
unable  to  accomplish  what  stratagem  at  length  effects.  It  is  Odysseus 
(Ulysses)  who  now  steps  into  fte  foregrouud  and  becomeB  the  i-eal  con- 
queror of  Troy,  By  liis  advice  a  wooden  horse  ia  built,  in  whose  inside 
he  and  other  heroes  conceal  themselves.  The  infatuated  Trojans  admit 
the  horse  witMn  tlieir  walla.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  Greeks  rash  out 
and  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades.  Eium  is  delivered  over  to  the 
fiword,  and  its  glory  sinks  in  ashee. 

§  9.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  leaders  from  Troy  forms  another  series 
of  poetical  legends.  Several  meet  with  ti-agicai  ends.  Agamemnon  is 
murdered,  on  liis  arrival  at  Mycenm,  by  his  wife,  QytEemnestra,  and  her 
paramour,  ^gisthus.  Diomedes,  who  also  finds  his  house  defiled,  is  driven 
frmn  Argos  and  settles  in  Italy.  But  of  these  wanderings  the  most  cele- 
brated and  interesting  are  those  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses),  whicli  form  the 
subject  of  the  Odyssey.  After  twenty  years'  ahsenee  he  arrives  at  len^h 
in  Ithaca,  where  he  slays  the  numerous  suitors  who  devoured  his  substance 
and  contended  for  the  hand  of  his  wife,  Penelope. 

§  10.  It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  the  Trojan  war  closes  the  Heroic 
age,  and  the  poet  Hesiod  relates  tliat  the  divine  race  of  heroes  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  on  the  plfun  of  Hium.  As  the 
Trojan  vrar  wasthns  supposed  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Gredan  history,  great 
pains  were  taken  in  the  later  periods  of  antiquity  to  fix  its  date.  That  of 
Eratosthenes,  a  grammarian  at  Alexandria,  enjoyed  most  credit,  which 
placed  the  fell  of  that  city  four  hundred  and  seven  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  aad  consequently  in  the  year  1184  b.  c. 

§  11.  In  relatmg  the  legends  of  the  Heroic  Age  we  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  examine  tlieir  origin,  or  to  deduce  from  them  any  historical  facts. 
All  such  attempts  are  in  our  opinion  vain  and  fruitless.  Whether  there 
were  real  persons  of  the  name  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Minos  can  neither 
be  afRi-med  nor  denied.  Our  only  reason  for  believing  in  their  existence 
ia  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks  respecting  them ;  and  knowing  how  worth- 
less is  tradition,  especially  when  handed  down  by  a  rude  and  unlettered 
people,  we  cannot  accept  the  Grecian  heroes  as  real  personages  upon  such 
evidence.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  modern  ivriters,  that  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  Argonauts  took  its  rise  from  the  adventurous  voyages 
of  early  Greek  mariners  te  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  ;  that  the  expeditions 
of  the  "Seven  agsunst  Thebes"  and  fheir  descendants  represented  in  a 
legendary  form  an  actual  contest  between  Argos  and  Thebes  ;  and  that 
the  Homeric  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  was  based  upon  historical  facts.  But 
for  such  statements  we  have  no  authority.  They  are  at  the  best  only  prob- 
able conjectures.  WhUe,  therefore,  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
hbtorical  Trojan  war,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  fiict  supported  by  trustwor- 
thy evidence,  since  Homer  is  our  sole  authority  for  it. 
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§  12,  Although  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  he  received  as  a  i-ecord  of 
historical  persons  anii  events,  yet  they  present  a  valuable  picture  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  a  real  state  of  society.  Homer  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  antiquarian  research  was  unknovro ;  his  poems  were  ad- 
dressed to  unlettered  hearei-s,  and  any  description  of  life  and  manners 
which  did  not  correspond  to  the  state  of  things  around  them  would  have 
been  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  to  his  contemporaries.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  an  artless  simplicity  in  his  descriptions  which  forces  upon 
every  reader  the  conviction  that  the  poet  drew  his  pictures  from  real  life, 
and  not  from  an  antiquated  past  or  from  ima^ary  ideas  of  his  own.  The 
description  which  he  gives  of  the  government,  manners,  society,  aiid  cus- 
toms of  his  age  demands  our  attentive  consideration,  since  with  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  people  commences. 
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CHAPTER    ni. 

STATE    OF    SOCIETV    OF    TTIBi    IIKROIO    AGF.. 

}  1.  Poliljoal  Condition  of  Greece.  —  ITie  Kings.  J  2.  The  Boul4,  or  Connca  of  Chi^. 
4  3.  Tho  Agom,  or  General  Assembly  of  FreSmeii.  {  4.  The  Condition  of  common 
Freamaii  and  Slaves.  §  5.  Slate  of  Sooial  and  Moral  Feeling.  §  6.  Simplicity  of  Man- 
nera.  ^7.  Advances  made  in  OlTilization.  ^S,  Commerce  and  Uie  Arts.  S  9  The 
Physical  SoienoBa.    J  10.  The  Art  of  War. 

§  1.  In  the  Heroic  Age  Greece  was  ali-eaJy  divideil  into  a  inamber  of 
mdepeadent  states,  each  governed  hy  its  own  king.  Tte  authority  of  the 
king  was  not  limited  by  any  laws ;  his  power  resembled  that  of  the  pa- 
triarchs in  the  Old  Testament;  and  for  the  exercise  of  it  he  was  respon- 
sible only  to  Zeus,  and  not  to  his  people.  It  was  from  the  Olympian  god 
tliat  his  ancestors  had  received  the  supremacy,  and  he  transmitted  it,  as  a 
divine  inheritance,  to  his  son.  He  had  the  sole  command  of  his  people  in 
war,  he  administered  to  them  justice  in  pea^  and  he  otfered  up  on  their 
belialf  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was  tlie  general,  judge,  and 
priest  of  hia  people.  They  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  a  being  of 
-divine  descent  and  divbie  appointment;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
obliged  to  possess  personal  superiority,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  keep 
alive  this  feehng  in  his  subjects.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
brave  in  war,  wise  in  counsel,  and  elociuent  in  debate.  If  a  king  became 
weak  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind,  he  could  not  easily  ret^n  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  as  long  as  his  pei-sonal  qualities  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  subjects,  ,they  quietly  submitted  to  acta  of  violence  and  caprice.  An  ' 
ample  domain  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  supporl,  and  he  received  fre- 
quent presents  to  avert  his  enmity  and  gain  his  favor. 
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Altliough  f]ie  king  wag  not  restrained  in  the  exerdse  of  his  power  by 
any  positive  laws,  tliere  were,  even  in  tlie  Heroie  Age,  two  bodies  which 
must  practically  have  limited  his  authority,  and  which  became  in  repuhh- 
can  Greece  the  sole  depositaries  of  political  power.  These  were  the  BouU, 
or  council  of  chiefs,  mid  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

§  2.  The  king  was  suiTounded  by  a  limited  number  of  nobles  or  chiefe, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Sasileus  was  given,  as  well  as  to  the  monai-ch  himself, 
like  the  king,  they  traced  their  descent  from  the  gods,  and  foimed  his 
£ouli,  or  Council,  to  which  he  announced  the  resolutions  he  had  aheady 
formed,  and  from  which  he  asked  advice'.  The  Bmiie  possessed  no  veto 
upon  the  measures  of  Uie  king,  and  far  less  could  it  originate  any  measure 
ilsel£  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  submissive  manner  in' which  Nes- 
tor tenders  his  advice  to  Agamemnon,  to  he  a<Iopt«d  or  rejected,  as  the 
"  king  of  men  "  might  choose,*  and  by  the  description  which  Homer  fre- 
quently gives  of  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  which  aie  evidently 
taten  from  similar  meetings  of  men  upon  earth.  la  heaven,  Zeus,  like 
the  Homeric  king,  presides  in  the  councils  of  the  gods  and  listens  to  their 
advice,  but  foi-ma  his  own  resolutions,  which  he  then  communicates  to  them. 
§  3.  "When  the  king  had  announced  his  determination  to  the  Comicil,  he 
proceeded  with  his  nobles  to  the  Agora.  The  king  occupied  the  most 
important  seat  in  the  assembly,  with  the  nobles  by  his  side,  while  the 
people  sat  in  a  circle  around  them.  The  king  opened  the  meeting  by 
announcing  his  intentions,  and  the  nobles  were  then  allowed  to  aildress  the 
people.  But  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  speak ;  no  vote  was  taken ;  the 
people  simply  listened  to  lie  debate  between  the  chiefe ;  and  the  assembly 
served  only  as  a  means  for  promulgating  the  intentions  of  the  king.  It  is 
true  that  this  assembly  formed  a  germ,  out  of  which  the  sovei-eignty  of  the 
people  subsequently  sprang ;  but  in  tlie  Heroic  Age  lie  king  was  the  only 
person  who  possessed  any  pohtical  power,  and  Homer  expresses  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  his  time  io  the  memorable  lines,  — !'  The  rule  of  many  is  not 
a  good  thing :  let  us  have  only  one  rder,  one  king,  —  him  to  whom  Zeus 
has  given  the  sceptre  and  the  authority."  -f  There  was  another  impoi-tant 
purpose  for  which  the  Agora  was  summoned.  It  was  in  the  Agora  that 
justice  was  administered  by  the  king,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with 
the  assistance  of  his  nobles.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  pub- 
lic administi-ation  of  justice  must  have  had  a  poweiful  tendency  to  check 
corruption  and  secure  righteous  judgments. 

§  4.  The  Greeks  in  tiie  Heroic  Age  were  divided  into  the  three  classes 
of  nobles,  common  freemen, }  and  slaves.  §  The  nobles  wei-e  raised  fai- 
above  the  rest  of  the  community  in  lionor,  power,  and  wealth.  They  were 
distinguished  by  their  warlike  prowess,  their  lai-ge   estates,   and   tiieir 

»Ilifl^,ix.  95-101.       -  tlliiid,ii.  303-306. 
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numerous  slaves.  The  condition  of  the  general  mass  of  freemen  is  rarely 
mentioned.  They  possessed  portions  of  land  as  their  own  property,  which 
they  culiivated  themselves ;  but  there  was  another  class  of  poor  freemen, 
ctJled  Thetes,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who  worked  for  hire  on. 
the  estates  of  others.  Among  the  freemen  we  find  certain  professional 
persons,  whose  acquirements  and  knowledge  raised  them  above  their  class, 
and  procured  for  them  the  i-espect  of  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  seer,  the 
bard,  the  herald,  and  likewise  the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  since  in  that 
age  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  ai-ts  was  ooniined  to  a  few. 

Slavery  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age  as  in  republican 
Greece,  and  it  appears  in  a  less  odious  aspect.  The  nobles  alone  pos- 
sessed slaves,  and  they  treated  them  ivith  a  great  degree  of  kindness, 
which  ireqnently  secured  for  the  masters  their  affectionate  attachment. 

§  5.  The  state  of  social  and  moral  feeling  in  the  Heroic  Age  presents 
both  bright  and  dark  features.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  among  every 
people  which  has  just  emerged  from  barbarism,  the  femUy  relations  are 
the  grand  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attachment.  The  pater- 
nal authority  was  highly  reverenced,  and  nothing  was  so  much  dreaded 
as  the  curse  of  an  offended  father.  All  the  members  of  a  family  oe 
a  clan  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  were  bound  fo  revenge 
with  their  united  strength  an  injury  offered  to  any  individual  of  the  race. 
The  women  were  allowed  gi-eal«r  liberty  than  they  possessed  in  repub- 
lican Greece ;  and  to  Penelope,  Andromache,  and  other  women  of  the 
Heroic  Age,  there  is  an  interest  attaching,  which  we  never  feel  in  the 
women  of  the  historical  period.  The  wife  occupied  a  station  of  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  the  faniily,  but  was  purchased  by  her  husband  from 
her  parents  by  valuable  pi'csents,*  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  the 
andent  Jews  and  the  barbarous  nations  of  Germany.  In  the  Heroic  Age, 
as  in  other  early  stages  of  society,  we  find  the  sti'anger  treated  with  gen- 
erous hospitality.  The  chief  welcomes  him  to  his  house,  and  does  not 
inquire  his  name  nor  the  object  of  his  journey  till  he  has  placed  before 
him  his  best  cheer.  If  the  stranger  comes  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  a  still 
greater  claim  upon  his  host,  —  although  this  tie  may  expose  the  latter  to 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  may  even  bring  upon  him  the  hostility  of  a  more 
powerful  neighbor ;  for  Jove  punishes  without  mercy  the  man  who  dis- 
regards the  prayer  of  a  suppHant. 

The  three  facts  we  have  mentioned — the  force  of  the  family  relations, 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  protection  to~Tte- suppliant — form  the 
bright  features  in  the  social  and  moral  feeUngs  of  the  age.  We  now  turn 
to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture. 

The  poems  of  Homer  represent  a  state  of  society  m  which  the  protec- 
tion of  law  is  practically  unknown.     The  chief  who  cannot  defend  himseF 

*  Called  icSea,  or  fSva. 
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is  plundered  and  maltreated  by  his  more  powerful  neighbor.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a  pii-ate  is  reckoned  honorable ;  homicides  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  war  is  conducted  with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty.  Quarter  is 
rarely  given  ;  the  iallen  foe  is  stripped  of  his  armor,  which  becomes  the 
spoil  of  his  conqueror,  and  if  the  nalted  corpse  remains  m  the  powei-  of  the 
latter,  it  is  cast  out  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  poet  ascribes  to  iiis  greatest 
heroes  savage  brutahties.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve  human  viclims  qn  the 
tomb  of  Patixiclus,  and  drags  the  corpse  of  Hector  ai-omid  the  walls  of 
Troy,  while  the  Greek  chiefe  pierce  it  with  their  spears. 

§  6.  The  sociely  of  the  Heroic  Age  was  marked  by  simplicity  of  manners. 
The  Idnga  and  nobles  did  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  acqaii-e 
skill  in  the  manual  arts.  Ulysses  is  i-epresented  as  buUding  his  oivn  bed- 
chamber Mid  constructing  liis  own  raft,  and  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent 
mower  and  ploughman.  Like  Esau,  who  made  savory  meat  for  his  father 
Isaa*,  the  Heroic  chiefs  prepared  their  own  meals  and  prided  themselves 
on  their  skill  in  cookery.  lOngs  and  priv(U:e  persons  partook  of  the  same 
food,  which  was  of  the  simjJest  kind.  Beef,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were 
the  ordinary  meats,  and  cheese,  flour,  and  sometimes  fi-uits,  also  formed  part 
of  the  banquet.  Bread  was  brought  on  in  baskets,  and  the  guests  were 
■  suppUed  with  wine  diluted  with  water.  Before  drinking,  some  of  the  wine 
was  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  the  guests  then 
pledged  each  other  with  their  cups.  But  their  enferttunments  were  never 
disgraced  by  intemperance,  hke  those  of  our  Northern  ancestors.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  was  heightened  by  the  song  and  the  dance,  and 
the  chiefs  took  more  delight  in  the  lays  of  the  minstfcl  tlian  in  the  exciting 
influence  of  the  wine.  * 

.The  wires  and  daughters  of  the  chiefe,  in  like  manner,  did  not  deem  it 
beneath  Item  to  disthai^  various  duties  which  were  aftern  ai-ds  regarded 
as  menial.  Not  only  do  we  flnd  them  constanfly  employed  in  weaving, 
spinning,  and  embroideiy,  but,  like  the  daughters  of  the  patiiarchs,  they 
fetch  water  from  the  weU  and  assist  their  slaves  in  washing  garments  in 
the  river. 

§7.  Although  the  Heroic  Age  is  strongly  marked  by  martial  ferocity 
and  simplicity  of  habits,  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard  it  as  one  essenliaUy 
rude  and  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  in  this  early  period  had 
already  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  had  successfiilly 
cultivated  many  of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  refine- 
ment of  hfe.  Instead  of  living  in  scattered  villages  like  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  they  were  collected  in  fortified  towns,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  adorned  with  palaces  and  temples.  The  houses  of 
the  nobles  were  magnificent  and  costly,  ghttering  with  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze,  while  the  nobles  themselves  were  cbflied  in  elegant  garments  and 
protected  by  highly-wrought  aimor.  From  tlie  Phoenician  mei-chauts  they 
obtained  the  finest  productions  of  the  Sidonian  loom,  as  well  as  tin,  iron, 
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and  electi'iim.  Tliey  ti'avelled  with  rapidity  in  cliariots  drawn  by  liigb.- 
bred  steeds,  and  fJiey  navigated  the  sea  irith  ease  in  fifty-oared  galleys. 
■Property  in  land  waa  traiiamitted  from  father  to  son ;  agriculture  was  ex- 
tensively practised,  and  vineyards  careftilly  cultivated.  It  is  true  that 
Homer  may  have  occasionally  drawn  upon  bis  imaginalJon  in  his  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  palaces  of  the  chiefs  and  of  their  mode  of  Hying,  but  the 
main  features  must  have  been  talten  from  life,  and  we  possess  even  in  the 
present  day  memorials  of  the  Heroic  Age  which  strikingly  attest  its  grand- 
eur. The  remains  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  the  emissaries  of  the  lake 
Copais  belong  to  this  period.  The  massive  ruins  of  these  two  eilj^,  and 
the  sculptured  lions  on  tlie  gate  of  Mycense,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
beholder.*  The  emissaries  or  tunnels  which  the  inhabitants  of  Orcbome- 
nua  consfructed  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  Copais,  ia  Bteolia, 
are  even  more  striking  proofs  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  A  people  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  such  works,  and  who  possessed  sufficient  iEdustiy  and 
skUl  to  execute  fhem,  must  have  already  made  great  advances  in  social 
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§  8.  Commerce,  however,  was  little  cultivated,  and  was  not  much 
esteemed.  It  was  deemed  more  honorable  for  a  man  to  enrich  himself  by 
robbery  and  piracy  than  by  the  arts  of  peace.  The  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  then  exclusively  ia  iJie  hands  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  ex- 
changed the  commodities  of  the  East  for  the  landed  produce  and  slaves  of 
the  Greek  chiefs.  Commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter ;  for  coined  money 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Statuary  was  already  culti- 
vated in  this  age,  as  we  see  from  the  remains  of  Mycence,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  although  no  paintings  are  spoken  of  in  Homer,  yet  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  works  of  embroidery  prove  that  his  contemporaries  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  design.  Whetlier  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  at  tliis  eai-ly  period  with  the  art  of  writing  is  a  question  that 
has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  and  which  will  demand  our  attention  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Poetry,  however, 
was  cultivated  with  success,  though  yet  confined  to  epic  strains,  or  the  nar- 
r^on  of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Heroic  chiefe.  The  bard  sung 
his  own  song,  and  was  always  received  with  welcome  and  honor  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles. 

§  9.  In  the  state  of  society  ah'eady  described,  men  had  not  yet  begun  to 
study  fliose  phenomena  of  nature  which  form  the  basis  of  the  physical 
sciences.  They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a  plane  surface  surrounded  by 
an  ever-flowing  river  called  Oceanus,  from  which  every  other  river  and 
sea  derived  their  waters.  The  sky  was  regai-ded  as  a  solid  vault  sup- 
ported by  Atlas,  who  kept  heaven  and  eai-th  asunder.     Their  geographical 

*  Sea  di-awings  on  pp.  9,  34. 
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knowledge  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  tie 
principal  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Beyond  those  limits  all  was  uncer- 
tam  and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Homer,  and 
Sicily  he  peoples  with  the  fabulous  Cyclops.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phce- 
nieia  were  known  only  by  vague  hearsay,  while  the  Euxine  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all.* 

§10.  In  the  battles  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  depicted  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  important  combatants,  while  the  people  are 
introduced  as  an  ahaost  useless  mass,  fi-equently  put  to  i-out  by  tlie  pi-owess 
of  a  single  hero.  The  chief  is  mounted  in  a  war-chariot  di-awn  by  two 
horses,  and  stands  by  the  side  of  his  charioteer,  who  is  frequently  a  friend. 
He  carries  into  battle  two  long  speai-s,  and  wears  a  long  sword  and  a  short 
dagger ;  his  person  is  pi-otected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves. 
Li  the  wars,  aa  in  the  political  system,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  the  chiefs  are 
everytliing  and  the  people  nothing. 
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RETOEN    OF  THE  H 


>  FOUNDATION 


4  1.  The  Mythical  Character  of  the  NarmtiTC  ot  these  Erents.  5  2.  Migration  of  the  Bteo- 
tions  from  Th<>asfilj-  into  Bceotia.  §  3.  Conqn«st  of  PeloponnEius  by  the  Doriitna. 
i  4.  The  Legendary  Acoonnt  of  thia  Event.  The  Invasion.  5  6-  The  Legendary  Ao- 
connt  oontinned.  Tho  Division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Conqnerors.  (,  6.  Eemnrfes 
upon  the  Legendary  Acoonnt.  §  7.  FouniSalJcti  of  tho  Greek  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor. 
4  8.  The  ffiolic  Colonies,  i,  9.  The  Ionic  Ctolonles.  ^  10.  Th& Doric  Coloniea.  ^  11.  Col- 
oniiBtioQ  of  Crete  by  tlie  Dorians.    <j  12.  Conolusion  of  Gob  Mythical  Age. 

§  1.  At  the  commeneement  of  Grecian  history  in  the  first  Olympiad  we 
find  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesxis  occupied  by  trihes  of  Dorian  con- 
■queroi'S,  and  Ihe  westom  shoi-es  of  Asia  Minor  covered  by  Greek  colonies. 
The  time  at  which  these  settlements  wpre  made  is  quite  uneert^.  "Riey 
bebng  to  a  penal  long  antecedent  to  all  hiatorieal  records,  and  were  known 
to  the  Greel»  of  a  later  age  by  tradition  alone.  The  accounts  given  of 
tliem  are  evidently  fahulous,  but  at  the  same  time  these  stories  are 
founded  upon  a  basis  of  historical  truth.  That  Peloponnesus  was  at 
some  early  periorl  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  aad  that  Greek  colonies 
were  planfeil  in  Asia,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  di'^pute ;  but  whether 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  took 
place  in  the  maimer  and  at  the  time  described  by  the  ancient  legends,  is  a 
very  different  qucslion.  These  legends  are  not  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  those  of  Hercules  and  Tliescuf.,  although  fhpy  are  piwed  in  these 
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particular  eases  fo  liave  been  faahioued  out  of  real  evenla  ;  for,  as  wo  have 
already  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separafe  the  Listorical  facis  fi-om  tlie  sub- 
sequent embeUighments. 

g  2.  Before  relafong  the  conquest  of  Pelopomiesus  by  the  Dorians,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  respecting  an  earlier,  though  less  eelebi'ated,  migra^ 
tjon,  namely,  that  of  the  Bteotians  from  Thessaly  into  Bceotia,  The  Thes- 
saJians  were  a  rude  and  uncivilized  race,  who  originally  dwelt  ui  the  dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  called  Thesprotia,  from  which .  they  migi-ated  into  the 
country  named  after  them,  Thessaly.  These  Thessalian  conquerors  eifher 
subdued  or  expelled  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Boso- 
tians,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  disti-ict  of  JGoIis,  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly, 
wandered  southwards  info  the  conntiy  called  after  them  Eceotia,  where 
they  drove  out  in  their  turn  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tlie  land.  Accoi-d- 
ing  to  mythical  chronology  this  event  happened  in  1124  b.  c^  or  sixty 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

§  3.  The  conquest  of  Peloponnestis  by  the  Dorians  is  said  lo  have 
taken  plaee  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Bceolians  from  Thes- 
saly, and  was  accordingly  placed  in  1104  b.  c.  We  have  already  seen 
that  these  dates  are  of  no  historical  value;  and  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  probably  took  place  after  the  time  of  Homer,  since  neitlier 
in  the  Iliad  nor  in  (he  Odyssey  do  we  find  any  traces  of  Dorians  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Dorians  wei-e  a  warlike  ti'ibe  in  Northern  Greece,  who 
had  frequently  changed  their  homes,  and  who  at  length  settled  in  a  moun- 
tainous disti'ict  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Phocis.  They  now  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history.  .  They  had  no  share  m  the  glories  of 
the  Heroic  Age  ;  their  name  does  not  occur  in  tlie  Diad,  and  they  ai-e  only 
once  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  small  portion  of  the  many  tribes  of 
Crete  :  but  they  were  destined  to  form  in  historical  times  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  Greek  nation.  Issuing  from  their  mountMu 
fastnesses,  they  oveiTan  the  greater  part  of  Pelo^wnnesus,  destroyed  the 
andent  Achaean  monarchies,  and  expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  of  whieh  they  became  the  undisputed  mas- 
ters. This  brief  statement  conttuns  all  that  we  know  for  certfun  respect- 
ing this  celebrated  event.  We  now  proceed  to  ^ve  the  mythical  account. 
§  4.  The  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conc[uest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
HeracleidEe,  or  descendants  of  the  mighty  hero,  Hercules.  Hence  this 
migration  is  called  the  Return  of  the  Heracladsi.  Thecliildren  of  Her- 
cules had  long  been  fugitives  upon  the  earth.  They  had  made  many 
attempts  to  i-egain  possession  of  the  dominions  in  the  Peloponnesus  of 
which  their  great  sire  had  been  deprived  by  Eurystheus,  but  hitherto 
witliout  success  In  then-  last  attempt,  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  had 
pen  hed  m  smgle  combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea ;  and  the  Heraoleidte 
had  Iccome  bouid  hv  a  solemn  compact  to  renounce  their  enterprise  for  a 
hundred   >(.ar^     Ihia   period   had   now  expired;   and    the   greaf-grand- 
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sons  of  Hyllus  —  Temeniis,  Cresptontes,  and  Ansfodemua  —  resolved  to 
make  a  freali  attempt  to  recover  thfiir  birtlir^ht.  'ITiey  were  assisted  in 
the  enterprise  by  the  Dorians.  This  people  espoused  their  cause  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  Hercules  hunself  had  rendered  to  the  Dorian 
kmg,  ^gimius,  when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  the  contest  with  the 
Lapithte.  The  invaders  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  enter  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Islhmus  of  Cormtli,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
GuE  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  were  favorable  to 
their  enterprise.  Oxylus,  king  of  tlie  ^tolians,  became  their  guide ;  and 
the  Ozohan  LociTaus  granted  them  a  port  for  building  their  fleet,  from 
which  memorable  circumstance  the  harbor  was  soon  afterwards  called 
Naupactiis.*  Here  Aristodemus  was  struck  by  lightning  and  died,  leav- 
ing twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles ;  but  his  remaiiiing  brothers 
crossed  over  Ike  gulf  in  safety,  landed  m  Acliaia,  and  marched  against 
Tisameniis,  sou  of  Orestes,  then  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  single  battle  decided  the  contest.  Tisamenus  was  defes^d.  Mid 
retired  with  a  portion  of  his  Aohfean  subjects  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  He  expelled  tlie  lonians, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  continued  henceforth  to  be  in- 
liabited  by  the  Achseans,  and  to  be  called  after  them.  The  lonians  with- 
drew to  Attica,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  aftenvards  emigrated  to  Asia 
Minor. 

§  5,  The  Heradeidfe  and  the  DOrians  now  divided  between  them  the 
dominions  of  Tisamenus  and  of  the  other  Achtean  princes.  The  kingdoip 
of  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylus  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as  their 
guide;  and  it  was  screed  that  Temenus,  Cresphonles,  and  the  infant 
sons  of  Aristodemus  should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia. 
Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Messe- 
nia to  Cresphontes. 

The  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  their  new  territories  is  said  to  have 
been  made  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  The  Epeana,  who  inhabited 
Elis,  submitted  to  Oxylus  and  his  ^tolians  after  their  king  had  been  killed 
in  single  combat  by  one  of  the  2Etolian  chiefe.  From  this  lime  the 
Epeans  disappear  ii-om  history,  and  their  place  is  supphed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  are  represented  as  descendants  of  the  jEtolian  conquerors. 

The  sliare  of  Temenus  originally  comprehended  only  Ai^;os  and  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  ;  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  successively  occupied 
Trcezen,  Epidaunis,  ^gina,  Sicyon,  and  Pldius,  which  thus  became  Doric 
states. 

The  sons  of  Aristodemus  obtained  possession  of  Sparta  by  the  treason 
of  an  Achsean,  named  Philonomus,  who  received  as  a  recompense  the 
neighboring  town  and  territory  of  Amyclfe.     The  towns  are  said  to  have 

»  From  ravf,  "a  ship,"  and  tlie  root  jriry,  which  occurs  in  lyl/yinifu,  "  faatsii"  "build." 
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eubmitted  without  resistance,  with  the  exception  of  Helos,  the  inhabilante 
of  which  were,  as  a  punishment,  reduced  to  slavery,  thus  givmg  rise  to  the 
class  of  slaves  or  serfs  called  Helots. 

Messenia  yielded  to  Cresphontes  ivithout  a  struggle.  Melanflius,  who 
ruled  over  Ihe  eountjy  aa  the  representative  of  the  race  of  the  Pylian 
Nestor,  ivilhdrew  to  Attica  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects. 

Corinth  was  not  conquered  by  the  Dorians  liU  Ihe  next  genemtioa. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  Darned  Hippotes,  had  put  to  death  the 
seer  Carans,  when  the  Heracleidfe  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  at  Nau- 


^ He  tad  m  consequence  been  banished  for  ten  years,  and  was  not 

allowed  to  lake  part  In  the  entoiprie.  His  son,  Aletes,  who  deiied  Me 
name  from  his  long  wanderings,  subse^uentlj.  attaclied  Corinth  at  He 
head  of  a  body  of  Dotaans.  The  mighty  dynast;  of  ti,o  Sisyphids  wa. 
expelled,  and  many  of  the  ^lian  inhabitant,  emigrated  to  foreign  !«,*. 
S  6.  Such  are  the  main  feahires  of  the  legend  of  the  Eetnm  of  the 
Heraoleidie.  In  order  to  make  the  story  inore  strilmig  and  unpressiye  it 
con,presa»  mto  a  single  epoch  events  which  probably  occupied  .eToral 
generation!  It  i,  in  itself  improbable  that  the  brave  Ach.an.  quietty 
submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders  after  a  momenhuy  straggle.  We  have, 
moreover,  many  indications  that  such  was  not  the  ftot,  and  thai  it  was 
only  gradually  and  aiier  a  long-protracted  contest  that  the  Dorians  became 
undisputed  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Pelopoime.ns.  The  hm^na- 
tion  toves  to  assign  to  one  cause  the  results  of  numerous  and  different  ac- 
tions. ThusiaourownhistorywetisodtoreadthatthomnqnestofEng. 
land  by  the  mnuans  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Hasting  in  which 
Harold  fell,  whereas  wo  now  know  that  tlie  Saion,  long  "continued  to 
ofier  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Koman  hivadeiE,  and  that  the  latter 
did  not  become  undisputed  masters  of  the  country  for  two  or  three  cenor. 
ations.  * 

That  portion  of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  Dorians  to  have  been  con- 
ducted  mto  Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Aehiean  blood,  may  safely  be  rejected, 
notwithstanding  the  general  behef  of  the  fact  in  ancient  tunes.  The  Dori 
ans,  as  we  have  alieatly  seen,  were  poor  in  mythical  renown ;  and  it  would 
^pear  that  the  royal  family  at  Sparta,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  claimed 
aercufa  as  their  fonnder  in  order  to  conned  tiemselve.  with  the  ancient 
glortcs  of  tl,e  Ach«mi  race.  They  thus  became  the  representative,  of 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes  j  and  in  the  Pereian  war  the  Spartans  on  one 
occasion  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  con 
sequence  of  this  connection.  W.  cannot  err  hi  supposing  the  story  to  be 
a  fiibncation  of  later  Smea,  seemg  that  there  are  such  obvious  reasons  for 
Its  forgery,  and  such  mherent  improbability  in  its  truth. 

§  7.  The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  m  Asia  Maior  is  closely  con- 
nected m  He  legends  with  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
ihere  is  nothing  unpiobaMe  in  the  statement,  that  the  original  iuhabilanls, 
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who  had  been  dislodged  by  (he  inyaders,  sought  new  homes  on  fte  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  conquest  of  Peloponaesua,  many 
eepaiate  occurrences  are  unquestionably  grouped  into  one.  The  stream 
of  migration  probably  eontinued  to  flow  across  tlie  ^gean  from  Greece  to 
Asia  Minor  for  several  generations.  Mew  adventurepB  constantly  joined 
the  colonists  who  were  already  settled  in  the  comitry,  and  thus  m  course 
of  time  the  varioiK  Greek  cities  were  founded,  which  were  spread  over 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis  on  the  north  to  Lycia 
on  the  south.  These  cities  were  divided  among  tlie  three  great  races  of 
.^Solians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  —  the  JEolians  occupying  the  nortliem 
portion  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos, 
tlie  lonians  the  centi-al  part,  with  the  islands  of  Cliios,  Samos,  and  the 
Cydades,  and  the  Dorians  the  southwestern  coi-ner,  with  the  blands  of 
Khodes  and  Cos. 

I  8.  The  ^olic  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest.  Achseans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  were  led  by 
their  native  princes,  the  descendants  of  Orestes,  to  seek  new  homes  in  the 
East.  In  Bceotia  they  were  joined  by  a  part  both  of  the  orig^al  inhabits 
ants  of  tlie  country  and  of  their  Bceotian  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who 
■were  JEolians,  the  migration  is  called,  the  JEo^a,  but  sometimes  also  the 
Boeotian.  The  united  body  of  emigrants,  however,  still  continued  under 
the  command  of  the  Achfean  princes.  They  embarked  at  the  port  of 
Aulis,  from  which  Agamemnon  had  s^ed  against  Troy.  They  first  oc- 
cupied Lesbos,  where  they  founded  sis  cities ;  and  a  detachment  of  them 
settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  foot  of  Momit  Ida  to 
the  mouth  of  tiie  river  Hermus.  Smyrna  was  ori^ally  an  iEolic  city, 
hut  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  In  the  historical 
times  there  were  eleven  JEohc  cities  on  the  mainland,  but  of  these  C^me 
was  the  only  one  which  rose  to  importance.* 

§  9.  The  Ionic  migration  was  more  important  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  flourishing  dties  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  lonians,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Achieans  fi-om  their  homes  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  bad  taken  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  lonians,  however,  appesu"  to  liave  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  emigrants.  Inhabitants  from  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countries,  had  also  fled  to  Attica,  which  is 
said  to  have  afforded  protection  and  welcome  to  all  these  fugitives.  The 
small  territory  of  Attica  could  not  permanently  support  this  increase  of 
population  ;  and  accordingly  these  strangers  resolved  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  iEolians  and  seek  new  settiements  in  the  East  Tliey  were  led 
by  princes  of  the  family  of  Codrua,  the  last  king  of  Attica.    In  their  pas- 
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eage  across  the  Mgem  Sea  they  colonized  most  of  the  Cycladea ;  and  in 
Asia  Minor  they  took  possession  of  the  fertile  country  from  the  Heimns 
to  the  Mseander,  which  was  henceforth  called  Ionia,  and  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of  Chios  and  Samoa.  In  this  disti-ict  we  find  twelve  inde- 
pendent states  in  later  times,  all  of  which  adopted  the  Ionic  name,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  their  origin,  and  were  unit«d  by  the  common 
worship  of  the  god  Poseidon  (Neptune)  at  the  great  P^-lonic  festival.* 
There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  these  cities  were  really  founded  at  different 
periods  and  by  different  emigrants,  although  their  origin  is  asci'ibed  to  the 
great  legend^y  migration  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  aiid  which  Ib 
referred  by  chronologisfs  to  one  special  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war. 


Map  of  the  chief  areek'Colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 


*  The  names  of  the  twelve  louic  cities,  enumemted  from  sonlh  to  north,  wera  Milstus 
UyOs,  FiiSiiG,  Samos,  EphSsns,  ColCplian,  LebSdus,  Teus,  Erythrie,  CliioB,  Clii^omScie, 
Phocffia.    To  these  twelve  Smjraa  was  afterwsjTJs  added. 
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§  10.  The  Doric  colonies  in  the  soutliwcstei-n  corner  of  Asia  Minor 
and  in  tiie  neighboi^ng  islands  may  he  traced  in  like  manaec  to  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  hy  the  Dorians.  In  the  general  change  of  popular 
tion  and  consequent  emigrations  caused  by  this  imporlant  event,  some  of 
the  Doric  chiefs  were  also  induced  to  quit  the  country  they  had  recently 
suMued,  and  to  lead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen  and  of  the  conquered 
Acliieaus  to  Asia.  Tiie  most  celebi-ated  of  the  Doric  migrations  was  that 
coHducted  by  the  Argive  Althtemenes,  a  desceadant  of  Temenus,  who, 
after  leaving  some  of  his  followers  at  Crete,  proceeded  with  the  remainder 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  lie  founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus, 
lalysus,  and  Camirus,  About  the  same  time  Dorians  settled  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Cos,  and  founded  the  dties  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus 
on  the  mainland.  These  six  colonies  formed  a  confederation,  usually 
csJled  the  Doric  Hexapolis. 

§  11.  Doric  colonies  were  also  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the  islwids. 
of  Crete,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  colonization  of  Crete  more  particularly 
deserves  our  attention,  on  account  of  the  similaiity  of  tiie  institutions  of  its 
Doric  cities  to  those  of  Sparta.  There  were  Dorians  in  Crete  in  tiie  time 
of  the  Odyssey,  but  tiiek  chief  migrations  to  this  island  took  place  in  the 
third  generation  after  Iheir  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Spaita,  and  tiie 
other  by  the  Ai^ive  Althsemenes.  Of  the  latter  we  have  already  spoken ; 
tiie  former  consisted  chiefly  of  Minyans,  who  had  been  settled  at  AmycljB 
by  the  Achsan  Philonomus,  to  whom  the  Spartans  had  granted  tiiis  city 
on  account  of  his  ti-eachery,  as  has  been  already  related.  These  Minyans, 
having  revolted  against  Sparta,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants, 
but  accompanied  by  many  Spartans-  They  sailed  towards  Ci'ete,  and  in 
their  parage  settled  some  of  thdr  number  in  the  island  of  Melos,  which 
remsuned  faithful  to  Lacedaemon,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wai'.  In  Crete  they  founded  Goriys  and  Lyctus,  which  are  mentioned  as 
Spartan  colonies.  The  Doric  colonists  in  Crete  were  anxious  to  connect 
themselves  ivith  the  mythical  glories  of  Minos,  and  consequentiy  ascribed 
then-  political  and  social  institutions  to  this  celebrs^ed  hero.  Hence  tiie 
tradition  arose  that  the  Spartan  institutions  were  bon-owed  by  Lycurgus 
from  those  of  Crete ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  tiiat  their  similarity  was 
owb"  to  their  common  origin,  Mid  that  the  Dorians  of  Crete  breught  from 
the  mother  country  usages  which  tiiey  sought  to  hallow  by  tiie  revei-ed 
name  of  Minos. 

§  12.  The  Keturn  of  the  Heracleidse  and  the  foundation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colonies  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Mythical  Age.  From  this 
time  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in  the  first  Olympiad,  there 
is  a  period  of  nearly  three,  hundred  years,  according  to  the  common  chro- 
nologj'.  Of  this  long  period  we  have  scarcely  any  record.  But  this  ought 
not  to  excitu  our  surprise.     The  subjects  of  mythical  narrative  are  drawn. 
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not  from  recent  events,  but  from  an  rniiiginaiy  past,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  separated  from  the  present  by  an  indefinite  number  of  j'ears.  Origi- 
naUy  no  attempt  was  made  to  assign  any  particular  date  to  tlie  grand  events 
of  the-MjtIiical  Age.  It  was  suffldent  for  the  earlier  Greeks  to  believe 
that  their  gods  and  heroes  were  removed  fi-oni  them  by  a  vast  number  of 
generations;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  litCTary  men  of 
Greece  endeavored  to  count  backwards  to  the  Mythical  Age,  and  to  affix 
dates  to  the  chief  events  in  legendary  Greece. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


i   or  IIOMEE. 


|1,  ImportancBof  theSubjeot.  ^2.  Rise  of  Poetry  in  Graoce.  Epic  Ballatia  preparatory 
to  the  Epopae.  ^  K.  The  Poems  of  the  Epio  Cycle,  in  whioli  tlie  litad  and  tlia  Odyssey 
were  included.  H-  Diversity  of  Opinions  respeoHi^  the  Life  and  Data  of  Homer. 
§  B.  Iliad  and  Odyesey  reoited  to  Pablio  Compntdes  by  the  RhapsodiatB.  ^  6.  A  stand- 
ard Text  of  liie  Poems  first  formed  by  Peisislratns.  ^  7.  Modem  Controversy  respecting 
the  Orif^n  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  Prolegmnena  of  Wolf.  §  8.  The  Iliad  and  tha  Odye- 
sey were  om^naily  not  committed  to  wtlBng.  §  9.  They  ware  preserved  by  Uie  Ehap- 
sodists.  ^  10.  They  did  not  consist  oiiginally  of  separate  ijiys,  but  were  composed  by 
one  Poet,  as  is  shown  by  Iheic  PoeUcal  Unity. 

§  1.  No  history  of  Greece  would  be  complete  wifliout  some  account  of 
the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  whicli  they  have 
given  rise  in  modem  times.  Homer  was  called  hy  the  Greeks  themselves 
The  Poet.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  wei-e  the  Greek  Bible.  They 
were  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of  religions  doctrine 
and  early  history.  They  were  learnt  by  boys  at  school,  they  were  the 
study  of  men  in  their  riper  years,  and  even  in  the  lime  of  Socrates  there 
wei-e  Athenian  gentlemen  who  could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  ancient  world  a  Greek  settled,  he  carried  with  him  a 
love  for  the  great  poet ;  and  long  after  the  Greek  people  had  lost  their 
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e  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  continued  to  msiintain  an  midi- 
minialieJ  lold  upon  tLeir  affections.  No  pi-oduction  of  profane  literature 
has  exercised  so  wide  and  long-continued  an  influence,  and  consequently 
the  history  of  these  poems  demands  and  deserves  our  oireful  attention. 

§  2.  The  origin  of  the  Biad  and  the  Odyssey  cannot  be  underatood  with- 
out a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  poetry  in  Greece.  Among  the  Gi'eeks, 
as  among  all  other  nations,  poetry  was  cultivated  before  prose.  The  first 
poetical  compositions  appear  to  have  been  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or 
simple  ballads  recounting  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  some  fevorite 
hero.  "We  have  already  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Heroic  Age  were 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  that  the  entertainments  of  the  nobles  wei-e 
enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  bai-d.  Originally  these  songs  appear  to 
have  been  shorty  unconnected  lays.  They  may  be  regarded  as  epic  poems 
in  the  more  indefinite  sense  of  the  term,  since  they  perpetuated  and 
adorned  the  memory  of  great  men  or  great  deeds.  The  next  irapoi-tant 
st«p  in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry  was  to  combine  these  separate  ep- 
icd  songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  Sueh  a  poem  may  be  called  an 
Epopee,  Mid  presents  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  the  art.  It  i-eqiares 
genius  of  a  far  higher  order,  a  power  of  combination  and  construction,  not 
needed  in  poems  of  the  fonner  class.  Short  epical  poems  appear  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Homer,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Lay  of  the 
Trojan  Horse,  sung  by  the  bard  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  tie  coti- 
_straction  of  the  epopee,  or  the  epic  poem  in  the  nobler  sense,  is  prabably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

§  3«  A  lat^e  number  of  these  epic  poems  were  extant  in  antiquity. 
We  know  the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  them.  Their  subjects  were  all 
taken  from  the  Greek  legends.  They  were  arranged  by  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria,  about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a 
chronological  series,  banning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  conchidmg  with  the  deaih  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Telegonus.  This  collection  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  the  poela  whose  works  formed  part  of  it  were  called  Cyclic  poets. 
The  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle,  and  consequentiy 
the  name  of  Cyclic  poet  did  not  ori^nally  carry  with  it  any  association  of 
contempt.  But  as  the  best  poems  in  the  Cycle  were  spoken  of  by  them- 
selves or  by  the  titles  of  their  separate  authors,  the  general  name  of  Cyclic 
poeta  came  to  be  applied  only  to  the  -worst,  especiaUy  aa  many  of  the 
inferior  poems  in  the  Cycle  appear  to  have  been  anonymous.  Hence  we 
can  understand  why  Horace  *  and  ofliers  speak  in  such  diapar.nging  terms 
of  the  Cyclic  writers,  and  how  the  inferiority  of  the  Cyehc  poems  is  con- 
trasted with  the  excellence  of  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey,  although  the 
latter  had  been  originally  included  aiaong  them. 

«  "Heo  sic  iuolpics,  ut  scriptor  cjclious  olira,"  —  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  187. 
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§  4  AU  these  poems  are  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  which  stood  out  prominently  above  all  the  others.  Through- 
out the  flo«rishii^  period  of  Greek  literature  these  unrivalled  works  were 
universally  regarded  as  tlie  productions  of  a  single  mind.  At  a  later  time 
some  of  file  Alexandrine  grammarians  attributed  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
to  two  different  authors ;  but  this  innovation  in  the  popular  belief  was  never 
regarded  with  much  favor,  and  obtained  few  converts. «  Although  an- 
tiquity was  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  Homer, 
there  was  very  little  agreement  respecting  the  place  of  hJs  birth,  the  details 
of  his  life,  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His 
poems  were  the  productions  of  an  age  in  which  writing  was  either  totally 
unknown  or  at  all  events  little  practised,  Mid  which  was  unaccustomed  to 
anything  like  historical  investigation.  Seven  cities  Imd  claim  to  his  biiiii,t 
and  most  of  them  had  legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his 
alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an  itinerant  bai-d  acquainted  with  poverty 
and  son-ow.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek  ;  but 
this  is  the  only  iact  in  his  life  which  can  be  regarded  as  certain.  Several 
of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  where  there  existed  a  poetical  gens  or  fraternity  of 
Homerids,  who  traced  their  descent  from  a  divine  progenitor  of  this  name. 
Most  modem  scholars  believe  Smyrna  to  have  been  his  bii-thplace.  The 
discrepances  respecting  his  date  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  dif- 
ferent epochs  assigned  to  him  offer  a  diversity  of  neai-ly  five  hundred  yeara. 
Herodotiis  places  Homer  four  hundred  yeara  before  himself,  according  to 
which  he  lived  about  b.  c.  850.  This  date,  or  a  littie  later,  appears  more 
probable  than  any  ofhei".  He  must  be  placed  before  the  first  Olympiad, 
6r  B.  c.  776;  while,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  very  long  before  that 
epoch,  it  becomes  still  more  wonderful  that  bis  poems  should  have  come 
down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  historical  times. 

§  5.  The  mode  in  which  these  poems  were  preserved  has  occasioned 
great  controversy  in  modern  times.  On  this  point  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently; but  even  if  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the  poet  himself 
and  were  handed  down  to  posterity  m  this  manner,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  rarely  read.  We  must  endeavor  to  i-ealize  the  difference  between 
ancient  Greece  and  our  own  times.  During  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Aflienian  literature,  raMmscripts  were  indifferently  written,  without 
division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  They  were  scarce 
and  costiy,  could  only  be  obtdned  by  the  wealthy,  and  only  read  by  those 
who  had  had  considerable  literary  training.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Greeks  could  never  become  a  i-eading  people;  and  thus  the  great  mass 

*  The  erammarianB  who  mi^ntaiiied  tha  separate  origin  of  Uie  Hisd  and  Odyssey  -were 
called  Cherizontea  (xupifoirts)  or  Separatiats. 

t  "  Smj-ma,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Ehodoa,  ArgOB,  Alheuce, 
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even  of  the  Aflienians  became  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  Greece  only  by  hearing  them  recited  at  Heir  aolemn  festivals 
and  on  other  public  occasions.  This  was  more  strikingly  the  case  at  an 
eai-lier  period.  The  Hiad  and  die  Odyssey  were  not  read  by  individuals 
in  private,  but  were  sung  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  ear  tmd  feelings  of  a  sympathizing  multitude ; 
and  much  of  the  impi-easion  wliich  they  produced  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  talent  of  the  reciter,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in  solitary 
i-eading.  The  bard  originally  sung  his  own  lays  to  the  accompaniment  of 
his  lyre.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  body  of  professional  reciters,  called 
Ehapsodists,*  who  reheareed  the  poems  of  others.  They  employed  no 
musical  accompaniment,  and  depended  solely  for  effect  upon  voice  and 
manner,  Tliey  travelled  from  town  to  town,  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
laurel  bi-anch  or  wand  as  their  badge  of  office ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  acquired  great  exceUence  m  their  ait.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
time  the  rhapsodist  succeeded  to  the  bard;  but  the  class  of  professional 
reciters  must  have  arisen  as  epic  poetry  ceased  to  be  produced;  and  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  the  epic  poems  were  recited  esclu- 
sively  by  the  Ehapsodists,  either  in  short  fragments  before  private  com- 
panies, or  as  continuous  poems  at  public  festivals. 

§  6.  In  early  times  tlie  Eliapsodisls  appear  to  have  had  exclusive  pos-  ■ 
session  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in  the  seventh  centmy  before  the 
Christian  era,  literary  culture  began  to  prevail  among  ihe  Greeks  j  and 
men  of  education  and  wealth  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of 
the  great  poet  of  the  nation.  From  this  ea«se  copies  came  to  be  circulated 
among  the  Greeks ;  but  most  of  them  contained  only  separate  portions  of  the 
poems,  or  single  rhapsodies,  as  they  were  caUed.  Entire  copies  of  such  ex- 
tensive works  must  have  been  very  rare  at  this  early  period  of  literature. 
The  way  in  which  the  separate  parts  should  be  arranged  seems  to  have  . 
given  rise  to  some  dispute ;  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  numerous 
variations  in  the  text  of  different  copies.  The  very  popularity  and  wide 
extension  of  the  poems  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  text  Since  the . 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  rera^nized  standard  of  early  history  and 
mjtiiology,  each  tribe  was  anxious  that  honorable  mention  should  be  made 
of  their  heroes  and  their  race  in  these  poems,  and  endeavored  to  supply 
such  omissions  by  interpolating  passages  favorable  to  themselves.  The 
Ehapsodists  also  introduced  alterations,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
inserted  lines  of  their  own  composition.  From  these  causes,  as  well  as 
from  others,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  variations  found  in  the  text  by 

«  The  etymology  of  the  word  Rhapsoaist  (pa<^aS6s)  is  iincertain  ;  some  deriving  It 
fromtheslnfforwandof  oiEce  (pci^ot,  or  poir/c)- "nd  others  from  piuTfti,  aoiSfp,  to 
denote  the  oonplmg  together  of  verses  without  any  considerable  pauses,  —  the  even  nn. 
bn'ken  flow  of  liio  epio  poom  as  contrasted  with  ijric  yeraes.  ' 
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the  reading  class  which  began  to  be  formed  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
discovery  of  these  varieties  naturally  Jed  to  measures  for  estabhshing  a 
standard  text  of  the  national  poet.  Solon  is  Bfad  to  have  introduced  im- 
proved regulations  for  the  public  recitations  of  the  poems  at  the  Athenian 
festivals ;  but  it  is  to  Peisista^us,  the  tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens,  that  the 
great  merit  is  ascribed  of  collecting  and  arraDging  the  poems  in  their 
present  form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recited  at  the  great  PanathenMC 
festival  at  Athens.  It  is  expressly  stoted  by  Cicero,*  that  Peisistratus  is 
"  reputed  to  have  arranged  the  books  of  Homer,  previously  in  a  state  of 
confiision,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them  " ;  and  this  statement 
is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  (about  b,  c.  530,)  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a 
standard  test  of  their  great  poet,  which  formed  the  .basis  of  all  sut«equent 
editions. 

S  7.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  of  antiquity,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  regarded  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the  productions  of  the 
one  poet,  called  Homer.  This  opinion  continued  to  be  held  by  almost  all 
modem  scholars  down  to  the  year  1795,  when  the  celebrated  German  Pro- 
fessor, F,  A.  Wolf,  published  his  Prolegomma,  or  Pi-efatory  Essay  to  the 
Iliad.  In  this  work  he  maintained  the  starlling  hypothesis  that  neither  the 
Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  was  composed  as  a  distinct  whole,  but  that  they 
originally  consisted  of  separate  epical  ballads,  each  constituting  a  single 
poem,  and  that  these  separate  lays,  which  had  no  common  purpose  nor 
fixed  arrangement,  were  for  the  firet  time  reduced  to  writing  and  formed 
into  the  two  great  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  by  Peisistratus  and 
hia  friends.  Strange  and  startling  aa  this  theory  seems,  it  was  not  entirely 
new.  The  substance  of  it  had  been  already  propounded  by  Vico,  a  Nea- 
pohtan  writer  of  great  originality,  and  by  our  own  great  countryman, 
Eenlley ;  f  but  their  opinions  had  not  been  supported  by  ai^uments,  and 
were  soon  foi^Hen,  Accordingly,  the  publication  of  Wolf's  Essay  took 
the  whole  literary  world  by  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  book  in  modem 
times  has  effected  so  complete  a  revolution  in  (he  opinions  of  scholars. 
Even  tliose  who  were  the  most  opposed  to  his  views  have  had  their  own 
opinions  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  ai'guments  which  he  brought 
forwai-d,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  establish  the  old  doctrine  in  its 
original  integrity.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  work  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  controversy  to  which  Wolf's  Essay  has  given  rise.  We  can 
only  endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  principal  arguments  and  of  the  chief 

•  De  Oratore,  lii.  34. 

t  Vioo  flied  in  1T44.  Tha  words  of  Bentley  ara:  "  Homer  wrote  a  seqoal  of  eongs  and 
riiapsodiea,  to  be  suag  by  bimself,  for  emaU  earnings  eni  good  cheer,  at  festivals  Had  otlier 
dajB  of  merriment ;  tUe  Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  tha  Odyssds  for  the  other  sex.  These 
loose  soiigs  wei's  not  collected  tKtgether  into  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  until  fivs  hnndred 
years  after.' ^ 
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objections  of  his  opponents,  stating  at  tlie  eaaae  time  tlie  opimoa  which 
seems  to  us  tie  most  probable. 

§  8.  The  first  argument  which  Wolf  bi-ought  forward  to  support  his 
position  was,  that  no  written  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  could  be 
shown  lo  have  existed  daring  the  earher  times  to  which  their  composition 
is  referred,  and  that,  without  writmg,  such  long  and  compUcated  works 
could  neitlier  have  been  composed  nor  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  order 
lo  prove  this,  be  entered  into  a  minute  discnssion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  It  is  sufBeient  to  state  here  a  few  of  the  more  impoitant 
results  at  which  he  arrived.  In  eai-ly  times  the  Greeks  had  no  easy  and 
«3onvenient  materials  for  wriidng,  such  as  must  have  been  mdispensable  for 
bng  manuscripts  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Moreover,  the  traces  of 
writing  in  Greece  are  exceedingly  rare,  even  in  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  we  have  no  remaining  inscriptions  earlier  thtui 
the  40ih  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620).  In  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  there 
is  not  a  single  trmx  of  the  art  of  writing.*  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
epita(.h  or  inscription  ;  corns  are  unknown,  and  even  the  supercai^  of  a 
ship  has  no  written  list  of  his  cai-go,  but  is  obliged  to  remember  it.f  la 
addition  to  this,  the  absence  of  the  letter  called  Digamma  in  the  text  of  tlie 
poems  is  a  sti-ong  proof  that  they  were  not  oiiginally  committed  te  -writing. 
This  letter  existed  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and  was 
constanfly  employed  by  the  poet,  but  it  had  entirely  vanished  irom  the 
language  when  they  were  first  written. 

§  9.  It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  admit  the  former  part  of  Wolf's 
first  argument,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  wei-e  originally  not  written ; 
but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  without  this  means  such  long  poems 
could  neither  have  been  composed  nor  handed  down  to  posterity  ?  These 
two  questions  are  not  necessarily  connected,  though  they  have  been  usual- 
ly discussed  togetlier.  Those  who  have  maint^ed  the  original  unity  of 
the  Iliad  and  Oiiyssey,in  opposition  to  Wolf,  have  generaUy  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  tfaem  to  prove  that  the  poems  were  written  from  the  begin- 
nmg.  But  this  appears  to  us  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  present  day  the 
memory  has  become  so  mucf  wteakened  by  the  artificial  aid  of  writing,  that 
it  may  be  difficult  for  ua  tcf,p(iiceive  of  the  production  of  a  long  work 
widiout  such  assistance.  But  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Even 
modem  poets  have  composed-long  poems,  and  have  preserved  them  faith- 
fully in  theu-  memories,  before  committing  tliem  to  writing.  It  must  also 
be  recollected,  that  poetry  was  the  profession  of  the  ancient  bards  ;  that  it 
was  not  the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours,  but  that  they  devoted  to  it 


*  The  only  passage  in  which  letters  are  supposed  to  be  meniioneii  is  in 

It  here  tlie  o^fiOTa  Xvypd  ace  supposed  by  W 

pliabstioal  characters. 

t  He  is  ^OjJTou  (u^/iuK.    OdySB.  yjii.  164. 


but  here  tlie  o^fiOTa  Xvypd  ace  supposed  by  Wolf  and  others  to  signify  piotorial,  aud  n, 

■Iphabstioal  oharacte'- 
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all  the  encjwiea  of  their  hearts  and  souls.  The  poems  which  they  thus 
.composed  ^vere  treasui'ecl  up  in  Ihe  memories  of  their  faithfiil  disciples, 
and  were  handed  down  to  poaterilj  by  the  Ehapsodists,  whose  lives  were 
also  devoted  to  Uiis  object  Tlie  recollection  of  these  poems  was  rendered 
easier  by  the  simple  nature  of  the  atory,  by  the  easy  structure  of  the 
verse,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sanie  words,  phrases,  and  similes, 
and  by  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas  and  reflective  thoughts.  Accord- 
ingly, we  believe  Hiat  the  Biad  and  the  Odyssey  might  haye  been  com- 
posed and  might  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  wiHiout  being 
written. 

§  10.  The  second  argument  employed  by  Wolf  to  maintain  his  hy- 
pothesis was  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  them- 
selves. He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  only  unity  of  the  poems  arises 
from  their  subjects,  and  that  the  numerous  contradictions  found  in  them 
plainly  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a  single  mind. 
The  Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  he  remarks,  had 
formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  epic  ballads,  and  it  was  only  because 
fhey  had  happened  to  fit  into  one  another  that  they  were  combined  into 
two  comprehensive  poems  by  Peisistratus  and  his  literary  friends.  A 
modem  disciple  of  his  sdiool  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  resolve  the 
Eiad  into  the  ori^nal  independent  lays  out  of  which  he  supposes  the  poem 
to  have  beea  formed.  Now  it  is  evident  tliat  this  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  for  which 
there  is  no  space  m  the  present  work.  We  can  only  state,  that  the  best 
modem  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
directly  contraiy  to  "Wolf's  daring  theory.  Some  of  the  ablest  critics  in 
modem  tunes  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  wliile  they 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  inteipolationa,  more  or  less  extensive,  in 
both  poems,  the  general  result  has  been  to  estabKsh  their  poetical  unity, 
and  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  the  greatest  models  of  Ihe  epic  ai-t. 
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GROWTH    OF    THE     GRECIAN    STATES. 

B.  C.  776-500. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


GESEKAL   SUKVEY   OE  'JUE   GUE 

i  1.  Nature  rf  Uie  Subjact.  J  2.  Tlie  Cliief  Ties  ■which  bound  the  Greeks  tcgather. 
Community  of  Blood  and  of  Langnaga.  4  ^'  Community  of  Religious  Bites  Bud  Fas- 
tivsls.  5  4.  The  Ampliietyonic  Council.  5  ^'  The  OlympiB  Games.  ^  6.  The  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  lathiraan  Games.  4  T.  Tha  Iniiuence  of  these  FestiralB.  5  8.  Influence  of 
tli6  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  ^  9.  Commmiity  of  Manners  nnd  Chafacler.  ^  10.  The 
Independent  Sovereignty  of  each  City  a  settled  Masun  in  tha  Greek  Mind. 

1 1.  The  present  Book  will  contain  the  History  of  Greece  from  the 
first  Olympiad,  or  the  year  776  b.  c,  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks  from  Persia,  in  the  year  500  b.  c. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  is  very  scanty,  and  con- 
sists of  only  a  small  number  of  solitary  facts,  wliich  have  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  one  another.  Tlie  division  of  Gi-eece  into  a  numher  of  saiall 
independent  states  is  a  drcumstsmce  that  causes  great  difficulties  f o  the  hh- 
forian.  Unlike  the  history  of  Eome,  which  is  confined  to  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  a  single  people,  the  history  of  Greece  &ora 
its  commencement  to  its  close  suffers  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent  from  a 
waiit  of  unity  in  its  subject.     This  is  atrikmgly  the  csise  with  the  first  two 
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centuries  of  the  period  naii-ated  in  tte  present  Book ;  and  it  is  not  till  we 
come  to  iCa  close,  that  we  are  able  to  present  a  connected  history  of  tie 
Grecian  nation.  It  was  the  Persian  invasiona  of  Greece  which  first  im- 
pressed the  leading  Greek  states  with  fie  necessity  of  uniting  togetlier 
against  tiie  common  foe ;  and  since  the  military  resources  of  Sparta  were 
then  confessedly  supei'ior  to  those  of  all  the  otiier  Greeks,  they  naturally 
intrusted  to  her  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  this  way  Grecian  histoiy 
acquires  a  unity  of  interest  which  is  altogether  wantmg  in  the  eai-ller 
times.  There  are,  however,  some  fecta  during  the  eai-lier  period  which 
claim  our  attention.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  growth  of  Sparta 
and  Athens;  the  number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian 
cities ;  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  connected  seas ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  literature  and  art. 

Before  we  proceed  to  ^ve  an  account  of  these  events,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
tory, and  to  point  out  the  various  causes  which  united  them  as  a  people, 
notwillisfandiag  their  separation  into  so  many  independent  commuiiities. 

§  2.  The  chief  ties,  which  bound  together  the  GreeiMi  world,  were  com- 
munity of  blood  and  langu!^,  community  of  religious  rites  and  festivfJs, 
and  community  of  manners  and  character.  Of  these  the  first  and  ttie 
most  important  was  the  possession  of  a  common  descent  and  a  common 
language.  The  Gi-eeka  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  parentage";  they 
all  considei-ed  themselves  descendants  of  Heilen ;  and  they  all  described 
men  and  cities  which  were  not  Grecian  by  the  term  Barharian.  This 
word  has  passed  into  our  own  language,  but  with  a  very  different  idea ;  for 
die  Greeks  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  every  foreigner,  to  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  as  well  as  to  the  rude  tribes  of  Scytiiia 
and  Gaul.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  expressed  repugnance  to  one 
nsing  a  foreign  language ;  but  as  the  Greeks  became  in  course  of  time 
superior  ia  intelligence  to  the  surrounding  nations,  it  conveyed  also  a 
notion  of  contempt  Notwithstanding  the  various  dialects  employed  in 
different  parts,  there  was,  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  sufficient  uniform- 
ity in  the  language  to  render  it  everywhere  intelli^ble  to  a  Greek ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  early  times  powerfiiUy  assisted  in  maintaining  the  same  type  of 
language  among  the  different  Greek  races. 

§  3.  The  second  bond  of  union  was  a  community  of  religious  rites  and 
festivala.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  worshipped 
the  same  gods ;  but  originally  there  were  no  reii^ous  meetings  common  to 
the  whole  Dation,  Sudi  meetings  were  of  gradual  growth.  They  were 
either  formed  by  a  number  of  neighboring  towns,  which  entered  into  an 
association  for  the  periodical  celebration  of  certain  reUgioua  rites,  or  they 
grew  out  of  a  festival  originally  confined  lo  a  single  state,  but  which  was 
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gradually  extended  to  the  ialzabitants  of  other  dfies,  till  at  length  it  he- 
came  open  to  the  whole  Grecian  world.  Of  the  former  elaas  we  have  an 
example  in  the  Amphictyonies,  of  the  latter  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Nemeaji,  and  Isthmian  games. 

§  4  The  word  Amphictyony  b  usually  derived  from  the  mythical  hero 
Amphictyon;  but  the  nMne  prohably  signifies  only  residents  around  and 
neighbors,*  and  was  used  to  designate  a  religious  association  of  neighbor- 
ing ti-ibes  or  cities,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  fixed  times  to  offer 
saoi-ifices  to  the  god  of  a  particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
common  property  and  under  the  common  protection  of  alL  There  were 
many  religious  associations  of  this  kmd  in  Greece;  but  Itere  was  one  of 
eo  much  celebrity,  that  it  threw  all  the  others  mto  the  shade,  and  came  to 
be  called  the  Amphictyonic  CouuciL  This  assembly  seems  to  have  been 
origmally  of  small  importance;  Mid  it  acquired  Its  superiority  over  other 
shnflar^  associations  by  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Delphian  temple,  of 
■which  it  was  the  appomted  guardian.  It  held  two  meetings  every  year, 
one  m  the  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  DelpU,  and  the  other  in  the' 
autumn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  at  Thormopylie.  Its  mcmhera, 
who  were  called  The  Amphictyons.t  consisted  of  sacred  depuliea  sent  from 
twelve  ti-ibes,  each  of  which  contained  several  independent  cities  or  states. 
The  deputies  were  composed  of  two  classes  of  representatives  from  each 
tribe, — a  chief  called  Hieromnemon,  and  subordinates  named  Pylagoi'fe. 
The  names  of  these  twelve  tribes  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts,  but  they 
were  probably  as  follows :  Thessahans,  'Bceotians,'  Dorians;  lonians,' 
Pen-hffibians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  CEtjeans,  Achieans,  Phocians,  Dolopes, 
and  Malians.  These  names  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  pfi)ve  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Council.  Several  of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  scarcely 
ever  occur  m  the  historical  period;  and  the  feet  of  the  Dorians  standmg 
on  an  equality  with  the  Dolopes  and  the  Malians,  shows  Hat  the  Couucil 
must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
tribes  represented  in  it  stood  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  two  votes 
bemg  ^ven  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  nothing  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  than  the  oath  taken  by  ita  members.  It  ran  thus :  "  We  will  not 
destroy  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  cut  it  off  from  runnmg  water,  in  war 
or  peace :  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  we  will  march  against  hun  and  destroy 
his  city.  If  any  one  shall  plunder  die  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cog- 
nizant thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  in  Ids 
temple  at  Delplu,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and 
by  every  means  in  our  power."     "We  tlius  see  that  the  main  duties  of  the 
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Council  were  to  restrain  acta  of  aggression  against  its  members,  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  It  is  true  tJiat 
tiie  Amphictyona  somedmea  took  a  larger  view  of  their  flmctions ;  but 
these  were  only  employed  for  political  purposes  when  they  could  he  made 
subservient  to  the  views  of  one  of  the  leading  Grecian  states.  They  were 
never  considered  as  a  national  congress,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  and 
defend  the  common  interests  of  Greece.  /If  such  a  congress  had  ever 
existed,  and  its  edicts  bad  commanded  the  obedience  of  the  Greeks,  the 
history  of  the  nation  would  have  had  a  different  course;  the  Macedonian 
kings  would  probably  have  remained  in  their  suhoi-dinate  condition,  aad 
united  Greece  might  even  have  defied  the  lemons  of  conquering  Eome.j 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  in  connection 
with  the  Delphian  temple ;  but  when  the  rights  of  the  god  had  been  vio- 
lated, it  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  members  of  the  league.  Of  this 
we  have  a  memorable  instance  in"  the  earher  period  of  Greek  history. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Crissa  \va3  situated  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, near  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  which  belonged  to  this  town  in  the 
most  ancient  times.*  It  possessed  a  fertile  and  vali^able  territory,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  port  called  Cirrha. 
Gradually  the  port  seems  to  have  grown  into  importance  at  the  expense  of 
the  town :  while  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  fell  into  the 
hMids  of  the  Dorian  tribe  of  the  Delphians,  and  expanded  into  a  town 
under  the  name  of  Delphi.  It  was  at  the  port^  of  Cirrha  that  most  of  the 
strangers  landed  who  came  to  consult  tlie  god;  and  the  inliabitants  of  this 
place  availed  themselves  of  their  position  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims,  and  to  iH-use  them  in  otter  ways.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages  the  Amphictyons  resolved  to  punish  the  CirrhEeans;  and  after 
waging  war  against  tliem  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  595  -  585),  the  Council  at 
lengUi  succeeded,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians  and  Athe- 
nians, in  taking  the  guilty  city.  It  is  related,  but  on  rather  suapidons 
authority,  that  the  city  was  fallen  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  poisoned 
Uie  waters  of  the  river  Pleistus,  which  flowed  through  the  place.  Cirrha 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhfean  or  Crisssean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one 
who  should  cultivate  it.  Thus  ended  the  Pirst  Sacred  War,  as  it  is 
usually  called ;  Mid  the  spoils  of  the  city  were  employed  by  the  victorioHa 
allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  games. 

§  5.  The  four  great  festivals  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmiaii,  and 

•  Crissa  WHS  situated  at  the  foot  of  Moaiit  ParnaEsus,  whETC  it  descends  precipitonsly  to  the 
CiTsaiEiui  Plain.  The  present  name  Is  Chryso.  Tlia  sitnation  is  one  of  ramariiable  beauty, 
having  the  lofty  heights  of  Paraassas  in  the  rear,  and  l>etweeQ  it  (uid  the  Corlntliian  Gulf, 
the  bBantJftjl  Oriasffian  Plain,  with  its  picturesque  olive-groves  and  ferffla  fields,  watered  by 
the  Pl^atus.  There  are  oonsideralile  remains  of  the  anoiant  walls,  which,  as  well  as  tlio 
esisling  name,  serve  to  identify  the  place.  —  En. 
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Nemean  games  were  of  greater  efficacy  than  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in 
promoting  a  spirit  of  union  among  tLe  various  branches  of  the  Greek  race, 
and  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  theii-  common  origin.     They  were  open 
to  aU  persona  who  could  prove  their  Hellecic  blood,  and  were  frequented 
by  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.     The  most  ancient  as 
well  as  the  moat  famous  of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated  at  Oljmpia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  m  the  ten-itofy  of  Elia,  and  near  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.     The  origin  of  flis  festival  is  lost  in  the 
Mythical  Ages.     It  is  said  to  have  been  revived  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
and-Lyeurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  in  the  year  776  B.  c. ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Greeks  at  a  later  time  began  to  use  the  Olympic  contest 
as  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regarded  as  the  first  Olympiad.    It 
continued  to  maintain  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  tlie  extinction 
of  Greek  freedom ;  and  it  was  not  till  394  a.  d.  that  it  was  finally  abol- 
islied  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.     It  was  celebrated  at  Hie  end  of  every 
four  years,"  and  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  woe 
called  an  Olympiad.     The  whole  festival  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Eleaas,  who  appointed  some  of  their  oivn  number  to  pi-eside  as 
judges,  undei-  the  name  of  the  HelIanodiciE.t     During  the  month  in  which 
It  was  celebraied  all  hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece.     The 
territory  of  Elis  itself  -was  considered  especially  sacred  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  no  armed  foree  could  enter  it  without  incuiTing  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege.    The  number  of  spectatoi-s  was  very  great ;  and  consulted  not  only 
of  those  who  were  attracted  by  private  mterest  or  curiosity,  but  of  depu- 
ties }  frem  the  difierent  Greek  states,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  tiieir  ofierings  and  the  splendor  of  their  general  appeai-ance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honor  of  their  native  cities.     At  fli-st  the  festival  was 
confined  to.a  single  dfiy,  and  consisted  of  notMng  riiore  than  a  match  of 
runners  in  ihe  slatlium ;  but  in  course  of  time  so  many  otiier  contests 
were  introduced,  that  the  games  occupied  five  days.     They  comprised 
various  tiials  of  sfi-ength  and  skill,  such  as  wrestling  bosmg,  the  Pancra- 
tium (boxing  and  wrestiing  combined),  and  the  complicated  Pentathlum 
(indudiug  jumping,  running,  flie  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling),  but  no 
combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons.     There  were  also  horse-races  and 
chariot-races ;  and  the  chariot-race,  with  four  full-^rown  horses,  became 
one  of  the  most  popukr  and  celebrated  of  ail  the  matches. 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gai-knd  of  wild-olive ;  but 
this  was  valued  as  one  of  the  dearest  distinctions  in  fife.     To  liave  his 

*  The  faativiil  was  called  by  the  Greaks  e,  FBnlaein-k  (irevratTijpis),  beeauBB  it  was 
colebrated  every  ffOi  jaar,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  the  reckoniug.  In  the  saina 
maunar,  n  feBtJyal  whioh  ooourred  at  the  and  of  eveiy  two  years  was  siud  to  be  celebrated 
every  ffiuvl  year,  and  was  called  a  IVieleris  (Tpunjoti) 
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name  proclaimed  as  victor  before  assembled  Hellas  was  an  object  of  am 
bition  with  the  noblest  and  the  wealthiest  of  Uie  Greeks.  Such  a  person 
was  considered  to  liave  conferred  everlasting  glory  npon  his  family  and 
his  country,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  distinguished 
honors.  His  statue  was  generally  erected  in  the  Altis  or  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus  a;.  Olympia ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  entered  his  native  city  in  a 
triumphal  pi-ocession,  in  which  his  praises  were  sung,  frequently  in  the 
bftiest  strains  of  poetry.  He  also  received  still  more  substantial  rewards. 
He  was  generally  relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  had  a  ri^ht  to 
the  front  seat  at  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  An  Athenian  victor  in 
the  Olympic  games  received,  in  acrordanca  with  one  of  Solon's  laws, 
a  prize  of  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  a  right  to  a  place  at  the  table 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  prytaneum  oi'  town-h^l ;  and  a  Spartan  con- 
queror had  the  privilege  of  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  near  the  person 
of  the  king. 

§  6.  During  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  the  three  other 
festivals  of  the  Pythian,  JSfemean,  and  Isthmian  games^hich  were  at  first 
only  local,  became  open  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Pyfliian  games,  as  a 
national  festival,  were  instituted  by  the  Amphictyons  after  the  destruction 
of  Crisaa  in  585  b.  C,  in  honor  of  ApoUo,  as  has  been  already  related. 
They  were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year,  on  the  Cirrhrean  plain, 
under  the  supermtendence  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  games  consisted  not 
only  of  matches  in  gymnastics  and  of  horse  and  chariot  races,  but  also  of 
contests  in  music  and  poetry.  They  soon  acquired  celebrity,  and  became 
second  only  to  the  great  Olympic  festival. 

The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  occurred  more  frequently  than  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian.  They  were  celebrated  once  in  two  yearsj  —  the 
Nemean  m  honor  of  the  Nemeaa  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea,  between 
PhUus  and  Cleonte,  originally  by  the  Cleon^ans  and  subsequently  by  the 
_Ai^ve8,  —  and  the  Istiimian  by  the  Corinthians,  on  their  isthmus,  in 
honor  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  As.in  the  Pythiwi  festival,  contests  in 
music  and  in  poetry,  as.weD  aa.gymnastics  and  chariol>-races,  formed  part 
of  these  games. 

§  7.  Aiihough  the  four  great  festivals  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
had  little  influence  in  promoting  the  political  union  of  Greece,  they  never- 
theless were  of  great  importance  in  making  the  various  sections  of  the 
race  feel  tliat  they  wei-e  all  members  of  one  family,  and  in  cementing  them 
together  by  common  sympathies  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  festivals,  for  one  was  celebrated  every 
year,  tended  to  the  same  result.  The  Greeks  were  thus  annually  re- 
minded of  their  common  ori^n,  and  of  the  great  distinction  which  esisted 
between  them  and  barbarians.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  mcidental  advan- 
tages which  attended  them.  The  concourse  of  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
.Bons  from  every  pait  of  the  Grecian  world  afforded  to  the  merchant  op- 
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portimities  for  traffic,  and  fo  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  the  best  means 
of  making  fierr  works  known.  During  tlie  time  of  the  games  the  Altia 
was  surrounded  with  booths,  in  which  a  busy  commerce  was  carried  on ; 
and  in  a  spacious  hall  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  the  poets,  philosophers, 
and  historians  were  accustomed  to  read  theii-  most  recent  works. 

The  perfect  equality  of  pei-sons  at  the  festival  demands  particular  men- 
tion. The  games  were  open  to  every  Greek,  without  any  distinction  of 
country  or  of  rank.  The  horse-ra<2«3  and  chariot-races  were  necesaai-ily 
confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  were  allowed  to  employ  others  as  riders  tuid 
drivers ;  but  the  rich  and  poor  ahie  could  contend  in  the  gymnastic 
matches.  This,  however,  was  far  fram  degrading  the  former  in  public 
opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the  various  cities 
took  part  m  the  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  matches.  Cylon, 
who  attempted  to  make  liimself  tyrant  of  Athens,  had  gamed  the  priae  in 
the  foof-i-ace ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  prince  of  Macedon,  had  also  run 
for  it ;  and  instances  occur  in  which  cities  chose  their  generals  from  the 
victors  of  these  games, 

§  8.  The  habit  of  consultmg  the  same  oi-acles  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  gods,  was  another  bond  of  imion.  It  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Greeks  to  undertake  no  matf«r  of  importance  without  first  asking 
tlie  advice  of  the  gods  ;  and  there  were  many  sacred  spots  in  which  the 
gods  were  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  pious  worshippers.  Some 
of  these  ora«les  were  consulted  only  by  the  surroundmg  neighborhood,  bnt 
others  obtained  a  wider  celebrity ;  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in 
particular  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  importance,  and  was  regarded  with 
veneration  hi  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world.  So  gi-eat  was  its  fimie 
that  it  was  sometiraes  consulted  by  foreign  nations,  such  as  the  Lydiaus, 
Phrygians,  and  Eomans  ;  and  the  Grecian  states  constandy  applied  to  it 
for  counsel  in  their  difficulties  and  perplexities.  In  the  centre  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  ground,  iirom  which  it  was 
8Md  that  a  certain  gas  or  vapor  ascended.  Whenever  the  oracle  was  to 
be  consulted,  a  vir^n  priestess,  called  Pytkia,  look  her  seat  upon  a  tripod, 
which  was  placed  over  the  chasm.  The  ascending  vapor  i^ected  her 
brain,  and  the  words  she  uttered  in  this  exdted  condition  were  believed  to 
be  the  answer  of  Apollo  to  his  worshippers.  They  were  always  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  were  reverently  taken  down  by  the  attendant  priests. 
Most  of  the  answers  were  equivocal  or  obscure ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
oracle  continued  ummpaired  long  after  the  downfall  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence. 

§  9.  A  further  element  of  union  among  the  Greeks  was  the  similarity 
of  manners  and  character.  It  is  true,  the  difter<>nee  m  this  respect  between 
the  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  the  rude  mountameers  of  Acir- 
nania  was  marked  and  strikmg;  but  if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign 
contemporaries  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  latter  i-  =(iil  moie 
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striking.  Absolute  despotism,  human  sacrifices,  polygamy,  deliberate  muti- 
lation of  the  person  as  a  punishment,  and  sehing  of  childien  into  slavery, 
existed  m  some  part  or  other  of  the  barbarian  world,  but  are  not  found  in 
any  city  of  Greece  in  the  hiatoricfd  times.  Although  we  Cimnot  mention 
many  customs  common  to  ail  the  Greeks  and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to 
them,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  did  exist  among  them  certMi  general 
characteristics  in  their  mannera  fuid  customs,  which  served  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themselves,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  from  foreigners. 

§  10.  The  elements  of  union  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — com- 
mmiity  of  blood  and  language,  of  religion  and  festivals,  and  of  manners  and 
character — only  bound  the  Greeks  together  in  common  feelings  and  sen- 
timents. They  never  produced  any  political  union.  The  independent 
sovereignty  of  each  dty  was  a  fundamental,  notion  in  the  Greek  mind. 
The  only  supreme  authority  which  a  Greek  recognized  was  to  he  found 
within  his  own  dty  walls.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  one  city  over 
another,  whatever  advantages  the  weaker  city  might  derive  from  such  a 
connection,  was  repugnant  to  every  Greek.  Tliis  was  a  sentiment  com- 
mon to  alt  the  different  members  of  the  Greek  race,  under  all  forms  of 
government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democralicaL  Hence  the  dominion 
esemsed  by  Thebes  over  the  cities  of  Efeotia,  and  by  Athens  over  subject 
allies,  was  submitted  to  with  reluctance,  and  was  disowned  on  the  first 
opportunity.  This  strongly  root«d  feeling  deserves  particular  notice  and 
remai-k.  Careless  readers  of  history  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  f«r- 
ritory  of  Greece  wm  divided  among  a  compai-atively  small  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  the 
like ;  hut  this  is  a  most  serious  mistake,  and  leads  to  a  total  misapprehen- 
sion of  Greek  history.  Every  separate  dty  was  usually  an  independent 
state,  and  consequently  each  of  the  territories  described  under  the  general 
munes  of  Arcadia,  Bfeolia,  Phods,  and  Locris,  contained  numerous  politi- 
cal communities  independent  of  one  another.  Attica,  it  is  true,  formed  a 
single  state,  and  its  different  towns  recognized  Athens  aa  tiieir  capital  and 
the  source  of  supreme  power;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 

The  pati-iotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  oily,  and  rarely  kindled 
into  any  general  love  for  the  common  welfare  of  Hellas.  The  safety  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  city/'were  dearer  to  him  than  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  Hellas,  and  to  feecure  the  former  he  was  too  often  contented  to 
sacriiice  the  latter.  For  his  own  dty,  a  patriotic  Greek  was  ready  to  lay 
down  Ilia  property  and  his  life,  but  he  felt  no  obligation  to  expend  his  sub- 
stance or  expose  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country. 
So  complete  was  the  political  ■  division  between  the  Greek  cities,  that  the 
citizen  of  one  was  an  alien  and  a  stranger  in  the  territory  of  another.  He 
was  not  merely  debarred  from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  he  could 
not  acqune  property  in  land  or  houses,  nor  contract  a  marriage  with  a  native 
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woman,  nor  sue  in  the  courts  of  justice,  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
friendly  dtiaen.*  The  cities  thus  mutually  repeUing  each  other,  the  sym- 
pathies and  feelings  of  a  Greek  became  more  centred  in  his  own.  It  was 
this  exclusive  patriotism  which  rendered  it  diflult  for  the  Greeks  to  uoitfi 
under  cuvimnstances  of  common  danger.  It  was  tliis  political  disunion 
which  led  tliem  to  turn  their  ai-ms  agsunst  each  oflicr,  and  eventually 
made  them  suhject  to  the  Macedonian  monarclis. 


*  Sometimes  «  city  gitrnted  to  a  citizen  of  another  sL-ite.  o,.  even  to  the  whole  state,  tl 
nght  oi  inlermamage  and  of  aoqniring  landed  propei-ty.  The  tbrmer  of  these  richte  w 
called  Ariyaiua,  the  latter  tynrr/ats. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


BAKLT  HI9TOET   OF  PELOPONNESUS    AND 


{  1.  Conquest  of  Peloponnesna  by  the  Dorians.  Dmaion  of  the  Feloponneaus  into  tha 
Doric  States,  Elis,  Aoliaia,  imd  Arcadia.  ^  2.  Division  of  the  Doric  States  in  Pelopoii 
uesua.  ArgoBori^naiiy  the  first  Doric  State,  Sparta  second,  Messene  third.  ^3.  Pfieidon 
ofArgos.  ^i.  LeelslaUon  of  Lyourgns.  ^5.  Life  of  Lyonrgus.  §8.  The  Chief  Object 
of  Lyourgus  in  hia  Legislation.  ^  7.  Population  of  I,aoonia  divided  into  three  Classes. 
Spartans.  ^  8.  PeriiBoi.  J  9.  Hetots.  5  10.  Politioai  Government  of  Sparta.  The 
Kings.  The  Senttte.  The  Popular  Assembly.  The  Epliors.  ^  11.  Tnuning  and  Eduon- 
tionofthe  Spartan  Youths  and  Men.  ^  13.  Trainingof  the  Spartan  Woraen.  {13.  Di- 
vision of  Landed  Property.  ^  14.  Other  Begulatioua  ascribed  to  Lycnrgus.  Iron  Money. 
{  16.  Defensible  Positjra  of  Sparta.  5  1^'  Growth  of  the  Spartan  Power,  a  Consequence 
of  the  DisoipUne  of  Lycurgns.    Conquest  of  Laconia. 


§  1.  In  the  Heroic  Ages  Peloponnesus  was  the  seat  of  the  gi-eat  Achtcaii 
monarchies.  Myc«c£B  was  the  residence  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Sparta  of  his  brother  Menelaus,  and  Ai^s  of  Diomedes,  who  dared 
to  contend- in  battle  with  the  immortal  gods.  But  before  the  com- 
mencement of  history  all  these  monarcliies  had  heen  swept  away,  and 
their  subjects  either  driven  out  of  the  land  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Dorians.  The  histoiy  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
this  warUlte  race  is  clothed  in  a  legendary  form,  and  has  been  already  nar- 
rated in  the  preceding  Book.  In  what  maimer  this  conquest  was  really 
effected  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  history,  but  we  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving tliat  it  was  the  work  of  many  years,  and  was  not  concluded  by  a 
single  battle,  as  the  legends  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     We  find,  however 
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in  the  early  historicat  times,  Hie  whole  of  Hie  eastern  and  southern  pa,rts  of 
Pebponnesua  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  tiie  Dorians. 
,  The  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  in  the  hands  of  other  members 
of  the  Greek  race.  On  the  western  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to 
that  of  the  Larissus  was  the  territory  of  Elis,  including  the  two  dependent 
stales  of  Pisa  and  Triphjlia.  The  Eleans  are  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  the  jEtolians,  who  had  accompanied  the  DoriiMia  in  their  invasion, 
and  received  Elis  as  thdr  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Pisatans  and  tlie  Tri- 
phylians  had  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  but 
had  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors  of  Elis. 

The  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  south  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was  mhabited  by  Achseans,  and  was  called  after  them 
Achaia.  This  territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  rivei-  Araxus  on 
one  side  to  the  confines  of  Sicyonia  on  the  other,  satd  was  divided  among 
twelve  Achsean  cities,  which  are  rarely  mentioned  in  tlie  earlier  period  of 
Greek  history,  and  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  Macedonian  times. 

The  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  was  inhabited  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  genuine  Pehisgiana,  since  they  are 
uniformly  represented  as  the  earUest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
country  was  distributed  into  a  large  number  of  villages  and  cllJes,  among 
which  Tegea  and  Mantinea  were  the  two  most  powCTliiL 

S  2.  The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Dorian  states  differed  at 
vmous  times.  At  tlie  close  of  the  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  Book,  Sparta  was  unquestionably  the  first  of  the  Dorian  powers,  and 
its  dommions  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  Dorian  state.  Its  territory 
then  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  sea,  being  separated  Irom  the  dominions  of  Ar^s  by 
the  river  Tanns,  and  from  Triphylia  by  the  river  Neda.  At  that  time  the 
territory  of  Ai^s  was  confined  to  the  Argohc  penmsula,  but  did  not  include 
the  whole  of  this  district^  the  southeastern  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the 
Doric  cities  of  Epidaurua  and  Ti'cezen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione. 
On  the  Isthmus  stood  the  powerful  city'  of  Corinth,  westward  Sicyon,  and 
to  the  south  of  these  Cleon*  and  Philus,  both  also  Doric  cities.  North- 
east of  Corinth  came  Megara,  the  last  of  the  Doric  cities,  whose  territory 
stretched  across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bat  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  we  shall  find  Sparta  in  posses- 
sion of  only  a  very  small  territory,  instead  of  the  extensive  dominion  de- 
scribed above.  Its  territory  at'  that  time  appears  to  have  comprehended 
little  more  than  the  valley  of  the  river  Eurotaa.  Westward  of  this  valley, 
and  separated  from  it  by  Mount  Taygetus,  were  the  Messenisui  Dorians, 
while  eastward  of  it  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district  along  the  coast, 
from  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  down  to  Cape  Malea,  was  also  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  belon^ng  to  Argos.  In  the  earliest  historical  times 
Argos  appears  as  the  flrsi;  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  a  faet  which  the 
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legend  of  the  Heracleids  seems  to  recognize  by  making  Temenus  tlie  eldfest 
brother  of  the  thi-ee.  Next  came  Sparta,  and  last  tie  Messene.  The  im- 
portance of  Argos  appears  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  her  own  terri- 
tory as  from  her  being  tlie  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Dorian 
states.  Most  of  lliese  states  are  said  to  have  been  founded  hj  colonies 
from  Argos,  such  as  Qeonie,  Phliis,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Trtezen,  and 
^gina.  They  formed  a  league,  the  patron  god  of  which  was  Apollo 
Pjthaeus,  whose  common  woi-ship  was  a  means  of  uniting  them  together. 
There  was  a  temple  to  this  god  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities,  while 
his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the  a«ropolia  of  Ai'gos.  But 
the  power  of  Aj^s  rested  on  an  insecure  basis ;  the  ties  which  held  the 
confederacy  together-  became  gi-adually  weakened ;  and  Sparta  was  able  to 
wrest  from  her  a  lai'ge  poilion  of  her  territory,  and  eventually  to  succeed 
to  her  place  as  the  first  Dorian  state  in  the  peninsula. 

§  S.  The  importance  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  Argos  before  the 
rise  of  the  Spartan  power  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Pheidon.  This  re- 
markable man  may  be  placed  about  the  eighth  Olympiad,  or  747  b.  c,  and 
claims  our  attention  the  more  as  one  of  tlie  first  really  historical  person- 
ages hitherto  presented  to  us.  He  was  king  of  Argos,  and  is  repr^ented 
as  a  descendant  of  the  Heracleid  Temenus,  Having  broken  through  the 
limits  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  authority  of  his  predecessors,  he 
chsmged  the  government  of  Argos  into  a  despotjsni.  He  then  restored  her 
supremacy  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  become  nearly 
dissolved.  He  appeals  next  to  have  attacked  Corinth,  and  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  it  under  his  dominion.  He  js  further  reported  to  have 
tdmei  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelopomiesus, — 
laying  clmm,  as  tlie  descendant  of  Hercules,  to  all  the  cities  which  that 
hero  had  ever  taken.  His  power  and  his  influence  became  so  great  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  that  the  PisHidns,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  preside  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  who  lisid  been  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the 
Eleans,  invited  bun,  in  the  eightli  Olympiad,  to  i-esloi-e  them  to  their  ori^- 
nal  rights  and  expel  the  intruders.  This  invitation  felt  in  with  the  am- 
bitious projecis  of  Pheidon,  who  clmmed  for  himself  the  right  of  presiding 
at  these  games,  which  had  been  instituted  by  his  great  ancestor,  Hercules. 
He  accordingly  marched  to  Olympia,  expelled  the  Eleans  from  the  sacred 
spot,  and  celebrated  the  games  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans.  But  his 
triumph  did  not  last  long ;  the  Spartans  took  the  part  of  the  Eleans,  and 
the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  folowing  Olympiad 
the  Eleans  again  obtained  the  management  of  the  festival. 

It  would  appear  that  ihe  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  in  tliis  strug- 
gle, but  of  the  details  of  his  fall  we  have  no  information.  He  did  not 
however  fell  without  leaving  a  very  striking  and  permanent  tJ'ace  of  his 
e  upon  Greece.  Ho  was  the  flrat  person  who  intreduced  a  copper 
a  silver  coinage  and  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures  into  Greece. 
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Through  liis  mfluence  Ihey  became  adopted  tki'oughout  Pelopoiinesua  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  the  ^ginetan 
sca]e.  There  ajoae  subsequently  another  scale  in  Greece  called  the  Eu- 
boic,  which  was  employed  at  Athens  and  in  die  Ionic  cities  generally,  as 
well  as  in  Euboja.  It  is  usually  slated  that  the  eoin^e  of  Pheidon  was 
struck  in  the  isknd  of  ^gina,  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  waa 
done  in  Ai^os,  and  that  the  name  of  ^ginetan  was  ^ven  to  the  coinage 
and  scale,  not  fi-om  the  place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  tbe 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make  them  more  generally 
known. 

§  4.  The  progress  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  among 
the  states  in  Peloponnesus  was  mainly  owing  to  tbe  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  state,  aad  more  particularly  to  the  military  discipline  and  rigorous 
training  of  its  citizens.  The  singular  constitution  of  Sparta  was  unMii- 
mously  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  legislator  Lycurgus,  but  there  were 
different  sfaries  respecting  his  date,  birth,  travels,  legislation,  and  death. 
Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mmntained  that  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  common  to  the  whole  Doric  race,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  the  work  of  a  Spartan  legislator,  la  their  view,  Sparta  is 
the  full  type  of  Doric  principles,  tendencies,  and  sentiments.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  aa  en-oneous  view ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  institu- 
tions of  Sparta  were  peculiar  to  hefcself,  distinguishing  her  as  much  from 
the  Doric  cities  of  Argos  and  Corijttli,  as  from  Athens  and  Thebes.  The 
Cretan  institutions  bore,  it  is  true,  ^me  analogy  to  those  of  Sparta,  but 
the  resembhmce  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  syssida  or  public  messes.  The  Spartans,  doubtless,  had  original  ten- 
dencies common  to  tbem  with  the  other  Dorians  j  but  the  constitution  of 
lycurgus  impressed  upon  them  their  peculiar  character,  which  separates 
them  so  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  WLether  the  system  of  Spar- 
tan laws  is  to  be  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  cannot  now  be  determined.  He 
Uved  in  an  nge  when  writing  was  never  employed  for  literary  pui-poses, 
and  consequently  no  account  of  him  from  a  contemporary  has  come  down 
to  us.  None  of  the  details  of  his  life  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  choose  out  of  several  accounts  Uie  one  which  ap- 
,  pears  the  most  pi-obable. 

§  5.  There  ai-e  very  great  discrepsoicies  respecting  the  date  of  Lycur- 
gus ;  but  aU  accounts  agree  in  supposing  him  to  have  lived  at  a  very  re- 
mote period.  His  most  probable  date  is  b.  c.  776,  in  which  year  he  is 
said  to  have  assisted  Iphitus  m  restoring  the  Olympic  games.  He  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta.  According  to  the  common  account, 
he  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  togeUier  in 
Spai-ta.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  afflicted 
Sparta  at  tliat  lime.  His  elder  bi-oUier,  Polydectes,  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  his  queen  wifli  child.     The  ara- 
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bifious  woman  offered  to  destroy  flie  child,  if  Lycargus  would  ahai-e  tlie 
tiirone  with  her.  Lycurgus  pretended  to  consent ;  hot  as  soon  as  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  he  presented  him  in  the  market-place  aa  the  future 
king  of  SiKola, ;  and,  to  testify  to  the  people's  joy,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Cbarilaus.  The  young  king's  motlier  took  revenge  upon  Lycurgus  by 
accusing  hha  of  entertaining  designs  agaiiBt  his  nephew's  life.  Hereupon 
he  resolved  to  withdraw  fiwm  Ms  native  country,  and  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
He  was  absent  mtoy  years,  and  is  stud  to  have  employed  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  in  convei-sing  with  their  sages,  in 
order  to  devise  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations  which  might  dehver 
Sparta  from  the  evils  under  which  it  had  long  been  suffermg.  He  first 
visited  Crete  and  Ionia ;  and,  not  content  with  the  Grecian  world,  passed 
from  Ionia  into  Egypt ;  and  according  lo  some  accouats  is  reported  to  have 
visited  Iberia,  Libya,  and  even  India. 

During  his  absence  the  young  king  had  grown  up,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ;  hut  the  disorders  of  the  state  had  meantime  become 
worse  than  evei-,  and  ail  parties  longed  for  a  termination  of  Iheh-  present 
sufferings.  Accordingly  the  return  of  Lycurgus  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  he  found  the  people  both  ready  and  wilUng  to  submit  to  an  entire 
change  in  their  government  and  institutions.  He  now  set  hhnself  to  work 
fo  carry  his  long-pi-ojected  reforms  into  effect ;  but  before  he  commenced 
his  arduous  task,  he  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  from  which  he  received 
strong  assurances  of  divine  support.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  god,  he 
suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  market-place,  surrounded  by  Qmty  of 
the  most  distinguished  Spartans  m  arms.  The  king,  Cbarilaus,  was  at  first 
disposed  to  resist  the  revolution,  but  afterwards  supported  the  schemes  of 
bis  uncle.  Lycurgus  now  issued  a  set  of  ordinances,  called  Sketrai,  by 
which  he  effected  a  total  revolution  in  the  political  and  mililaiy  organiza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  m  their  social  Mid  domestic  life.  His  reforms  were 
not  carried  into  effect  without  violent  opposition,  and  in  one  of  the  tumulte 
which  they  excited,  his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  struck  out  by  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Alcandei-,  But  he  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  classes  in  the  community  to 
his  new  constitution.  His  last  act  waa  to  saciifice  himself  for  the  welfare 
of  his  coanlry.  Having  obtained  from  the  people  a  solemn  oath  to  malce 
no  alterations  in  his  laws  before  his  return,  he  quitted  Sparta  for  ever. 
He  set  out  on  a  joui-ney  to  Delphi,  where  he  obtained  an  oracle  from  the 
god,  approvmg  of  all  he  had  done,  and  promismg  everlasting  prosperity  to 
the  Spartans  as  long  as  they  preserved  his  laws.  Whither  he  went  after- 
wai'ds,  and  how  and  where  he  died,  nobody  could  fell.  He  vanished  from 
earth  Kke  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  him  but  his  spirit :  and  his 
grateful  countiymen  honored  him  with  a  temple,  and  worshipped  hun  with 
annual  sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  times. 

§  6.  In  order  to  understand  the  constituiJon  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  necessary 
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to  recollect  tlic  peculiar  cireuinstances  in  which,  the  Spartans  were  placed. 
They  were  a  handful  of  men  ju  possession  of  a  couatry  wliich  they  had 
conquered  by  the  sword,  and  which  they  could  only  maintain  hy  the  same 
means.  They  probably  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men ;  and  the  great 
object  of  the  legislator  was  to  unite  this  small  body  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  to  train  them  in  such  habits  of  hardihood,  bravery,  and  military 
subordination  that  they  might  maintain  their  ascendency  over  their  sub- 
jects. The  means  which  he  adopted  to  attain  this  object  were  exceeding- 
ly severe,  but  eminently  successful.  He  subjected  the  Spartans  to  a  dis- 
cipline at  once  monastic  and  warlike,  unparalleled  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times.  His  system  combined  the  ascetic  rigoi-s  of  a  monastery 
with  the  stern  discipline  of  a  garrison.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
the  details  of  this  extj'aordinary  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  government. 

§  7.  The  population  of  Laconia  was  divided  into  the  three  classes  of 
Spartans,  Periteci,  and  Helots. 

The  Spartans  were  the  descendants  of  the  leading  Dorian  conquerors. 
They  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  and  they  alone  were  eligi- 
ble to  honors  and  public  ofBces.  They  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and 
were  aU  subject  to  the  disdpline  of  Lycurgus.  They  were  maintiuned 
from  their  estates  in  different  parts  of  Laconia,  which  were  cultivated 
for  them  by  the  Helots,  who  paid  them  a  fixed  amount  of  the  produce. 
Originally  all  Spartans  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  They 
were  divided  into  three  tribes,  —  the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the 
Dymanes,  —  which  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  existed  in 
all  the  Dorian  states.  They  retted  their  full  rights  as  citizens,  and 
transmitted  them  to  their  children,  on  two  conditions ;  —  iust,  of  submittmg 
to  the  discipline  of  Lycui'gus  ;  and  secondly,  of  paying  a  certiun  amount 
to  the  public  mess,  which  was  mmntained  solely  by  these  contributions. 
In  the  course  of  time  many  Spartans  forfeited  their  full  citizenship  from 
beuig  unable  to  comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conditions,  either  through 
losing  their  lands  or  through  the  increase  of  cMldi-en  in  the  poorer  femi- 
lies.  Thus  there  arose  a  distinction  among  the  Spartans  themselves,  tm- 
known  at  an  earlier  period,  —  the  i-educed  number  of  qualified  citizens 
being  called  the  Equals  or  Peers,*  the  disfi-anchised  poor,  the  Inferioi-s.f 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  become  Periteci,  but  might  recover  their 
original  rank  if  they  again  acquired  the  means  of  contributing  their  por- 
tion to  the  public  mess. 

§  8.  The  Penceei  J  were  pereonally  free,  but  pohtically  subject  to  the 

t  The  name  UfptotKoi  ^gnifiaa  liteniHj  "  dwellers  around  the  city,"  nnd  is  used  ^n- 
enUly  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the  inhnbitonte  in  the  country  districts,  irfio  possessed  in. 
feriof  political  priTilegeB  to  Ihe  oilazeBs  who  lived  in  the  city. 
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Spartans.  They  possessed  no  sliare  in  the  govemment,  and  wore  bound 
to  obey  the  commstnds  of  the  Spartan  magistrates.  They  appeM  to  Iiave 
been  partly  the  descendants  of  the  old  Achaean  population  of  the  country, 
Mid  partly  of  Dorians  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  fiiJl  privileges  of 
the  ruling  class.  They  were  distributed  into  a  hundred  townships,  which 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  They  fought  in  the  Spartan 
armies  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  therefore  must  have  been  trained  to 
some  extent  in  the  Sparlaii  taelics ;  but  they  were  ceit^ly  exempt  fi-om 
the  peculiar  disdpline  to  which  the  ruling  class  was  subject,  and  possessed 
more  individual  freedom  of  action.  The  hirger  proportion  of  tlie  land  of 
Laconia  befonged  to  Spartan  citizens,  but  the  smaller  was  the  pi-operty  of 
the  Periceci.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  imd  mmiufaetures  of  the  country 
was  in  their  exclusive  possession,  since  no  Spartan  ever  engaged  in  sudi 
occupations.  They  thus  had  means  of  acquii-ing  wealth  and  importance, 
from  which  the  Spartans  themselves  were  excluded ;  and  ^though  they 
were  probably  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  the  same  haughtiness  whidi 
they  usually  displayed  towards  inferiors,  their  condition  upon  the  whole 
does  not  appear  as  oppressive  or  degrading.  They  were '  regarded  aiS 
members  of  the  state,  though  not  possessing  the  full  dtizenship,  and  were 
included  along  with  the  Spartans  as  Laconians  or  Lacediemonisjis. 

S  9.  The  Helots  were  seris  bound  to  the  soil,  wliich  they  tilled  for  ^e 
benefit  of  the  Spartan  pi'oprietors.  Their  condition  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  antiquity,  and  more  similar  to  the  villa- 
nage  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  lived  in  the  rural  villages,  as  the  Periteci 
did  in  the  towns,  cultivating  tlie  lands  and  paying  over  the  rent  to  their 
masters  in  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  and  families,  apart 
from  their  master's  personal  superintendence.  They  appear  to  have  been 
never  sold,  and  they  accompanied  the  SpartMia  to  tlie  field  as  light^armed 
troops.  But  while  their  condition  was  m  tliese  respects  superior  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Gi-eece,  it  was  embittered  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  strimgers,  like  the  latter,  but  were  of  the  same  race, 
and  spoke  the  same  language  as  their  masters.  Their  name  is  vai-iously 
explained,  and  we  have  diffei-eut  accounts  of  their  oi-i^n ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had  offered  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Dorians,  and  had  therefore  been  reduced  to  slavery.* 
In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have  been  treated  witli  comparative 
mildness,  but  as  their  numbers  increased  they  became  objects  of  greater 
suspicion  to  their  masters,  and  were  subjected  to  tlie  most  wanton  and  op- 

*  The  oommqn  account  denTCS  the  name  of  Helots  (E&fi>r<r)  tVom  the  town  of  Helos 
("E^ot)  ill  the  South  of  Laconia,  the  inhrtbitniits  of  which  had  rebelled  and  been  reduced  to 
aJavery.  Others  connect  their  name  with  eXif,  mariheB,  as  if  it  signified  inkabiiaiat  o/lka 
foffiiimft.  Otliers.  ngain,  with  more  prohability,  explain  EiXiOj-ey  as  meaning  ^j-ijoiwri, 
from  the  root  of  eXtii',  to  take. 
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pressive  cruelty.  They  weic  CLmpillcd  to  iieii  a  peculiar  ilresa — a 
leattercap  and  a  shee^jsldn — to  distinguish  them  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
population;  eveiy  means  was  adoptel  to  lemmd  thpm  of  their  inferior  and 
degraded  condition ;  and  it  is  said  thej  were  often  forced  to  make  them- 
selves drunk,  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youUi  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  and  similar  tales,  it  is  certain  that  the  Trnnton  and  impoli- 
tic oppressions  of  the  Spartans  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Helots  a  deep- 
seated  and  inveterate  detestation  of  their  mastera.  They  were  always 
ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  rising  against  then-  oppressora,  and  would 
gladly  "  have  eatea  the  flesh  of  the  Spartans  raw."  Hence  Siiarta  was 
always  in  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  the  Helols,  and  had  recouree  to  the 
most  atTOcious  means  for  Removing  any  who  Lad  excited  their  jealousy 
or  theu-  fears.  Of  tliis  we  liave  a  memorable  mstsmce  in  the  secret  service, 
called  Oryptla,^  which  authorized  a  select  body  of  Spartan  youths  to  range 
the  country  in  all  directions,  armed  witli  daggers,  and  secretly  to  assassi- 
nate such  of  the  Helots  as  were  considered  formidable.  Somelines,  how- 
ever, the  Helots,  who  had  distmguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in 
war,  received  their  freedom  from  tlie  government;  but  in  that  case  they 
formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  by  the  name  of  JVeorftmoifeg.t 

§  10.  The  functions  of  the  Spartan  government  were  distributed  among 
two  kings,  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  a  popular  assembly,  and  an  execu- 
tive directory  of  five  men  called  the  Ephors.  This  political  constitution  is 
ascribed  to  Lycurgus;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Ephors  were  added  at  a  later  timej  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  senate  and  the  popular  assembly  were  handed  doivn  to  tiie  Spartons 
from  die  Heroic  Age,  and  merely  received  some  modification  and  regula- 
tions from  Lycurgus. 

At  the  head  of  tiie  state  wei-e  the  two  hereditary  kmgs.  The  existence  of 
a  pair  of  kings  was  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  is  said  lo  have  arisen  fimn  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  Ai-istodemus  having  left  twm  sons,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.^  This  division  of  the  royal  power  naturally  tended  to 
weaken  its  influence,  and  to  produce  jealousies  and  dissensions  between  the 
two  kings,  who  constantly  endeavored  to  thwart  each  other.  The  royal 
power  was  on  the  decline  during  the  whole  historical  period,  and  the 
authority  of  the  kmgs  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Ephors,  who  at  lengtli 
obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  government,  sad  reduced  the  kings  to  a 
state  of  humiliation  and  dependence.  Originally  the  Spartan  tings  were 
the  real  and  not  the  nommal  chiefe  of  the  state,  and  exercised  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  monarchs  of  tiie  Heroic  Age.     In  Lit^r  times  the  most 


•  Kpifirreia,  a  teirrel  comndssiin,  from  irpiVroi,  IMe,  co 
t  Neo5a^B«i:  that  ia,  kcto^  en/hmatwai 
}  See  nbove,  p.  sa. 
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important  of  the  prerogatives  wliich  they  were  allowed  to  retain  was  the 
supreme  commanil  of  the  mililary  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even 
in  this  privilege  their  authority  was  restricted  at  a  later  time  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  out  of  the  five  Epiiors.  Although  the  political  power  of  the 
kings  was  thus  curtailed,  they  possessed  many  important  privileges,  and 
were  always  treated  with  the  pnrfbundest  honor  and  respect.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules,  and  were  thus  supposed  to  connect  the 
entire  state  with  the  gods.  They  were  the  high-priests  of  the  nation,  and 
every  month  offered  sacrifices  to  Je*e-on  behalf  of  the  people.  They  pos- 
sessed Mnple  domains  in  various  parts  of  Laconia,  and  received  frequent 
presents  on  many  public  occasions.  Their  deatli  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calaniity,  fuid  their  fiineral  was  solemnized  by  the  most  striking  obsequies. 

The  Senate,  called  Gemsta,*  oi  the  Gcuncil  of  Elders,  coasAnted  of  thixtj 
members,  among  whom  the  two  kings  were  included.  They  were  not 
chosen  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  they  held'the  office  for  life.  They 
possessed  considerable  power,  and  were  the  only  real  check  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Ephors.  They  discussed  and  prepared  all  measures 
which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  popular  assembly,  and  had  some 
share  in  the  general  adminiatrafioa  of  the  state.  But  the  most  important 
of  their  fiiDclJons  was,  that  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases  affecting 
the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  without  being  bound  by  any  written  code. 

The  Popular  Assembly  was  of  little  importance,  and  appears  to  have 
been  usually  summoned  only  aa  a  matter  of  form,  for  the  election  of  certain 
magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  .determining  upon  peace  and  war.  It 
would  appeiu"  that  open  discussion  was  not  allowed,  and  that  the  assembly 
rarely  came  to  a  division.  Such  a  popular  assembly  aa  existed  at  Athens, 
in  which  all  public  measures  were  exposed  to  criticism  and  comment, 
would  have  been  contraiy  to  one  of  tlie  first  principles  of  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment in  historical  limes,  which  was  characterized  by  the  extreme 
secrecy  of  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Ephors  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  popular 
'assembly.  They  were  elected  annually  from  the  general  body  of  Spartan 
citizens,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally  appointed  to  protect  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the 
senate.  They  correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
at  Rome,  Their  functions  were  at  first  limited  and  of  small  importance; 
but  in  the  end  the  whole  pohlical  power  became  centred  in  their  hands. 
They  were  thus  the  real  rulers  of  the  state,  and  their  orders  were  submis- 
sively obeyed  by  all  classes  in  Sparta.  Their  authority  was  of  a  despotic 
nature,  and  tliey  exercised  it  without  responsibility.  Tliey  had  the  entire 
management  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state ; 

•  Ttpowrla. 
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ttey  formed  a  court  to  decide  upon  caases  of  gi-eat  importance;  ihnj 
dismissed  at  tlieir  pleasm-e  subordinate  magistrates,  and  imposed  upon 
ihem  fines  and  imprisonment ;  fliey  even  an-esl«d  tlie  kings,  and  eitlier 
fined  fhem  on  tlieir  own  autliority,  or  brought  them  to  trial  before  the 
senate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  Spartan  government 
was  in  reality  a  close  oligarchy,  in  which  the  kings  and  the  senate,  as  well 
as  the  people,  were  alike  subject  to  tlie  irresponsible  authority  of  the  five 
,    Ephors. 

§  11.  ITie  most  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgua  did  not 
relate  to  the  pohtJcaJ  constitution  of  Sparta,  bat  to  the  disciphne  and  edu- 
cation of  the  citizens.  It  was  these  which  gave  Sparta  her  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  distinguished  her  in  so  striking  a  manner  from  all  the  other 
states  of  Gre«ce.  In  modem  limes,  it  has  been  usually  held  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  citjzen,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  stale  is  to  secure  the 
dtizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  his  property,  Ih  Sparia,  on  the 
contrary,  the  citizen  existed  only  for  the  state,  md  was  bound  to  devote  to 
its  honor  and  glory,  not  only  aU  his  time,  affections,  and  eneigies,  but  to 
pacriflce  to  its  interests  his  property  and  his  life.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  position  of  the  Spartans,  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  whom 
they  only  held  in  subjection  by  the  sword,  compelled  them  to  be  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Lycurgus  determined  that  they  should  be  nothing  else ;  and 
the  great  object  of  his  whole  system  was  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit,  and 
to  give  tliem  a  traming  which  would  malte  them  invincible  in  battle.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  education  of  a  Spartan  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  stato  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  continued  to  be  under  pubhe 
inspection  to  his  old  age. 

Every  child  after  birth  was  exhibited  to  pubUc  view,  and  if  deemed 
deformed  and  weakly,  and  unfit  for  a  future  life  of  labor  and  fotigue,  was 
exposed  to  perish  on  Moimt  Taygetoa.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken 
from  his  mother's  care,  and  handed  over  to  the  public  classes.  His  train- 
ing was  under  the  special  charge  of  an  oiflcer  nominated  by  the  state,*  and 
was  subject  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  elders.  He  was  not  only 
taught  aU  the  gymnastic  games,  which  would  give  vigor  and  strength  to 
his  body,  and  all  the  exercises  and  movements  required  fi.'om  the  Lacedae- 
monian soldiers  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  subjected  to  severe  bodily 
^dpUne,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  haidships  and  suffering  without 
repining  or  eompl^nt.  One  of  the  tests  to  which  the  fortitude  of  the 
Spartan  youths  was  subjected  was  a  cruel  scoui^ng  at  the  altar  of  Ar^ 
lemis  (Diana),  until  then-  blood  gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar  of  the 
goddess.  It  was  inilicted  publicly,  befi)re  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and  m  the 
presence  of  the  whole  city ;  aai  many  were  known  to  have  died  under  the  ~ 

*  Called  Padonomus  {TraiSoi'd/iot). 
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lash  without  uttering  a  complaiiiLng  murmur.  !No  means  were  neglected 
tc  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  and  stratagems  of  war.  They  were 
obliged  to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer,  ajid  endure  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  heat  and  cold.  They  were  purposely  allowed  tta  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  food,  hut  were  permitted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  hy 
hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountiuns  of  Laconia.  They  were  even  en- 
couraged to  steal  whatever  they  could ;  but  if  they  were  caught  in  the 
feet,  they  were  severely  punished  for  their  want  of  dexterity.  Plutarch 
tells  us  a  story  of  a  hoy,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and  hid  it  nnder  his 
garment,  chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  his  very  bowels  than  be  detected 
in  the  theft. 

-  The  liteimy  education  of  a  Spartan  youth  was  of  a  most  restricted  kind. 
He  was  taught  to  despise  literature  as  unworthy  of  a  warrior,  while  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  which  were  cultivated  at  Athens  with 
such  extraoi-dinary  success,  was  regarded  at  Sparta  with  contempt.  Long 
speeches  were  a  Spartan's  abhorrence,  and  he  was  trained  to  express  him- 
self with  sententious  brevity.  He  was  not,  however,  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Muses.  He  was  taught  to  sing  and  play 
on  the  lyi-e  ;  but  the  strains  which  he  learnt  were  either  martial  songs  or 
hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  warlike  pcems  of  Homer  were  populai'  at 
Sparta  irom  an  early  period,  and  are  even  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Peloponmesus  by  Lycurgus  hnnself.  The  poet  Tyrtwus  wm  for  the 
same  reason  received  with  high  honors  by  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding 
their  aversion  lo  strangers ;  while  Archilochus  was  banished  fi-oni  the 
country  because  he  had  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

A  Spartan  was  not  considered  to  have  reached  the  full  age  of  manhood 
till  he  had  completed  Ms  thirtieth  year.  He  waa  then  allowed  lo  marry, 
to  take  part  in  the  public  assembly,  and  was  ehgible  to  the  offices  of  the 
state.  But  he  still  continued  under  the  pubhc  discipline,  and  was  not 
permitted  even  to  reside  and  talie  his  meals  with  his  wife.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  gymnastic  and  military  exei'cises ;  he 
took  his  meals  with  his  comrades  at  the  pubhc  mess,  and  he  slept  at 
night  in  the  pubhc  barracks.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth 
year  that  ho  was  released  from  the  pubhc  discipline  and  from  mihtary 

The.public  mess  —  called  S^ssitia*  —  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Lycurgus  to  prevent  all  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  Public  tables  wwe 
provided,  at  which  every  male  citizen  was  obliged  to  take  his  meals.  Each 
table  accommodated  fifteen  pei-sons,  who  formed  a  separate  mess,  into 
which  no  new  member  was  admitted,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
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the  w^hole  company.  Each,  sent  montUy  to  tlie  common  stock  a  specified 
quantity  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  httle  money  to  bay 
flesh  and  fish.  No  distinction  of  any  kind  was  allowed  at  these  frugal 
meals.  Me^  was  only  eaten  occa^naUy ;  and  one  of  the  principal  dishes 
was  black  brotli.  Of  what  it  consisted  we  do  not  know.  The  tyrant 
IMonyaius  found  it  very  palatable  ;  but,  aa  the  cook  told  liim,  the  broth 
was  nothing  ivithout  tlie  seasoning  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

§  12.  The  Sparttm  women  in  their  eai-lier  years  were  subjected  to  a 
course  of  tr^ning  almost  aa  rigorous  as  that  of  the  men.  They  were  not 
viewed  as  a  part  of  the  femily,  but  as  a  pai-t  of  the  state.  Their  gi-eat 
duty  was  to  give  Sparta  a  vigorous  race  of  citizens,  and  not  to  discharge 
domestic  and  household  duties.  They  were  therefore  trained  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  contended  with  each  other  in  running,  wrestUng,  and  box- 
ing. The  youths  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  the  maidens  were 
allowed  in  like  manner  fo  witness  those  of  the  youths.  The  two  sexes 
were  thus  brought  into  a  close  intercourse  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Greece  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  any  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  ilie  morals  of  the  Spartan  women  were  probably 
purer  than  those  of  any  other  females  iu  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
a  Spartan  woman  usually  mEffried,  and  she  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
public  discipline.  Although  she  enjoyed  little  of  her  husband's  socieiy,  she 
was  treated  by  him  with  deep  respect,  and  was  allowed  a  greater  degree 
of  liberty  than  was  tolerated  in  other  Grecian  states.  Hence  she  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  glory  of  her  native  land,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  an  earnest  and  lofly  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  Spartan  mother 
had  i-eason  to  be  proud  of  herself  and  of  her  children.  When  a  woman 
of  another  country  said  to  Grorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  "  The  Sparlan 
women  alone  rule  the  men,"  she  rephed,  "The  Spai-fan  women  alone 
bring  forti  men."  Their  husbands  and  their  sons  were  fired  by  their  sym- 
pathy to  deeds  of  heroism,  and  were  deteiT&:l  from  yielding  to  the  foe  by 
the  certain  reproaches  and  contempt  which  awaited  them  at  their  domeatic 
hearths.  "  Return  either  with  your  shield,  or  upon  it,"  was  their  exhor- 
tation to  then-  sons,  when  going  to  battle ;  and  after  the  fiital  day  of  Leuc- 
tra,  those  mothers  whose  sons  Jiad  fallen  returned  thanks  to  the  gods ;  while 
those  were  the  bitter  sufferers  whose  sons  had  survived  that  disgraceiul 
day,  Tlie  triumphant  resignation  of  a  Spartan  mother  at  the  heroic  death 
of  her  son,  and  her  fierce  wrath  when  he  proved  a  recreant  coward,  are 
well  expressed  in  two  striking  poems  of  the  Greek  Anthology :  — 

"  Eight  sons  Demsnata  at  Spiirta's  call 
Sent  forth  to  fight  j  one  tomb  i-eceived  them  alt. 
Ko  tear  she  shad  bnt  shoulad, '  Victory  1 
Sparta,  I  bore  tham  but  to  die  foe  Uiea.'  " 
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Ilia  mother,  kindling  milh  dlsdiuii 

Tliat  eIib  liad  borne  lilm,  struoli  him  dead; 
For  courage  and  not  birtli  alone, 
In  SpurCn,  testifies  a,  son !  "  * 

§  13.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  measures  ascribed  to  Lypurgiis  by 
later  writers  was  his  redivision  of  tlie  land  of  the  country.  It  is  related 
that  the  disorders  of  the  state  arose  mainly  from  the  gross  inequality  of 
property :  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich 
men,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  people  were  lefl  in  hopeless  miseij.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  fearful  slate  of  things,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new 
division  of  lands,  that  the  dlizens  might  aU  live  together  in  perfect  equali- 
ty. Accordingly,  he  redisti-ibuted  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta  into 
nine  tliousand  equal  lots,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into  tliirty  thou- 
sand equal  lots,  and  assigned  to  each  Spartan  citizen  one  of  the  former  of 
these  lots,  and  to  each  Peritecus  one  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  Lycurgus  ever  made  any 
division  of  the  landed  property  of  Laconia.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  earlier  writers,  and  we  find  in  historical  times  great  inequality  of 
property  among  the  Spartfuns.  It  is  au^eat«d  with  great  probability  by 
Mr.  Grote,  that  the  idea  of  an  equal  division  of  Ifuided  property  by  Lycur- 
gus seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  kings  of  Sparta,  to 
rescue  their  country  from  the  stat«  of  degradation  into  which  it  had 
sunk.  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens was  constantly  declining,  and  the  property  accumulating  in  a  few 
liands.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  at  eight  thousand, 
had  dwmdled  down  in  the  lime  of  Aristotle  to  one  thousand,  and  had  been 
still  further  reduced  in  that  of  Agis  to  seven  hundred  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  one  hundred  alone  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  state,  while  the  remainder  were  miserably  poor.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  discipline  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  form  ;  num- 
bers of  strangers  had  settled  in  the  city ;  and  Sparta  had  long  lost  her  an- 
cient influence  over  her  neighbors.  The  humiliating  condition  of  their 
country  roused  Agis  and  oUier  ardent  spirits  to  endeavor  to  restore  Sparta 
to  her  former  glories ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  resolved  to  establish  again 
the  discipline  of  Lycui^s  in  its  pristine  vigor,  and  to  make  a  fresh  divis- 
ion of  the  landed  property.  Ag^s  perished  in  his  attempt  to  carry  fhese 
reforms  into  effect ;  but  a  similar  revolution  was  shortly  afterwards  ac- 
complished by  Oeomenes.  It  was  in  the  state  of  public  fe«Iing  which 
gave  birtli  to  the  pi-ojects  of  A^ia  and  Cleomenes,  that  the  idea  arose  of 
an  equal  division  of  property  having  been  one  of  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  great  lawgiver.     The  discipline  audeducation  of  Lycurgus  tended 

«  See  AntMogia  PolyglolUi,  edited  by  Dr.  Wellesl-iy,  pp.  191,  302. 
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greatly  to  introduce  equality  among  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  their  hsibits 
and  enjoyments ;  and  hence  we  can  easily  undei-stand  how  thia  equality 
suggested  to  a  subsequent  age  an  equaUty  of  properly  as  likewise  one  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

§  14.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Spartans  were  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  trade  or  manufectures ;  and  that  all  occupations,  pursued 
for  tl\e  sake  of  gam,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Periceci.  "We  are  told 
that  Lycurgus  therefore  banished  from  Sparta  all  gold  and  silver  money, 
and  allowed  nothing  but  bars  of  iron  to  pass  in  exchange  for  every  com- 
modity. It  is,  howerer,  absurd  to  ascribe  such  a  i-egulatiou  to  Lycurgus, 
since  silver  money  was  fii-at  coined  in  Greece  by  Pheidon  of  Ai-gos  in  the 
succeeding  generation,  and  gold  money  was  first  coined  m  Asia,  and  was 
very  little  known  in  Greece,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  usage  of  later  tunes  was  converted  into  a 
primitive  institution  of  the  lawgiver.  As  the  Spartans  were  not  aOowed 
to  engage  in  commerce,  and  all  luxury  and  display  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
food  was  forbidden,  they  had  very  little  occasion  for  a  circulating  medium, 
and  iron  money  was  found  sufficient  for  their  few  wants.  But  this  prohi- 
bition of  the  precious  metals  only  made  the  Spartans  more  anxious  to  ob- 
tain them ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  glory  the  Spartans  were 
.the  most  venal  of  the  Greeks,  and  could  rarely  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
pecuniary  bribe. 

The  Spartans  were  averse  to  all  changes,  both  in  their  government  and 
their  customs.  In  order  to  preserve  their  national  character  and  the 
primitive  sunplicity  of  their  habits,  Lycuigua  is  said  to  have  forbidden  all  ^ 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta  without  special  permission.  For  the  siune 
reason  the  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the 
magistrate. 

Caution  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  Spartans.  Hence  we  are 
told  that  they  never  pursued  an  enemy  farther  than  was  necessary  to  make 
themselves  sure  of  the  victory.  They  were  also  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  to 
make  frequent  war  upon  the  same  foes,  lest  the  latter  should  Ieam°their 
peculiar  tactics. 

§  15.  The  city  of  Spsu^  was  never  fortified,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  power,  and  continued  to  consist  of  five  distinct  quarters,  which 
were  origmally  separate  villages,  and  which  were  never  united  mto  one 
regular  town.  It  is  said  fliat  Lycm'gus  had  comraMided  them  not  to  sui^ 
round  their  city  with  walls,  htit  to  trust  for  tiieir  defence  to  their  own 
mihfary  prewess.  Another  and  a  better  reason  for  the  absence  of  walls  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  admirable  site  of  the  dty,  m  the  midst  of  a  territory 
almost  inaccessible  to  invaders.  The  northern  and  western  frontiers  of 
Laconia  were  protected  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountams,  through  which  there 
were  only  a  few  difficult  passes ;  whUe  the  rocky  nature  of  its  eastern 
coast  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea.     Spai-ta  was  situated  uiland,  in 
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the  middle  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Eurotas ;  and  all  the  principal  passes  of 
Laconia  led  to  the  city,  which  was  tlius  placed  in  the  heat  position  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  There  can  he  no  douht  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Spartan  power  is  to  be  traced  to  the  strength  of  its  frontiers  and  to  the 
site  of  Sparta  itself. 

§  1 6,  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  followed  by  important  results.  It 
made  the  Spartans  a  body  of  prof^sional  soldiers,  well  trained  and  well 
disciplined,  at  a  tune  when  militaiy  training  and  disdplino  were  little 
known,  and  almost. impi'actised  in  the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  conse- 
quence was  tlie  i-apid  growth  of  the  poUtical  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  neighboring  states.  At  the  tune  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans 
held  only  a  small  portion  of  Ijaconia :  they  were  merely  a  garrison  in  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  Their  fli^t  object  was  to  mfJce  themselves 
masters  of  Laconia,  in  which  they  finally  succeeded  t^er  a  severe  struggle. 
The  militaiy  ardor  and  love  of  war  which  had  been  implanted  in  them  by 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  continued  to  animate  them  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Laconia,  and  led  them  to  seek  new  conquests.  We  have  already 
seen  that  they  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  formidable  power  of 
Pheidon  of  Argos.  They  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  posses- 
sions of  their  Dorian  brethren  in  Messenia,  and  to  meditate  the  conquest 
of  that  fertile  country. 


HendofLycurgas. 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 

HISTOET  OP  SPAaiA.  — THE  MESSENIAN,  ARCADIAN,  AND  ABSIVE  WARS. 

^1.  Authoriliaa  for  the  History  of  the  Messaniaii  War.  ^3.  ThaFiratMasseHiMiWar,  B.  O, 
743  -  724.  5  3.  Tlie  Second  Masaenian  War,  B.  c.  886  -  668.  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian 
Hero,  aod  Tyrt^us,  the  Spartan  Haro,  of  this  Wac.  ^  4.  Wnia  between  tlie  Spartiitis 
and  Arcndlans.  Conquest  of  the  Southarn  Part  of  Arcadia  by  Sparta.  War  between 
Sparta  and  Tegea.  J  6.  Wars  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Battle  of  the  Three 
Hundred  Champions  to  decide  the  Possession  of  Cyimria. 

§  1.  The  early  wars  of  Spai-fa  were  cawled  on  (gainst  the  Messenians, 
Ai-cadians,  and  Ai-gives.  Thej  resulfed  in  making  Spaa'ta  the  nndisputed 
mistress  of  two  thirds  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  most  powerftil  of  the 
Grecian  states.  Of  these  wars  the  two  waged  against  Messenia  were  .the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  impoi-tant.  They  were  both  long  protracted 
and  obstinately  contested.  They  bofli  ended  ia  the  victory  of  Sparta, 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia.  These  fects  are  beyond  dispute, 
and  are  attested  by  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrtseus.  But  of  the  details 
of  these  wai-s  we  have  no  trustworthy  narrative.  The  account  of  them 
which  is  inserted  in  most  histories  of  Greece  is  taken  from  Pansaoiaa, 
a  writer  who  lived  ia  the  second  century  of  the  Christiaa  era.  He 
derived  his  narrative  of  the  first  war  from  a  prose  writer  of  the  name 
of  Myron,  who  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  third  centuiy  before  the  Chris- 
tiaa era;  and  he  took  his  account  of  the  second  from  a  poet  called 
Ehianus,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  Hved  about  b.  c.  220.  Both  these  writera 
were  separated  from  the  events  wliich  they  narrated  by  a  period  of  five 
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hundretl  years,  aiid  probably  derivec!  their  materials  from  tke  stories  cia'- 
reiit  among  tlie  Messenians  alter  their  restoraldoii  to  iheir  native  land  by 
Epaminondas.  Infoi-mation  of  an  historied  character  could  not  be  ejs- 
pected  fi-om  the  work  of  Ehianiis,  which  was  an  epic  poem  celebrating  the 
exploits  of  the  great  hero  Aristomenes.  We  must  not,  therefore,  receive 
the  common  account  of  the  Messenian  wars  aa  a  real  history ;  and  we 
shall  consequently  g^ve  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  nairalive  of  Pausanias, 
The  dates  of  the  two  wars  cannot  be  fixed  wilh  certainty.  Pausanias 
makes  the  first  last  from  b.  c.  743  to  722,  and  the  second  from  b.  c.  683 
to  668.     Both  of  these  dates  are  probably  too  early. 

§  2.  The  real  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  was  doubtless  the  lust  of 
tlie  Spartans  for  the  feri^ile  territories  of  their  neighbors.  But  its  origin 
IS  narrated  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  heights  of  Mount  Tayge- 
tus,  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  common  to  the  Spartans  and  Messenians.  It  was  here  that  the 
Spartan  kmg,  Teleclus,  was  slain  by  the  Messenians ;  but  the  two  people 
gave  a  diiferent  version  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  Spsu'fans  asserted 
that  Teleclus  was  murdered  by  the  Messenians,  while  he  was  attempting 
to  defend  some  Spaitan  virgins,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  the  temple, 
from  the  insults  of  the  Messenian  youth.  The  Messenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  averred  that  Teleclus  had  dressed  up  young  men  as  virgins  with  con- 
cealed daggers,  and  that  Teleclus  was  slain  in  the  affi-ay  which  ensued  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  The  war  did  not,  however,  immediately  break 
out ;  and  the  direct  cause  of  it  was  owing  to  a  private  quarrel.  Polychares, 
a  distinguished  Messenian,  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
gBjnes,  had  been  grossly  injured  by  the  Spartan  Eutephnus,  who  had 
robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  murdered  his  son.  Being  unable  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  Spartan  government,  Polycliares  took  the  revenge  into 
his  own  hands,  and  killed  all  the  Lacediemouians  tliat  came  in  his  way. 
The  Spartans  demanded  the  surrender  of  Polychares,  but  the  Messenians 
refused  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  the  Spartans  determined  upon  war. 
They  silently  prepared  their  forces ;  and  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  they  crossed  the  frontier,  surprised  the  forti-ess  of  Amphea,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Thus  commenced  the  first  Messenian  war.  Euphaes,  who  was  then 
king  of  Messenia,  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  and  vigor.  For  the  first 
four  yeara  the  Lacedtemonians  made  Mttle  progress ;  but  in  the  fifth  a  great 
battle  iras  fought,  and  althragh  its  result  was  indecisive,  the  Messenians 
did  not  venture  to  risk  another  engagement^  and  retired  to  the  strongly 
fortified  mountain  of  Ithome.  In  their  dbfress  they  sent  to  consult  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  and  received  the  appalling  answer,  that  the  salvation  of 
Messenia  i-equired  the  sacrifice  of  a  vii^in  of  the  house  of  ^pytus  *  to  the 

*  The  roynl  family  of  MosseDin  nas  desoeiifled  from  ^pytus,  who  wn3  a  son  of  Ores- 
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gods  of  the  lower  world.  Aristodemus  offered  his  owe  daughter  as  the 
Tictmi ;  but  a  young  Messenian,  who  loved  lie  maiden,  attempted  to  save 
her  life  by  declaring  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Her  fathei, 
enraged  at  this  insertion,  killed  bis  daughter  with  his  own  hand  and  opened 
her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Although  the  demands  of  the  oracle  had 
not  been  satisfied,  since  this  was  a  murder  and  not  a  sacrifice,  ilie  Spai'- 
tans  were  so  disheartened  by  the  news,  that  they  abstained  from  attacking 
the  Mesaenians  for  some  years.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Spar- 
fan  king,  Theopompus,  marched  against  Ithome,  and  a  second  gi'eat  battle 
was  fought,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.  Euphaes  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  Aristodemus,  who  was  chosen  king  in  hta  place,  prosecuted  the 
war  wifli  vigor  and  ability.  In  the  flfth  year  of  his  reign  a  third  great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Corinthiaos  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  the  Arcadiwis  and  Sicyonians  on  the  side  of  the  Messenians. 
This  time  the  Messenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  the  Laeediemoai- 
ans  were  driven  back  into  their  own  .territory.  They  now  sent  to  ask 
advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  promised  success  upon  using 
sti-ab^em.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud;  and  at  the  same 
time  various  prodigies  dismayed  the  bold  spirit  of  Aristodemus.  His 
daughter  too  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  showed  to  him  her  wounds,  and 
summoned  him  away.  Seeing  that  his  country  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
Aristodemus  slew  himself  on  his  daughter's  tomb.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ifhome,  which 
flie  Lacediemonians  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  country  became 
subject  to  Sparta.  Many  of  the  inliabitanta  fled  into  Arcadia,  and  the 
priestly  families  witlidrew  to  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  country  were  treated  with  great  severity.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  to  their  masters  Ijalf  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  This  is  attested  by  tlie  authority  of  Tyrlajus,  who 
says,  "  Like  esses  worn  down  by  heavy  burdens,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their  wives,  as 
mournere  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  persons." 

§  3.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  Messenians  endured  this  degrading  yoke. 
At  the  end  of  this  lime  (b.  c.  685)  they  took  up  aims  against  their  op- 
pressors, having  found  a  leader  in  Arislomenes,  of  Andania,  sprung  fi-om 
tlie  royal  line  of  ^pytus.  The  exploits  of  this  hero  form  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  second  Messenian  war.  It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  states 
in  Peloponnesus  took  part  in  this  struggle.  The  Argivea,  Arcadians, 
Sicyoniaas,  and  Pisatans  were  the  principal  allies  of  the  Messenians  ;■  but 
the  Corinthians  sent  assistance  to  Sparta,  The  first  battle  was  fought 
before  the  arrival  of  the  alhes  on  either  side ;  and  though  it  was  indecisive, 
the  valor  of  Aristomenes  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Spartans.  To 
fi-ighten  the  enemy  still  more,  the  hero  crossed  the  frontier,  entered  Sparta 
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by  night,  and  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Atliena  Chalcicecua  (Mi- 
nerva of  the  Brazen  House),  with  flie  inscription,  "  Dedicated  by  Aris- 
tomenea  to  the  goddess  from  the  Spartan  spoils." 

The  Spartans  in  alarm  sent  to  Delphia  for  adviee.  The  god  bade  them 
apply  to  Athens  for  a  leader.  Fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  but  with 
the  view  of  rendering  no  real  assistance,  the  Athenians  sent  Tyrtfeus  of 
ApbidajE,  who  is  represented  in  tlie  popular  legend  aa  a  lame  man  and  "a 
schoohnaster.  The  Spartans  received  their  new  leader  with  due  honor  ; 
and  he  was  not  long  in  justifying  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  His  martial  songs 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans,  and  animated  them  to  new 
efforts  against  the  foe.*  The  Spartans  showed  their  gratitude  by  making 
him  a  citizen  of  their  state.  So  efficacious  were  his  poems,  that  to  them 
is  mainly  ascribed  the  final  success  of  the  Spai-tans.  Hence  he  appears 
as  the  great  hero  of  Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian  war.  Some  of 
his  celebrated  songs  haye  come  down  to  us,  and  the  following  war-march 

•■  To  the  fleW,  to  Uis  field,  gallaut  Spartan  bond, 
Worthy  3ona,  like  your  sires,  qf  our  warlike  kndl 
Let  oiioh  arm  be  prepared  for  its  part  in  the  fight, 
i'lx  the  shield  an  tiie  left,  poise  the  spenr  with  the  rights 
Let  no  0918  for,  your  lives  in  your  bosoms  find  place, 
No  such  care  knew  the  heroes  of  old  Spaitau  race."  t 
Encouraged  by  the  strains  of  Tyrtaua,  the  Spartans  agmn  marched 
against  the  Messeniana.     But  they  were  not  at  first  successful.     A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  the  Boar's  Grave  in  the  plain  of  Stenyelerus,  hi  which 
ttie  allies  ofboth  sides  were  present.     The  Spartans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  ;  and  the  Messenian  maidens  of  a  later  day  used  to  sing  how 
"  Ariatomenes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedfemoniana  down  to  themid-plfun 
of  Stenyelerus,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."     In  the  tliird 
year  of  the  war  another  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Mesaeniaus 
euffei-ed  a  signal  defeat,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Arislocrates, 
the  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus.     So  great  was  the  loss  of  the 
Messenians,  that  Aristomenes  no  longer  ventured  to  meet  the  Spartans  in 
the  open  field ;  he  therefore  reaolvetl  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mes- 
senian leadei-s  in  the  former  war,  and  concentrate  his  strength  in  a  forti- 
fied spot.     For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and 
there  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  for  eleven  years.     The  Spartans 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mounttun  ;  but  Aristomenes  frequently  sallied 
fi-om  his  fortress,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Laconia  with  fire  and  sword. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  all  the  wonderful  exploits  of  this   hero  in 
Thrice  did  he  offer  to  Jove  Ithomatea  the  sacri- 


t  Slnre's  History  of  Greek  Literatui'e,  Vol.  in,  p.  1 
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fiee  called  HecatompliorLia,  reserved  for  the  warrior  who  had  slain  a 
hundred  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Thrice  he  waa  talten  prisoner ;  on 
two  occasions  he  burst  his  bonds,  but  on  the  tliird  he  was  carried  to  Sptu^ 
ta,  and  thrown  with  his  fi%  companions  into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceadaa. 
His  comrades  were  all  kiUed  by  the  fall ;  but  Aristomenes  reached  the, 
bottom  unhurt.  He  saw,  however,  no  means  of  escape,  and  had  re- 
signed himself  to  death  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  perceiving  a  fox  ci-eeping 
among  the  bodies,  he  grasped  its  tail,  and,  following  tlieaiumalas  it  strug- 
gled to  escape,  discovered  an  opening  in  die  rock.  Thi'ough  the  favor 
of  die  gods  the  hero  thus  escaped,  and  on  the  next  day  was  again  at  Ira, 
to  the  surprise  alike  of  friends  and  foes.  But  his  single  prowess  was 
not  sufficient  to  avert  the  i-um  of  his  country ;  he  had  mcmi-ed,  moreover, 
the  angei-  of  tlie  Dioscuri  or  the  Twin  gods ;  and  the  favor  of  Heaven  was 
therefore  turned  from  him.  One  night  tlie  Spartans  surprised  B'a,  while 
Aristomenes  was  dis^led  by  a  wound ;  but  he  collected  the  bravest  of 
his  followers,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  took  refuge  in 
Arcadia,  where  "le  was  hospitably  i-e<ieived ;  but  the  phui  which  he  had 
formed  for  surprising  Sparta  was  betrayed  by  Aristocrates,  whom  his 
countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery. 

Many  of  the  exiled  Messenians  went  to  Eheglum,  in  Italy,  under  the 
sonsof  Aristomenes,  but  the  hero  hunseif  finished  his  days  in  Ehodes. 
His  memory  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and  later  legends 
related,  that  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the 
Lacedemonian  power,  the  hero  was  seen  scatteiing  destruction  among  the 
Spartan  troops. 

Hie  second  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Messenians,  wlio  again  became  the  serfe  of  their  conquerors  (b.  c. 
668).  In  this  condition  they  remtuned  till  the  restoration  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  Epameinondaa,  in  the  year369  b.  c.  During  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  period  the  Messenians  disappear  from  history.  Tlie  coun- 
try called  Measenia  in  the  map  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  Laconia,  which, 
afler  the  second  Messenian  war,  extended  across  the  South  of  Pelopomie- 
sns  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea, 

S  4.  Of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans  and  Arcadians  we 
have  fewer  details.  The  Spartans  made  various  attempts  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  Arcadia.  Hence  the  Arcadians  afforded  assistance  to  the 
Messenians  in  their  stru^le  against  Sparta,  and  they  evinced  their  sym- 
pathy for  tbis  gallant  people  by  putting  to  death  Aristocrates  of  Orchome- 
nus,  as  has  been  already  related.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  pi-oh- 
ably  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia.  We 
know  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia,  consistmg  of  the  districts 
called  Sdrlfis,  Belerainatis,  Maleafis,  and  Caiyatis,  origmaDy  belonged 
to  Arcadia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Lacediemonians  at  an  early  peiiod. 
The  Lacediemonians,  however,  did  not  meet  with  equal  success  in  then- 
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attempts  against  Tegoa.  This  city  was  situated  in  the  southGastern  corner 
of  Arcadia,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Laconia.  It  possessed  a  brave  and  war- 
like population,  and  defied  the  Spartan  power  for  more  than  two  cent«- 
ries.  As  early  aa  the  reign  of  Chai-ilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  the 
Lacediemonians  had  invaded  Ite  lemfory  of  Tegea ;  but  they  were  not 
only  defeated  witli  great  loss,  but  tliis  king  was  taken  prisoner  with  ail 
his  men  who  had  survived  llie  battle.  Long  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Leon  and  Agesiclea  (about  b.  c.  580),  tlie  Lacedsemonians  again  marched 
against  Tegea,  but  were  again  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  work  as  slaves  in  the  very  chains  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  Tt^eatans.  For  a  whole  generaljon  tJieir  amis  continued 
unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  reiga  of  Anasandrides  and  Ariston,  the  succes- 
sors of  IJeon  and  Agesiclea  (about  B.  c.  560),  they  were  at  length  able  to 
bring  the  long-protracted  struggle  to  a  close.  Li  Uieir  distress,  they  had 
applied  as  usual  to  lie  Delphic  orade  for  advice,  and  had  been  promised 
success  if  they  could  obtain  the  i>ones  of  Orestes,  tlie  son  of  Agamemnon. 
The  directions  of  the  god  enabled  them  to  find  the  remains  of  the  hero  at 
Tegea :  and  by  a  skilful  stratagem  one  of  their  citizens  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  holy  relics  to  Spai'ta.  The  tide  of  the  war  now  turned.  The 
Tegeatans  were  constantly  defeated,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Sparla.  Tliey  were  not,  however,  reduced 
to  subjection,  like  the  Messenians.  They  still  continued  masters  of  their 
own  eitf  and  territory,  and  only  became  dependent  allies  of  Sparta. 

§  6.  The  history  of  the  early  struggle  between  Argos  and  Sparta  is 
quite  unknown.  We  have  ah'eady  seen  that  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  had  originally  belonged  to  Argos,  or  the  confederacy  over 
which  this  city  presided.  The  Lacedajmonians,  however,  succeeded  not 
only  in  conquering  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  but  also  in  annexing 
lo  their  territory  the  district  of  Cynuria,*  on  their  northern  frontier,  which 
bad  originally  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Argos,  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  Lacedtemonians  obtained  tliis  important  acquisition ;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Argives  to  recover  it  in  547  b.  c.  led  to  one  of  the  most 
celefarat»:l  combats  in  early  Grecian  history.  It  was  agreed  between  tiie 
Lacedasmonians  and  Argives  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  should  be 
decided  by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  chosen  champions  on  either 
side.  So  fierce  was  the  conflict,  that  only  one  Spartan  and  two  Aleves 
survived.  The  latter,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been  slain, 
hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory ;  but  Othryades,  the  Spartan  war- 
rior, remained  on  the  field,  and  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Both  sides  claimed  the  vii.'toiy,  whereupon  a  general  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Argives  were  defeated.     The  brave  Othryades  slew  himself  on 

s,  fi-om  tlie  town  of  Thyraa,  was  the  most  imiiortant  part  (f 
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tLe  field  of  battle,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 

of  her  iiree  hundred  championa.     This  victory  secwed  the  Spartans  in 

the  possession  of  Cynuria,  and  effectually  humbled  the  power  of  Argos. 

Sparta,  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  Her 
own  terriWiy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  included  the  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  Peloponnesus ;  the  Arcadians  were  her  subject  allies ;  and  Ai^s 
had  suffered  too  much  from  her  recent  defeat  to  offer  any  further  resist- 
ance to  her  formidable  neighbor.  North  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Corinth  there 
was  BO  state  whose  power  could  compete  with  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  was 
still  suffering  from  the  civil  disseusions  which  had  led  to  the  usurpation  of 
Peisistratus,  and  no  one  could  have  antieipaied  at  this  time  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  groivth  of  this  state,  which  rendered  her  before  long  the 
rival  of  Sparta. 
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Laadeu  Sling-bullets  iind  Atcow-lieads,  found  at  Atliens,  MarsitliOQ,  and  Leoiitid. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  A&B   OF  THE  DESPOTS. 

i  1.  Abolition  of  Royalty  fhronehout  Greece,  except  in  Spatta.  \  a.  EBtablisbment  of  the 
Oligarchioal  Governments,  ^  3.  Overthrow  of  the  Oligaichies  by  Uie  Despots.  Character 
of  ItB  Despots,  and  Cansaa  of  their  Full.  ^  t  Contest  between  Olignrohy  and  Democ- 
racy on  the  Removal  of  (he  Despots.  5  5.  Daspola  of  Sieyon.  ffistory  of  Cleisthenes, 
4  a.  Despota  of  Corinth,  History  of  Cypselus  and  Periandar.  J  7.  Conflicts  of  Ihe 
OJigaichical  and  Demooratical  Parties  at  Me'gara.  Despotism  of  Theagenea.  The  Poet 
Theognis. 

§  1.  Spakta  was  the  only  slate  in  Greece  which  continued  to  retain  the 
tingly  form  of  government  during  the  hriOiant  period  of  Grecian  history. 
In  all  other  parte  of  Gi-eece  royalty  had  been  abolished  at  an  early  age, 
and  various  forms  of  republican  government  established  in  its  sleful.  Jn 
sil  of  these,  though  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  many  of  their  insti- 
hitions,  hatred  of  monarchy  was  a  universal  feeling.  This  change  in  the 
popular  mind  deserves  our  consideration.  In  the  Hei-oic  Age,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  government  known.  At  the 
head  of  every  state  stood  a  king,  who  had  derived  his  authority  from  Ihe 
gods,  and  whose  commands  were  reverently  obeyed  by  his  people.  The 
only  check  upon  his  authority  was  the  council  of  tlie  chiefe,  and  even  they 
rarely  ventured  to  interfere  with  his  rule.  But  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Olympiad  this  reverential  feeling  towards  the  king  dis- 
appears, and  his  aufhorily  and  his  fiinetions  are  transferred  to  the  council 
of  chiefe. 

This  important  revolution  was  owing  mainly  to  the  smallneas  of  the 
Gredaa  states.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that  each  political 
community  consisted  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city.  Among  so 
small  a  body  the  king  could  not  surround  himself  with  any  jioniii  or 
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mystery.  He  moved  as  a  man  among  liis  felloTF-men ;  his  faults  and  his 
foibles  became  known  to  all ;  anil  as  the  Greek  mind  developed  and  en- 
larged itself,  his  subjects  lost  all  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  their  obedience. 
They  had  no  extent  of  territory  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  majntsiin  a 
king  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  union ;  and  consequently,  when 
they  lost  respect  for  hia  person,  and  feith  in  his  divine  right,  they  abohshed 
the  dignity  altogether.  This  cliange  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
without  any  sudden  or  violent  revolutions.  Sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,  his  son  waa  acknowledged  as  ruler  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number 
'of  yeara,  with  the  title  otArchon;*  and  sometimes  the  royal  i-ace  waa  set 
aside  altogether,  and  one  of  the  nobles  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  king,  with  the  title  of  Prytanis,  or  Presidentt  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  new  magistrates  became  more  or  less  responsible  to  the  nobles ;  and  in 
course  of  time  they  were  elected  for  a  brief  period  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobles,  and  were  accountable  to  the  latter  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  office. 

§  2.  The  abolition  of  royalty  was  thua  followed  by  an  Oligarchy,  or  the 
government  of  the  Pew.  This  was  the  first  form  of  republicanism  in 
Greece.  Democracy,  or  the  government  of  the  Many,  was  yet  unknown; 
and  the  condition  of  the  general  mass  of  the  freemen  appears  to  have  been 
xmaffected  by  the  revolution.  But  it  paved  Qifn  way  to  greater  diangea. 
It  taught  the  Greeks  the  important  principle  that  tiie  poMtical  power  was 
vested  in  the  dtizens  of  tlie  state.  It  is  true  that  these  were  at  flrat  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  freemen ;  but  their  number  might  be  enlarged ;  and 
the  idea  could  not  fail  to  occur,  that  the  power  which  had  been  transferred 
from  the  One  to  the  Few  might  be  still  flirther  extended  fium  the  Few  to 
the  Many, 

The  nobles  possessed  (he  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  state,  and  were 
hence  frequentiy  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Geomori  or  Gamoii.J  ■ 
Their  estates  were  cultivated  by  a  rural  and  dependent  population ;  whilst 
they  themselves  lived  in  the  city,  and  appear  to  have  foi-med  an  exclu- 
sive Older,  trtmsmitting  their  privileges  to  then-  sons  alone.  But  besides 
this  governing  body  and  their  rustic  dependents,  there  existed  two  other 
classes,  consisting  of  small  landed  proprietoi's,  who  cultivated  their  fields 
with  their  own  hands,  and  of  artisans  and  traders  residing  in  the  town. 
These  two  classes  were  constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intel- 
ligence, and,  consequently,  began  to  demand  a  share  in  tiie  government, 
from  which  they  had  hitheito  been  excluded.  The  ruling  body  meantime 
had  remained  stationtiry,  or  had  even  declined  in  numbers  and  in  wealth ; 
and  they  had  excited,  moreover,  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  their  authority. 
But  it  waa  not  from  the  people  that  the  oligarchies  received  their  first  and 

*  "A(j)(oitf.  f  JlpirravK. 
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greatest  blow.     They  were   generally  overthrown  by  tlie  usyi-perfi,  to 
whom  Ihe  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Tyrants.* 

§  3.  The  Greek  word  Tyrant  lioes  not  correspond  in  meanmg  to  the 
same  word  in  the  En^sh  language.  It  signifies  simply  an  irresponsible 
ruler,  and  may  therefoi-e  be  more  correctly  rendei-ed  by  the  term  Despot. 
The  rise  of  the  Despots  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  in 
a  large  niunber  of  the  Greek  cities.  They  begm  to  s^pear  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventJi  century  b.  c;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and 
fifty  years  (from  B.  o.  650  to  500)  there  were  few  cities  in  the  Grecian 
world  which  escaped  this  revolution  in  their  government.  The  growing 
discontent  of  the  general  body  of  the  people  afforded  facihties  to  an  am- 
bitious citizen  to  overthrow  the  esisting  oligarchy,  and  to  make  himself  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  state.  In  most  cases  the  despots  belonged  to  the  nobles, 
but  they  acquired  their  power  in  various  ways.  The  most  frequent  man- 
ner in  which  they  became  maatere  of  the  8tat«  was  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  commonalty,  Mid  making  use  of  tlie  strength  of  the  latter  to  put  down 
the  oUgarchy  by  force.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  one  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy  for  a  temporary  peiiod, 
availed  himself  of  his  position  to  retain  his  dignity  permanently,  in  spite  of 
his  brother  nobles.  There  was  (mother  class  of  irresponsible  rulers  to 
whom  the  name  of  -^symnetes,^  or  Dictator,  was  given.  The  supreme 
power  waa  voluntarily  intrusted  to  him  by  the  dtizens,  but  only  for  a 
limited  period,  and  in  order  to  accompUsh  some  important  object,  such  as 
reconciling  the  various  factions  in  the  state. 

The  government  of  most  of  the  despots  was  oppressive  and  crueL  In 
many  states  they  were  at  first  popular  witli  the  general  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  TMsed  them  to  power  and  were  glad  to  see  the  humiliation 
of  their  former  masters.  But  discontent  soon  began  to  arise ;  the  despot 
■  liad  recourse  to  violence  to  put  down  disaffection,  and  thus  became  an 
object  of  hatred  to  his  fellow-citazens.  In  order  to  protect  himself  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  acropohs, 
atuTOunded  by  his  mercenaries.  The  most  illustrious  dtizens  were  now 
exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  the  government  became  in  reality  a  tyranny  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  tliese  despots  erected  magnificent 
public  works,  either  to  gratify  their  own  love  of  splendor  and  display,  or 
with  the  express  view  of  impoverishing  their  subjects.  Others  were 
patrons  of  literature  and  art,  and  sought  to  gain  popularity  by  inviting 
hterary  men  to  their  court.  But  even  those  who  exercised  their  sover- 
eignty with  moderation  were  never  able  to  retain  their  popularity.  The 
assimiption  of  iiTCsponsible  power  by  one  man  had  become  abhorrent  to 
the  Greek  mind.  A  person  thus  raising  himself  above  the  law  was  con- 
sidered to  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the  pro(«c1don  of  the  law.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  criminals,  and  his  assassination  was  viewed  as  a 
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righteous  and  holy  act  Hence  few  despots  grew  old  m  their  government ; 
still  fewer  bequeathed  their  power  to  their  sons ;  md  veiy  rarely  did  the 
dynasty  continue  as  long  as  the  tliird  generation. 

§4.  Itmyof  the  despots  in  Greece  were  put  down  by  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  Spartan  govemmeni,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  was  essen- 
tially an  ohgarchy;  and  the  Spartans  were  always  ready  to  lend  tieir 
powerful  aid  to  the  support  or  the  estabhshment  of  the  government  of  the 
Few.  Hence  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  overlhiw  of  the  despots, 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  the  ancient  oligarcliy  in  their  place. 
But  this  rarely  happened;  and  tliey  thus  became  unintentional  inslm- 
menta  m  promotmg  the  principles  of  the  popular  paity.  The  rule  of  tiie 
despot  had  broken  down  the  distinction  between  the  nobles  and  the  general 
body  of  freemen ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  despot  it  was  found  impos- 
sible in  most  cases  to  reinstate  tiie  former  body  of  nobles  in  their  ancient 
privileges.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  attempted  to  regmn  them,  and  were  sup- 
ported in  their  attempts  by  Sparta.  Hence  arose  a  new  struggle.  The 
fli-st  contest  after  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  between  oligarcliy  and  the 
despot ;  the  next,  which  now  ensued,  was  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
The  history  of  Athens  wUl  afford  the  moat  striking  illustration  of  the 
different  i-evoluflons  of  which  we  have  been  speakmg;  but  there  are 
some  examples  in  the  other  Greek  slates  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
entirely. 

§  5.  The  city  of  Sicyon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cormtiiian  Isthmus, 
was  governed  by  a  race  of  despots  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
Gi-eek  state.  Their  dynasty  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Orthagoras,  about  b.  c.  676.  This  revolution  is 
worthy  of  notice,  because  Orthagoras  did  not  helong  to  the  oligardiy.  The 
latter  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  Dorian  conquerors ;  and  Orthagoras 
who  belonged  to  tiie  old  inhabitants  of  the  couoHy,  obtained  tiie  power  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  He  and  his  successors  were  doubt- 
less  supported  by  the  old  popuhtion,  and  this  was  one  reason  of  tiie  long 
continuance  of  their  power.  The  last  of  the  dynasty  was  Cleisthenes,  who 
was  celebi-ated  for  his  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  who  gained  the  vic- 
tory in  the  chariot-raee  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  He  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  agtunst  Cirrha  (b.  c.  595),  and  he  was  also 
engaged  m  hostilities  witii  Argos.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  history 
which  claims  our  attention  was  his  systematic  endeavor  to  depress  and  dis- 
honor tiie  Dorian  tribes.  It  has  been  already  remarked,*  that  tU  Dorians 
in  an  Iheir  settlements  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes.  These  ancient  and  venerable  names  he  changed' 
into  new  ones,  derived  from  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig,t  while  he  de- 
dared  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe  by  ^ying  it  the  designation  of 

*  Above,  Chap.  VII.  4  T. 
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Arehelai,  or  lords  of  the  people,  Cleisthenes  appeal's  to  have  continued 
despot  till  hie  dealli,  whict  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  560.  The  djiiasty 
perished  with  him.  He  left  no  son;  but  his  daughter  Agai-isl^  whom  so 
many  suitors  wooed,  was  married  to  the  Athenian  Megacles,  of  the  great 
family  of  the  AlcmEeonidre,  and  became  the  mother  of  Qeislhenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democi'acy  after  the  expulsion  of  the  PeisistratidEe. 

§  6.  The  despots  of  Corinth  were  still  more  celebrated.  Their  dynasty 
lasted  sevenly-four  years.  It  was  founded  by  Cypselus,  who  overthrew 
the  oligarchy  csdled  the  Baccliiadie  in  b.  c.  666.  His  mothysr  belonged 
to  the  BacchiadEe ;  but  as  none  of  iha  race  would  marry  her  on  account 
of  her  lameness,  she  espoused  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ruling 
class.  The  Bacchiadse,  having  learnt  that  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
the  issue  of  this  marriage  would  prove  their  ruin,  endeavoi-ed  fo  mur- 
der tlie  child ;  but  his  mother  preserved  him  in  a  chest,  from  which 
he  derived  his  n^ne.*  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  came 
forward  as  the  chiunpion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  with  their 
aid  expelled  the  Bacchiadte,  and  established  himself  as  despot  He  held 
his  power  for  thirty  years  (b,  c.  686-625),  and  transmitted  it  <m  his 
death  to  his  son  Periander.  His  government  is  said  to  iiave  been  mild 
and  popular. 

The  sway  of  Periander,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  universally  represented  as 
oppressive  and  cruel.  Many  of  the  tales  related  of  him  may  be  reganled 
as  the  calumnies  of  liis  enemies ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  beheviug  that 
he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  way  in  which  he  treated  the  nobles  is 
illustrated  by  a  well-known  tale,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  early 
hislflry  of  Eome,  Soon  after  his  accession  Periander  is  SMd  to  have  sent 
to  Thrasybulus,  despot  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  mfunlaining  his  power.  "Without  giving  an  answer  in  writing, 
Tlffasybulus  led  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field,  cutting  off,  as  he  went, 
the  tallest  ears  of  corn.  He  then  dismissed  the  messenger,  telling  him  to 
inform  his  master  how  he  had  found  him  employed.  The  action  was 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  proceeded  to  rid  himself  of  the 
powerfiil  nobles  of  the  state.  The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  not,  is  an 
indication  of  the  common  opinion  entertmned  of  the  government  of  Peri- 
ander. We  are  further  told  that  he  protected  his  person  by  a  body-guard 
of  mercenaries,  and  kept  all  rebellion  in  check  by  his  rigorous  measures. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  possessed  great  ability  and  miUtary 
skill;  and,  however  oppressive  his  government  may  have  been  to  the 
citizens  of  Corintli,  he  raised  the  city  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity  msd 
power,  and  made  it  respected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.  Under  his  sway 
Corinfli  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  commercial 
conmiimilJes  of  Greece ;  and  at  no  other  period  in  its  history  does  it  appear 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition.     In  his  i-eign  many  important  colonies  were 

*  Cjpselus  IVom  cupseM  (tu'J'Aij),  a  chest. 
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founded  by  Cormth  on  the  c'ti^st  of  Acarnania  and  the  surTOUuding  islands 
and  coasts,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Corcyra,  Ambiwaa,  Leucas, 
and  Anaetorima,  all  of  which  were  independent  states  in  tlie  next  genei-a- 
tion.  Corinth  possessed  harbore  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
customs  and  porl>duea  were  so  considerable,  that  Peritaider  required  no 
other  source  of  reveoue. 

Periander  was  also  a  warm  patron  of  literature  and  art  He  welcomed 
flie  poet  Arion  and  the  philosopher  Anachaa-sis  to  his  coui-t,  and  was  num- 
bered by  some  among  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 

T!ie  private  life  of  Peiiander  was  marked  by  great  misfortunes,  which 
embittered  his  latter  df^'S.  He  is  e^d  to  have  killed  his  wife  Melissa  in 
a  fit  of  anger;  whereupon  his  son  Lycophron  leil  Corinth  and  withdrew 
to  Coreyra.  The  youth  continued  so  incensed  against  his  lather  tliat  he 
refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  when  Periander  in  his  old  age  be^ed  him 
to  come  back  and  assume  the  government.  Finding  him  inexorable, 
Periander,  who  was  anxious  to  insure  the  continuance  of  bis  dynasty,  then 
offered  io  go  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycopliron  would  take  his  place  at  Corinth. 
To  this  his  son  assented ;  but  the  Corcyrseans,  fearing  the  stem  inle  of  the 
old  man,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 

PeiiEHider  reigned  forty  years  (b.  d.  625  -  585).  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  relative,  Psarametichus,  son  of  Gorgias,  who  only  reigned  between  three 
and  four  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  down  by  tlie  Lacedsemonians. 

§  7.  During  the  reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  Theagenes  made  himself 
despot  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Megara,  probably  about  b.  C.  630.  He 
overthrew  the  oligarchy  by  espousing  the  popular  cansej  but  he  did  not 
m^lain  his  power  till  his  death,  and  was  driven  from  the  governmont 
about  B.  C.  600.  A  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  oligarchy  and  the 
democracy,  which  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  violence.  The 
popular  party  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  abused  their  victory.  The 
poor  entered  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  forced  them  to  provide  amtlj 
banquets.  They  confecatetl  the  property  of  the  nobles,  and  drove  most  of 
them  into  exile.  They  not  only  cancelled  thdr  debts,  but  also  forced  the 
aristocratic  creditors  to  refund  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid.  But 
the  expatriated  nobles  returned  in  arms  and  restored  the  oligarchy.  They 
were,  however,  agmn  expelled,  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  struggles  and 
convulsions  that  an  ol^archical  government  was  permanently  established 
at  Megara. 

These  Megarian  revolutions  are  intei-esting  as  a  specimen  of  the  strug- 
gles between  the  oligarehicsil  and  democratjcal  parties,  which  seem  to  have 
taken  phice  in  many  other  Grecian  states  about  the  same  tJmei  Some 
account  of  them  is  given  by  the  contemporary  poet  Theognis,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party  at  Megara.  He  was  born  and  spent 
his  life  in  the  midst  of  these  convubions,  and  most  of  his  poetry  was  com- 
posed at  the  tune  when  the  oligarchical  party  was  oppressed  and  in  exile. 
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In  his  poema  tlie  nobles  are  the  good,  and  the  commons  the  had,  terms 
■wtich  at  that  pei-iod  were  reg«lsu:ly  used  in  tliia  political  signiHaition,  and 
not  in  their  later  etliical  meaning.*  We  And  iu  his  poems  some  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  the  social  changes  which  tlie  poptdar  revolution  had 
effected.  It  had  rescued  the  country  population  from  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  serfdom,  and  had  given  them  a  share  in  (he  government 

"  Our  coraiuonwealfl:  praserves  its  fotmec  fame ; 

Oot  cmiimon  people  are  no  mora  the  same. 

They  thnt  in  skins  and  hides  were  rudely  dresseii, 

Nor  dreamt  of  law,  noc  sought  to  be  rediassed 

By  rules  of  right,  hut  in  the  days  of  old 

Uved  on  the  land,  like  cattle  in  the  fold, 

Are  now  liiB  Srnwe  and  Good;  and  WB,  the  rest, 

Are  now  the  JMeon  and  Bad,^  though  onoo  the  beat." 
An  aris(oei-a<y  of  wealth  had  also  begun  to  spring  up  in  place  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  bii'tli,  and  inlermaiTiages  had  taken  plaee  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  state. 

"  But  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make 

The  price  is  everything  ;  for  moiioy's  sake 

Men  marry,  —  Women  are  in  marriage  pven  ; 

The  Biid  or  Orajorrfpt  that  in  wealth  has  thriven, 

May  match  bis  otTspring  with  the  proudest  race : 

Thos  everythhig  is  mined,  noble  aod  base." 
Theognis  lost  his  property  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exile ;  and  the  following  lines  show  the  ferocious  spirit  which  sometunes 
animated  the  Greeks  in  tlieu-  party  stru^les. 

"  Yet  my  full  wish,  to  drink  their  very  blood. 

Some  power  divme,  that  watches  for  my  good, 

May  yet  accompHsh.    Soon  may  he  fulfil 

My  righteous  hope, —my  just  and  hearty  will."  t 

These  Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  and  Megarian  despots  were  some  of  the 
most  celebrated ;  and  thek  history  will  serve  as  samples  of  what  took 
place  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  terms  oi  ayaQnl,  taffKol,  ^iKnaroi,  &o.  are  fre 
quently  used  by  the  Greek  writers  to  signify  the  nobles,  and  ol  kskoI,  SeiXot ,  &o.  to  signif  j 
the  commons.    The  LaOn  writer  employ  in  like  manner  Som,  opHmatet,  and  maU. 

t  All  these  terms  are  used  in  Uieic  politiesi  signification. 

X  The  preceding  extracts  from  Theognis  are  taken  from  the  translation  of  the  poet  pnb 
lished  by  Mr.  Frere  at  Malta  in  1642. 
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Crteeua  on  tko  Funeral  Pile.    (Seep.  a5.)  — Fi*um  an  Ansienl  ViV^e. 


CHAPTER   X. 

BAEIxT  HlSTOKr   OF  THE    ATHENIANS    DOWN    TO    THE    USDKPATION   OF 


I  J.  Eariy  Division  of  Attica  into  Twelve  Independent  States,  anid  to  liaya  baau  united  by 
Thesens.  J  2.  Abolitton  of  Royalty.  Life  Arclions.  Deoennlnl  Archons.  Annua! 
Arohona.  i  8.  Twofold  Division  of  tJie  Atlieniana.  {!.)  Eupatrid^,  Geomoii,  Demincp. 
(a.)  Four  Tribes;  Geleontes,  Hoplales,  JEgieores,  Ai^des.  §  4.  Dirision  of  the  Four 
Trfbes  into  Trittyes  aud  KnuciwiK,  and  into  Phratiite  and  Gang  oi'  GJentra.  §  6.  Tlie 
Goremmect  eioltisively  in  tlie  Hands  of  the  Eupattlda;.  Tha  Ifina  Arcliona  and  tlieir 
Functions.  The  Senate  of  Areopagus.  J  6.  Tlie  LegislaHon  of  Draco.  §  7.  Tta  Coa- 
Bpiracy  of  Cylon.  Hie  Foilnre,  and  Masaaore  of  his  Partisans  by  Magaclas,  the  Alcnue- 
ouid.  Eipnlsion  of  tlie  AIcniffiomdsB.  ^  8.  Visit  of  Epimenidea  to  Athens.  His  Purifi- 
cation of  (he  City.  5  9.  Litb  of  Solon.  ^  10.  Stitte  of  Atiioa  at  the  tima  of  Solon's  Lsg- 
ialation.  ^  11.  Solon  elected  Archon,  b.  c.  59i,  with  Legislative  Powei's.  J  13.  His 
Seisachtheia  or  Disbnrdening  Ordinnnce.  ^  13.  His  Constitutional  Chntigea.  Divi^on 
of  tha  People  into  Four  Classes,  according  to  thak  Property.  5  '*■  Institution  of  tJie 
Sanate  of  Four  Hundred.  Enlargement  of  the  Poivera  of  the  Areopagus.  The  Athanian 
Government  eonUnnas  an  Oligarchy  aftar  tha  Time  of  Solon.  J  16.  TlteSpeoiM  Laws  of 
Solon.  ^16.  TheTiayelaof  Solon.  §  17.  Usnrpaljon  of  Paisiatratus.  Eatum  and  Death 
of  Solon. 

§  I.  Tub  history  of  Athens  before  the  age  of  Solon  is  almost  a  blank. 
Its  legendary  tales  are  few,  its  historical  facts  .still  fewer.     C«crops,  the 
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first  ruler  of  Attica,*  is  ssdii  to  hsive  divided  the  country  into  twelve  dls- 
tiicts,  whicli  are  represented  as  independent  commiinities,  each  governed 
by  a  sepsirate  king.  They  were  afterwards  muted  into  a  single  state,  hav- 
ing Athens  as  its  capital  and  the  seat  of  government.  At  what  time  this 
important  nnion  was  effected  cannot  be  determined.  It  took  place  at  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  is  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
as  the  national  hero  of  the  Aflienian  people.t  The  poets  and  orators  of  a 
later  age  loved  to  represent  him  as  the  parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  point  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion.  Theseus  belongs  to  legend,  and  not  to  history ;  and  in  the  age 
in  which  he  is  placed,  a  democratical  foi-m  of  government  was  a  thing 
quite  unknowii. 

§  2.  A  few  generations  after  Theseus,  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Attica.  An  oi-acle  declared  tiat  they  would  be  victorious  if  they 
Bpai-ed  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king;  whereupon  Codrua,  who  then 
reined  at  Athens,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  of  his 
coimtry.  Accordingly  he  went  into  the  invadera'  camp  in  disguise,  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  Dorian  soldiers,  and  was  killed  by  the 
latter.  Upon  learning  the  deadi  of  the  Athenian  ting,  the  Dorians  re- 
tired from  Attica  without  striking  a  blow;  and  the  Athenians,  from  re- 
spect to  the  memoiy  of  Codnis,  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  substituted 
for  it  that  of  Ai'chon  J  or  Ruler.  The  office,  however,  was  held  for  life, 
and  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Codrus,  His  son,  Medon,  was  the  first 
archon,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  dignity  by  eleven  members  of  the  fam- 
Oy  in  succession.  But  soon  after  the  accession  of  Alcraceon,  the  thirteenth 
in  descent  fi-om  Medon,  another  change  waa  introduced,  aad  the  duration 
of  the  ai-chonship  was  limited  to  ten  years  (b,  c.  752).  The  dignity  was 
still  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Medon ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hippomenes 
(b.  C.  714)  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  the  office  was  thrown  open 
to  all  the  nobles  in  the  state.  In  b.  c.  683,  a  still  more  important  cliange 
took  place.  The'  arehonship  was  now  made  annual,  and  its  duties  were 
distributed  among  nine  persons,  all  of  whom  bore  the  title,  although  one 
was  called  the  archon  pre-eminently,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  The 
last  of  the  decennial  archous  vias  Eiysias ;  the  first  of  the  nine  annual 
arehons,  Ci-eon. 

Such  is  the  legendai-y  aeooimt  of  tlie  change  of  government  at  Athens, 
from  royally  to  aii  oligarchy.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place  peaceably 
and  gradually,  as  in  most  other  Greek  states.  The  whde  pohtieal  power 
was  vested  in  the  nobles ;  from  them  the  nine  annual  arehons  were  taken, 
and  to  them  alone  these  magistrates  were  responsible.  The  people,  or 
genera]  body  of  freemen,  had  no  share  in  the  government. 

§  3.  The  Athenian  nobles  were  called  Mipatrida.    Their  name  is  as- 
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oribed  to  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Alheniaii  people  into 
three  classes,  called  Mpatridte,  Geoimn  or  husbandmen,  and  Demhtrgi* 
or  artisans.  The  Eupati-idiB  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  poUtical  and 
religious  powei'.  In  addition  to  the  election  of  the  arehons,  they  possessed 
the  superintendence  of  all  religious  matters,  and  were  the  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  all  laws,  sacred  and  profane.  They  corresponded  to  the 
Boman  patricians ;  while  the  two  other  classes,  who  were  llieir  suhjecte, 
answered  to  the  Eoman  plebeians. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  Athenians  still  more  ancient,  and  one 
which  continued  to  a  much  lal«r  period.  We  have  seen  that  the  Doiians 
in  moat  of  then-  settlements  were  divided  into  three  tribes.  The  toniana, 
in  like  manner,  were  usually  disti-ibuted  into  four  tribes.f  Tliis  division 
existed  in  Atlica  from  the  earliest  times,  and  lasted  m  full  vigor  down  to 
the  great  revolution  of  Qeisthenes  (b.  o.  509).  The  four  Attic  tribes  had 
different  appellations  at  various  periods,  but  were  finally  distinguished  by 
Ihe  names  of  GeJeontes  (or  Teleontes),  Bbpletes,  ^icores,  and  Argades,% 
which  they  are  ssud  to  have  derived  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion.  The 
etymology  of  these  names  would  seem  to  surest  that  the  tribes  were  so 
cidled  from  the  occupations  of  then-  members  ;  the  Geleont«s  (Teleontes) 
bemg  ciMvators,  the  Hopletes  (he  woMor-dass,  the  ^gicores  goat-kerds, 
and  the  Argades  artisans.  Hence  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Athenians  were  origmaDy  divided  into  castes,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Indians.  But  the  etymolc^  of  these  names  is  not  free  from  doubt 
and  dispute ;  and  even  if  they  were  borrowed  from  certmn  occupations, 
they  might  soon  have  lost  their  oiigina!  meaning,  and  become  mere  titles 
without  any  significance. 

§  4.  Tliere  were  two  divisions  of  the  four  Athenian  tribes,  one  for  poht> 
ical,  and  another  for  religious  and  social  purposes. 

For  political  purposes  each  tribe  was  divided  into  three  Tritljes,  and 
each  Trittys  into  four  NauerariEc.g  There  were  thus  twelve  Ti'ittyes  and 
forty-eight  Naucrariie.  These  appear  to  have  been  local  divisions  of  the 
whole  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  been  made  chiefly  for  financi^  and 
military  objects.  Each  Naucraiy  consisted  of  tiie  Naucraii,  or  house- 
holders,! who  had  to  furnish  the  amount  of  taxes  and  soldiers  imposed 
upon  the  district  to  which  they  belonged.  ,.      ',;.:,,    ■ 

The  division  of  the  tribes  for  .^^[^  and  social  purposes  is  more  fre- 
quenfly  mentioned.  Each  ti-ibe  is  said  to  have  contained  three  Phratris, 
each  Phrafry  thirty  Gene  or  Gentes,  and  each  Genos  or  Gens  thirty 

*  EJfirorpiSat,  Vfa/iopoi,  A<iiiiovpyoi. 

t  iCXoi',  pi.  $0X0. 

t  reX™w-«  or  TeXf'owf!,  "OttX^tej,  Alyt^optls,  'ApydbtK. 

§  TpiTTT/ff,  NavKpapla. 

II  Nowpapos  Biicnis  to  be  connected  with  vain,  dweU,  and  is  only  aJiotJier  forni  for 
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heads  of  families.*  Aceoidinglj-  there  would  have  been  twelve  Phratrioe, 
tliree  huudred  and  sixty  Gentes,  and  eighteen  hundred  heads  of  families. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  auch  symmetrical  numbers  could  never  have 
been  preserved,  even  if  they  had  ever  been  instituted  ;  and  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  femihes  must  have  inci-eaaed  in  some  gentes,  and 
decreased  in  others,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  same  number  of 
gentes  existed  in  each  tribe.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  num- 
bers, die  phratriffi  and  gentes  were  important  elements  in  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  Athenians.  The  famihes  composing  a  gens  were 
united  by  certain  reli^ous  rites  ajid  social  obligations.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  together  at  fixed  periods  to  offer  sacrifices  to  a  hero,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  families  of  the  gens 
They  bad  a  common  place  of  burial  and  common  property ;  and  in  case  of 
a  member  dying  intestate,  his  property  devolved  upon  his  gens.  They 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in  diffleulties.  There  was  also  a  connec- 
tion between  the  gent«s  of  tlie  same  phratry,  and  between  the  phratrite 
of  the  same  tribe,  by  means  of  certain  rehgious  rites;  and  at  the  head 
of  each  tribe  there  was  a  ma^strate  called  the  Phylo-Basileus,^  or  IQng 
of  the  Tribe,  who  offered  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 

§  5.  The  real  history  of  Athens  begins  with  the  institution  of  annual 
archona,  in  die  year  683  b.  c.  This  is  the  first  date  in  Athenian  history 
on  which  certain  reliance  can  be  pla^«d.  The  duties  of  the  government 
were  distributed  among  the  nine  archons,  in  the  followmg  manner.  The 
first,  as  lias  been  already  remarked,  was  called  The  Archon  %  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  and  sometimes  the  Archon  Eponymm,  §  because  the  year 
was  distinguished  by  his  name.  He  was  the  president  of  the  body,  and 
the  representative  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  the  profec-tor  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  detei-mined  all  disputes  relating  to  the  family. 
The  second  archon  was  called  The  Basilem  or  The  King,  because  he 
represented  the  king  in  his  capacity  as  high-piiest  of  the  nfttion.||  All 
cases  respecting  religion  and  homicide  were  brought  before  him.  The 
third  archon  bore  the  title  of  Tfte  Polemarch,%  or  Conunander-in-chief,  and 
was,  down  to  the  time  of  Cleistiienes,  the  commaader  of  the  troops.  Ete 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes  between  citieena  and  strangers.  The  i-e- 
maining  six  had  the  common  titie  of  ThesmofJu^lce,'''^  or  Legislators.     They 

"^paTpla,  i.  e.  brolkei-hoBd;  ihe  word  is  etymologJciJIy  connecled  with  fraler  and 
ireftef.  The  word  rivos,  or  Gens,  answers  nearly  in  mefining  to  our  elan.  The  mtnibers 
of  a  ytuos  were  called  yevv^Tat  or  dfwyoXoKrtE. 

■f  "BuXo^acrfXtur- 

i  'O  "ApxiiV.  §  "Apx^v  hra>miiios. 

\\  'O  jSao-iXfiJr.  In  the  same  mauner  the  tilie  of  Rex  Sacrificabie  or  Rft=  Sacraj-um  was 
retained  at  Roma  aJlec  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

f  O  noXefwpxor. 

*•  6fa-n66frai.  The  word  Aeo-^oi  was  the  ancient  tarm  for  laws,  and  was  afterwarda 
supplanted  by  mjjxoi.    The  later  espcflaslon  for  making  laws  is  SiirSai  inS/ioui. 
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had  the  decision  of  all  disputea  which  did  not  specially  belong  to  the  other 
three.  Their  duties  seem  to  have  been  almost  esclusiTely  judicial ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  reeeived  their  name,  not  that  they  made  the  laws,  bxit 
because  their  particular  sentences  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code. 

The  Senate,  or  Council  of  Areopagus,  was  lie  only  other  pohtieal  power 
in  the  state  hi  these  eai-Iy  tunes.  It  receiTsd  ila  name  from  its  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Hill 
of  Ares  (Mars' Hill).*  Its  institution  is  ascribed  by  some  wrilera  to  Solon ; 
but  it  existed  long  before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  and  niay  he  regarded . 
as  the  representative  of  the  council  of  chiefe  m  the  Heroic  Ages.  It  was 
originally  cahed  simply  The  Senate  or  Council,  and  did  not  obtain  the 
name  of  the  senate  of  Ai-eopagus  till  Sol^n  instituted  another  senate,  from 
-which  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  it.  It  was  of  course  formed  exclu- 
sively of  Eupatrids,  and  all  the  arehons  became  members  of  it  at  the  espha- 
tion  of  their  year  of  office. 

§  6.  The  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  hke  most  of  the  early  oligarchies, 
seems  to  have  been  oppressive.  In  the  absence  of  wiitteu  laws,  the 
arehons  possessed  an  ai-bitraiy  power,  of  which  they  probably  availed 
themselves  to  the  benefit  of  their  friends  and  their  order,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  general  body.of  citizens.  The  consequence  was  great  dis- 
content, which  at_  length  became  so  serious,  that  Draco  was  appointed 
in  624  B.  C.  to  draw  up  a  ivritfen  code  of  laws.  He  did  not  ch^ge  the 
political  constitution  of  Athens,  and  the  most  remarkable  chai-acteristie 
of  his  laws  was  then:  extreme  severity.  He  afBxed  the  penalty  of  death 
to  all  crimes  alike ;  —  to  petty  thefls,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to  sacrUea* 
and  murder.  Hence  they  were  said  to  have  been  written  not  in  mk,  but 
in  bloods  and  we  are  told  that  he  justified  this  extreme  harshness  by  say- 
ing, that  sm^I  offences  desei-ved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pun- 
ishment for  great  ones.  This  severity,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  to  any  peculiar  harshness  iu  Draco  himself; 
for  he  probably  did  little  more  than  reduce  to  writing  the  oi-diuMices  which 
had  previously  regulated  his  brother  Eupatrids  in  flieir  decision  of  eases. 
His  laws  would  of  course  appear  excessively  severe  to  a  later  age,  long 
axicustomed  to  a  milder  system  of  jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  reason  for 
believmg  fli^  then-  severity  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  Draco  softened  the  ancient  rigor  of  the  law.  Before  his 
lime  all  homicides  were  tried  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law, — either 
death,  or  perpetual  banishment  with  confiscation  of  property.  The  senate 
had  no  power  to  take  account  of  any  extenuating  or  justifying  chcum- 
etances.  Draco  left  to  this  ancient  body  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  wilful  mur- 
der; hut  he  appointed  fifty-one  new  judges,  called  Ephet^,-\  who  were  to 

*  '0  "ApeioE  jrdyot.  |  'Ei^tVai. 
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try  all  cases  of  homicide  in  which  accident  or  any  other  justiflcation  coiilJ 
be  pleaded.  His  regukfiona  with  respect  to  homicide  continued  in  use 
after  hi?  oiher  ordinances  had  been  repealed  by  Solon. 

§  7.  Tlie  legislation  of  Draco  f^led  to  calm  the  prevailing  discontent. 
The  people  gained  nolhing  by  the  written  code,  except  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  severity ;  and  civil  dissensions  prevailed  as  extensively 
as  before.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  govemment  was  favorable 
to  revolutionary  projects;  and  accordingly,  twelve  yeai-s  after  Draco's 
I^islation  (b.  c.  612),  one  of  the  nobles  conceived  the  design  of  depriving 
his  brother  Eupafrids  of  their  power,  and  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 
This  noble  was  Cyloa,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  members  of  the  order. 
He  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  aad  had  manied  the 
daughter  of  Theflgenes,  of  Megara,  who  had  made  himself  despot  of  his 
native  city.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Jather-in-law,  and  excited 
by  his  own  celebrity  and  position  in  the  state,  he  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  on  the  subject,  and  was  advised  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  "the 
greatest  festival  of  Zeus."  Cylon  natarally  supposed  that  the  god  referred 
to  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  he  had  giuned  so  much  distinction,  forgets 
tbg  that  the  Diasia  was  the  gi-eatest  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  celebration  of  the  next  Olympic  games,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Acropolis  with  a  considerable  force,  composed  partly  of  his  own 
patlisans,  and  partly  of  troops  furnished  by  Theagenes.  But  he  did  not 
meet  with  any  support  from  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  closely  blocltaded  by  the  forces  wldch  the  govemment  was 
able  to  simimon  to  its  assistance.  Cylon  and  his  brother  made  their 
escape;  but  the  remainder  of  his  associates,  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  walls,  and  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena 
(Minei-va),  Here  they  were  found  by  the  archon  Megacles,  one  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Alcniieonidfe ;  who,  fearing  lest  their  death  should 
pollute  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  promised  that  their  lives  shoald  be 
spared  on  their  quitting  the  place.  But  directly  they  had  quitted  the 
temple,  tlie  promise  was  broken,  and  they  were  put  to  death ;  Mid  some 
■  who  had  taten  refuge  at  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  or  the  Furies,  were 
murdered  even  at  that  sacred  spot. 

Tlie  conspiracy  thus  tailed ;  but  its  suppression  was  attended  with  a 
long  train  of  melancholy  consequences.  The  whole  femily  of  the  Alcm»- 
onidrn  were  believed  to  have  become  tainted  by  the  daring  act  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  Megacles ;  and  tlie  friends  and  partisans  of  the  murdered 
conspirators  were  not  alow  in  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  accursed 
race.  Thus  a  new  element  of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  state.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  Alcmieonidse  enabled  them  long  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  their  opponents  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trifd ;  and  it  was  not 
till  many  years  after  these  events  tliat  Solon  persuaded  them  to  submit 
their  case  to  the  judgment  of  a  specitil  court  composed  of  tluree  hundred 
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Eupatridie.  By  this  couit  tiiey  were  adjudged  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and 
were  expelled  fixim  Attica ;  but  their  punishment  was  not  considered  to 
expiate  their  impiety,  and  we  shall  find  in  the  later  times  of  Athenian  his- 
tory that  this  powerful  family  was  stiU  considei-ed  an  accursed  race,  which 
by  the  sacrilegious  act  of  its  ancestor  brought  upon  their  native  land  the 
anger  of  the  goda.  The  expulsion  of  the  Alcmieonidie  appears  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  597  b.  c. 

§  8.  The  banishment  of  the  guilty  i-ace  did  nol^  however,  deUver  the 
Atheniiuis  from  their  i-eligious  fears.  They  imagined  that  their  state  had 
incurred  the  anger  of  the  goda  :  and  the  pestilential  disease  with  wliich 
they  were  visited  was  regarded  as  an  unerring  sign  of  divine  wratli.  Upon 
the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  they  invited  tlie  celebrated  Cretan  proph- 
et and  sage,  Epimenides,  to  visit  Athena,  and  purifj'  their  city  from  pollu- 
tion and  sacrilege, 

Epimenides  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  pi-opheta  of  the  age.  In  his 
youlh  he  was  said  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  sleep,  which  lasted  for 
fifty-seven  years.  During  this  miraculous  ti-auce  he  had  been  favored 
with  fi-equent  intercourse  with  tlie  gods,  and  had  learned  the  means  of  pra- 
piliating  them  and  gaining  their  fevor.  This  venei-ahle  seer  was  received 
with  the  greatest  revei-ence  at  Athens.  By  performing  certain  sacrifices 
and  expiatory  rites,  he  succeeded  in  staying  tlie  plague,  and  in  purifying 
the  city  from  its  guilt.  The  religious  despondency  of  the  Athenians  now 
ceased,  and  (he  gratetul  people  offered  their  benefactor  a  talent  of  gold ; 
but  he  refused  the  money,  and  contented  himself  with  a  branch  from  the 
sacred  olive-tree  which  grew  on  the  AcropoUs.  The  visit  of  Epimenides 
to  Athens  occurred  about  the  year  596  b.  o. 

Epimenides  had  been  assisted  in  his  undertaking  by  the  advice  of  So- 
lon, who  now  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at  Athens,  and  lo  whom 
his  fellow-cilJzens  looked  up  as  the  only  person  in  the  state  who  could 
deliver  them  from  their  political  and  social  dissensions,  and  secure  them 
from  such  misfortunes  for  the  future. 

§  9.  "We  have  now  come  to  an  important  period  in  Athenian  and  in 
Grecian  history.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
gi-eatness  of  Athens.  Solon  himself  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  He  possessed  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  was  animated  in  his  public  conduct  by  a 
lofty  spirit  of  patriotism.  It-  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted  diat 
we  are  acquainted  with  only  a  few  facta  in  his  life.  His  birth  may  be 
placed  about  the  year  638  b.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Exeeeslidea,  who 
traced  his  descent  from  the  heroic  Codrus ;  and  his  mother  was  first-cou- 
sin to  the  mother  of  Peisistratus.  His  father  possessed  only  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  he  had  still  further  diminished  by  prodigalilj ;  and  Solon 
in  consequence  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade.  He  visited  many 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a  merchant,  and  formed  acquaintance  with 
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many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  At  an  early  age  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  poetical  ahiiities ;  and  so  widely  did  his  reputation 
extend,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  Sagea. 

The  first  occasion  which  induced  Solon  to  take  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  for  the  possession 
of  Salamia.  That  island  had  revolted  to  Megara ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
so  repeatedly  fjuled  m  then-  attempts  to  recover  it,  that  they  forbade  any 
citizen,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  make  any  proposition  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise  Indignant  at  such  pusillanimous  conduct,  Solon 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  thi-ough  tiie  city  that  he  ivas  mad,  and  then 
in  a  state  of  frenzied  exLitement  he  lushed  into  the  market-place,  and  re- 
cited to  a  crowd  of  bystanders  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed 
on  the  loss  of  Salamis.  He  upbi-aided  the  Athenians  with  their  disgi-ace, 
and  called  upon  them  to  reconquer  "  the  lovely  island."  "  Rather,"  he 
exclmmed,  "would  I  be  a  denizen  of  the  most  contempiible  community  in 
Greece  than  a  citizen  of  Athena,  to  be  pointed  at  aa  one  of  those  Attic 
dastards  who  had  so  basely  rehnquished  their  right  to  Salamis."  His 
stratagem  was  completely  successful.  His  friends  seconded  his  proposal ; 
and  the  people  unanimously  rescinded  the  law,  and  resolved  once  more 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Solon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  young  kinsman,  Peisis- 
tratus.  In  a  single  campaign  (about  b.  c.  600)  Solon  drove  the  Megari- 
ttaa  out  of  the  island ;  hut  a  tedious  war  ensued,  and  at  last  both  parlies 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  Solon 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  eouDtrymen,  tmd  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have 
foi^d  the  fine  in  the  Iliad,*  which  i-epresents  Aias  (Ajax)  ranging  his 
sliip  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Lacediemonians  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  hands  the  island  remained  henceforward  down 
to  die  latest  times. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon's  reputation  was  further  in- 
creased by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  Cirrha. 
He  is  said  to  have  moved  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  by  which  war 
was  declared  against  the  guilty  city  (b.  c.  595).t 

§  10.  The  state  of  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  demands  a 
more  particular  account  than  we  have  hitherto  given.  Its  population  was 
divided  into  three  Mictions,  who  were  now  in  a  state  of  violent  hostility 
ag^nst  each  other.  These  parties  consisted  of  the  PetMeis,i  or  wealthy 
Eupafrid  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ;  of  the  BiacniS  or  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  hilly  districts  in  the  north  and  east  of  Attica ;  and  of  the  Parali,\\  or 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who  held  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  otiicr  two. 

«ir.  668.  t  See  ii.  43.  )  UfSuls  or  niSiahi. 
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The  cause  of  the  dissensions  between  these  parties  is  not  particularlj 
menfioned ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  these  disputes  had  become  aggra- 
vated by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poorer  population  of  Attica,  The 
latter  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  They  had  borrowed  money  from 
the  wealfliy  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  upon  the  security  of  tJieir  prop- 
city  and  then-  persons.  If  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  were 
not  psud,  the  creditor  had  the  power  of  seizing  the  person  as  well  as  the 
land  of  his  debtor,  and  of  using  him  as  a  slave.  Many  had  thus  been 
torn  flx>m  then-  homes  and  sold  to  barbarian  masters ;  while  others  were 
cultivating  as  slaves  the  lands  of  their  wealthy  creditors  in  Attica.  The 
rapacity  of  the  rich  and  liie  degradation  of  the  poor  are  recorded  by 
Soloa  in  the  existing  fragments  of  his  poetry;  smd  mattere  had  now 
come  to  such  a  crisis,  tliat  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  en- 
forced, and  the  poor  were  ready  to  rise  in  open  insurrection  against  the 
ricli. 

§  11.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  ruling  oligarchy  were  obliged 
"  to  have  i-ecourse  to  Solon.  They  were  awai-e  of  the  vigorous  protest  he 
had  made  agmnst  their  injustice;  hut  they  trusted  that  his  connection 
with  their  party  would  help  them  over  their  present  difficulties  j  and  they 
therefore  chose  him  Archon  in  b.  c.  59i,  investing  him  under  that  tide 
with  unlimited  powers  to  effecl  any  changes  he  might  consider  beneficial 
to  the  state.  His  appointment  was  liailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  poor; 
and  aU  parties  were  willing  to  accept  his  mediation  and  reforms. 

Many  of  Solon's  friends  ui^ed  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  and 
make  himself  despot  of  Athens.  There  is  no  doubt  he  would  liave  suc- 
ceeded if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  vu-tue 
to  resist  the  temptation,  telling  his  friends  that  "  despotism  might  be  a  fine 
country,  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,"  Dismissing,  therefore,  all 
thoughts  of  i>ersonaI  aggrandizement,  he  devoted  all  hia  energies  to  Iho 
difficult  task  he  had  undertaken. 

§  12.  He  commenced  his  undertaking  by  relieving  the  poorer  class  of 
debtors  irom  their  existing  distress.  This  he  affected  by  a  celebrated  or- 
dinance called  Seimehtheia,  or  a  shaking  off  of  burdens.*  This  measure 
cancelled  all  contracts  by  which  the  land  or  person  of  a  debtor  had  been 
given  as  security :  it  thus  relieved  the  land  from  all  encumbrances  and 
claims,  and  set  at  liberty  all  persons  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  on 
account  of  their  debts.  Solon  also  provided  means  of  restoring  to  their 
homes  those  citizens  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  comiti-ies.  He  forbade 
for  the  fntui-e  all  loans  in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as 
security.  This  extensive  measure  enlii-ely  released  the  poorer  classes 
from  their  difficulties,  hut  it  must  have  left  many  of  their  creditors  unable 
to  discharge  their  obligations.     To  give  the  latter  some  rehef,  he  lowered 

*  SfHrdxfleia.    Equiyaleiit  to  a  bankrupt  law Ed. 
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the  standard  of  the  coinage,  so  that  the  dehtor  saved  latlier  more  than  a 
fourth  hi  every  payment.* 

Some  of  his  friends,  having  ohfained  a  hhit  of  hia  intention,  horrowed 
lai-ge  siiins  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased  estates  ;  and  Solon  him- 
self would  have  suffered  in  pubhc  estimatioo,  if  it  had  not  heen  found  that 
he  was  a  loser  by  his  own  measure,  having  lent  as  much  as  five  talent*;. 

nl3.  The  success  attending  these  measui'es  was  so  great,  that  Solon 
:  now  called  upon  hy  his  feUow-eitizens  to  draw  up  a  new  eonstitutioii 
and  a  new  code  of  laws.  Aa  a  preliminary  st«p  he  repealed  all  the  laws 
of  Di-aco,  except  those  relating  to  murder.  He  then  proceeded  to  make 
a  new  claasifieation  of  the  citizens,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  prop- 
erty, thus  chan^g  the  government  from  an  Ohgarchy  to  a  Timocracy-t 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honors  and  ofS.ces  of  the  state  was  henee- 
foi-ward  regulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their  birth.  This  was  the 
diatinguishing  feature  of  Solon's  constitution,  and  produced  eventuaOy  most 
important  eonsequences ;  though  flie  change  was  probably  not  great  at 
first,  since  there  were  then  few  wealthy  persona  in  Attica,  except  the  Eu- 
patrids,  Solon  then  distributed  ail  the  citizesis  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  then-  property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  five  hundred  me- 
dimni  of  com  and  upwards,  and  were  called  PmUacosiomedimni.X  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged  between  three  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  medimni,  and  were  called  Knights,%  from  their 
being  able  to  furnish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class  consisted  of  those  who 
received  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  medimni,  and  were 
called  Zeugitiej\  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  I^etes,^  included  all  whose  property  fell 
ahort  of  two  hundred  medimni.  The  members  of  the  first  three  classes 
had  to  pay  an  iacome-tai  according  to  tlie  amount  of  their  property ;  but 
the  fourth  class  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation  altogether.  The  first 
cla^  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonship  and  the  higher  ofBces  of  the 
state.  The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 
to  military  service,  the  foiinev  as  horsemen,  and  the  latter  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers  on  foot.  The  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  ah.  public  offices, 
and  served  hi  the  army  only  as  light-armed  troops.     Solon,  however,  ad- 

*  Solon  is  said  to  have  made  the  mina  contain  one  hundred  dmchmaa  instead  of  seventy- 
three;  tliat  is,  seventy-three  old  di-achmas  contiuned  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  one 
hundred  of  the  oew  Etondard. 

t  TtfiOKparla,  from  Tiftfj,  osiesimeal,  and  Kpmriw,  nite.  (A  government  of  prop- 
CTty.  — Ed.) 

X  noTOKOiriofifSi/irai.  The  medimnus  contained  neiirly  twelve  imperial  gsillons,  ot 
one  bushel  and  a,  half;  it  was  reckoned  equiJ  to  a  drachma. 

§  'Ijrar^E  or  'Iinrstr. 

11  Zevy'iToi,  from  fftyor,  a  yoke  of  beasts.  ^  B^tcs. 
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njitfed  them  to  a  share  m  the  political  power  by  aUowiug  them  to  vote  in 
the  public  assembly,*  where  thej  must  have  constituted  by  far  the  lai^est 
number.  He  gave  the  assembly  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  the 
other  ofBcera  of  the  state;  and  he  also  made  the  archons  accountable  to 
the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.  Solon  Uius  gres^y 
enlarged  the  functions  of  the  public  assembly,  which,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Eupatrids,  probably  possessed  little  more  power  than  the 
agora,  described  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

S  li.  This  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  public  assembly  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  a  new  body.  Solon  created  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Four 
Himdred,  witli  the  special  object  of  preparing  all  matters  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  public  assembly,  of  presiding  at  its  meetmgs,  and  of  cai-iying 
its  resolutions  into  effect.  No  subject  could  be  introduced  before  the  peo- 
ple, except  by  a  previous  resolution  of  the  Senate-f  The  memhere  of  the 
Senate  were  elected  by  the  public  assembly,  one  hundred  from  each  of 
,  the  four  andeat  tribes,  which  were  left  untouched  by  Solon.  They  held 
their  office  for  a  year,  and  wei-e  accountable  at  its  expiration  to  the  public 
assembly  for  the  manner  in  which  Ihey  had  discharged  their  duties. 

Solon,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  ancient  Senate  of  the  Areopagus 
of  any  of  its  functions.^  On  tlie  contrary,  he  enlarged  its  powers,  and 
intrusted  it  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
the  siate,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occu- 
pations of  ^e  citizens. 

These  are  the  only  political  institutions  which  can  be  safely  asci-ibed  to 
Solon.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  fashion  among  the  Athenians  to 
regard  Solon  as  the  author  of  all  their  democratical  institutions,  just  as 
some  of  the  orators  refei-red  them  even  to  Theseus.  Tims  the  creation  of 
jury-courts  and  of  the  periodical  i-evision  of  the  laws  by  the  Nomothet« 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  although  frequently  attributed  to  Solon.  This 
legislator  only  laid  the  fouodation  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  by  giving 
tlie  poorer  classes  a  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  by  enlarging 
the  iMrtver  of  the  latter;  but  he  left  the  government  exclusively  in  tlie 
h^ds  of  the  wealthy.  For  many  years  after  his  time,  the  government 
continued  to  be  an  oligarchy,  but  was  exercised  with  more  moderation  and 
justice  than  formerly.  The  establishment  of  tiie  Athenian  democracy  was 
the  work  of  Cleisthenes,  and  not  of  Solon. 

§  15.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  triangu- 
lar tablets,?  aud  were  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Prytaneum  or  Town-hall.  They  were  very  numerous,  and  contained 
r^julations  on  almost  all  subjects  connected  with  the  public  and  private 

*  CaUed  Hdiim  CHJw'oia)  i„  the  tima  of  Solon,  but  Eubseqiiently  i'cckdn  (eKuXijiria). 

t  CsMeA  Pmboulmmii  (Trpo^oSXevjui.) 

t  See  p.  er.  ^  Called  'A^oi/es  and  Kt^pSsir. 
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life  of  the  citizens.     But  they  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  a 

systematic  manner ;  and  such  small  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  that 

it  is  jaipoasible  to  give  any  general  view  of  them. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  laws  were  those  relating  to  debtor  and 
creditor,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Several  of  Solon's  enactments 
had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures.  He 
invited  foreigners  to  settle  in  Athena  by  the  pi-omise  of  protection  and 
valuable  privOegea.  The  Council  of  the  Areopagus  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  every  man's  mode  of  life, 
and  of  punishing  the  idle  and  profligate.  To  discourage  idleness,  a  son  was 
not  obliged  to  support  his  fether  m  old  age,  if  the  latter  had  neglected  to 
teach  him  some  trade  or  occupt^on. 

Solon  punished  theft  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  restore  double  ^e 
value  of  the  property  stolen.  He  forbade  speaking  evil  either  of  the  dead 
or  of  the  livmg.  He  either  established  or  regulated  the  public  dkners  in 
the  Prytaneum,  of  which  the  archons  and  a  few  othera  pai'took. 

The  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  and 
Isthmian  games  were  very  large  for  that  age:  to  the  former  he  gave  five 
hundred  drachmas,  mid  to  the  latter  one  hundred. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  Solon's  i-egulations  was  that  which  declared 
s  man  dishonored  and  disfranchised  who,  m  a  civil  sedition,  stood  aloof  and 
took  part  with  neither  side-  The  object  of  this  celebi-ated  law  was  to 
create  a  public  spirit  m  the  citizens,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  ancient  governments,  unlike  those  of  modem  times,  could 
not  summon  to  their  assistance  any  regular  police  or  military  foi-ce ;  and 
unless  individual  citizens  came  forward  in  civil  commotions,  any  ambitious 
man,  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  might  easily  make  liimself  master  of 
the  state. 

§  1 6.  Solon  is  ssud  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  left  many  imperfec- 
tions in  his  laws.  He  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could 
devise,  but  as  the  best  which  the  Athenians  could  receive.  He  bound  the 
government  and  people  of  Athens,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  observe  his  institu- 
tions for  at  least  ten  years.  But  as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation  he 
was  constantly  besieged  by  a  number  of  applicants,  who  came  to  ask  his 
advice  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  enactments,  or  to  suggest  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  them.  Seeing  that,  if  he  remained  in  Athens,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  intiwluce  changes  into  his  code,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  city  for  the  period  of  ton  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
were  bound  to  maintain  his  laws  inviolate.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  i-eceived  with  great  distinctjon  by 
Philocyprus,  kmg  of  the  small  town  of  ^pla.  He  persuaded  this  prince 
to  remove  his  city  irom  the  old  site,  and  found  a  new  one  on  the  plain, 
which  Philocyprus  called  Soh,  in  honor  of  his  illustrious  visitor. 

Solon  is  also  related  to  have  remained  some  time  at  Sardis,"the  capita 
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of  Lydia.  His  interview  with  Crossus,  the  Lydian  king,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  events  in  his  life.  The  Lydiaii  monarchy  was  tiien  at  Uie 
height  of  its  prosperity  and  glory.  Ci-oesus,  after  exhibiting  to  tiie  Grecian 
sage  all  his  Ireasm-es,  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever 
known,  nothing  doubting  of  the  reply.  But  Solon,  without  flattering  his 
royal  guest^  named  two  ohscure  Greeks;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
surprise  and  mortiflcation  fliat  his  visitor  took  no  account  of  his  great  gloiy 
and  wealth,  Soton  replied,  that  he  esteemed  no  man  happy  tiO  he  knew 
how  he  ended  his  life,  since  the  highest  prosperity  was  frequently  foUowed 
by  the  darkest  adversity.  Ci-cesus  at  tlie  time  treated  the  admonition  of  the 
sage  wifli  contempt ;  but  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  afterwaixls  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus,  and  Crresus  was  condemned  by  his  savage  conqueror  to  be 
burnt  fo  death,  the  warnings  of  the  Greek  philosopher  came  to  his  mind, 
and  he  called  in  a  loud  voice  upon  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  the 
cause  of  this  strange  invocation,  and,  upon  learning  it,  was  struck  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  set  the  Lydian  monsuxih  free,  aod  made  him  his 
confidential  friend. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  stem  laws  of  chi-onology  compel 
us  fo  reject  this  beautiful  tale.  Crcesus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till 
E.  c.  560,  and  Solon  had  returned  to  Athens  before  that  date.  The  stoiy 
has  been  evidently  mvented  to  convey  an  important  moral  lesson,  and  to 
draw  a  striking  contrast  between  Grecian  republican  aimpUcity  and  Orien- 
tal splendor  and  pomp. 

§  17.  During  the  absence  of  Solon,  the  old  dissensions  between  the 
Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain  had  broken  out  afresh  with  more  vio- 
lence than  ever.  Tlie  fii-st  was  headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by 
Megacles,  the  Alcmffionid  and  the  grandson  of  the  archon  who  had  sup- 
pi-essed  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  and  the  third  by  Peisistratus,  the  cousin 
of  Solon.  Of  these  leaders,  Peisistratus  was  the  ablest  and  tlie  most 
dangerous.  He  had  gained  renown  in  war;  he  possessed  i-emarkable 
fluency  of  speech ;  and  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mountain,  which  ■ 
was  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  with  the 
great  mass  <rf  the  people.  Of  these  advantages  he  resolved  to  avaU  him- 
self in  order  to  become  master  of  Athens. 

Solon  returned  to  Athens  about  b.  c.  562,  when  these  dissensions  were 
r^idly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  soon  detected  the  Mnbitious  designs  of 
his  kinsman,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  them.  Finding  his 
remonstrances  fruitless,  he  next  denounced  his  projects  in  verses  addressed 
lo  the  people.  Fey,  however,  gave  any  heed  to  liis  warnings ;  and  Peisis- 
ta-atus,  at  length  finding  his  schemes  ripe  for  action,  had  recourse  to  a 
memorable  stratagem  to  secure  his  object.  One  day  he  appeared  in  the 
ma^ke^place  in  a  chariot,  his  mules  and. his  own  person  bleedmg  with 
wounds  inflicted  with  his  own  hands.  These  he  exliibited  to  the  people, 
telling  them  that  he  had  been  nearly  murdered  m  consequence  of  defending 
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their  rights.  The  popular  indignation  was  excited  j  an  asseralily  waa 
forthwith  called,  and  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  of  fifty  club- 
liien  should  be  granted  hun  for  his  future  security.  It  was  in  viun  that 
Solon  used  all  his  authority  to  oppose  bo  dangerous  a  reijueat;  his  resist- 
ance was  overborne,  and  Ite  guard  was  voted. 

PeisistRitus  thus  gained  the  first  and  most  important  step.  He  gradually 
increased  the  number  of  his  guard,  and  soon  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  the  Acropohs,  b.  c.  660,  Megacles  and 
the  AIcma30iiida3  left  the  city.  Solon  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
usurpation,  and  upbraided  the  people  with  their  cowardice  and  their  treach- 
eiy.  "  You  might,"  said  he,  "with  ease  liave  crushed  the  tyrant  in  the  hud ! 
but  nothing  now  remiuns  but  to  pluck  him  up  by  the  roots."  No  one,  how- 
ever, responded  to  his  appeal.  He  refused  to  fly;  and  when  his  friends 
asked  him  on  what  he  reHed  for  protection,  "  On  my  old  age,"  was  hia 
reply.  It  is  creditable  to  Peisisti-atus  that  he  left  his  aged  relative  unmo- 
lested, and  even  asked  his  advice  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Solon  did  not  long  survive  the  overtlmiw  of  the  constitution.  He  died  a 
year  or  tn'o  afterwards,  at  tiie  advanced  age  of  eighty.  His  ashes  are  said 
to  have  been  scattered,  by  his  own  direction,  round  the  island  of  Salamis, 
which  he  had  won  for  the  Atheniai  people.* 

*  The  dmiaeter  of  Solon  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Perhaps  no  indi- 
vidnal  has  eseroised  a  wider  influence  on  human  atfoirs.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Athe 
ninii  legislation,  and  Ihrongh  that  of  the  Eoman  Law,  which  governs  the  administration  of 
justice,  down  to  the  present  day,  tliiv3ughoiit  a  great  part  of  the  oivihzad  world.  Besides 
bohig  a  legislator,  he  waa  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers.  In  his  youtU  be  sung  of  Love  and 
Whie;  but  the  eecions  hnsineas  which,  the  disti'aeted  coiiditionof  hia  country  laid  upon  him 
led  him  to  omploy  the  vehicle  of  poetio  mensureB  for  moral  and  politick  ends.  In  his  Sala- 
mitiian  Ode,  of  which  only  two  or  three  linea  oi*  preserved,  he  was  thought  to  have  equalled 
TyrbKUS.  In  tlie  frogmonta  of  the  other  poams  which  have  oome  down  to  ua,  the  lines  ara 
nervonB  and  pointed,  and  not  without  admirabla  poetical  images.  The  fiillowing  literal 
version  of  on  elegiac  iiTiginent,  from  a  poem  seemingly  written  to  warn  the  people  against 
the  aria  of  aspiring  demagogue,  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  manner  of  composi- 
lion  and  style  of  thooght. 

Out  of  the  clouds  tho  snow-flakes  are  poured,  and  fury  of  hail-stoim ; 

After  the  lighbiing's  flash,  follows  the  tlinnderous  holt. 
Tossed  by  the  winds  is  the  aea,  thoogh  now  so  cf^mly  reposing, 

Hushed  in  a  motionless  rest,  emblem  of  justice  and  peace. 
So  is  the  State  by  its  great  men  mhied,  and  under  the  tyrant 

Sinks  the  people  nnwise,  yielding  to  slavery's  thrall  j 
Nor  la  It  easy  to  humble  the  rtder  too  highly  exalted, 
After  the  hour  is  passed:  now  is  the  time  to  tbresee. 
His  morality  was  pnre  and  lofty,  and  the  expreasion  of  religions  feeling,  in  his  writings,  is 
marked  by  humble  aubmiaaion  to  the  divine  will.    The  only  fault  91  be  found  with  him  is, 
Biat,  through  his  long  life  of  fourscore,  he  remained  unmarried.  —  Eo, 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


1.  DespoUsm  of  PeisiBtratus,  His  First  Espulsion  and  ReBtoratlon.  ^  2.  His  Second  Es 
pulsion  find  Kestoration.  ^3.  Government  of  Peialatjutns  after  his  Final  Bestoratloii  ta 
hia  Death,  B.  c.  B2T.  ^4.  Government  of  Hippiss  finii  Hippnrdius.  CoiispimBj  of  Har 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  Assassination  of  Hipporolius,  b.  c.  614.  ^  B.  Sols  Govern- 
ment  of  Hippias.  His  Espul^on  by  tiie  Alcmieonidce  and  the  Laoedtemonians,  b.  o.  610. 
f  6.  Honors  paid  to  Harmodins  and  Aristogeiton.  §  7.  Party  Struggles  at  Athena  1m- 
tween  Ciasthenes  and  laagoms.  Establistimant  of  the  Athenian  Democraoy.  ^  S.  Ee- 
fonnBofCleiatlienes.  Inatitntion  of  Ten  new  Tribes  and  of  tlie  Dames.  §  S.  Increase  of 
the  Number  of  the  Senate  to  Five  Hundred.  J  10.  Enlargement  of  the  Functions  and 
Authority  of  the  Senate  and  the  Eoolesia.  5  11.  Introdnodon  of  the  Judicial  Functions 
of  the  Peopia.  Institution  of  the  Ten  Strat^  or  Qanarals.  §  13.  Ostracism.  {  13.  First 
Attempt  of  tJia  Laoediemoniajia  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  Democracy.  Invasion  of 
Attica  by  Claomanes,  followed  by  his  ExpnlBioo  with  tliat  of  Isagoras.  ^  14.  Second 
Attempt  of  .the  LacedLemoninns  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  Democraoy.  The  Lacedse- 
monions,  Thebana,  and  Chaloidiana  attack  Attioa.  The  laeedKmonians  deserted  by 
thfflT  Allies,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Victories  of  tha  Athenians  over  the  Ttiebona  and 
Chaloidiana,  followed  by  the  Planting  of  Four  Thousand  Athenian  Coloiiista  on  Ihe  Lands 
of  aie  Chaloidians.     5  IB.  Third  Attempt   ot  the  Lacediemonlans  to  overthrow  the 
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Athenian  Dcmooraoj',  agiiin  irnBtrated  by  the  Refusal  of  the  Allies  to  take  a  Psirt  in  the 
Entarprise.  5  16.  GiMwtli  of  AtJieniiui  Patriotism,  a  Consequence  ct  the  ReformB  of 
Cleistlienee. 

§  1.  Peisibtbatus  became  despot  of  Afliena,  as  already  stated,  in 
tbe  year  560  b.  c.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  his  power  long.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  other  factions,  Megacles  of  the  Shoi-e,  and  Lycurgus  of 
the  Pl^n,  now  combinei^  and  Peisistratus  was  driven  into  exile.  But  the 
two  rivals  afterwards  quarrelled,  and  Megacles  invited  Peisistratus  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  offering  him  his  dawgher  in  marriage,  Mid  pi-omisiug  to 
assist  him  in  regaining  tlie  sovereignty.  These  conditions  being  accepted, 
the  following  sti-atagem  was  devised  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  A 
tall  stately  woman,  named  Phya,  was  cloihed  in  the  annor  and  costume 
of  Athena  (Minerva),  and  placed  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistratus  at  her 
aide.  In  this  gnise  the  exOed  despot  approached  the  city,  preceded  by 
heralds,  who  announced  that  the  goddess  was  bringing  back  Peisistratus 
to  her  own  acropolis.  The  people  believed  the  announcement,  worship- 
ped lie  woman  as  their  tutelary  goddess,  and  quietly  submitfed  to  the 
sway  of  their  foi-mer  rider. 

§  2.  PeiastratMs  married  the  daughter  of  Megacles  according  to  the 
compact ;  but  as  he  had  already  grown-up  children  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  did  not  choose  to  connect  his  blood  ivitli  a  family  which  was  considered 
accursed  on  account  of  Cylon's  sacrilege,  he  did  not  treat  her  as  his  wife.  ' 
Incensed  at  this  affront,  Megacles  again  made  common  cause  with  Lycur- 
gus, and  Peisistratus  was  compelled  a  second  lime  to  quit  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  remained  no  fewer  than  ten  years. 
He  did.  not,  however,  spend  his  time  in  inactivity.  He  possessed  consider- 
able influence  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  many  cities  furnished  him 
with  lao^  sums  of  money.  He  was  thus  able  to  procure  mercenaries  from 
Argos ;  and  Lygdamis,  a  powei-iul  citizen  of  Naxos,  came  himself  both 
wi^  money  and  mth  ti-oofs.  With  these  Peisistratus  swledfrom  Eretria, 
and  knded  at  Marathon.  Here  he  was  speedily  joined  by  his  friends  and 
partisans,  who  flocked  to  his  camp  m  large  numbere.  His  antagonists 
allowed  hiiu  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Maratlion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
began  his  march  towards  tiie  city  that  they  hastily  collected  their  foroes 
and  went  out  to  meet  hun.  But  thar  conduct  was  extremely  negligent  or 
corrupt;  for  Peisistratus  fell  suddenly  upon  tiieir  forces  at  noon,  when  the 
men  were  unprepared  for  battle,  and  put  them  to  flight  almost  without  re- 
fflsfance.  Instead  of  followmg  up  his  victory  by  slaughtering  the  fiigitives, 
he  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  on  condition  of  their  returning  quietly  to 
Bieir  liomes.  His  orders  were  generally  obeyed ;  and  tiie  leadei-s  of  die 
opposite  factions,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their  partisans,  quitted 
the  country.  la  this  manner  Peisistratus  became  nndispnted  master  of 
Athens  for  the  third  time. 

g  3.  Peisistratiis  now  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his  power 
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and  render  it  permanent.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Thracian  mer- 
cenaries, and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of  those  citizens  whom  lie 
BQSpected,  placing  them  in  Nasoa  mider  the  care  of  Lygdamis.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  firmly  established  hi  the  government,  his  administration 
was  marked  by  mildness  and  equity.  An  income-tax  of  five  per  cent,  was 
all  that  he  levied  from  tlie  people.  He  mantauied  the  inslituljons  of  So- 
lon, taking  care,  however,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be  held 
hy  some  members  of  his  own  family.  He  not  only  enforced  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  but  himself  set  the  example  of  submitting  to  them.  Bemg 
accused  of  murder,  he  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  his  authority,  and 
went  in  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser 
did  not  venture  to  appear.  Ho  coui-ted  popularity  by  lai^esses  to  the  cili 
zens,  and  by  throwmg  open  his  gardens  to  the  poor.  He  adorned  Athens 
with  many  public  buildings,  thus  giving  employment  to  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  at  the  same  time  gi-aliiying  hia  own  taste.  He  commenced  on  a  stu- 
pendous scale  a  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained  unfinished 
for  centuries,  and  was  at  length  completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He 
covered  widi  a  building  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  which  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  Athens  with  water,  and  conducted  the  water  through  nine  pipes, 
whence  the  fountiun  was  caUed  Enneacriinus.*  Moreover,  Peisistratus 
was  a  pati-on  of  hterature,  aa  weU  as  of  the  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a  library,  which  he  threw  open  to 
the  public  i  and  to  him  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems.t  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  a  wise  and 
noble  use  of  his  power ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Julius  CEesar  was 
called  tlie  Peisisti'atus  of  Home. 

g  4.  Peisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527  b.  c,  thirty-thivie 
years  after  his  first  usurp^on.  He  transmitted  the  sovereiga  power  to 
his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  conducted  tlie  government  on  the 
same  prindpies  as  their  fiither.  Hipparchus  inherited  his  &ther'a  literary 
tastes.  He  invited  several  distinguished  poets,  auch  aa  Anacreon  Mid 
Simonidea,  to  his  court,  and  he  set  up  along  the  highways  statues  of 
Hermes  (Mercury),  with  moral  sentences  written  upon  them,  Thucydi- 
des  states  that  lie  sons  of  Peisistratus  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  contented  with  their  rule ;  and  it  was  only  an 
accidental  circumstance  wliich  led  to  their  overtluxiw  and  to  a  change  in 
the  government. 

Their  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  These  citizens  belonged  to  an  ancientfamily  of  Athens, 
and  wereatfached  to  each  other  by  the  most  intimate  friendship.  Har- 
modius having  given  offence  to  Hippias,  the  despot  revenged  himself  by 
putting  a  public  affront  upon  his  sister.     This  indignity  excited  the  i-esent- 

•  'EppeaKpovvos,  from  ivnia,  nine,  and  xpovms,  a  pipe.  t  See  p.  42. 
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ment  of  the  two  friends,  and  they  now  resolved  to  slay  the  despots,  or  per- 
ish in  the  attempt.  They  communicated  the  plot  te  a  few  associates,  and 
determined  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  the  festival  of  the  Great  Pan- 
athencea,  when  all  the  citizens  were  required  to  attend  in  arms,  and  to 
march  in  procession  from  the  Cerameicus,  a  auburb  of  the  city,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  (Minerva)  oa  the  Acropolis.  When  the  appointed  time 
arrived,  the  conspirators  appeared  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carry- 
ing concealed  daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  had  planned 
to  kill  Hippias  first,  as  he  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  procession  in  tiie 
Cerameicus  ;  but  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  they 
were  thunderstruck  at  beholding  one  of  the  conspirators  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  the  despot.  BeUeving  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  resolving 
before  they  died  lo  wi'eak  their  vengeance  upon  Hipparchus,  they  rushed 
back  iato  the  city  with  their  daggers  hid  in  the  myrtle-boughs  which  they 
were  to  have  carried  in  the  procession.  They  found  him  near  the  chapel 
called  Leocorium,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Harmodius  was  immediately 
cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristf^eiton  escaped  for  the  time,  but  was  after- 
wards faliea,  and  died  under  the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  or- 
dei-  to  compel  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices.  The  news  of  his  brotlier's 
death  reached  Hippias  before  it  became  generally  known.  With  extraor- 
dinary pi'esence  of  mind,  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  drop  their  arms, 
and  meet  him  in  an  adjoining  ground.  They  obeyed  without  suspicion. 
He  then  apprehended  those  on  whose  persons  daggers  were  discovered, 
and  all  besides  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  suspect. 

§  5.  Hipparchus  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  514,  the  fourteenth  year  after 
the  death  of  Peisistixitus.  From  this  time  the  character  of  the  government 
became  entirely  changed.  His  brothei-'s  murder  converted  Hippias  into 
a  cruel  and  suspicious  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  citizens, 
and  raised  lai^e  sums  of  money  by  extraordinary  tases.  Feehng  him- 
self unsafe  at  home,  he  began  to  look  abroad  for  some  place  of  retreat,  in 
case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Athens.  Witli  this  view,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  jEantides,  son  of  Hippodus,  despot  of  Lampsacus, 
because  the  latter  was  in  great  fevor  with  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

Meantime  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  raised  tlie  hopes  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  AJcmEeonidEc,  who  had  lived  in  exile  ever  since  the 
third  and  final  restoration  of  Peisistratus  to  Athens.  Believing  the  favor- 
able moment  to  be  come,  they  even  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  fortified  town  upon  the  ii'ontier.  They  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Hippias  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  country. 
Unable  to  effect  their  restoration  by  force,  they  now  had  recourse  to  a 
manoeuvre  which  proved  suceessfuL 

The  Alcmsonidse  had  taken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  pre- 
viously.    They  not  only  executed  the  work  in  the  best  possible  mjumer. 
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l)ut  even  exceeded  v/hst  luid  been  required  of  them,  employing  Pai-ian 
marble  for  the  iront  of  Ihe  temple,  instead  of  the  coarse  stone  apeciflcd  in 
the  contract  This  libei-ality  gained  for  thera  the  favor  of  the  Delphians ; 
and  aeiflthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the  family, 
secured  the  oracle  stiU  further  by  pecuniary  presents  to  the  Pythia,  or 
priestess.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
the  answer  of  the  priestess  was  always  the  same,  _"  Athens  must  be 
liberated."  This  order  was  so  often  repeated,  that  the  Spartans  at  last 
resolved  to  obey,  although  they  had  hitherto  maintained  a  friendly  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  Peisistratus.  Their  first  attempt  faUed ;  the  force 
which  they  sent  into  Attica  was  defeated  by  Hippias,  and  its  leader  slain. 
A  second  effort  succeeded.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  defeated  the  Thes- 
salian  allies  of  Hippias ;  and  the  latter,  unable  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  Here  he  might  have  mtuntamed  Mm- 
self  m  safety,  had  not  his  cliildren  been  made  prisoners  as  they  were 
secretly  carried  out  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  restoration,  he  con- 
sented to  quit  Attica  in  the  space  of  five  days.  He  sailed  to  Asia,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum  in  the  Tmd,  which  his  father  had  wrested 
from  the  Mytilenieans  in  war. 

§  e.  Hippias  was  expeUed  m  b.  c.  510,  four  yeare  after  the  assassination 
ot  Hipparchus.  These  four  years  had  been  a  tune  of  sufiering  and  op- 
pression for  the  Athenians,  and  had  efiaced  irom  their  minds  all  recollection 
of  the  fonner  mild  rule  of  Peisisti-atus  and  his  sons.  Hence  the  expul- 
sion of  the  family  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  their  names  were  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  execration  and  hatred.  For  the  same  reason  the 
memoiy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was  cherished  witii  the  fondest 
reverence;  and  the  Athenians  of  subsequent  generations,  overlooking  the 
four  years  which  ekpsed  fi-om  their  death  to  the  overthrow  of  the  < 


potzsm,  represented  them  as  the  liberators  of  their  country  and  the  fli-st 
martyi-s  for  its  liberty.  Theii-  statues  were  erected  in  the  market-place 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias ;  their  descendants  enjoyed  immunily 
from  all  taxes  and  public  burdens;  and  their  deed  of  vengeance  formed 
the  fevorite  subject  of  drinting-songs.  Of  these  the  most  famous  and 
populai-  lias  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  thus  translated:  — 


1  '11  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle-bo..gu, 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  hnriiiag  (a  be  iVeo, 
To  Athens  gave  eqaality. 

"Harmodins.haill  though  reft  of  breath, 
Thon  ne'er  Shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death; 
The  heroes'  happy  isles  shall  ho 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee. 

"  I  'It  wreottifl  my  sword  in  myrtJe-bough, 
The  Bword  that  laid  Ripparchus  low, 
Whan  at  Athena's  adverse  fane 
Hu  knelt,  and  never  rose  again. 
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"  WhUe  Freedom's  iiams  is  underetooil, 
Tou  ehall  delight  tbe  wise  and  good; 
Too  dared  to  set  your  counhy  free, 
Aiid  gave  her  laws  equality."  * 

§  7.  The  Lacedieinoiiiaiia  quitted  Athens  soon  after  Hippias  had  swled 
away,  leaving  the  Athenians  fo  settle  their  own  affeirs.  The  Solonian  con- 
stitution, wliich  had  continued  to  exist  nominally  under  tlie  administration 
of  the  family  of  Peisistratus,  was  now  revived  in  its  full  force  and  vigor. 
Cleisthenes,  fo  whom  Athena  was  mainly  indebted  for  ila  liheration  from 
the  despotism,  aspired  to  be  the  political  leader  of  the  state,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Isagoras,  who  was  supported  hy  the  great  body  of  the  nobles. 
By  the  Solonian  constitution,  the  whole  political  power  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter ;  and  Cleisthenes  soon  found  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
contend  against  hb  rival  under  the  existing  order  of  things.  For  this 
reason  he  i-esolved  to  introduce  an  important  change  in  the  constitution, 
and  to  give  to  the  people  an  equal  share  in  the  government.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  "  he  took  the  people  into  parlnership, 
who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything."  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  TCforms  were  not  suggested  simply  by  a  love  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  placing  the  constitation  on 
a  more  popular  basis,  and  of  giving  a  larger  number  of  citiaens  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state.  However  this  may 
be,  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  gave  biith  fo  the  Athenian  democracy, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  this  time. 

§  8.  The  first  and  most  important  refoi-m  of  Cleisthenes,  and  that  on 
which  all  the  rest  depended,  was  a  re-distribution  of  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes.  Up  to  this  time  tiie  Athenian  citizenship 
had  bepn  confined  to  the  members  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  into  which  no 
one  could  gain  admission  except  through  means  of  the  close  corporations 
e«dled  gene  and  phratrite.t  But  there  was  a  large  body  of  residents  in 
Attica  who  did  not  belong  to  these  corporations,  and  who  consequently  liad 
no  share  in  the  political  franchise.  Geisthenes  accordingly  abolished  these 
four  tribes,  and  established  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  en- 
rolled all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  including  both  resident  aliens  and 
even  emancipated  slaves.  These  ten  tribes  were  purely  local,  and  were 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  townships,  called  denies.| '  At 
a  later  time  we  find  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  these  demes ;  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  this  was  the  original  number  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes. 

There  is  one  point  connected  witli  the  arrangement  of  the  demes  which 
deserves  mention,  since  it  indicates  singular  foresight  and  sagacity  on  the 
part  of  Cleisthenes.     The  demes  which  he  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  never 

*  Wellesley's  AnlJiologia  Poljglotta,  p.  4i6, 

t  See  p.  66.  t  Bijw 
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all  of  them  contiguous  to  each  other,  but  were  scattered  over  different  pai'ts 
of  Attica.  ■  The  object  of  this  aiTaiigement  was  evidently  to  prevent  any 
tribe  from  acquiring  a  local  interest  independent  of  the  entire  eommnnity, 
and  to  remove  the  temptation  of  foi-ming  itself  into  a  political  faction  from 
the  proximity  of  its  members  to  each  other.  This  was  the  more  necessary 
when  we  recollect  that  the  pai-ties  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Moun- 
tain had  all  arisen  fi-om  local  fends. 

Every  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  in  a  deme,  and  in  all 
public  documents  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the  one  to  which  he 
belonged.  Each  deme,  like  a  parish  in  England,  administered  its  own 
affairs.  It  had  its  public  meetings,  it  levied  tases,  and  waa  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer  called  Demarclius.* 

§  9.  The  establisliment  of  the  ten  new  tribes  led  to  a  change  in  the 
number  of  the  Senate,  It  had  previously  consisted  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, taken  in  equal  proportions  from  each  of  the  four  old  tribes.  It  was 
,  now  enlai^ed  to  five  hundi-ed,  fifty  being  selected  irom  each  of  the  ten  new 
tribes.  At  the  same  lime  its  duties  and  fiinetious  were  greatly  increased. 
By  the  constitution  of  Solon  its  principal  business  was  to  prepare  matters 
for  discussion  in  the  Ecclesia ;  but  Cleisthenes  gave  it  a  great  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  Its  sittings  became  constant,  and  the  year  was 
divided  into  ten  portions,  called  Prytany^/f  eon-esponding  to  a  simihtr 
division  in  the  Senate.  The  fl%  senators  of  each  tribe  took  by  turns  the 
duty  of  presiding  in  the  Senate  aaA.  in  the  Ecclesia  during  one  Prytany, 
and  received  during  that  time  the  title  of  Pnjianeis.X  The  oi-dinary  Attic 
year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  tiiree  hundred  and  ^ty-fonr 
days,  so  tiiat  sis  of  the  Prytanys  lasted  thii-ty-flve  days,  and  four  of  them 
tiiirty-six  days.  But  for  the  more  convenient  despatch  of  business,  every 
fifty  members  were  divided  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  who  presided  for 
seven  daj's,  and  wei-e  hence  called  ProeM.  §  Moreover,  out  of  these 
proedri  a  chairman,  called  litotes,  j|  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day  to  pre- 
side both  in  the  Senate  and  m  the  Ecclesia,  when  necessary,  and  to  him 
were  intrusted  during  his  day  of  oiBce  tlie  keys  of  the  acropolis  ajid  the 
treasury,  and  the  public  seal.  I 

§  10.  The  Ecclesia,  or  fonnal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was  accustomed 
at  a  later  period  to  meet  regularly  four  times  in  every  Prytany,  It  is  not 
stated  that  this  number  was  fixed  by  Cleisthenes,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  did  not  institute  such  frequent  meetings ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  waa  a  part  of  his  system  to  summon  the  Ecclesia  at  certwn  fixed 
periods.  By  the  constitution  of  Solon  the  government  of  the  state  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  vested  in  the  ai-chons ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
reforms  of  Cleistlienes  to  transfer  the  political  power  from  their  hands  to 

*  A^F-PX"*-  t  npurovti'ni.  %  UpMraviK. 
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the  Senate  ana  the  Ecclesia.  He  accustomed  the  people  to  the  discussion 
and  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  flius  prepared  them  for  the  still 
more  democratical  reforms  of  Aristeides  and  Peridea.  At  a  later  time  we 
find  that  all  dtizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archon,  and  that  these 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  lol,  and  not  elected  by  the  body  of  citizens. 
They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  most  of  their  judidal  diilies  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  Hie  popular  courts  of  justice. 

These  reforms,  however,  were  not  introduced  by,  Cleisthenes.  He  con- 
tinued to  exclude  the  fourth  of  those  classes  into  which  Solon  had  divided 
*e  dtizens'  from  the  post  of  archon  and  from  all  other  offices  of  state ;  he 
made  no  change  in  tlie  manner  of  appointing  the  archons,  and  left  them  in 
the  exercise  of  important  judidal  duties.  Hence  the  c<mstitutioa  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  notwithstanding  the  inci-ease  of  power  which  it  gave  to  the  people, 
came  to  be  regarded  aa  aristocratical  in  tlie  times  of  Perides  and  Demos- 
thenes. 

§  II.  Of  tlie  other  refoi-ms  of  Cleisthenes  we  are  imperfectly  infonned. 
He  increased  the  judidal  as  well  as  the  polilieal  power  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  faet  doubtful  whether  Solon  gave  the  people  any  judicial  functions  at 
all  i  and  it  was  probably  Cleisthenes  who  emwted  that  all  pubhc  crimes 
should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  dtizens  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
spedally  convoked  and  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  assembly  thus  con- 
vened was  called  Hdiaa,  and  its  members  Beliasts.*  With  the  increase 
of  the  judidal  functions  of  the  people,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the 
Helifea  into  ten  distinct  courts ;  and  this  change  was  probably  introduced 
soon  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes, 

The  new  constitutron  of  the  tribes  introduced  a  change  in  the  military 
arrangements  of  flie  state.  The  dtizens,  who  were  required  to  serve,  were 
now  marshalled  according  to  tribes,  each  of  which  was  subject  to  a  Strate- 
gm,^  or  general  of  its  own.  These  ten  generals  were  elected  annually  by 
the  whole  body  of  dtizens,  and  became  at  a  later  time  the  most  important 
officers  in  the  state,  since  they  possessed  the  direction  not  only  of  naval  and 
military  aflairs,  but  also  of  the  relations  of  the  city  wifli  foreign  states. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  the  command  of  the  military  force  had 
been  vested  exdusively  in  the  third  archon,  or  Polemarehi  and  even  after 
the  institution  of  the  Strategi  by  Cleisthenes,  the  Polemarch  still  continued 
to  possess  a  joint  right  of  command  abag  with  them,  as  wiU  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  relate  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

§  13.  There  was  another  remarkable  institution  expressly  ascribed  to 
Cleisthenes, — the  Ostracism;  the  real  object  of  which  has  been  explained 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Grote.  By  the  Ostradsm,  a  dtizen  was  banished, 
■without  special  accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  ten  years,  wMch  term  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  fi.ve;  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  property;  and 

*'HXiaia,  'HXiQirrai.  t  SrpnTijyot. 
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at  the  end  of  Iiis  period  of  exile  was  allowed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to 
resume  all  the  politico]  righta  and  privileges  wtich  he  had  previously  en- 
joyed. It  must  be  recollected  that  the  foi-ce  which  a  Greek  government 
had  at  its  disposal  was  very  small ;  and  that  it  was  companuively  easy 
for  an  ambitions  citizen,  supported  hy  a  numerous  body  of  parlisans,  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  and  make  himself  despot.  The  past  histoiy  of 
the  Athenians  had  shown  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
this  cause;  and  the  Ostradsm  was  the  means  devised  by  Cleisthenes  for 
removing  quietly  from  tlie  state  a  powerful  party  leader  before  he  could 
carry  mto  execution  any  violent  schemes  for  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  this  institution  from  abuse. 
The  Senate  and  the  Bcclesia  had  first  to  determine  by  a  spedal  vote  wheth- 
GT  the  safety  of  the  state  required  such  a  step  to  be  taken.  If  they  de- 
cided i^  the  affirmative,  a  day  was  fixed  for  tiie  voting,  and  each  citizen 
wrote  iJpon  a  tile  or  oyster-shell  *  the  name  of  flie  pei-son  whom  he  wished 
to  banish.  The  votes  were  then  collected,  and  if  it  was  found  that  six: 
thousand  had  been  recorded  against  any  one  pei-aon,  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  withm  ten  days ;  if  the  number  of  vol«a  did  not 
amount  to  six  thoussmd,  nofliing  was  done.  The  large  number  of  votes 
requn-ed  for  the  ostracism  of  a  person  (one  fomth  of  the  entii-e  citizen 
population)  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  a  very  hrge  proportion  of  the 
citizens  considered  him  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  utiHty 
of  this  institution,  that  fix)m  tiie  tune  of  its  establishment  no  further  at. 
tempt  was  made  by  any  AUienian  citizen  to  overthrow  the  democracy  hy 
force.t  ' 

§  13.  The  refoiTOs  of  Cleisthenes  were  received  with  sudi  popular  fe- 
vor,  and  so  greatly  mcreased  the  mfluence  of -their  author,  tiiat  Isagoras 
saw  no  hope  for  hun  and  his  party  except  by  calliDg  i„  the  interference  of 
Cleomencs  and  the  Lacedemonians.  This  was  readily  promised,  and  her- 
alds were  sent  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  rest  of  the  Alcmseonid^  as  the  aecui^ed  family  on  whom 
rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon's  murder.  CleisUienes,  not  daring  to  disobey 
the  Lacedemonian  government,  retired  voluntarily;  and  thus  Cleomenes, 
arriving  at  Athens  shorfly  afterwards  witii  a  small  torce  found  kniself  un- 

*  Os(m«>n  (S^rpoKOV),  whence  the  came  of  Otlradsm  (6<rrpaK^,riM»,) 
t  It  IS  qmte  idle  to  attempt  a  dafeace  of  the  practice  of  ostmcism  It  was  iiianl 
fe.tlyjmd  ati^ocioudy  u^jusl,  and  wa.  never  put  in  forco  w.tho=t  gi^at  ~  to  Z 
countTj;  ^dthonghiti.truei„fbnn  that  no  Biggie  citizen  ^ttemptcTto  cveZow  ^ 
^Z7lT  ■'' -'"^^--t,  yet  parties,  n.d«r  the  lead  of  ludiv.dnals.r^^^^^e^ 
attempts  that  were  temporarily  ancce.sfni.  Ost^oi™,  .objected  the  wi««t  knd  best  oS 
Aa,«^n.  to  the  whims  aad  caprices  of  the  mob,  without  >«medy.  Men  we.^  e^led  fe 
^^2^' flT  'r^'''^'^"''""^  "^  Siven  by  th«  rustic,  toe  iiliterate  to  inscribe 
the  name  ef  hisvietimapon  theBhell,  that  he  «^s  Hr^  of  lu^Hng  Ai-kteide,  cam  &, 


a,  and  in  the  nati  .  _ ^ 

sincfl  nothing  can  be  useful  which  is  u^ust.  - 


conid  be,  useful. 
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disputed  master  of  the  city.  He  first  expelled  seven  hundred  famiEes 
pointed  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  attempted  to  dissolve  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  place  tlie  government  in  the  hands  of  Ihree  hundred  of  his 
friends  and  pailiaans.  This  proceeding  excited  general  indignation ;  the 
people  rose. in  arms;  and  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  took  refuge  in  the 
Aci-opolis.  At  the  end  of  two  daya  tlieir  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
diey  were  obliged  to  capitukte.  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedtemoniau  troops, 
as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire  in  safety;  hut  all  their  adher- 
ents who  were  captured  with  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian 
people.  Cleisthenes  and  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families  were  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  the  new  constitution  was  materially  strengthened  by  die 
^lure  of  this  attempt  to  overthrow  it 

§  14.  The  Athenians  had  now  openly  broken  with  Sparta.  Fearing 
the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  state,  Cleisthenes  sent  envoys  to  Arfa- 
phemes,  the  Persian  satrap  at  Sardia,  to  solicit  the  Persian  alliance,  which 
was  offered  on  condition  of  the  Atheniwis'  sending  earth  and  water  to  the 
king  of  Persia  as  a  token  of  theu-  submission.  The  envoys  promised  com- 
pliance ;  but  on  their  i-ehira  to  Athens,  their  countrymen  repudiated  their 
proceeding  with  indignation.  Meantime,  Cleomenes  was  preparing  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish  Isagoras  as  a  despot 
over  them.  He  summoned  the  Peloponnesian  allies  to  the  field,  but  wifh- 
out  mfoimmg  them  of  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  concerted  measures  witli  the  Thebans  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Euhcea 
for  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Attica,  The  Peloponnesism  wmy,  com- 
manded by  the  two  kings,  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  entered  Attica,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis ;  but  when  the  allies  became  aware  of  the  object 
for  which  they  had  been  summoned,  they  refused  to  march  farther.  The 
power  of  Athens  was  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to  inspire  jealousy  among 
the  other  Greek  states ;  and  the  Corinthians,  who  still  smarted  undei-  the 
recollection  of  the  sufferings  mflicted  upon  them  by  their  own  despots,  took 
the  lead  in  denoimdng  the  attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  crusli  the  liberties  of 
Athens.  Then-  remonstrances  were  seconded  by  Demaratus,  the  otiier 
Spartan  king ;  so  th^  Cleomenes  found  it  necessary  Jo  abandon  the  ex- 
pedition and  return  home.  The  dissension  of  the  two  kings  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  at  Spaita,  that 
both  kings  should  never  have  the  command  of  the  army  at  the  same 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  delivered  the  Athe- 
nians from  then-  most  formidable  enemy,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  turn- 
ing their  arms  against  then-  other  foes.  Marchmg  into  Boeotia,  tiiey  de- 
feated the  Thebans,  and  then  crossed  over  into  Eub<ea,  where  they  gamed 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Chalcidians.  In  order  to  secure  their  dominion 
in  Eulxea,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  pi-ovide  for  their  poorer  citizens,  the 
Athenians  distributed  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  Chalcidian  land-ownei-s 
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amoDg  four  thousand  of  their  citizens,  who  settled  in  die  touiiW  under 
the  name  of  Okrucki.* 

§  15.  The  successes  of  Athens  had  escited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spai-tans, 
and  they  now  resolved  to  make  a  thii-d  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
democracy.  They  had  mewiiiine  discovered  the  deception  wliich  had  heen 
practised  upon  them  by  the  Delphic  oracle  ;  and  ihey  invited  Hippias  to 
come  from  Sigeum  to  Spai-ta,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  Athens.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  campaign  had  taught  tliem  that  they  could  not  ealcu- 
Jate  upon  the  cooperation  of  their  allies  without  first  ohtaining  their  ap- 
pi-OTal  of  the  project ;  and  they  therefore  summoned  deputies  from  all  their 
allies  to  meet  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  determine  respecting  the  resfoi-ation 
of  Hippias.  The  despot  was  present  at  the  congress ;  and  tie  Spartans 
urged  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenians  by 
placing  oyer  fliem  their  former  master.  But  then-  proposal  was  received 
witii  universal  repugnance  ;  and  the  Corinthians  agam  expressed  the  gen- 
eral indignfUion  at  the  design.  "  Sm-ely  heaven  and  earth  are  about  to 
change  places,  when  you  Spartans  propose  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that 
wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot  Fii^t  try  what  it  is  for  your- 
selves at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon  others.  If  yon  persist  in  a  scheme 
so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you."  These  vehe- 
ment remonstrances  were  r<M»ived  with  such  approbation  by  the  other 
allies,  that  the  Spaitans  tound  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  project 
Hippias  returned  to  Sigeum,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  coiui;  of 
Darius. 

^  §  16.  Athens  had  now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  The  institu- 
tions of  Cleisthenes  had  g»  en  her  citizens  a  pei-sonal  interest  in  the  wel- 
fere  and  the  grandeui  ol  then  country.  A  spirit  of  the  warmest  patiioU 
ism  rapidly  sprang  up  among  tliem ,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars, 
which  foUowed  almost  immediately,  exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  the  heroic 
sacrifices  which  they  wtie  piepared  lo  make  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
deaco  of  their  state. 


Coin  of  Atheu3. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HISTOltT   OP  THE   GREEK   COLONIES. 

^  1.  Connpclion  of  the  Subject  witli  the  General  History  of  Greece.  §  3.  Origin  of  the 
Greek  Colonies  and  their  KelaUon  to  the  Mother  Conntrj'.  \  S.  Charaoteristjcs  common  to 
moBt  of  the  Greet  Colonies.  §  4.  The  ^olic,  Ionic,  ami  Dorio  Colonies  in  Asia.  Miletus 
the  most  important,  and  the  Parent  of  nmnerons  Colonies.  Ephaaus.  Phooien.  ^  5. 
Colonlos  in  tha  Sonth  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  History  of  Cuma.  ^  6.  Colonies  in  Sicily. 
Sycaenae  and  Agrigentnm  the  moat  important.  Phalaris,  Despot  of  Agrigentnm. 
i  7.  Colonies  In  Magna  Grieoia  (tlie  SontOi  of  Italy).  Sybaris  and  Croton.  War  be- 
tween these  Cities,  and  the  Destruction  of  Sybaris.  {  8.  EpiMphyrian  Loori  i  its  Law- 
^ver,  Zaieuous.  Bhegium.  {  9.  Tarentum.  Decline  of  the  Cities  in  Magna.  Gr^oia. 
S  10.  Colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spiun.  Maasalia.  ^  11.  Colonics  in  Africa.  Cyreno. 
4  12.  Colonies  in  Epeirus,  Macedonia,  and  TLi-ace.  ^  13.  Importance  of  a  Knowledge 
of  the  History  of  the  Greek  Colonies. 

§  1.  An  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  forms  an  imporlaiit  part  of  Ite 
history  of  Greece.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Hellas  did  not  in- 
dicate a  country  marked  by  certain  geographical  limits,  but  included  die 
whole  body  of  Hellenes,  in  whatever  pai-t  of  the  world  they  might  be 
settled.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Trapeaus  on  the  farthest  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  of  Massalia  in  the  South  of  Gaul, 
■were  as  essentially  members  of  Hellas  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Spaiv 
ta.  They  all  gloried  in  the  name  of  Hellenes  ;  tliey  all  boasled  of  then- 
'descent  from  their  common  ancestor,  Helten  ;  and  they  all  possessed  and 
^frequently  exercised  the  right  of  contending  in  the  Olympic  games  and 
■the  oilier  national  festivals  of  Greece, 

The  vast  number  of  Greek  colonies,  tlieir  wide-spread  difiiision  over  all 
Iparts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  Grecian  lake, 
itheii-  rapid  growth  iu  wea]tli,  power,  and  intclUgence,  afford  the  most  strik- 
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ing  proofs  of"  the  greatness  of  this  wonderful  people.  It  would  carry  U5 
too  far  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  all  these  colonies,  or  lo  narrate 
their  history  at  any  lengtli.  We  must  content  ourselves  vnth  briefly  meu- 
fioning  the  more  important  of  them,  a&ev  stating  the  causes  to  which 
they  owed  their  ori^n,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  mother 
country,  and  certain  characteristics  which  were  common  to  them  alL 

§  2.  Civil  dissensions  and  a  redundant  population  were  tlie  two  chief 
causes  of  the  origin  of  moat  of  the  Greek  colonies.*  They  were  usually 
undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  the  cities  iirom  which  they  issued,  and 
under  the  management  of  leaders  appointed  by  tiiem.  In  most  cases  the 
Delphic  oracle  bad  previously  given  the  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise, 
which  was  also  undertaken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the 
mother  city.  But  a  Greek  colony  was  aiways  considci-cd  polificiUly  inde- 
pendent of  the  latter,  and  emancipated  fi-om  its  conti-ol.  The  only  con- 
nection between  them  was  one  of  fihal  affection  and  of  common  religious 
ties.  The  colonists  worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  deifies  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  honor  in  their  native  country ;  and  the 
sacred  fire,  which  was  constautiy  kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  by  them  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  city  from  which  they  spi-ung. 
They  usually  cherished  a  feehng  of  reverentid  respefct  for  the  mother  city, 
which  they  displayed  by  sending  deputations  to  the  principal  festivals  of 
the  latter,  and  also  by  bestowmg  places  of  honor  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  membei-s  of  the  mother  oily,  when 
fhey  visited  the  colony.  In  the  same  spirit,  they  paid  divine  worship  to 
the  founder  of  the  colony  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the 
mother  city ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent,  it  usually 
sought  a  leader  from  the  state  from  which  it  had  itself  sprung.  It  was 
accordingly  considered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and 
a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.  These  bonds,  however,  were 
often  insuffleient  lo  maintain  a  lasting  union  ;  and  the  memorable  quan-el 
between  Corinth  and  her  colony  of  Corcyia  will  show  how  easily  they 
might  be  severed  by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

§  3.  The  Gi-eek  colonies,  unlike  most  which  have  been  founded  in  mod- 
em times,  did  not  consist  of  a  few  atragghng  bands  of  adventurers,  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  and  only  coalescing  into  a 
city  at  a  later  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greek  colonists  formed  from 
the  beginnmg  an  organized  political  body.  Their  fii'st  care  upon  settling 
m  their  adopted  country  was  to  found  a  city,  and  to  erect  in  it  those  pub- 
lic buildings  which  were  essential  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of  a 
Greek.  Hence  it  was  quickly  adorned  with  temples  for  the  worahip  of 
the  gods,  ivith  an  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for  the  citizens,  irith  a 

*  A  colony  was  called  dwoiicia  ;  a  colonist,  ajroiKOC  ;  Uie  motber  city,  /ujrpmroXiE, 
and  the  leidei'  of  a  eoloiiy  oJkiot^e- 
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gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth,  and,  at  a  later  time  witli  a  thea- 
tre for  dramaUc  representations.  Almost  every  colonial  Greek  city  was 
built  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  the  site  usually  selected  contained  a  hill  suf- 
ficiently lofty  to  form  an  acropolis.  The  £]^>ot  chosen  for  the  pm'pose  was 
for  the  most  part  seized  by  force  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  relation  in  which  the  colonists  stood  to  the  latl«r  naturally 
.  varied  in  different  localities.  In  some  places  they  were  reduced  to  slavery 
or  expelled  from  the  district ;  in  others  they  became  the  subjects  of  the 
conquerors,  or  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  polilieal  rights.  In  many 
cases  intermarriages  took  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  thus  a  foreign  element  was  introduced  among  them, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ionic  colonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  colonies  are  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy,  Andent  customs  and  usages  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  a  colony  as  at  home.  Men  are  of  necessity  placed  on  a  greater 
equality,  since  they  have  to  share  the  same  haj-dships,  to  overcome  the 
same  difficulties,  and  to  face  the  same  dangers.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  a 
single  man  or  for  a  class  to  maintain  peculiar  privileges,  or  to  esercise  a 
permanent  authority  over  the  other  colonists.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
a  democraJJcal  form  of  goverament  was  established  in  most  of  the  Greek 
colonies  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  mother  counlry,  and  that  an  aris- 
tocracy could  i-arely  maintwn  its  ground  for  any  lengtli  of  time.  Owing 
to  the  fi^edom  of  their  institutions,  and  to  their  favorable  position  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  many  of  the  Gi-eek  colonies  became  the  most  flourish- 
ing dties  in  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory several  of  them,  such  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia,  Syracuse  aid 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Croton  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  surpassed  all  the 
cities  of  the  mother  country  in  power,  population,  and  wealth. 

The  Grecian  colonies  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups :  1.  Those  found- 
ed in  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  islands ;  2.  Those  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Sidly,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  S,  Those  in 
Africa !  4.  Those  iu  Epeirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

§  4.  The  earliest  Greek  colonies  were  those  founded  on  the  western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  They  were  divided  into  three  great  masses,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  that  section  of  the  Greek  race  with  which  they  claimed 
affinity.  The  ,3kilic  cities  covered  the  northern  part  of  this  coast ;  the 
lonians  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  Dorics  the  southern  portion.  The 
ori^n  of  tliese  colonies  is  lost  in  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  them  have  been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the  present 
work,*  Their  political  history  will  cldm  oiir  attention  when  we  come  to 
relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  their  successful 

*  Sto  p]).  S3,  34, 
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cultiTation  of  literature  and  the  arts  ivill  foi-mtlie  chief  subject  of  our  next 
chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  stale  on  the  present  occasion  that  the  Ionic 
dttes  were  early  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  commei-cial  enterprise,  and 
soon  rose  superior  in  wealth  and  in  power  to  (heir  iEoliati  and  Dorian 
neighbors.  ''■'  Among  the  Ionic  cities  themselvea  Miletus  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing, and  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before  Christ  was  the 
first  commercial  city  in  Hellas.  In  search  of  gain  its  adyeiiturous  maii- 
ners  penetrated  to  the  fei-theat  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent 
seas ;  and  for  (he  sake  of  protecting  and  enlar^ng  its  commerce,  it  planted 
mimeroua  colonies,  which  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  (ian  eighty.  Most 
of  them  were  founded  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine ;  and  of  these, 
Cyzious  on  the  foi-nier,  and  Smope  on  the  latter  sea,  became  (he  most 
celebrated.  Sinope  was  the  emporium  of  the  Milesian  commerce  in  the 
Euxme,  and  became  in  its  turn  tlie  parent  of  many  prosperous  colonies. 

Ephesus,  which  became  at  a  later  time  the  first  of  the  Ionic  cities,  was 
at  this  period  inferior  to  Miletus  in  population  and  in  wealth.  It  was  never 
distinguished  for  its  enterpiiae  at  sea,  and  it  plimted  few  maritime  colonies ; 
it  owed  its  greatness  to  its  (lade  with  the  interior,  and  to  its  lai^e  tem- 
tory,  which  it  gradoally  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Lydians.  Other 
Ionic  cities  of  less  importance  than  Ephesus  possessed  a  more  powerful 
navy ;  and  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  Phocaians  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  in  which  they  not  only  visited  the  coasts  of  Glaul  and 
Spain,  but  even  planted  in  those  countries  several  colonies,  of  wiiich  Maa- 
silia  became  the  most  prosperous  and  celebrated. 

§  5.  The  colonies  of  whose  origin  we  have  an  historical  account  began 
to  be  founded  soon  after  the  first  Olympiad.  Those  estabHshed  in  SicUy 
and  the  South  of  Italy  claim  our  fii^st  attention,  as  well  on  account  of  tlieir 
importance  as  of  the  priority  of  their  foundation.  Like  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies, they  were  of  various  ori^ ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  in  Enbtea, 
of  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Sparta,  and  the  Achseans  and  Lociians,  were  all 
concerned  in  them. 

One  of  the  Grecian  settlements  m  Italy  lays  claim  to  a  much  earlier 
date  than  Hny  other  in  the  countiy.  This  is  the  Campanian  Cumie,  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Miaenum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  jouit  colony  irom  the  .Sk>hc  Cyme  in  Asia  and  fi-om  Chalcis  in  Eubtea, 
and  tti  have  been  founded,  according  to  common  chronology,  in  b.  c.  1050. 
This  date  is  of  course  uncerlain :  but  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
most  ancient  Grecian  establishment  in  Italy,  and  that  a  long  period  elapsed 
befoi-e  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enough  to  foUow  in  the  same 
track.  CumiB  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Campania: 
and  it  vras  not  till  its  decliue  in  the  fifth  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era 
that  Capua  i-ose  into  importance. 

§  6.  The  cai-liest  Gredan  settlement  in  Sicily  was  founded  in  b.  c.  735. 
The  gi-eater  part  of  Sicily  was  then  inluihited  by  the  rude  ti-ibes  of  Sicela 
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and  Sicanians.  The  CarHi^nian  settlements  mostly  lay  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  island ;  but  the  eastern  and  the  soutliem  coasts  were  occupied 
only  by  the  Sieels  and  Sicaniana,  wbo  were  easily  driven  by  the  Greeks 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  exti-aordinary  fertility  of  tJie  land, 
united  with  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  soon  attracted  numerous  colonials 
from  Tarious  parts  of  Greece ;  and  there  arose  on  Ihe  coasts  of  Sicily  a 
succession  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which  a  hst  is  given  below,*  Of  these, 
Syi-acuse  and  Agi-igentum,  both  Dorian  colonies,  became  the  most  powei'- 
Ful.  _  The  foi-mei-  was  founded  by  the  Coiinthians  in  b.  c.  734,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  contained  a  population  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  twenty-two  milea  in  cii-cuiL  Its 
greatness,  however,  belongs  to  a  lat«r  period  of  Gi'ccian  histoiy ;  and  we 
know  scarcely  anything  of  its  afOiira  till  the  usurpation  of  Gelon  in  b.  c. 
485.  Agrigentum  was^  of  later  origin,  for  it  was  not  founded  till  b.  c,  682, 
by  the  DoriMis  of  Gela,  which  had  itself  been  colonized  by  Ehodians  and 
Cretans.  But  its  growth  was  most  rapid,  and  it  Boon  rose  to  an  exti'aor- 
dinary  degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
worid  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  and  within  a  century 
after  its  fowidation  was  called  by  Pindar  "  the  fairest  of  mortal  cities." 
Its  early  history  only  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  the  despotism  of 
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in  Sicily. 


*  1.  Nbxos,  tlie  eailleBt,  fonnded  by  the  Chatiailians,  b.  c,  786.  2.  Syracuse,  fonnded 
by  Uia  CorintliiiiQB,  B.  o.  784.  3.  Leontini  Hud  Catami,  founded  by  Naxos  in  Sicily,  n.  c. 
730.  i.  HybliBsn  Megara.foundedby  MBgar!i,B.c.73S,  6.  Gela,  fouudad  by  the  Lindiaiis 
uiBhodea,audbyUieCralans,  B.  o.  890.  8.  Ziuiele,  nflBrwards  called  Messann,  founded  by 
the  Coioieans  and  Chaioldiana;  its  date  is  micerhiln.  T.  Acre,  founded  by  Syraonse,  B.  c. 
661.  3.  Caemence,  founded  by  SjTaeuse,  e,  c.  6M.  9.  SeHnua,  founded  by  Hjbliean 
Uegarn,  b.  c.  630.  10.  Camariua,  founded  by  Syracuse,  B.  c  699.  11.  Aoragas,  bettei' 
known  by  tho  Eoman  imma  of  Agiigentum,  founded  by  Gela,  B.  C.  682.  12.  HbuBrii, 
founded  by  Zancte:  its  date  uncei-tain. 
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Phalaris,  who  has  obtained  a  prOYCrbial  celebrity  as  a  ei'uel  and  inliiiman 
Ijrant.  His  exact  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Peisis- 
tratus  and  Crcesua ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign  may  perhaps  be 
placed  in  b.  c.  570.  He  is  said  to  have  burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his 
cruelly  in  a  brazen  bull ;  and  this  celebrated  instrument  of  torture  is  not 
only  noticed  by  Pindav,  but  was  in  existence  at  Agrigentum  in  later 
times.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neighbors,  and  ex- 
tended his  power  and  dominion  on  all  sides ;  hut  his  cruelties  rendered 
him  so  abhorred  by  the  people,  that  they  suddenly  rose  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.* 

The  prosperity  of  tbe  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  afterwards  received  a  severe 
check  from  tlie  hostilities  of  tiie  Carthaginians ;  but  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  after  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  the  island  they  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  latter  people,  and  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  develop  their 
resources  without  any  opposition  from  a  foreign  power. 

§.7.  The  Gre«an  colonies  in  Italy  began  to  be  planted  at  nearly  the 
same  time  as  in  Sicily.  They  eventually  lined  the  whole  southern  coast, 
as  iar  as  Cunue  on  the  one  sea,  and  Tarentum  on  the  other.  They  even 
surpassed  those  in  Sicily  in  number  and  importance ;  and  so  numerous  aJid 
flourishing  did  they  become,  that  the  South  of  Italy  received  the  name  of 
Magna  Gvtecia.  Of  these,  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  were 
Sybaris  and  Groton,  both  situated  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  both  of 
Achsean  ori^.  Sybaris  was  planted  in  b.  c.  720,  and  Croton  in  b.  c.  710. 
For  two  centuries  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  harmony,  and  we  know 
scarcely  anything  of  their  history  till  their  fatal  contest  in  b.  c.  510,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sybaris.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were 
two  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  all  Hellas.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  em- 
braced a  circuit  of  six  nules,  and  those  of  Croton  were  not  less  than  twelve 
miles  in  circumference;  but  the  former,  though  smaller,  was  the  more 
powerful,  since  it  possessed  a  larger  extent  of  territory  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  colonies,  among  which  was  the  distant  town  of  Posidonia  (Pjestum), 
whose  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Several  native 
tribes  became  the  subjects  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  their  dominions 
extended  across  the  Catabrian  peninsula  &ora  sea  to  sea, 

Sybaris  in  particular  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  wealth ;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  so  notorious  for  their  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  debauch- 
ery, that  their  name  has  become  proverbial  for  ■»  voluptuary  m  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  them  bear  on  their 
fece  the  exonerations  of  a  later  age ;  bat  their  great  wealth  is  attested  by 

*  There  ace  estant  cBrtain  Graek  letters  attributed  to-  Phi  am  OBlabratert  on  aceouat 
of  tlie  literary  controversy  to  which  thay  gave  dsa  in  modern  times  Tlie  ge  uinenesa 
was  miLintained  by  Boyle  and  the  contemporHJy  scholara  of  Osfo  d  b  t  Beufiev^  in  hia 
masterly  "  Diasetlation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Plialaris,"  in  i-epi  to  Bo  e  pr  ve  t  beyond 
qnestiou  that  they  were  the  proiJuotioii  of  a  sophist  uf  a  later  ate 
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the  fact,  tliat  live  tliousand  horsemen,  elotted  in  magnificent  attire,  formed 
a  part  of  the  procession  in  certain  festivals  of  the  city,  whereas  Athens  in 
her  best  days  could  not  number  more  than  twelve  hundred  knights. 

Ooton  was  distmguished  for  the  excellenceofita  physicians  or  surgeons, 
Mid  for  the  aumbers  of  its  citizens  who  gained  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Its  government  was  an  aristocracy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of 
one  thousand  persons.  It  was  in  this  city  that  Pythagoras  settied,  and 
founded  a  fraternity,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  folbwing  chapter. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  cities  is  the  most  important  event 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Magna  Grteeia.  It  arose  from  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Syharis.  The  oligarchical  government  was  overthrown  by  a 
popular  insurrection,  headed  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Telys,  who  snc- 
ceeded  in  making  himself  despot  of  the  city.  The  leading  membei-s  of  the 
oUgarchical  parly,  Ave  hundred  in  number,  were  driven  mio  exile ;  and 
when  they  took  refuge  at  Croton,  their  surrender  was  demanded  by  Telys,, 
and  war  tiireatened  'n  case  of  reflisaL  This  demand  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Croton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris  was  decidedly 
superior ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  ui^ent  pei^uaaions  of  Pythagoras 
that  the  Crotoniates  resolved  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  their  neighbors 
rather  than  incur  the  disgrace  of  betrayii^  suppliants.  In  the  war  whicli 
followed,  Sybaris  is  said  to  have  tsdcen  tlie  field  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  Mid  Croton  with  one  hundred  tliousand, — numbers  which  seem 
to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The  Crotoniates  were  commanded  by 
Milo,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  most  celebrated  athlete  of  his  time, 
fmd  tliey  were  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Spartans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dorieus,  younger  brother  of  King  Cleomenes,  who  was  ssuling 
along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  m  order  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sidly. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trseis  or  Trionto,  Mid  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  hi  which  the  Sybarites  were  defeated  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  The  Crotoniates  followed  up  tlieir  victory  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  which  they  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  in  order 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it^  they  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Crathis 
tiirough  its  ruins  (b.  c.  510).  The  destruction  of  this  wealthy  and  power- 
fid  city  excited  strong  sympathy  through  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  the 
Milesians,  witii  whom  the  Sybarites  had  always  maintained  the  most 
friendly  connections,  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning.* 

§  8.  Of  the  numerous  other  Greek  settlements  in  the  South  of  Italy, 
those  of  Locri,  Ehe^um,  and  Tarentam  were  the  most  important. 

Locri,  called  Epizephyrian,  from  tiie  neighborhood  of  Cape  Zephyrium, 
was  founded  by  a  body  of  Locrian  freebooters  from  the  mother  country,  in 
B.  c.  683.  Their  early  history  is  memorable  on  account  of  their  being  the 
first  Hellenic  people  who  possessed  a  body  of  written  laws.  They  are 
said  to  have  suffered  so  greatiy  from  lawlessness  and  disorder,  as  to  apply 

*  la  B.  c.  443  the  Athenians  foundeit  Tlrniii,  near  the  site  of  Sybaris. 
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to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  thus  led  to  accept  the  ordi- 
nances of  Zaleucua,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  laws  were  promulgated  in  b.  c.  664,  forty  years  earlier  than  those  of 
praco  at  Athens.  They  resembled  the  latter  in  the  severity  of  their  pun- 
isluucnls ;  but  they  were  observed  for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrlans,  who 
were  so  averse  to  any  change  in  them,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law 
had  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  Mpe  round  his  neck,  which 
was  immediately  tightened  if  he  foiled  to  convince  his  fellow-citizens  of 
the  necessity  of  his  propositions.  Two  anecdotes  are  related  of  Zdeucus, 
which  desei-ve  mention,  though  then-  authenticity  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
His  son  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
both  eyes :  the  father,  in  order  to  maintain  the  law,  and  yet  save  his  son 
from  total  bimdness,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  eyes.  Another 
ordinance  of  Zaleucus  forbade  any  citizen  to  enter  the  senate-house  in 
arms  under  penalty  of  death.  On  a  war  suddenly  breaking  out,  Zaleucus 
transgressed  his  own  law;  and  when  liis  attention  wp?  called  ^ 
present,  he  replied  that  he  would  vindicate  the  law,  and  s 
upon  his  sword. 
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Ehegiwm,  situated  oa  the  Straits  of  Messina,  opposite  Sicily,  was  colon- 
ized by  the  Chaieidians,  but  received  a  large  number  of  Messeuiana,  who 
settled  here  at  tlie  close  both  of  the  fii-st  and  second  Measeniau  wai-s. 
Anaxilaa,  who  made  himself  despot  of  the  city  about  b.  c.  500,  was  of  Mes- 
senian  descent;  and  it  was  he  who  changed  the  name  of  the  Sicihan 
Zancle  into  Messana,  when  he  seized  the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  494. 

§  9.  Tarentum,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  whicli  bears  its  name, 
was  a  colony  from  Sparta,  and  was  founded  about  b.  c.  70S.  During  the 
long  absence  of  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  an  ille^timate 
race  of  citizens  had  been  bom,  to  whom  the  Dame  of  Partheniaa  (sons  of 
maidens)  was  given.  Being  not  only  treated  with  contempt  by  the  other 
Spartans,  but  excluded  from  tike  citizenship,  they  formed  a  conspiracy 
under  Phalanthus,  one  of  theii'  number,  against  the  government;  md 
whcD  their  plot  wss  detected,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the  country  and 
plant  a  colony  under  Ms  guidance.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that 
Tarentum  owed  its  origiu.  It  was  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and 
■was  the  only  town  in  the  gulf  which  possessed  a  perfectly  safe  harbor. 
After  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  it  became  the  most  powerful  and  tloui-ish- 
ing  city  in  Magna  Griecia,-and  continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity  tiU  its 
subjugation  by  the  Romans.  Although  of  Spartan  oiigio,  it  did  not  maia- 
t^  Spartan  habits ;  and  ite  citizens  were  noted  at  a  later  time  for  then- 
love  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  rapidly  declined  in  power  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was  mainly 
owing  to  two  causes.  First,  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  deprived  the 
Gredca  of  one  of  their  most  powerful  cities,  and  of  a  territoiy  and  an  influ- 
ence over  the  native  ijopulation,  to  which  no  other  Greek  town  could  suc- 
ceed ;  and,  secondly,  they  were  now  for  the  first  tjme  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wai-like  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  began  to  spi-ead  from 
Middle  Italy  towso;ds  the  south,  Cumse  was  taken  by  tlie  Samnil«s,  and 
Posidonia  (Pffistum)  by  the  Lucanians ;  and  tlie  latter  people  in  eotirse  of 
time  deprived  the  Greek  cities  of  the  whole  of  their  inland  territory. 
A:  §  10.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  distant  eounti-ies  of  Gaul  aad 
Spain  wei-e  not  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  was  Massalia,  the  modem 
Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phocseans  in  b.  C.  600.  It  plaated  five 
cobnies  along  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Spain  and  was  the  chief  Grecian  city 
in  the  sea  west  of  Italy.  The  commerce  of  the  Massaliols  was  extensive, 
and  their  navy  sufficiently  powerful  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Carthage. 
They  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  Celtic  tribes  iu  their  neigh- 
borhood, ani6ng  whom  they  diffused  the  arts  of  civiUzed  life,  and  a  kuowl- 
-    edge  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  literature. 

§  11.  The  northern  coast  of  Afiica  between  the  territories  of  Carthage 
(Uid  Egypt  was  also  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  About  the  year  650  b.  c. 
the  Greeks  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  settle  in  Egypt  and  to  carry 
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on  commerce  witli  the  countiy.  This  privilege  they  owed  to  Psammeti- 
ehus,  who  had  raised  liimself  to  the  thi-one  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Ionian 
and  Carian  mereenaries.  The  Greek  tratlera  were  not  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  tlie  openmg  of  this  new  and  important  mai-ket,  and  thus 
became  acquainfed  with  the  neighbormg  coast  of  AMca.  Here  they 
founded  the  city  of  Cyrene  about  b.  c.  630.  It  was  a  colony  from  the 
islMid  of  Thera  in  the  ^geaii,  which  was  itself  a  colony  from  Sparta, 
The  situation  of  Cyrene  waa  well  chosen.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  range 
of  hiUs,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Mediteiraneah,  of  which  it 
commanded  a  fine  view.  These  hiUs  descended  by  a  succession  of  terraces 
to  the  port,  of  the  town,  called  ApoUonia.  The  chmate  waa  most  salubrious, 
and  the  soil  was  disfJDguished  by  estraordimry  fertility.  With  these 
advantages  Cyreae  rapidly  grew  in  wealth  and  power ;  and  its  gi-eatness  is 
attested  by  the  immense  remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate  site.  Unlike 
most  Grecian  colonies,  Cyrene  waa  governed  by  kmgs  for  eight  geners/- 
tions.  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,- was  the  firet  king;  and  his  suc- 
eessora  bore  alternately  the  names  of  Areesilaiis  and  Battus.  On  the 
death  of  Areesilaiis  IV.,  which  must  have  happened  after  b.  c.  460,  royalty 
was  abolished  and  a  democratieal  form  of  government  estabhshed. 

Cyrene  planted  several  colonies  in  the  adjoining  district,  of  which 
Barea,  founded  about  b.  c.  560,  was  the  most  important. 

§  12.  The  Grecian  settlements  m  Epeu-ua,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  claim 
a  few  words. 

There  were  several  Grecian  colonies  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  in  Epeirus  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Of  these  the 
island  of  Coreyra,  now  called  Corfii,  was  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  about  u.  c.  700;  and  in  consequence  of 
ita  commereial  activity  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother 
(Mty.  Hence  a  war  broke  out  between  these  two  states  at  an  early  period ; 
and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  on  record  waa  the  one  fought  between 
their  fleets  in  b.  c.  664.  The  dissensions  between  the  mother  ciiy  and  her 
colony  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  and  were  one  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Notwithstanding  their  quar- 
rels, they  joined  in  planting  four  Grecian  colonies  upon  the  same  line  of 
coast,  —  Leueas,  Anactorium,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus :  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  two  former  the  Corinthians  were  the  principals,  and  in  that  of 
the  two  latter  the  Corcyrjeans  took  the  leading  part. 

The  colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  niunerous,  and  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coast  of  the  ^geau,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  the  Pro- 
pontjs,  and  of  the  Eusine,  from  the  boi-ders  of  Thessaly  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  Of  these  we  can  only  glance  at  the  most  important.  The 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  were  chiefly  founded  by  ChaJcis  and 
Eretria  in  Eubtea ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  its  three  project- 
ing headlands,  was  covered  with  their  selHemenfa,  and  derived  its  name 
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s  likewise  pUnted  a  lew  colomcis  oa 
nirruw  i&tlmiu*  of  Pallene,  most 

Liiahiiig  were  Seljmli  a  and 
■«liO  appeal  ■«  111  enteipns 
The  farthest  GrcLiui  'fetilemeiit 
1  the  Blilesiin  wlcaj  of  I'.tiii, 


from  the  former  city.  The  Coimthiai 
this  coast,  of  whidi  PotidEsa,  on  the 
deserves  mention. 

Of  the  colonies  in  Thrate,  the  mos 
Byzantiimi,*  both  founded  by  the  'M.e^i 
jng  maritime  people  at  an  eirly  period 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Eiixme  y 
near  the  southern  moulh  of  the  Danubp 

§  13.  The  preceding  survey  of  the  Grecian  colonies  showt  the  mdt,  dif 
fusion  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Their  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  such  a  fragmentary  and  miconnected 
state,  that  it  has  been  imposibie  to  render  it  interesting  to  the  reader ;  but 
it  could  not  be  passed  over  entirely,  since  some  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  more  important  of  these  cities  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  understand  ar^ht  many  subsequent  events  in  Grecian 
history. 

*  Tho  foimdation  of  Byzantjnnt  is  placed  in  b.  o.  SST. 


Coin  of  Cyrane,  represoiiting  on  the  ravoree  the  Silpliium,  wliich  iv 
export  trade  of  the  city. 


i  the  chief  ariiuie  in  f  he 
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CHAPTER     Xm. 


HISTORY   OF    LITEKATDKE, 


5  1.  PerfeoUon  of  the  Greafca  in  Literature  \  2  Gieek  Epio  Poatry  divided  into  Two 
Olassea,  Homaric  and  Hesiodio.  ^  3  Poems  of  Hetlod  ^  4  Origin  of  Greek  Ljiio 
Poatry.  5  5'  Arobiloohus.  ^  6.  Simonides  of  Amorgo^  5  ^  Tj  rtiena  and  Alomnu. 
f  S.  Arion  and  Stesichoms.  §  9  Alcceua  and  Sippha  ^  10  Anacrean  f  11.  The 
Seven  Sages  of  Oreece.  4  ^3-  1''^^  Ionic  Schoa!  of  Philosophy'  Thalee  Anaicimander, 
and  Anaximenes.  5  13.  The  Elentjc  School  of  Philosophy  Xonophanes  §  14.  The 
PyUiHgorean  School  of  Philosophy  Liffe  of  PythigoraE  ronndaliou  and  Suppression 
of  his  Society  in  Uie  Cities  of  Magna  firieoia. 


§  1.  The  perfection  which  the  Greeks  ittaincd  in  hierature  find  ai't  ig 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  the  people.  Tlieir 
intellectual  activity  and  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  constantly 
gave  birth  to-new  forms  of  creative  genius.  There  was  an  uninteirupted 
pri^ess  in  the  development  of  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  history  of  the  people  to  the  downfall  of  their  political  independence ; 
and  each  succeeding  age  saw  the  production  of  some  of  those  master  works 
of  genius  which  have  been  the  models  and  the  admiration  of  all  subsequent 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work  to  trace  the  different 
phases  of  this  intellectnal  growtii.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
comprised  in  this  book,  many  species  of  composition,  in  which  the  Greeks 
afterwards  became  pre-eminent,  were  either  unknown  or  little  practised. 
The  drama  was  stall  in  its  infancy,  and  prose-writing,  as  a  branch  of  popu- 
lar lileratm'e,  was  only  beginning  to  be  cuhjvated;  but  epic  poefiy  had 
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reacIietT  its  eulminatiDg  point  at  the  commencemunt  of  tliis  epoch,  and 
throughout  the  whole'period  the  lyric  muse  slione  with  undiminished  lus- 
tre. It  is  therefore  to  these  two  species  of  composition  that  our  attention 
■will  be  more  particularly  directed  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  2.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  lai^e  collections  of  epic  popfry.  The 
one  comprised  poems  relating  to  the  great  events  and  enterprises  of  tlie  He- 
roic Age,  and  characterized  hy  a  eei-fain  poe^icaI  unity ;  the  other  included 
works  tamer  in  character  and  more  desultory  in  their  mode  of  treatment, 
containiDg  the  genealogies  of  men  and  gods,  narratives  of  the  esploits  of 
separate  heroes,  and  descriptions  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
poems  of  the  former  class  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer ;  while  those 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  general  way  ascribed  to  Hesiod.  The 
former  were  the.  productions  of  the  Ionic  and  jEolic  minstrels  in  Asia 
Minor,  among  ifhom  Homer  stood  pre-eminent  and  eclipsed  tlie  brightness 
of  the  rest :  the  latter  were  the  compositions  of  a  school  of  bai-ds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Helicon  in  Bojolja,  among  whom  in  like  manner 
Hesiod  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  poems  of  botb  schools  were 
composed  m  the  hexameter  metre  and  in  a  similar  dialect ;  but  they  dif- 
fered widely  in  ahnost  every  other  feature.  Of  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  modem 
times,  we  .have  already  spoken  at  length:*  it  therefore  only  remams  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  those  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 

§  3,  Three  works  liave  come  downtousbearmgthename  of  Hesiod, 

the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  "  Theogony,"  and  a  desciiption  of  the  "  Shield 
of  Hercules."  The  first  two  were  generally  cousidei-ed  in  antiquity  as  the 
genuine  productions  of  Hesiod;  but  the  "Shield  of  Hercules"  and  the 
otlier  Hesiodic  poems  wei-e  admitted  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
of  his  schooL  Many  ancient  critics,  indeed,  believed  the  "  Works  and 
Days  "  to  be  the  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  their  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  most  modem  scholars.  Of  Hesiod  himself  there  are  various  ■ 
legends  related  by  later  writers ;  but  we  leara  fi-om  his  own  poem  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Ascra,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  to  which 
bis  father  had  migrated  from  the  JEolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor.  He  fur- 
ther tells  us,  that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Chalcis  in  a  poetical  contest ;  and 
that  he  was  rebbed  of  a  fmr  shai-e  of  his  hei-itage  by  the  unrighteous  de- 
cision of  judges  who  had  been  bribed  by  his  brother  Perses.  ITie  latter 
became  afterwards  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  apphed  to  his  brother 
for  relief;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Hesiod  addresses  his  didactic  poem  of  the 
".  Works  and  Days,"  in  which  he  lays  down  various  moral  and  social  max- 
ims for  tlie  regulation  of  his  conduct  and  his  life.  It  contains  an  interest- 
ing representation  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  the  rural 
population  of  Greece  in  the  eai-lier  ages,  and  hence  enjoyed  at  all  periods 
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great  popularity  among  this  clasa.  At  Sparta,  on  the  coiifrai'y,  wliere  wai' 
was  deemed  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  fi-eeman,  the  poems  of  Hesiod 
were  held  in  contempt  Cleomenes  called  him  the  hai-d  of  the  Helots,  iu 
contrast  with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.  Eespecting  the  date  of 
Hesiod  nothing  certmn  -can  be  affirmed.  Most  ancient  authorities  malse 
him  a  contemporary  of  Homer ;  but  modem  writers  usually  suppose  him 
fo  liave  flourished  two  or  three  generations  later  than  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey. 

§  i.  The  commencement  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  as  a  cultivated  speeies 
of  composition  dates  fiom  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  Ionic  and  jEoiic  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
Doric  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  an  advancing  civilization  and  aa  enlarged 
experience  had  called  into  existence  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  sup- 
phed  new  subjects  for  the  Muse.  At  the  same  thne  epic  poetry,  aiter 
reaching  its  chmas  of  excellence  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  inferior  Ijards.  The  national  genius,  however,  was 
still  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  its  youth  ;  and  the  decay  of  epic  min- 
strelsy only  stimulated  it  more  vigorously  to  present  in  a  new  style  fl 
poetry  the  new  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  age.  The  same  desire 
of  change,  and  of  adapting  the  subjects  of  poetry  to  the  altered  condition 
of  society,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce'  poeta  to  vary  the  metre ;  but 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  this  alteration  was  tike  improvement  of  the 
art  of  music  by  the  Iieshian  Terpander  and  othera,  in  the  be^ning  of  the 
seventh  century  u.  c.  The  lyric  poems  of  the  Greelis  were  composed,  not 
for  a  solitary  readei-  in  his  chamber,  but  to  be  sung  on  festive  occasions, 
eiliier  pubHc  or  private,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instnunent 
Hence  there  was  a  necessary  connection  between  the  arts  of  music  and  of 
poetry ;  and  an  improvement  in  the  one  led  to  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  under  review  the  naiuerons  varieties  of 
Grecian  lyric  song,  and  te  point  out  all  the  occasions  which  called  into 
requisition  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  is  sufScient  to  state,  in  general,  that  no 
important  event  either  in  the  pubUc  or  private  Kfe  of  a  Greek  could  dis- 
pense with  this  accompaniment ;  and  that  the  song  was  equally  needed  io 
Bolemnize  the  worship^of  the  gods,  to  cheer  the  march  to  battle,  or  to  enli- 
ven the  festive  board.  The  lyric  poetry  belonging  lo  the  brilliant  period  of 
Greek  literature  treated  in  this  book  has  almost  entirely  perished,  and  aH 
that  we  possess  of  it  consists  of  a  few  songs  and  isolated  &agments.  Suf- 
fldenl,  however,  remains,  to  enable  us  lo  form  an  opinion  of  its  surptesing 
excellence,  and  to  regret  the  more  bitterly  the  irreparable  loss  we  have 
sustained.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  work  to  call  attention  to  the  most 
distinguished  musters  of  the  lyric  song,  and  to  illustrate  their  genius  by  a 
few  specimens  of  their  remains. 

§  5.  The  great  satirist  Archilochus  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
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celebrated  of  all  the  Ijiic  poets.  He  flourished  about  the  year  700  b.  o. 
His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity,  which  piaced  him  on  a  level  with  Homer.  He  was  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  iambic  verses  according  to  fixed  rules  ;  the  in- 
ventioa  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  CalUnus  ;  and  he  also 
struck  out  many  other  new  paths  in  poetjy.  His  feme,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  terrible  satires,  composed  in  the  iambic  metre,*  in  which  he 
gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man.  He  was  poor,  the  son 
of  a  slave  mother,  and  therefore  held  in  contempt  in  his  native  land.  He 
had  been  a  suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughtei-s  of  Lycambes,  who  flrst 
promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet  En- 
raged at  this  treatment  he  held  up  the  family  to  public  scorn,  in  an  iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  peijury  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  aban- 
doned profligacy.  His  lampoonsjjroduced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hanged  themselves  through  shame. 
Discontented  at  home,  the  poet  accompanied  a  colony  to  Tliasos ;  but  he 
was  not  more  happy  in  his  adopted  country,  which  he  frequently  attacks 
in  his  satires.  He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  in  other 
countries,  and  at  length  fell  in  a  battle  between  the  Parians  and  Waxians. 
The  following  lines  of  Archilochus,  addressed  to  his  own  soul,  exhibit  at 
the  same  time  the  higher  attributes  of  his  style,  and  his  own  morbid  phi- 
losophy :  — 

"  Sonl,  my  soul,  with  helpless  sorrows  overladen  and  (listranght, 
Bear  tliee  firmly,  and  to  hostile  hosts  a  miinly  breast  oppoBo; 
Vfhea  Uie  foemaii'B  shalts  fall  thickest,  motbnless  th;  post  maintain ; 
If  victorious,  yield  thee  not  to  open  triumph  overiQueh, 
Nor,  If  oonquta'ed,  oast  thee  prostrate,  nor  at  home  thy  lot  hewall. 
Bat  in  pieasni'es  take  thy  plensance  and  in  evils  l>Bar  thy  pain 
Not  too  much,  bat  understand  the  rhythm  tliat  governs  mortal  men."  f 
§  6.  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  more 
celebrated  namesake  of  Ceos,  was  a  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  wili 
whom  he  shares  the  honor  of  inventing  the  iambic  metre.     He  was  bom 
in  Samos,  but  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Amorgos,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.     He  is  the  earliest  of  the  gnomic  poets, 
or  morfdista  in  verse.     The  most  important  of  liis  extant  works  is  a  satiri- 
cal poem  "  On  Women,"  in  wliich  he  describes  their  various  characters. 
In  order  to  give  a  livelier  image  of  the  female  character  he  derives  their 
different  qualities  from  the  variety  of  theirorigin  J  the  cunning  woinan  being 
formed  from  the  fijx,  the  talltative  woman  from  the  dog,  the  uncleanly  wo- 
man from  the  swine,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  poem :  — 

"  Next  in  the  lot  a  gallant  dame  we  sea, 
Sprung  from  a  mare  of  noblo  pedigree. 
No  servile  work  her  spirit  proud  can  brook ; 
Her  hands  were  never  taught  to  bake  or  cook; 
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Tha  vapor  of  tha  oven  makes  her  ill ; 

She  scorns  to  empty  slops  or  turn  tbs  mill. 

No  housaliuld  washings  her  fair  skin  deiaoe, 

Her  own  ablutions  are  har  chief  aolaoa. 

Three  batha  a  day,  widi  balms  and  perfu.m«s  rave, 

Rofcesli  her  tender  limbs ;  her  long  rioh  hau- 

Each  time  she  comhs,  Mid  decks  with  blooming  flowara 

Ho  sponse  more  fit  tlian  she  the  idle  hours 

Of  wealthy  lords  or  kings  to  i^reato, 

And  grace  tha  splendor  of  their  conrtly  state. 

For  man  of  humbler  soi't,  no  better  guide, 

Haavan,  in  its  wrath,  to  ruin  ean  provide."  * 

g  7.  Tjrteus  and  Alcmau  were  the  two  great  lyric  poets  of  Sparta, 
though  neither  of  them  was  a  native  of  Lacedwinon.  The  personal  his- 
toiy  of  TjTtteua,  and  his  warlilte  songs,  which  roused  the  feinting  courage 
of  Ihe  Spai-tana  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  have  already  occupied 
our  atteotioiLt  Alcman  was  originally  a  Lydian  slave  in  a  Spartan  fami- 
ly, and  was  emancipated  by  his  master.  He  lived  from  about  b.  c.  670  lb 
_  611 ;  and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  period  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  They  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  period,  which  was  one  of  repose  and  enjoyment  after  tlie 
fatigues  and  perils  of  war.  Many  of  his  songs  celebrate  the  pleasures  of 
good  eating  and  drinting ;  but  the  more  important  were  intended  to  be 
sung  by  a  chorua  at  the  public  festivals  of  Sparla.  His  desci-iption  of 
Kight  is  one  of  the  most  ab'iking  remsuns  of  his  genius :  — 
"  Now  o'er  the  drowsy  eartli  sljll  Night  .prevails. 

Calm  sleep  the  mountain-tops  and  shady  vales. 

The  ru^ed  cliffs  and  hollow  glens; 

The  wild  beasts  slumber  in  their  dens. 

The  oattla  on  the  hill.    I>eep  in  the  aea 

The  countless  flnny  race  and  monster  brood 

Tranquil  repose.    Even  the  busy  bee 

Porgeta  her  daily  toil.    Tha  silent  wood 

Mo  more  with  noisy  hum  of  insect  rhigs ; 

And  all  the  feathered  tribes,  by  gentle  sleep  subdued, 

Boost  in  the  glade,  and  haiig  their  drooping  wings."  * 

§  8.  Although  choral  poetiy  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Alcman,  it 
received  its  chief  improvements  fixim  Arioa  and  Stesichoms.  Both  of  tiieae 
poets  composed  for  a  trained  body  of  men;  while  flie  poems  of  Alcman 
were  sung  by  the  popuW  clioms. 

Arion  was  a  ns^ve  of  Metliymna  in  Lesbos,  and  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  at  the  coiKt  of  Periauder,  tyrant  of  Co'rmth,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  625.  Nothing  is  known  of  Ms  life  beyond  the  beautiful  story  of  his 
escape  from  tiie  sailors  with  whom  he  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On 
one  occasion,  thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  a 
musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden  with  presenls,  he  embarked 
in  a  Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  his  fiiend  Periander.  The  rude  smlora 
*  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure.  f  See  above,  p.  72. 
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coveted  his  treasures,  and  medifated  his  murder.  After  imploring  them  in 
vain  to  spare  his  life,  he  obtained  permission  to  play  for  the  last  time  oa 
ilia  beloved  lyre.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself  on  tlie  prow  of  the 
vessel,  iavoked  the  gods  in  inspired  straiaa,  Mid  then  flirew  himself  into 
the  sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the  vessel, 
and  one  of  them  now  took  the  bard  on  its  back,  and  carried  him  to  Tiena- 
rum,  bom  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and  related  his  adven- 
ture to  Periander.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periandet 
inquired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had  remmned  behind 
at  Taientum ;  but  when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward, 
the  siuloi-s  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  piinished  according  to  their  desert. 
In  later  times  there  existed  at  Tsenamm  a  bronze  monument  representing 
Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin.  The  great  improvement  in  lyric  poetry 
ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  invention  of  the  Dithyramb.  This  was  a  choi-al 
song  and  dance  in  honor  of  the  god  DionyauSj  and  existed  in  a  rude  form 
even  at  an  earlier  time.  Arion,  however,  converfed  it  into  an  elaborate 
composition,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons  specially  trained 
for  the  purpose.  Dithyramb  is  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
since  it  was  the  germ  from  which  sprung  at  a  later  time  the  mi^ificent 
productions  of  the  tragic  Muse  at  Athens. 

Slesicborus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
boi-n  in  b.  c.  632,  lo  have  flourished  about  b.  c.  608,  and  to  have  died  in 
B.  c,  560.  He  travelled  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  buried  in  Catana, 
where  his  grave  was  shown  near  a  gate  of  the  city  in  later  times.  He  in- 
troduced such  great  improvements  into  the  Greek  chorus,  tliat  he  is  fre- 
quently described  as  the  inventor  of  choral  poetiy.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  tJie  monotony  of  the  choral  song,  wliich  had  consisted  previously  of 
nothing  more  than  one  uniform  stanza,  by  dividing  it  into  the  Strophe, 
the  Anlistrophe,  and  the  Epodus, — the  turn,  the  return,  and  the  rest. 

§  9.  AlcEeus  and  Sappho  were  both  natives  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  b.  c,  610-580,  Tlieir  songs  were  com- 
posed for  a  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorua,  and  each  of  them  was  the 
inventor  of  a  new  metre,  which  bears  the  inventor's  name,  and  is  familiar 
to  US  in  the  well-known  odes  of  Horace.  Their  poetry  was  the  warm  out- 
pouring of  the  writers'  inmost  feelings,  and  presents  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
JEolians  at  its  highest  point. 

Of  the  life  of  Alcteus  we  have  several  interesting  particulars.  He 
fought  in  the  war  between  tlie  Athenians  and  Mytjlenieans  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sigeum  (b.  c.  606),  and  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  aims 
behind  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  enjoyed,  notwithstanding,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  and  his  house  is  described  by  himself 
as  furnished  with  the  weapons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  state, 
and  ivaiinly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  which  he 
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belonged  by  birth.  "Wiien  the  nobles  were  driven  into  exile,  be  endeav- 
ored to  cheer  tlieir  spirits  by  a  number  of  most  animated  odes,  full  of 
invectivea  against  the  popular  party  and  its  leaders.  In  order  to  oppose 
the  attempts  of  the  esnled  nobles,  Pittacua  was  uoanimoualy  chosen  by  the 
people  as  ^synmetes  or  Dictator.  He  held  his  office  for  ten  yeara  (b.  c. 
689-579),  and  during  that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiles, 
and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popultu,'  basis.  When  Alcaius  per- 
ceived that  ah  hope  of  restoration  to  his  native  covmtry  was  gone,  he 
travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  lands.  The  frf^nents  of  his  poems  which 
remsun,  and  the  excellent  imitations  by  Hoi-ace,  enable  us  to  understand 
something  of  their  clmracter.  Those  which  have  received  the  highest 
praise  are  his  warlike  odes,*  of  which  we  have  a  si)eciiiien  in  tlie  followmg 
description  of  his  palace  halla :  — 

"  From  floor  to  roof  the  spacious  palooo  hulls 

Glitter  with  war's  array ; 
With  burnished  metal  olnj,  the  loily  ivclls 

Beiim  like  the  bright  DODuday, 
There  wliite-plamed  helmelB  hang  from  many  it  nail, 

Above  in  threat«mng  rovf ; 
Sleel-ganiished  tunica,  and  bra^  coals  of  mail, 

Spread  o'ec  Ihe  space  below. 
Chaloidian  blades  euow,  and  belts,  are  here, 

Greaves  and  emblazoned  shields ; 
Well-tried  protectors  from  tlie  hostile  speai- 

On  other  battle-fields. 
With  these  good  helps  our  work  of  war's  begun; 
With  these  our  victory  must  be  won."  f 

In  some  of  his  poems  Alcasus  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  tbe 
perils  he  encountered  in  hia  wanderings  by  land  and  by  sea ;  t  while'  in 
,  others  he  sang  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  of  wine. 

Sappho^tlie  contemporary  of  Alcieus,  whom  he  addresses  as  "the 
violet-baired,  spotless,  sweetly-smiling  Sappho,"  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek  poetesses.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  expressing  tie  most  un- 
bounded admiraljon  for  her  poetry ;  Plato  in  an  extant  epigram  calls  her 
the  tenth  Muse ;  and  it  is  i-elated  of  Solon,  that,  on  heai-ing  for  the  first 
time  the  recital  of  one  of  her  poems,  he  pi-ayed  tliat  he  might  not  see 
death  until  he  had  committed  it  to  memory.  Of  the  events  of  her  life  we 
have  sciffcely  any  information ;  and  the  common  story  that,  being  in  love 
with  Phaon  and  finding  her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  fi-om  the 
Leucadian  rock,  seema  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later  times.  At 
MytJlene  Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society,  the  members 
of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion,  and  gallantry.     Modem 

^"AleEMminacesCamBniB."— Hob.  Ctii™.  iv.  B.  f. 
t  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure. 
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writei-s  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  Uie  moral  character  of  Sappho 
was  free  from  all  reproach,  and  that  her  tenderness  was  as  pure  as  it  was 
glowing ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  flie  extant  fragments  of  her  poetiy 
without  being  forced  to  come  to  tie  conclusion,  that  a  female  who  could 
write  such  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous  woman  which  her 
modem  apologists  pretend.  Her  poems  were  chiefly  amatory,*  smd  tte 
most  important  of  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  is  a  magnifi- 
cent ode  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  In  several  of  Sappho's  fragments  we 
pei-ceive  tlie  exquisite  taste  wiUi  which  she  employed  images  drawn  from 
nature,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  beautiful  line  imitated  by 

"OHasperuai  thoubringefltfdlthmgs."f 
§  10.  Anacreon  is  the  last  lyric  poet  of  this  period  who  claims  our 
attontion.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  He  spent  part  of 
his  life  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Polycrales,  in  whose  praise  he 
wrote  many  songs.  After  the  death  of  this  despot  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athena,  at  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to 

*  "  Spimt  adhne  amor 
VivBtitque  commissi  onlorca 
fioliiB  fidibua  puellte,"  —Hoe.  Chrm.  iv.  9, 10. 
t  The  ohaiges  bratigM  against  Sappho  are  nnsnstained  by  a  particle  of  oontemporary 
profrfl    The  warm  tone  of  apartofherpcietiycannot  fairly  be  usad  to  impeaoh  herparBonal 
charaoter.    The  stories  of  her  passion  for  Phnon,  and  of  her  having  taken  the  leap  fhrni  Uie 
Lenoadiaa  cliff,  by  way  of  a  water-cure  for  disappointed  love,  are  Uie  inventions  of  a  later 
age,  and  are  not  allnded  to  by  any  oontflmporary  authority.    The  Koman  poets,  parUoa- 
lariy  Ovia,  slxhundredyesxaafter  tlie  death  of  Sappho,  tooli  up  and  exaggerated  the  scan- 
dals of  the  Attic  comedians,  with  whom  a  burlesque  Sappho  was  a  stock  character,  about 
as  much  lite  the  real  person  as  the  Socrates  of  the  Clouds  resembles  the  philosopher  who 
died  a  martyr  to  Virtue. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Aristolla  (Rhet.  I.  B)  where  ha  quotes  some  lines  from  a  poem 
addressed  by  Alcfflus  to  Sappho,  and  her  reply. 

"  Atoms.  I  fiun  wonld  speak,  but  shame  withholds  my  tongue. 
"  Soj^.  If  lose  of  good  or  noble  lums  impallad  liiea. 

Nor  ill  thy  tongue  were  struggUng  to  declare, 
Shame  would  not,  seated  in  thine  ayea,  have  held  thee,— 
Thou  wouldst  have  spoken  out  thy  purpose  fair." 
This  ia  not  the  style  in  which  a  wanton  wonld  have  been  weed,  or  woHld  have  answered  a 
poet  Uke  Aloseus.  Several  other  namea  are  mentioned  in  disreputable  conneotion  with  hers, 
by  the  ancient  libellers.  But  Arohilochns  died  hefoi-e  Sappho  was  bom  ;  IHppoQaK  was  bran 
after  Sappho  died  ;  Anacreon  was  two  years  o!d  when  Sappho  was  forty-eight;— and  these 
are  tlie  only  persons  specified  as  having  bean  her  lovers  Mr.  Mote,  however,  who  examines 
the  evidence  with  the  metaphysioid  aontenesa  charactoristic  of  his  cation,  decides  the  case 
gainst  the  accused.  Professor  Volger  believes  the  story  of  her  love  afeu'  with  Phaon,  and 
the  Leucadian  leap,  though  he  admits  she  must  have  been  at  least  forty  years  old.  As  to 
the  improbability  of  her  being  so  desperately  enamored,  at  that  sober  and  respectable  age, 
with  young  Phaon,  who  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  what  old  Mr.  Weller  calls  "  in- 
advrartent  capMwatiOD,"  the  learned  Professor  says,  "We  are  not  without  examples  of 
elderly  ladies  in  love  with  young  gentlemen,  aod  young  gentlemen  not  in  love  with  elderly 
ladies."  —  Ed. 
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feteh  him.  He  remained  at  Athens  till  the  asaassination  of  Hipparehua 
(b.  c.  514),  when  he  is  suppoaecl  to  have  returned  to  Tens.  The  univer- 
sal fradilJon  of  antiquity  represents  Anaereon  aa  a  consummate  volup- 
tuary ;  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He  singa  of  love 
and  wine  with  hearty  good-will,  and  we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the 
Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervor  of  the  poet.  His  deati  was  worthy  of  his 
life,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  lha,t  he  was  choked  by  a  gi-ape-sf  one. 
Only  a  few  genuine  fragments  of  his  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  for 
the  odes  ascribed  to  him  are  now  univei-sally  admitted  to  be  spurious, 

S  11,  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  literary 
celebrity  in  Greece  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  poets ;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century  there  sprang  up  in  diffei-ent  parts  of 
Greece  a  number  of  men  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
beaune  distinguished  for  their  practical  sagacity  and  wise  sayings  or 
maxims.  Their  names  ai-e  differently  ^ven  in  the  various  popular  cata- 
logues ;  but  those  most  generally  admitted  to  the  honor  ai'e  Solon,  Thales, 
Pittacus,  Periander,  Cleobolus,  Chilo,  (wd-  Bias.  Most  of  these  person- 
ages were  actively  engaged  in  Uie  affiurs  of  public  life,  and  exercised  great 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  They  were  the  authors  of  the  cele- 
brated mottoes  inscribed  in  lat«r  days  in  the  Delphian  temple,  —  "  Know 
thyself,"  —  "  Nothing  too  much,"  —  "  I&iow  thy  opportunity,"  —  "  Surety- 
ship is  the  precursor  of  ruin." 

Of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  and  of  Periander,  the  despot  of 
Corinth,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length ;  smd  Thales  will  presently 
claim  our  notice  as  the  founder  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

Pitfaeus  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Alcieus,  as 
the  wise  and  virtuous  ruler  of  Mytilene,  who  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
whichhisfellow-eitiaena  had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him,  after  estabhsh- 
ing  political  order  in  the  slate.  Themaximsatirihutedtohimillustpatc  the 
amiable  features  of  his  character.  He  pronounced  "  the  greatest  blessing 
which  a  man  can  enjoy  to  be  the  power  of  doing  good" ;  that  "  the  most 
sagacious  man,  was  he  who  foresaw  the  approach  of  misfortune " ;  "  the 
bravest  man,  he  who  knew  how  to  bear  it "  ;  tiiat  "  victory  should  never 
be  stained  by  blood  " ;  and  that  "  pajdoawas  often  a  more  effectual  check 
on  crime  than  punishment," 

Cleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of  Ehodes,  iuid  is  only 
known  by  his  pithy  sayings.  He  taught  that  "  a  man  should  never  leave 
his  dwelling  without  considering  well  what  he  was  about  to  do,  or  re-enter 
it  without  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done "  ;  and  that  "  it  was  foUy  in  a 
husband  either  to  fondle  or  reprove  his  wife  in  company." 

Chilo,  of  Sparta,  had  filled  the  office  of  Ephor  in  his  native  city,  and 
his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratus.  When  asked 
what  were  the  three  most  difficult  things  in  a  man's  hfe,  he  i-ephed :  "  To 
keep  a  secret,  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  leisure 
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Bias,  of  Prieae  in  Ionia,  appeajs  to  have  been  tlie  latest  of  tlie  Seven 
Sages,  since  he  was  alive  at  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  his  maxims :  he  declared  "  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  all  men  to  be  tlie  man  who  knows  not  how  to  bear  misfortune  " ; 
that  "  a  man  should  be  slow  in  making  up  his  mind,  but  swifl  in  executing 
his  decisions  "  j  that  "  a  man  should  temper  his  love  for  his  friends  by  the 
reflection  that  they  might  some  day  become  his  enemies,  and  moderafo  his 
hatred  of  his  enemies  hy  the  reflection  that  they  might  some  day  become 
his  frienda."  Wlien  overtaken  by  a  storm  on  a  voyage  with  a  dissolute 
crew,  and  hearing  them  offer  up  prayers  for  their  safety,  he  advised  (hem 
rather  "  to  be  silent,  lest  (he  gods  should  discover  that  they  were  at  sea." 

§  12.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  begins  with  Thales  of  Miletns, 
who  was  bom  about  b.  c;  640,  and  died  in  550,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  him  were  traced  the. 
first  be^nnings  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  The  main  doctrine  of  his 
philosophical  system  was,  that  water,  or  fluid  substance,  was  the  single 
origiial  element  from  which  everything  came,  and  into  wliieh  everything 
returned. 

Anasimandei-,  the  successor  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school,  lived  from 
B.  c.  610  to  547.  Ho  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  geography,  and  is  sad  to  have  been  the  flrst  to  introduce  the  use  of 
die  sun-dial  into  Greece.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  writera  in 
prose,  in  which  he  composed  a  geographical  treatise.  He  is  further  said 
■to  have  constructed  a  chart  or  map  to  accompany  this  work ;  and  to  this 
account  we  may  give  the  more  ci-edence,  since  in  the  century  after  his 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  the  Ionian  Aristagoi-as  showed  to  die 
Spartan  Cleomenes  "a  tablet  of  copper,  upon  wliich  was  insci-ibed  eveiy 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  xai  the  rivers." 

Anaximenes,  the  thu'd  in  the  series  of  the  Ionian  pliiiosophers,  lived  a 
little  later  than  Anasimander.  He  endeavored,  like  Thales,  to  derive  the 
origin  of  all  material  things  from  a  single  element  (  and,  according  to  his 
theoiy,  air  was  the  source  of  life.  In  like  manner,  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus, 
who  flourished  about  b.  c.  513,  regarded  fire  or  heat  as  the  primary  form 
of  all  matter ;  and  theories  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  by  'other  philoso- 
phers of  this  schooL 

A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  Anaxageras  of  ClazomensB,  (he  most 
illustrious  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  Anasagoras  was  bom  in  b,  c.  499, 
and  consequently  his  life,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  next  period  of 
Grecian  history ;  but  we  mention  him  here  in  order  to  complete  our  account 
of  the  Ionic  schooL  He  came  to  Athens  in  480  b.  C,  being  then  only  in 
his  twentieth  year.  Though  he  inherited  a  considerable  propeity  from  his 
father,  he  resigned  it  all  to  his  relatives,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
(o  philosophy.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  for  thirty  years,  and 
numbered  among  his  hearers  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides.  He 
abandoned  the  system  of  his  predecessors,  and,  instead  of  regarding  some 
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elementary  foi-m  of  matter  as  tlie  origin  of  all  tiiiigs,  he  conceived  a 
supreme  mind  or  intelligence,*  distinct  from  flie  visible  world,  to  liave  im- 
parted form  and  order  to  tlie  chaoa  of  nature.  These  innovations  afforded 
the  Athenians  a  pretext  for  indicting  Anaxagoraa  of  impiety,  though  it  la 
probable  that  his  connection  with  Pericles  was  the  real  cause  of  tliat  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  only  through  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that 
he  was  not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  (o  pay  a  line  of  five  falente 
and  quit  Athens.  ■  The  philosopher  reth-ed  to  Lampsacua,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 

§  13.  The  second  scliool  of  Greek  philosophy  was  the  Eleatic,  which 
derived  its  name  irom  Elea  or  Telia,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  western  coast 
of  Soufhem  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Xenophaaes  of  Colophon,  who  fled 
to  Elea  on  the  conquest  of  his  native  land  by  the  Peraians.  He  conceived 
the  whole  of  nature  lo  he  God,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  abom- 
iimble  the  Homeric  descriptions  of  tlie  gods.  His  philosophical  system 
was  developed  in  the, succeeding  century  by  his  successors,  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  Greek  speculation  by  the 
actifeneas  of  their  dialectics. 

§  14  The  third  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Pythagoras.  The 
history  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  obscured  by  the  legends  of  later 
writers  ;  but  there  are  a  few  important  facts  r^pecting  him  which  are 
sufflcently  well  ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Samos,  aud  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  580.  His  iather  was  an  opulent  merchant,  smd  PythagoKB 
hhaself  travelled  extensively  in  the  East.  His  travels  were  greafly  mag- 
pifled  by  tlie  credulity  of  a  later  age,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  visited  Egypt,  and  perhaps  also  Phrenicia  and  Babylon.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  instrnetion  from  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  other  of 
file  early  Greek  philosophers.  Of  his  own  philosophical  views  our  knowl- 
edge is  very  limited ;  since  he  left  nothing  behind  him  ui  writing,.and  the 
later  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  founder 
of  the  school.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in  the  ti-ansmigra^ 
tion  of  souls ;  and  his  contemporary  Xenophanes  related  that  Pytiiagoras, 
seemg  a  dog  beaten,  interceded  in  its  behalf,  saymg,  "  It  is  the  soul  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize  by  its  voice."  Later  writers  added 
that  Pythagoras  asserted  that  his  own  soul  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  body 
of  the  Trojan  Euphorbus,  the  son  of  Panthous,  who  was  almn  by  Menelaiis, 
wid  that  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he  took  down,  at  first  sight,  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (Jnno)  at  Ai-gos,  where  it  liad  been 
dedicated  by  Menelaus.t     Pythagoras  was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge 

*  NuCt- 

t  "  habentqne 
Tartara  Pimthoideii,  iterum  Oreo 
DemisBnm,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refiso 

Tempora  testatuB,  nihil  nllra 
Hervofl  ahina  ontemmorti  concessetHt  atrie."  —Hon.  Cm-ni.  i.  £8. 10. 
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of  geometry  and  arilhmetic  ;  and  it  was  probably  irom  his  teaching  that 
lihe  Pythagoreans  were  led  to  regard  numbers  in  some  mysterious  manner 
as  the  basis  and  essence  of  all  things.  We  shall,  however,  fonn  an  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  character  of  Pythagoras,  if  we  regard  him  simply  as 
a  philosopher,  attaching  to  the  word  the  same  meaning  which  it  bore 
.  among  the  Athenians  of  a  later  age.  He  was  in  fact  more  of  the  religious 
teacher  than  of  the  philosopher;  and  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  des- 
tined by  the  gods  to  reveal  to  his  disciples  a  new  and  purer  mode  of  life. 
The  religious  element  in  his  character  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  contemporaries,  and  they  believed  him  to  stand  in  a  close  connection 
with  the  gods. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Samos  about  the  age  of  forty, 
with  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  his  divine  mission.  Finding  the  con- 
dition of  his  native  country,  which  was  then  under  the  despotism  of  Poly- 
crates,  unfevorable  lo  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines,  he  migrated  to 
Croton  in  Italy.  Here  he  met  with  the  most  wonderful  success.  His 
public  eshorfations  induced  numbera  to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of 
the  new  society  which  he  sought  to  establish.  This  society  was  a  kind  of 
religious  brotherhood,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  together  by  pecu- 
liar rites  and  observfuices.  There  were  various  gradations  among  the 
members,  and  no  candidates  were  admitted  without  passing  through  a 
period  of  probation,  in  which  their  intellectual  faculties  and  general  char- 
acter were  tested.  Everything  done  and  tgnght  in  the  fl-atemity  was  kept 
a  profound  secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  appears  that  the  membera 
had  some  private  signs,  lite  Freemasons,  by  which  they  could  recognize 
each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  before.  From  the  secrecy  in  which 
their  proceedings  were  enveloped,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  re- 
li^ous  rites,  nor  the  peculiar  diet  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected. Some  writers  represent  Pythagoras  aa  forbidding  all  animal  food ; 
but  all  the  members  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  prehibition, 
since  we  know  that  the  celebrated  athlete  MUo  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  dispensed  with  animal  food. 
But  temperance  was  strictly  enjoined ;  and  their  whole  training  tended  to 
produce  great  self-possession  and  mastery  over  tlie  passions.  Most  of  the 
converts  of  Pythagoras  belonged  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  most  attached  to  their  teacher,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
society,  and  were  closely  united  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other  by  a  saci-ed 
vow.  His  doctrines  spread  rapidly  over  JMagna  Grtecia,  and  clubs  of  a 
similar  character  were  established  at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and 
other  cities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pythagoras  had  originally  any  politicaJ  designs 
ji  the  foundation  of  the  brotherhood ;  but  it  was  only  natural  that  a  club 
like  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  at  Croton  should  speedily  acquire  great 
mfluence  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  which  it  uniformly  exerted  in 
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favor  of  the  oligarcMcal  party.  Pythagoras  himself  also  obtained  great 
political  power.  He  <Iid  not,  it  is  Suae,  hold  any  public  office,  either  at 
Croton  or  elsewhere ;  but  he  was  the  general  of  a  poweifiil  and  well- 
disciplined  order,  which  appears  to  have  paid  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  wtich  boi-e  in  many  respects  a  striking  i-^emblanoe  to  the 
one  founded  in  modem  times  by  latins  Loyola.  The  influence,  how- 
ever, exercised  by  the  bi-otherhood  upon  public  afi^rs  proved  its  rum. 
The  support  which  it  lent  to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  various  cities, 
the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  exdusiveness  of  its  spirit,  pi'oduced 
against  the  whole  system  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  Croton  (b.  c.  510),  of  which  an  account  has 
been  ah-eady  given,  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pythagoreans  beyond  meas- 
ure. The  war  had  been  undertaken  through  (he  advice  of  Pythagoras 
himself;  and  the  forces  of  Croton  had  been  commanded  by  Milo,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  brotherhood.  Accordingly,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
Pythagoreans  opposed  more  actively  than  ever  the  attempts  of  the  popu- 
lar party  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  of  Croton,  and  refused  to 
divide  among  the  people  the  territory  of  the  conquered  city.  A  revolu- 
tion was  the  consequence.  A  democi-atical  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Croton ;  and  the  people  now  took  revenge  npon  their  powerful 
opponents.  In  an  outbreak  of  populM-  ftiiy  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
house  in  which  the  leadmg  Pythagoreans  were  assembled;  the  house  waa 
set  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  members  perished.  Similar  riots  took  place 
in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  in  which  Pythagorean  clubs  had  been 
formed ;  and  civil  dissensions  ensued,  which,  aftor  kstmg  many  years, 
were  at  length  pacified  by  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Ach^ans  of  the 
mother  country.  The  Pythagorean  order,  as  an  active  and  organized 
brotherhood,  was  thus  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagorefms  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  a  phaosophical  sect,  and  after  some  uit«rv^  were  again  admitted 
mto  the  cities  fi-om  which  they  had  been  expeUed.  There  were  different 
accounts  of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  hhnself ;  but  he  is  generally  stated 
to  have  died  at  Metapontum,  where  his  tomb  was  shown  in  the  time  of 
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Temple  at  ^gina,  restored. 


CHAPTER    XIT. 


§1.  Perfection  of  Grecian  Art.  ^  2.  Origin  of  Architecture.  43.  Cyolopemi  W^Ia.  Treas 
ury  of  Atrens.  ^  4.  Architeotnre  of  Temples.'  ^  5.  Three  Orders  of  Arciiteoture,  the 
Doric,  lonie,  and  Corinthian.  §  B,  Temples  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Epheaus,  of  Hera 
(Jnno)  at  SomoB,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Jose  at  Athena.  Remains  of  Temples  at 
Posidonia  (Pcestnm),  Seiinns,  and  ^^a.  4  T.  Origin  of  Sculpture.  Wooden  Images  of 
the  Gods.  Soulptured  Figures  on  Arohlteotaral  Monuments.  Lions  over  the  Gate  at 
Myceme.  ^  8,  Improvements  in  Sculpture  iu  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Centuries  n.  c. 
4  B-  Extiint  Specimens  of  Grecian  Sculpture.  The  SelinnnOne,  ffi^natan,  and  Ljoian 
Marbles.   4  10.  History  of  Pninljng. 

§  1.  The  perfection  of  Greek  art  is  still  more  wonderful  than  the  per- 
fection of  Greek  literature.  In  poetry,  history,  arid  oratory,  other  lan- 
guages have  produced  works  which  may  stand  comparison  with  tie  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature ;  hut  in  architecture  and  sculpture  the  pre- 
eminence of  tlie  Hellenic  race  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  the  most  successful  artist  of  modem  times  only  hopes  to  approach,  and 
dreams  not  of  surpassing,  the  glorious  creations  of  Grecian  art  Tlie  art 
of  a  people  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  also 
(m  important  part  of  its  history.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  durable  eviden- 
ces of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  social  progress.  The  remsuns 
of  the  Parthenon  alone  would  have  borne  the  most  unerring  testimony  to 
the  intellectual  and  social  greatness  of  Athens,  if  the  histoi^'  of  Greece 
had  been  a  hlaak,  and  the  names  of  Pericles  and  Pheidias  unknown. 
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I  2.  Architecture  first  claims  oar  attention  in  tracing  the  history  of 
Grecian  art,  since  it  attained  a,  high  degree  of  excellence  at  a  inuch  earlier 
period  than  either  sculpture  or  painting.  Architecture  has  ita  origin  in 
nature  and  in  religion.  The  necessity  of  a  hahitafion  for  man,  and  the 
attempt  to  erect  habitations  suitable  for  the  gods,  ai'e  the  two  causes  from 
which  the  art  derives  its  existence.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  architecture  was  chiefly  indebted  to  rehgion  for  its  development ; 
and  hence  its  history,  aa  a  fine  art,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
temple.  But  before  speaking  of  the  Grecian  temples,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  !he  earUer  buildings  of  the  Greeks. 

§  3,  The  oldest  works  erected  by  Grecian  hands  are  those  ^gantic 
walls  which  are  still  found  at  Tiryna  and  Mycente,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece.  They  consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  put  together  withotit 
cement  of  any  kind,  though  they  differ  from  one  another  in  the  mode  of 
their  constraetion.  In  the  most  ancient  specimens,  the  stones  are  of  irreg- 
.  ular  polygonal  shapes,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  them  info  one  an- 
other, the  gaps  being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones :  of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiiyns. 


Tn  other  cases  ilie  stones,  though  they  ave  still  of  irregular  polygonal 
shapes,  are  skilfully  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  faces  are 
cut  so  as  to  give  the  whole  waE  a  smooth  appearaoce.  A  specimen  of  this 
lund  is  seen  in  the  walls  of  Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Ai^s.  In  the  third 
species  the  stones  are  more  or  less  regular,  and  are  laid  in  horizontal  cour- 
■  Bes.     The  walls  of  Mycenfe  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  struc- 


Wall  of  the  Citadel  of  Argos. 
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ture.  (See  drawing  on  p.  24.)  These  gigantic  walls  are  generally  known 
by  Uie  name  of  Cyclopean,  because  posterity  could  not  believe  tliem  to  be 
the  works  of  man.  Modem,  writers  assigu  them  to  the  Pelasgiana  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  their  origin,  though  we  may  safely  belieye  them  to 
belong  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  history.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
we  find  the  cities  of  Greece  surrounded  with  massive  walls  ;  and  the  poet 
speaks  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Ai^ive  kingdom  as  "  the  walled  Tiryns," 
and  "  Mycenfe,  the  well-built  city." 

The  Only  other  remains  which  can  he  regarded  as  contemporary  with 
these  massive  walls  are  those  subten-aneous,  dome-shaped  edifices  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  the  treasuries  of  the  Heroic  Itiags.  This,  however, 
seems  doubtful,  and  many  modern  writei-s  maintain  them  to  have  been  the 
fkmily  vaults  of  the  ancient  heroes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  The  best 
preserved  monument  of  this  kind  is  the  one  at  Mycene,  where  we  find  so 
many  remains  of  the  earliest  Grecian  art.  This  building,  generally  called 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  entirely  under  ground.  It  contains  two  cham- 
bers, the  one  upon  entrance  being  a  large  vault  about  fifty  feet  in  width 
and  forty  m  height,  givmg  access  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the 
aohd  rock.  The  building  ia  constructed  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
which  gradually  approach  and  unite  in  the  top  in  a  closing  stone.  Ila 
principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  superincumbent  weighty  and  deriving 
strength  and  coherence  from  the  weight  itself,  which  is  in  reahty  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.  The  doorway  of  the  monument  was  formerly  adorned 
with  pilasters  and  othei-  ornaments  in  marble  of  diiferent  colors.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lined  in  the  interior  with  bronze  plates,  the  holes  for 
the  nails  of  which  are  still  visible  in  horizontal  rows. 

§  4.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  originally  small  in  size  and  mean  in 
appearance.  The  most  ancient  were  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed,  since  the  temple  in  early  times  was 
simply  the  habitation  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  for  tlie  worshippers. 
As  the  nation  grew  in  knowledge  and  in  civilization,  the  desire  naturally 
arose  of  improvmg  and  embelhshing  the  habitations  of  their  deities.  The 
tree  was  first  exchanged  for  a  wooden  house.  The  ibrm  of  the  temple 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  common  dwellings  of  men.  Among 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Mmor,  we  still  find  an  exact  conformity  of  style  and 
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an-angement  between  the  wooden  Imts  now  occupied  by  die  peasantry 
and  Ihe  splendid  temples  of  autiqaity,     Tiie  wooden  habitation  of  the 

■  god  gave  way  in  turn  to  a  temple  of  stone.  In  the  erection  of  these 
sacred  edifices,  architecture  made  great  and  rapid  progress;  and  even 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  there  were  many  magnificent  temples 
erected  in  various  parts  of  Hellas.  Most  of  the  lai^er  temples  received 
their  light  from  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  were 
for  this  re^on  called  hjfpmthral^  or  under  the  sky.  They  usually 
consisted  of  three  pai'ts :  the  'pTOwxos,'^  or  vestibule ;  the  nms,  %  or  ceUa, 
which  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity;  and  the  o^atlv>domos,%  or 
badt-buUding,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  frequeptly 
kept.  The  form  of  the  temples  was  very  simple,  being  either  oblong 
or  i-ound;  and  their  grandeur  was  owing  to  the  beautiful  combinafion 
of  columns  which  adorned  the  interior  as  well  as  the  outside.  These 
columns  either  surrounded  the  building  entirely,  or  were  arranged  in 

■porticos  on  one  or  more  of  its  fronts;  and  according  to  their  numbei- 
and  distribution  temples  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers  on  architecture..  Columns  were  originally  used  simply  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  building;  and,  amidst  all  the  elaboi-ations  of  a  later 
age,  this  object  was  always  kept  in  view.  Hence  we  find  tte  column 
supporting  a  horizontal  mass,  technically  called  the  entablature.     Both  the 


Doric,  lonio  a  d  tonnthian  Cotninns 
column  and  the  entablature  are  again  divided  into  tlu-ee  distinct  parts. 
The  former  consists  of  the  base  the  sliafl,  and  the  cipifal ;  the  latter,  of  the 
architi-ave,  tlie  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  ai-chiti-ave  is  the  chief  beam,  f 
resting  on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns ;  the  frieze  rises  above  the 
arehitrave,  and  is  frequently  adorned  by  figures  in  relief,  whence  its  Greek 

*  i-jToiSpop.  \  Trpo'wioE.  %  rao5,  also  called  irijKdi.  ■   g  DTTiir^oS/iDi. 

Ij  Called  by  the  Greeks  'ETrimiiXioii,  epislj/Eam. 
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name;*  aod  above  the  frieze  projects  the  conuce,t  forming  a  handsome 
finish  to  the  entablature.  According  to  certain  differences  in  the  pro- 
portions and  embellisliments  of  the  columns  Mid  entablature,  Gi-edan 
architecture  was  divided  into  tlkree  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corintliitui. 

§  5.  The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  simple, 
massive,  Mid  majestic.  The  column  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a 
base,  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminution  of  the  shafl,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  massiveness  of  the  capital.  In  the  entablature,  the  architrave 
is  in  one  surface,  and  quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  triglyphs, 
so  called  from  the  three  flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the 
intervening  channels;  while  the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces  between 
the  triglyphs,  are  also  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  The 
cornice  projects  fer,  and  on  its  under  side  are  cut  several  sets  of  drops, 
called  mutulea. 


Doric  Architecture.  Ionic  Arcliitectnce. 

From  Templa  at  Phigalia.  From  tlic  ErechHieum. 

The  Ionic  order  is  distinguished  by  simple  gracefulness,  and  by  a  much 
richer  style  of  ornament  than  fhe  Doric.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is 
much  more  slender,  and  rests  upon  a  base ;  while  the  capital  is  adorned 
by  spiral  volutes.  The  arcliitrave  is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  other ;  there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architrave 
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and  the  frieze,  and  all  three  members  of  the  entablature  ai-e  more  or  less 
omaanented  with  mouldings. 

The  Corintiiau  order  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  lonic^  and  belongs  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  one  treated  in  the  pi-esent  book.  It  is  especially 
characterized  by  its  beautiful  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  CaUimaehus  by  the  sight  of  a 
basket,  coYered  by  &  tile  and  overgromi  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus,  on 
Tvhuh  it  had  OLtilentally  been  plaK'ed  The  eaiheat  known  example  of 
its  use  throughout  t  buildmg  is  m  the  Chora^ic  monument  of  Lysici-ates, 
fonneriy  called  the  Laiit^ia  of  DemosthcneB  whith  was  built  in  b.  c.  335, 


Corinthian  Architeotnre,    From  tho  Monument  of  Lysicrates.* 

§  e.  Passing  over  the  earUer  Greek  temples,  we  find  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  several  magnificent  buildings  of  this  kind  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated  were 
the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno) 
Tie  former  was  erected  on  a  gigantie  scale,  and  from  its  size 
s  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.     It 
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was  commenced  about  b,  c.  600,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tects Chei-siphi-oa  and  his  son  Melagenea,  of  Cnossoe  in  Crete,  hut  it  oc«m- 
pied  many  yeai-a  in  building.  The  material  employed  was  white  marble, 
and  the  oi-der  of  architectui-e  adopted  was  the  loaic.  Its  length  was  four 
hundi-ed  and  twenty-flve  feet,  its  bi-eadth  two  hundred  Mid  twenly  feet ; 
tlie  columns  were  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty-seven 
in  number ;  and  the  blocks  of  mai-ble  composing  the  architrave  were 
tliii-ty  feet  in  length.  This  wonder  of  the  world  was  burat  dowa  by 
Herostratus,  in  order  to  immortalize  bimsdf,  on  the  same  night  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ivas  born  (b.  c.  356)  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
Btill  greater  magniftceuce  by  the  contributions  of  aH  the  states  of  Asia 
Minor, 

The  temple  6f  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos  was  begun  about  tlie  same  time 
as  the  one  at  Epbesus ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  finished  much  earlier, 
since  it  was  the  largest  temple  with  which  Herodotus  was  acquainted. 
It  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  in  breadth,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  Doric  style,  but  the 
existing  remains  belong  to  the  Ionic  oi-der.  The  ai-cliiteets  were  lihfficus 
and  his  son  Theodoras,  both  natives  of  Samos. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  rebuilt 
aftei'  its  destruction  by  flre  in  e.  c.  548.  The  sum  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  temple  was  three  hundred  talents,  or  about  £75,000,*  which 
had  to  be  collected  from  the  various  cities  in  the  Hellenic  world.  Tlie 
contract  for  the  building  was  taken  by  the  AlcmwonidEe,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent maimer  in  which  they  executed  the  work  h^  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  in  the  Doric  style,  and  the  front  was  cased  with  Pai-ian 
marble. 

About  the  same  tdme  Peisistratus  and  his  sons  commenced  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeiw  at  Athens,  It  was  a  colossal  fabric  in  the  Corin- 
thian style,  thi-ee  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  in  breadth,  and  was  only  completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an, six  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation. 

The  temples  mentioned  above  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  a  few  columns ;  but  otliers  erected  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries B.  c.  have  withstood  more  successfully  the  ravages  of  time.  Of  these 
Gib  most  perfect  and  the  most  stiiking  are  the  two  temples  at  Posidonia, 
or  Posstum,  the  colony  of  Sybaris  in  Southern  Italy,  the  remsuns  of  which 
still  fill  the  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  larger  of 
the  two,  which  is  the  more  andfflit,  is  characterized  by  the  massive  sim- 
phcity  of  the  ancient  Doric  style.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
long  by  seventy-five  feet  wide.  There  are  likewise  considerable  remains 
of  thi-ee  ancient  temples  at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  Doric  style.     The 

*Kqual  to  about  S3I)  0,000,  inround  numbers.  —  Ed. 
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temple  of  Zeus  Panliellenius,  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  of  wlijcli  many  columns 
M-e  still  standing,  was  probably  erected  in  the  sixtli  century  b,  c,  and  not 
aft«r  the  Persian  wars,  as  is  sta,fed  by  many  modern  writers.  It  stands  in 
a  sequestred  and  lonely  spot  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  island,  ovei-- 
looking  the  sea  and  commanding  a  riew  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 
It  is  in  the  Doric  siyle ;  and  the  front  elevation,  aa  restored,  is  exiiibited 
in  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

§  7.  Sculpture,  or,  to  use  a  more  correct  expression,  Statuary,  owed  its 
origin,  like  arcIiif«Gture,  to  religion.  The  only  statues  in  Greece  wei-e  for 
a  long  time  those  of  tiie  gods ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  b.  c.  550  that  stat- 
ues began  to  be  erected  in  houcir  of  men.  The  most  ancient  i-epresenfa- 
lions  of  the  gods  did  not  even  pretend  to  be  images,  but  were  only  sym- 
bolical signs  of  their  presence,  and  were  often  nothing  more  tlian  unhewn 
Hocks  of  stone  or  simple  pieces  of  wood.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real 
statue  of  the  god,  carped  in  wood,  of  which  mafeiial  the  most  ancient 
elatues  were  exclusively  made,"  The  art  of  carving  in  wood  was  confined 
to  cei-taan  families,  and  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Such 
femilies  are  represented  in  Attica  by  the  mythical  name  of  Dsedalua,  and 
in  JEgina  by  the  equally  mythical  name  of  Smilis,  from  both  of  whom 
many  artists  of  a  later  age  traced  tlieir  descent.  The  hereditary  cultiv*. 
tion  of  the  art  tended  to  repress  its  imprevemeat  and  development ;  and 
the  carvei-8  long  continued  to  copy  from  genei-ation  to  generation  the  exact 
type  of  each  particular  god.  These  wooden  figures  were  fi-equently 
painted  and  clothed,  arid  were  decorated  with  diadems,  ear-rings,  and 
necklaces,  and  in  course  of  time  were  pai-tly  covered  with  gold  or  ivoiy. 
Statues  in  marble  or  metal  did  not  begin  to  be  made  till  the  sixth  cen- 

Though  statuary  proper,  or  the  construction  of  a  round  figure  standing 
by  itself,  continued  in  a  rude  state  for  a  long  time  in  Greece,  yet  sculp- 
tured figures  on  architectural  monuments  were  executed  at  an  eai-ly  period 
in  a  superior  style  of  aiL  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  sculpture  still 
extant  is  the  work  in  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  at  Mycente,  represent- 
ing two  liona  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  with  a  kind  of  pillar  between 
them.     They  are  figui-ed  on  p.  24, 

§  8.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  a  fresh  impulse  was 
^ven  to  statuary,  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts,  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
mechanical  processes  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  metals.  Glaucus 
of  Chios  is  mentioned  as  ih.e  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldeiTng  metal ;  t  and 
Ehcecus  and  Theodoms  of  Stunos,  who  have  been  ah-eady  spoken  of  as 
architects,  invented  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  bronze  in  a  mould.  The 
magnificent  temples,  which  began  to  be  built  about  the  same  period,  caUed 

*  A  wnoden  statue  was  culled  ^iJoroi',  ftom  ^e'o),  "polisli"  or  "carve." 
t  (ridiipov  KoXXijfTir,  Herod.  I.  26. 
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info  exercise  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  since  the  friezes  and  pediments  were 
usually  adorned  with  figures  in  relief.  Dipcenus  and  Styllis  of  Crete, 
who  practised  their  art  at  Sicyon  about  b.  c.  580,  were  the  first  sculptors 
who  obtained  renown  for  tikeir' statues  in  marble.  Tliey  founded  a  school 
of  art  in  Sicyon,  which  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  The  other  mdat  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  art  were  at  Samos,  Chios,  ^gina,  and  Argos.  The 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  great  public  games,  which 
commenced  about  b,  c.  550,  was  likewise  of  great  sei-vice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art.  In  forming  these  statues  the  sculptor  was  not  tied  down 
by  a  fixed  type,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  consequently 
gave  greater  play  to  his  inventive  powers.  The  improvement  thus  pro- 
duced in  ^e  statues  of  men  was  gradually  extended  to  the  images  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  artist  was  emboldened  to  depart  from  the  ancient  models, 
and  to  represent  the  gods  under  new  foi-ms  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  sculptures  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period  still  bear  traces  of  the  religious  restraints  of  an  earlier  age,  and 
form  a  transition  from  the  hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  archaic  style  to 
that  ideal  beauty  which  was  shortly  afterwards  developed  in  the  sublime 
works  of  Pheidias. 

§  9.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  this  period  still  extant, 
those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  relirfs  in  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of 
Selinus,  the  statues  on  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  .^^a,  and  the 
reliefe  on  the  great  monument  recently  discovered  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia. 
The  two  reliefe  given  on  p.  108  are  taken  from  the  metopes  of  two 
temples  at  Selinus.  The  first,  belon^ng  to  the  more  ancient  of  the  tem- 
ples, which  was  probably  built  about  b.  c.  600,  represents  Perseus  cutting 
off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  the  assistance  of  Pallas.  The  work  is  very 
rude  and  veiy  inferior,  both  in  style  and  execuiaon,  to  the  lions  over  the 
gate  at  Mycense.  The  second,  belongmg  to  the  more  recent  of  the  tem- 
ples, probably  erected  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  fiflh  century,  exhibits  a 
mai-ked  improvement  It  represents  Actfeon  metamorphosed  into  a  stag 
by  Artemis  (Diana),  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 

Two  of  the  statues  on  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at  ^gina  are 
represented  on  pp.  15,  16.  These  statues  were  discovered  in  J812,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  collection  at  Munich.  They  have  been  restored  by 
Thorwaldsen.  The  subject  is  Athena  (Minerva),  leading  the  -Sktcids  or 
JE^nefan  heroes  m  the  wsor  against  the  Ti-ojans.  There  are  traces  of 
color  on  the  clothes,  arms,  eyeballs,  and  lips,  but  not  tlie  flesh;  and  it 
appears,  from  the  many  small  holes  found  in  the  marble,  that  bronze 
armor  was  fixed  to  the  statues  by  means  of  nails.  There  is  great  anima- 
tion in  the  figures,  but  their  gestures  are  too  violent  and  abrupt ;  and  one 
may  still  perceive  evident  traces  of  the  archaic  style.  The  close  imitation 
of  nature  is  very  striking. 

The  reliefs  on  the  monument  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia  wei-e  evidently  ex&- 
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cufed  by  Greek  artists,  and  probably  about  the  same  time  as  (lie  ^gine- 
tan  statues.  Tlie  monument  consists  of  a  quadrangulai'  tower  of  lime- 
stone on  a  base,  and  was  aurroimded  on  four  sides  by  marble  friezes  at 
the  'height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  On  these  friezes,  which  are 
now  ia  the  British  Museum,  there  are  sculptures  representing  various 
mythological  subjects ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  nari-ower  sides  contain- 
ing four  beautiiul  Harpies  carrying  off  maidens,  the  building  is  frequently 
called  ttie  Harpy  Monument.  The  general  character  of  these  sculptures 
is  an  antique  simplicity  of  style,  united  with  grace  and  elegance  of  exe- 
cution. 

§  10.  Piunting  is  not  mentioned  as  an  imitative  art  in  the  earliest  rec- 
orfs  of  Grecian  literature.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  any  kind  of  paint- 
ing, although  he  frequently  desciibes  garments  inwoven  with  figures. 
The  fine  arts  in  all  countries  appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  reli^on  for 
their  development ;  and  since  painting  was  not  connected  in  early  times 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  it  long  remained  behind  the  sister  arts  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  For  a  considerable  period  all  planting  con- 
sisted in  coloring  status  and  arehitectaral  monuments,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  already  described.  The  first  improve- 
ments ia  painting  were  made  in  the  schools  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  ;  and 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  art  whicli,  have  come  dovm  to  «s  are 
found  on  the  oldest  Corinthian  vases,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  About  the  same  time  psunting  began  to 
be  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  architecture  and  scalpture.  The 
paintings  of  the  town  of  Phocaea  are  mentioned  on  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  Harpagus  in  B.  c.  544 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  508)  Man- 
drocles,  who  constructed  for  Darius  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  B<Kpoms, 
had  a  picture  painted  representing  the  passage  of  the  army  and  the  king 
himself  seated  on  the  throne  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed.  The 
only  great  painter,  however,  of  this  period,  whose  name  has  been  preserved, 
is  Cimon  of  Cleonte,  whose  dat«  is  uncertain,  but  who  probably  must  not 
he  placed  later  than  the  time  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (u.  c,  560  —  510). 
He  uitroduced  great  improvements  into  the  art,  and  thus  prepared  tlie 
way  for  Ihe  perfection  in  which  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing period.  Hia  works  probahly  held  the  same  place  in  the  history  of 
panting  wMch  the  .^ginetan  marbles  occupy  in  the  history  of  sculpture, 
forming  a  transition  from  the  archaic  stiffness  of  the  old  school  to  the 
ideal  beauty  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 
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?  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


SI.  Introduction.  5  2.  The  JUsyriaa  Empire.  §8.  The  Median  Empire,  ^i-  The  Baby- 
lonian EmpicB.  ^  B.  The  Lydiaii  Ifonairohy,  nnd  its  Influence  upon  tha  Asiatic  Greeks. 
5  e.  Conquest  of  tha  Asiatic  Greeks  by  OrcBsns,  King  of  Lydia.  5  T-  FonndalJon  of  the 
Persian  Empire  by  Cyras,  and  Overthrow  of  the  Median  Empire  by  the  latter.  ^  8.  Con- 
qneat  of  the  Lydiaii  Monarchy  by  Cyras.  ^  9.  Conquest  of  tlie  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
Harpagus,  the  General  of  Cyras.  Deatli  of  Cyras.  ,4  10,  Eeigns  of  Cambysea  and  of 
the  false  Smordis.  5  11.  History  of  Poiyorates,  Despot  of  Samos,  ^  12.  AeceBsion  of 
Darins,  Son  of  Hyutaspcs.  His  -Orgdnization  of  tlie  Persian  Empu:9.  J  U.  larasion  of 
Soythiaby  Darins.    ^  14.  Subjeotioi 


rf  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  the  Persian  Empire. 


g  1.  The  period  upon  wMch  wo  are  now  entering  is  tie  most  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
history  of  separat«  and  isolated  cities,  which  were  but  little  affected  by 
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each  other's  prosperity  or  adversity.  But  tha  Persian  mvasioii  produced 
aa  important  change  m  the  relations  of  the  Greek  cities.  A  common 
danger  drew  them  closer  together  and  compelled  tliem  lo  act  in  concert. 
Thus  Grecian  history  obtams  a  degree  of  unity,  and  coneequently  of 
interest.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  produced 
such  important  results  upon  the  Grecian  states,  therefore  chiim  om-  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  subject  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a 
litfle  further  back,  and  to  glance  at  the  history  of  those  monarchies  which 
were  overthrown  by  the  Persians, 

§  2.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  the  East  haa 
been  the  seat  of  vast  and  mighty  empires.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  the 
most  extensive  was  founded  by  tlie  Assyrian  kings,  who  resided  at  the 
city  of  Nmeveh  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  this 
empire  appears  to  have  extended  over  the  South  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus 
on  the  east  to  the  Meditei-ranean  Sea  on  the  west.  Of  its  history  we  have 
hardly  any  particulars;  but  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  sacred  and  profane  writers;  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  earthen  mounds  which 
entomh  the  andent  Nineveh  afford  uhen-uig  t«stmiony  of  the  progress 
which  the  Assyrians  had  made  m  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  ai-ts  of 
dvihzed  life.  At  the  he^nnmg  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  power  of  this  vast  empire  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medea 
and  Babylonians,  who  had  hitherto  been  its  subjects.  The  dty  of  Nineveh 
still  continued  lo  exist  as  the  seat  of  an  independent  kmgdom,  but  the 
greater  part  of  iis  dommions  was  divided  between  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians. 

§  3.  The  Medes  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Indo- Germanic  family 
inhabitmg  the  vast  space  of  country  known  by  the  general  name  of  Iran  or 
Aria,  which  extends  south  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  from  the  Indus 
on  the  east  to  Mount  Zagros  on  the  west,— a  range  of  mountains  runnmg 
paralld  to  the  Tigris  and  eastward  of  that  river.  The  northwestern  part 
of  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  their  capital,  Ecbatana, 
was  situated  in  a  mountainous  and  healthy  district,  which  was  celebrated 
for  the  freshness  and  coohiess  of  its  dhnate  in  the  summer  heats.  Then- 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend ;  and  thehr  reUgion  was  the  one  which 
had  been  founded  by  Zoroaster.  They  worshipped  fire  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Deity,  and  Iheu-  priests  were  the  Magi,  who  formed  a  distmct  class  or 
caste,  possessmg  great  mfluence  and  power  in  the  state.  The  people  were 
brave  and  warlike,  and  under  their  successive  monarchs  they  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  the  river  Halys  m 
the  centre  of  Asia  Mmor  on  the  west.  Their  most  celebrated  conquest 
was  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  they  razed  lo  the  ground  in  b.  c.  606.* 

•  According  to  Hflrodotna,  there  were  four  Median  kings:  —  !.  Deioces,  the  fonnderof 
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§  4,  The  Babyloraans  were  a  Semitic  people.  Tlieir  territory  com- 
prised the  fertile  district  Ijetween  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  their 
capital,  Babylon,  situated  on  the  latter  i-iver,  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  ancient  world.  Herodotus,  who  visited  it  in  its  decline,  describes 
its  size  and  grandeur  in  terms  which  would  exceed  belief,  if  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  historian  was  not  above  all  suspicion.  It  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  of  which  each  side  was  fifteen  miles  in  lengtli,  and  it  waa 
surrounded  by  walls  of  prodigious  size,  three  hundred  feet  high  and 
seventy-five  feet  thick.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  empire 
reached  its  height.  This  monarch  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Egypt  ■  He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  its  inhabitants 
into  captivity,  and  he  annexed  to  his  dominions  both  Jud^a  and  Phoenicia. 
On  his  death,  in  B.  c.  562,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Labynetus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture)  a  kingdom  which  extended  from  the  Tigris  ta  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  and  the  South  of  Phoenicia. 

§  5.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  empires  did  not  include  any  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  only  a  remote  infiuence  upon 
Grecian  civilization.  There  was,  however,  a  third  power,  whicli  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  wliich  the  Greeks  were 
brought  into  immediate  contact.  This  was  the  Lydian  monarchy,  whose 
territory  waa  originally  confined  to  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  Ionia, 
watered  by  the  Cayster  and  the  Hermus.  The  capital  of  the  monarchy 
was  Sardis,  which  was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  belonging  to  flie 
ridge  of  Mount  Tmolus.  Here  three  dynasties  of  LycUan  kings  are  said  to , 
have  reigned.  Of  the  first  two  we  have  no  account,  and  it  b  probable  that, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  of  these  dynasties,  Lydia  formed 
a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  However  this  may  he,  the  history  of 
Lydia  begins  only  witli  the  accession  of  Gygea,  the  founder  of  the  third 
dynasty ;  and  it  cMmot  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  be^nning  of  his 
reign  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
the  foundation  of  the  independent  monarchies  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes.* 

Under  Gyges  and  his  successors  Sardis  became  the  centre  of  a  power- 
iul  and  civilized  monarchy,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  state  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Ionia  exerdsed  an  important  influence 
upon  the  latter.  The  Lydians  were  a  wealthy  and  industrious  people, 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  practising  manufactures  and  ac- 
quainted with  various  arts. ,  The  Lydians  are  ssud  to  have  been  the  first 
people  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  ^Iver ;  and  of  the  former  metal  they 

the  ampire,  ivho  reignad  B.C.  710-657;   2.  Phraortea,  E.  c.  6BI-636;  3.  Cjasares,  B,  C. 
8B6-5B5;  4.  Astysgaa,  B.  c.  6fl6-BoB. 

*  According  to  Heiodotus,  there  wera  Sie  Lydian  kings :  —  1.  Syges,  wlio  reigned  B.  c. 
716-678;  2.Ardys,  b.  R.  679-838;  8.  Saflyattes,  a.  c,  829-617;  4.  Alyatics,  B.  c.  617- 
680;  6.CrreEus,ii.c.560-B46. 
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Obtained  large  qnandties  in  the  Bands  of  the  river  Pactolis,  wliidi  flowed 
down  ironi  Sibnnt  Tmolus  towards  the  Hermus.  l-'rom  tliem  tlie  Ionic 
Greeks  derived  various  hnprovements  in  the  useful  and  the  ornamental 
arts,  especially  m  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics,  in  the  pro- 
ceeses  of  metallurgy,  and  m  the  style  of  their  music.  The  growth  of  the 
Lydian  monanihy  in  wealth  and  civiJizaiion  was  attended  with  another 
advantage  to  the  a^aan  cities  on  the  coast.  As  the  territoiy  of  the 
Lydians  did  not  otiginally  extend  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  then-  commeree 
with  the  Mediterranean  passed  through  the  Giman  cities,  and  was  cnrriea 
on  m  Grecian  ships.  This  conHihuted  greatly  K  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  Mdetus,  Phocaja,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities. 

§  6.  But  while  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  indohted  fijr  so  much  of  then- 
grandeur  and  opulence  to  the  lydian  monarehy,  the  increasing  power  of 
the  latter  eventually  deprived  them  of  their  political  mdependenee.  Even 
Gyges  had  endeavored  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and  the  attempt  was 
renewed  at  various  times  by  his  successors;  but  it  was  not  until  the  i-ei-m 
of  Croesus,  the  last  khrg  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  B  "c 
560,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  subjects  of  a  barbarian  power' 
This  monarch  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  m  which  his  pr-edecesaors  had 
failed.  He  began  by  attacking  Ephesus,  and  ledueed  ui  succession  all 
the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.  His  rule,  however,  w.ss  not  oppres- 
sive; he  appears  to  liave  been  content  with  tlie  payment  of  a  moderate 
tribute,  and  to  have  permitted  the  cities  to  regulate  llieh  own  atfaiis.  He 
next  turned  liis  arms  towards  the  east,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  m 
Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lyoians 
and  Cihcians.  The  fame  of  Orossus  and  of  his  countless  treasures  mw 
resounded  through  Greece.  He  spoke  the  Greek  language,  welcomed 
Greek  guest.,  and  reveiencd  tlie  Greek  oraoloa,  wlucli  he  onricbed  with 
the  most  mnaiicent  offermgs.  The  wise  men  of  Greece  were  attracted 
to  Sardis  by  the  fame  of  his  power  and  of  his  wealth.  Among  his  other 
visitois  he  18  said  to  have  entertained  Solon ;  but  the  celebrated  story  of 
the  mterview  between  the  Athenian  sage  and  the  Lydian  monarch,  wliicb 
the  storn  lam  of  chronology  compel  us  to  reject,  baa  already  been  nar- 
rated in  a  previous  part  of  this  work.* 

Cronus  deemed  hhnself  secure  from  the  reach  of  cakmitiee,  and  his 
kmgdom  appeared  to  he  placed  upon  a  tan  and  histmg  foundation.  His 
own  subjects  were  submissive  and  obedient ;  and  he  was  closely  omnecled 
with  the  powerful  monarohs  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  Astya^s,  the 
kmg  of  Media,  whose  tenitories  adjoined  his  oivn,  was  his  brotber-in-hiw  ■ 
and  he  had  formed  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Labynetus  kin"  of 
Babylon,  aid  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt  The  four  kings  seemed  to  tave 
nothmg  W  fear,  either  from  mtemal  commotions  or  external  foes      Yet 
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witliiB  the  space  of  a  few  years  their  dynasties  were  overthrown,  and  then- 
territories  absorbed  in  a  vast  empire,  founded  by  aa  adventurer  till  Iten 
unknown  by  name. 

§  7.  The  rise  and  fail  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been  chai^ 
acterized  by  the  same  features  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  A  brave 
and  hardy  race,  led  by  its  native  chief,  issues  either  from  the  mountains 
or  fiwm  the  steppes  of  Asia,  overruns  the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  continent,  conquers  tlie  effeminate  subjects  of  iitG  existing  monar- 
chies, and  places  its  leader  upon  the  thi-one  of  Asia.  But  the  descendants 
of  the  new  monarch  and  of  the  conquering  race  give  way  to  sensuality  and 
sloth,  and  fall  victims  in  their  turn  lo  the  same  bravery  in  another  people, 
which  had  ^ven  the  sovereignty  to  their  ancestors.  The  history  of  Cyrus, 
the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  an  illustration  of  these  remsu'ks. 
It  is  true  that  the  eai-lier  portion  of  his  life  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
fables,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  web  the  grandson 
of  the  Median  king,  Aatyages,  as  is  commonly  slated;  but  it  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  that  he  led  the  warlike  Persians  irom  theu-  mountainous 
homes  to  a  series  of  conquests,  which  secured  him  an  empire  exfeadiug 
from  the  ^gean  to  the  Indus,  and  fi-om  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persifuis  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes,  spoke  a  dialect  of 
tie  same  language,  and  were  adherents  of  the  same  reli^on.  They 
inhabited  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Media,  which  abounds  in 
several  well-watered  valleys,  and  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  low  grounds 
on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  Medes  became  enervated  by 
the  corruptmg  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Persians  pre- 
served in  their  native  mountains  their  simple  and  warlike  habits.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  nomadic ; 
but  they  were  all  brave,  rude,  and  hardy,  clothed  in  skins,  drinfcmg  only 
water,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life.  Cyrus  led  these 
fierce  warriors  from  their  mountain  fesfnesses,  defeated  the  Medes  in 
battle,  took  Astyages  prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  throne.  The 
other  nations  included  in  the  Median  empire  submitted  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  Asia  thus  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians.     The  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  is  placed  in  e.  c.  559. 

§  8.  Tills  important  revolution  excited  alike  the  anger,  the  feara,  and  the 
'hopes  of  Crcesus.  Anxious  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  arrest  the 
■alarming  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  smd  to  enlai^  his  own  dominions, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  new  monarch.  But  before  embarking  upon  so 
■perilous  an  enterprise  he  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  and  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  whose  veracity  he  pkced  the  most  unbounded  con- 
■fidence.  The  reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  "if  he  should  make  war 
■upon  the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  monarchy,"  and  they  both 
advised  him  lo  make  allies  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  Greek-f.     TJn- 
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derstandiag  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian  empire,  unci  not,  as  the 
priests  explained  it  after  tlie  event,  to  his  own,  lie  had.  no  longer  any  hesi- 
tation in  commencing  the  war.  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  he  first  sent 
to  the  Spartans  to  solicit  their  alliance,  which  was  readily  granted,  but  no 
troops  were  sent  to  his  immediate  assistance.  He  then  crossed  the  Halys 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid  waste  iJie  country  of  the  Syrians  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  took  several  of  their  towns.  Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  coming  to 
llie  help  of  hia  distant  subjects.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  Pierian 
plain  in  Cappadocia,  where  a  bloody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought. 
As  the  forces  of  Crcesus  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian 
king,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Sardis,  and  collect  a  lai^ 
army  for  the  next  campaign.  Accordingly  he  despafcJied  envoys  to  Laby- 
netns,  Amasia,  and  the  Lacediemonians,  requesting  them  to  send  auxiliariea 
to  Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  months ;  and  meantime  he  dis- 
bMided  the  mercenary  troops  who  had  followed  him  into  Cappadocia, 

Cyrus  anticipated  his  enemy's  plan ;  lie  waited  till  the  Lydian  king  had 
re-entered  his  capital  and  dismissed  his  troops ;  and  he  then  marched  upoii 
Sardis  with  such  celerity,  that  he  appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
before  any  one  could  give  notice  of  his  approach.  Crcesus  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  fight  without  his  allies  j  but  he  did  not  despair  of  succeaa ;  for 
the  Lydian  cavalry  was  distinguished  for  its  efficiency,  and  the  open  plain, 
before  Sardis  was  favorable  for  its  evolutions.  To  render  this  force  use- 
less, Cyrus  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the 
Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either  to  aee  or  to  smell.  The  Lydians, 
however,  did  not  on  this  account  decline  the  contest;  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
fierce  combat  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refiige  within  the  city.  Here 
they  considered  themselvea  aecure  tiH  their  allies  should  come  to  their  aid ; 
for  the  fortifications  of  Saidis  were  deemed  impregnable  to  assault.  There 
was,  however,  one  side  of  the  city  which  had  been  left  unfortified,  because 
it  stood  upon  a  rock  so  lofty  and  precipitous,  as  to  appear  quite  inacces- 
sible. But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie  siege  a  Persian  soldier,  having 
seen  one  of  the  garrison  descend  thra  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which 
had  rolled  down,  climbed  up  the  same  way,  followed  by  aeveral  of  lus 
comradea.  Sardia  was  thua  t^en,  and  Crcesus  with  all  his  treasures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cynis  (b.  C.  546).  The  Lydian  king  was  condemned 
to  he  burnt  alive;  but  hIa  life  was  afterwards  spai'ed  by  the  conqueror; 
and  he  became  the  eonfldontial  adviser  both  of  Cyrus  and  his  son 
Csonbysea. 

§  9.  The  fell  of  Crcesus  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian  yoke.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had  been  taken, 
tile  lonians  and  jEolIana  sent  envoys  to  Cyrus,  offeiing  to  submit  to  hie 
on  the  same  terms  as  they  liad  obtained  from  Cl^Bsus.  But  the  Persian 
conqueror,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  induce  thera  to  revolt  from  the 
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Lydiaii  king  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  sternly  refused  tlieir 
request,  except  in  tlie  case  of  Milefus.  The  other  Greeks  now  began  to 
prepare  for  defence,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance. 
This  was  refused  by  the  Spsu-tans ;  but  they  despatched  some  of  theii- 
citizens  to  Ionia  to  investigate  the  state  of  affiiirs.  One  of  their  numbei', 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  commission,  repsured  to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  and 
wanaed  him  "not  to  injure  any  city  in  Hellas,  for  the  Lacedtemonians 
would  not  permit  it."  Astonished  at  such  a  message  from  a  people  ot 
whom  he  had  nevei-  heard,  the  conqueror  inquired  of  the  Greeks  who 
stood  near  him,  "  Wto  are  these  Lacedaemonians,  and  how  many  are  they 
in  number  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice?"  J-Iavmg 
received  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  swd  to  the  Spartan,  "  I  was  never 
yet  afraid  of  men  who  have  a  place  set  apart  in  the  middle  of  their  dty 
where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another  and  foi-swear  themselves.  If  I  live, 
they  shall  have  troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about  apart  from  the  loniaas." 
This  taunt  of  Oyras  was  levelled  at  Grecian  habits  generally ;  for  to 
the  rude  barbarian,  buying  and  selling  seemed  contemptible  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Cyrus  soon  afterwards  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  his  conquests  in  the 
East,  and  left  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  other  districts 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  liis  lieutenants.  The  Gi-eek  cities  offered  a  brave,  but 
ineffectual  resistance,  and  were  taken  one  after  the  other  by  Harpagus,  the 
Persian  general  The  inhabitants  of  Phocfca  and  Teos  pi-efeiTed  expa- 
triation to  slavery ;  they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the  conqueror,  and 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  settlements.  The  Phocteaus,  after  experi- 
encing many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  at  length  settled  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  whei-e  they  founded  Elea,  The  Teiana  took  refuge  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Abdera.  All  the  other  Asiatic 
Greeks  on  the  mainland  were  enrolled  among  the  vassals  of  Cyrus ;  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  sent  in  their  sub- 
mission to  Harpagus,  although  the  Persians  then  possessed  no  fleet  to 
foi-ce  them  to  obedience.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  appears  soon  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Grecian  states.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Harpagus 
mai-ched  against  the  other  districts  of  Asia  MQnor,  which  still  refused  to 
own  the  authority  of  Cyrus.  They  were  all  conquered  without  any 
serious  resislanee,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lycians,  who,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  their  freedom,  set  fire  fo  their  chief  town  Xanthus  ; 
and  while  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  the  men  sallied 
forth  agiunst  the  enemy  and  died  sword  in  hand. 

While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  was  making  still  more 
extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  capture  of  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Babylon,  which 
he  took  by  divertiag  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  into 
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tlie  city  by  the  bed  of  the  river  (b.  c.  538)  Subsequently  he  marched 
against  the  nomad  tribes  in  Cenfral  Asia,  but  waa  akiin  m  battle  while 
fighting  against  the  Massagetai,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Arases. 
He  perished  in  b.  c.  529,  s^r  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving  his  vast 
empire  to  his  son  Cambyses, 

§  10,  The  love  of  conquest  and  of  aggrmidizement,  which  had  been  fed 
by  the  repeated  victories  of  Cyrus,  still  fired  the  Persiiins.  Of  the  four 
great  monarclues  which  Cyrus  had  found  in  all  their  glory  when  he  de- 
scended Willi  his  shepherds  from  the  Pei-sian  mountiuns,  there  yet  re- 
mained one  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  Iiis  arms.  Amaaia  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the 
monarcha  of  Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon  had  either  lost  then-  lives,  or 
become  the  yassals  of  the  Persian  king.  Accordingly,  Cambyses  resolved 
to  lead  his  victorious  Pereians  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  While  making 
his  preparations  for  (he  invasion,  Amasis  died,  afler  a  long  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Psanunenitus,  who  inherited  neither  the  abUities  nor 
the  good  fortune  of  his  father.  The  defeat  i,f  the  Egyptiana  in  a  single 
battle,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Memphis  ivifh  the  person  of  Psammeni- 
tus,  decided  the  fate  of  the  countiy.  Cambyses  resided  some  time  in 
Egypt,  which  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  temper  was  naturally 
violent  and  capricious ;  and  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  had  created 
in  him  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  The  idolatry  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  adoration  of  animals  exdted  the  indignation  of  the  wor- 
shipper of  fire  J  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  passions  by  wanton  and  sacrile- 
gious aclfi  against  the  most  cherished  objects  and  rites  of  the  national 
religion.  Even  the  Persians  experienced  tlie  effects  of  his  madneEs ;  and 
his  bi-other  Smerdis  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  important  consequences.  Among  the  few  persons  privy  to  the 
murder  was  a  Magian,  who  had  a  brother  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
deceased  prince,  and  strongly  resembling  him  in  person,  Talang  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  alai-m  excited  among  the  leading 
Persians  by  the  frantic  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  he  proclauaed  his  brother 
as  king,  representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  heard 
of  the  revolt  whilst  in  Syria  j  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper,  an  accidental  wound  from  his  sword  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  B.  c.  622. 

As  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus  was  generaily  believed  to  be  alive,  the 
false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Persisms,  and  reigned 
without  opposition  for  seven  months.  But  tlie  leading  Pereian  nobles  had 
never  been  quite  free  from  suspicion,  and  tliey  at  length  discovered  the  im- 
position which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  Seven  of  them  now  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  the  usurper.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  in  slaying  the,  Magian  and  Iiis  brother  in  the 
eighth  month  of  their  reign.  One  of  their  number,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  ascended  the  vacant  tlirone,  b.  c.  521. 
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§  11.  Dui-iiig  the  reign  of  Csunbyses,  the  Gi'eek  cities  of  Asia  remained 
obedient  to  their  Persian  governors.  The  snbjection  of  the  other  cities 
had  increased  the  power  sad  influence  of  Samos,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  maintained  its  independence,  when  the  neighboi-ing 
islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  had  submitted  to  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus.  At 
the  beginnmg  of  the  reign  of  Caiabyses,  Samoa  had  reached,  under  its 
despot,  Polyci-ates,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  had  become 
file  most  important  naval  power  in  the  world.  The  ambition  and  good 
fortune  of  this  enterprising  despot  were  ahke  remarkable.  He  possessed 
a  hundred  sliips  of  war,  with  which  he  conquered  sevei-al  of  the  islands, 
and  even  some  places  on  the  mamland ;  and  he  aspired  to  notliing  less 
than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean.  The 
Laeedoemonians,  who  had  invaded  the  island  ai,  the  invitation  of  the  Sa- 
mian  esdies  for  the  purpose  of  overthi-owing  his  government,  were  obliged 
to  retire  after  besieging  his  city  in  vmn  for  forty  days.  Eveiything  whidi 
he  undei-took  seemed  to  prosper ;  but  his  uninterrupted  good  fortune  at 
lengfli  exdted  the  alarm  of  his  ally,  Amasis.  According  to  the  tale  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  the  Egypiiao  king,  convinced  that  such  amazing  good 
fortune  would  sooner  or  later  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods,  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates,  advising  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions, 
and  thus  inflict  some  iiyury  upon  hunself.  Thinking  the  advice  to  be 
good,  Polycrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favorite  ring  of  matchless  price  and 
beauty;  but, unfortunately,  it  was  found  a  few  days  afterwards  m  the  belly 
of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisherman  had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now 
foresaw  that  the  ruin  of  Polycrates  was  inevitable,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
Samos  to  renounce  his  alhance.  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  proved  well  founded.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  Poly- 
crates fell  by  a  most  ignominious  fate.  Oi-fetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had 
for  some  unknown  cause  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  Samian 
despot.  By  a  cunning  sti-atagem,  the  satrap  allured  bun  to  the  mainhmd, 
where  he  wsis  immediately  arrested  and  hanged  upon  a  cross  (b.  c.  522). 
Like  many  other  Grecian  despots,  Polycrates  had  been  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  the  poets  Ibycus  and  Anaereon  found  a  welcome  at 
his  court.  Many  of  tlie  great  works  of  Samos  — ■  the  vast  temple  of  Hera 
(Juno),  the  mole  to  protect  the  harbor,  and  the  aqueduct  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water,  canied  through  a  mountain  seven  furlongs  long  — 
were  probably  executed  by  him. 

§  12.  The  long  reign  of  Darius  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  Per- 
sian annals.  Ailer  putting  down  the  revolts  of  the  Lydian  satrap,  Orcetes, 
of  "tlie  Medes,  and  of  the  Babylonians,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  organize 
the  vast  mass  of  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Cyi-us  and  Cam- 
byses.  The  difference  of  his  reign  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  w^ 
described  by  the  Persians,  in  calling  Gyrus  the  father,  and  Cambyses  the 
master,  and  Daiius  the  retail-trader,  —  an  epithet  unplying  that  he  was 
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die  first  to  infroduee  some  order  into  the  administration  and  finances  of 
the  empire.  He  divided  his  vast  dominions  into  twenty  provinces,  and 
appointed  tlie  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay  fo  tlie  royal  treasury.  These 
provinces  were  called  satrapies,  from  the  sati-ap  or  governor,  to  whom  the 
admmistration  of  each  was  intmsted.  Darius  was  also  the  first  Pei-sian 
king  who  coined  money ;  and  the  principal  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
Pei^ian  mint  was  called  after  him  the  Daric.  He  also  connected  Susa 
and  Ecbatana  with  the  mcst  distant  parts  of  the  empire  by  a  series  of  high- 
roads, along  which  were  placed,  at  suitable  intervals,  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  who  travelled  in  the  king's  name,  and  relays  of  cou- 
riers to  convey  royal  messages. 

§  IS.  Alfhough  Dai-ius  devoted  his  chief  attenlioa  to  the  consolidation 
aad  organization  of  his  empire,  he  was  impeUed  by  his  o™  ambition,  or 
by  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Persians,  to  seek  to  enlarge  still  furiher  his 
vast  dommions.  For  that  purpose  he  resolved  to  attack  Scythia,  or  the 
great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  which  was  then  inhabited 
by  numerous  nomad  and  savage  tribes.  His  army  was  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire;  his  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  furnished  exclu- 
sively by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  to  sail  up  the 
Danube,  and  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  near  the  point  where 
the  channel  begins  to  divide.  With  his  land  forces  tlie  kmg  himself 
marched  through  Thrace,  crossed  the  Danube  by  the  bridge,  which  he 
found  finished,  and  then  ordered  the  Greeks  to  break  it  down  and  follow 
him  mto  Scyihia.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  march  back  into  Asia 
round  the  northern  sliore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  across  the  Caucasus.  But 
being  reminded  by  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  that  he  was  embarkmg 
upon  a  perilous  enterprise,  and  might  possibly  be  compelled  to  retreat,  he 
thought  it  more  pradent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing  under  (he  care  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  coustructed  it,  but  told  ihem  that,  if  he  did  not  return 
withm  sixty  days,  they  might  break  down  the  bridge,  and  sail  home.  The 
king  then  left  them,  and  penetrated  into  the  Scythian  territory.  The 
sixty  days  had  ah-eady  passed  away,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  lonians,  who  slill  continued  to  guard 
the  bridge,  were  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  Scythians, 
who  informed  them  that  Darius  was  in  full  retreat,  pursued  by  the  whole 
Scythian  nation,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that 
bridge.  They  urged  the  Greeks  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  whole  Persian  army,  mA  reeovering  their  own  Uberty  by  breaking 
do\vn  the  bridge.  Their  exhortations  were  warmly  seconded  by  the 
Athenian  JlUtiades,  the  despot  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  the 
fixture  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  other  rulers  of  the  Ionian  citatB  wei-e 
at  first  disposed  to  follow  his  suggestion ;  but  as  soon  as  Histifeus  of  Mile- 
tus reminded  them  that  theii-  sovereignty  depended  upon  the  support  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  that  his  rum  would  involve  their  own,  they  changed 
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their  minds  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  bridge.  After  enduring  great 
privations  and  sufferings,  Darius  and  his  army  at  length  reached  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Thus  the  seliisiiness  of  tJieae 
Grecian  despots  thi-ew  away  the  most  fevorable  opportunity  that  ever 
presented  itself  of  delivering  tlieir  native  cities  from  the  Persian  yoke. 

§  14.  Notwithstanding  the  failvire  of  his  expedition  against  the  Scythi- 
ans, Darius  did  not  abandon  his  plans  of  conquest.  Returning  himself  (o 
Sardis,  he  left  Megabazus  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  Mid  of  the  Greek  dties  upon  the  Helle- 
spont^ He  gave  to  Histiceus  the  toivn  of  Myrcinus,  near  the  Stiymon, 
which  the  Ionian  prince  had  asked  as  a  reward  for  his  important  sei-vice 
in  the  Scythian  campaign,  Megabaaus  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
execuliiig  the  orders  of  his  master.  He  not  only  subdued  tbe  Thracian 
tribes,  but  crossed  the  Strymon,  conquered  the  Pteonians,  and  peneti-ated 
as  fer  as  the  fi-oniiei-s  of  Macedonia.  He  then  sent  heralds  into  the  lat- 
ter country  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  the  customary  symbols  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  immediately  gi-anted  by  Amyntas,  the  reigning 
monarch,  b,  c.  510 ;  and  thus  the  Persian  dominions  wore  extended  to 
the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

While  Megabaaus  was  engaged  m  the  conquest  of  flie  Pseonians,  he 
Iiad  noticed  Hiat  Histiseua  was  collecting  the  elements  of  a  power,  which 
might  hereafter  prove  formidable  to  the  Persian  sovereignty,  Myrcinus 
commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Sfrymon,  and  consequently  the  com- 
merce with  the  interior  of  Thi-ace ;  and  tlie  importance  of  tiiis  site  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  growtii  of  the  town  of  Amphipolis,  which  the  Atheni- 
ans founded  at  a  later  time  in  the  same  bcality.  On  his  return  lo  Sardis, 
Megabazus  communicated  liis  suspicions  to  Darius.  The  Persian  king, 
perceiving  that  the  f^jprehensious  of  his  general  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, summoned  Histiasus  to  his  presence,  and,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  friend,  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  him  to  Susa.  Histiaiis  had  no  alternative  but  com- 
pUanee,  and  with  unwilling  steps  followed  the  monai-ch  to  his  capitaL 
Tbia  apparently  trivial  circumstance  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  Persian  empire  and  to  the  whole 
Hellenic  race. 
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Beiistuii  Bock,  on  which  are  iasoribed  tho  exploits  of  Darins.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  IONIC 

f  I,  Introduction.  §  2.  Kasilin  Exiles  apply  for  Aid  to  Aristagoriis.  ^  S.  Espe-lition  of 
AriBtagonis  and  the  Persians  agfunatNaxOB.  IK  Failnra.  i*.  Revolt  of  Miletus  and  the 
oHiBc  Greek  Cities  of  Asia.  5  6.  Aciatagoras  solicits  Assistance  from  Sparta  and  Athena, 
which  is  grajited  by  the  latter.  ^  6.  Baming  of  Santo  tiy  tha  Athenians  and  lonians, 
§  T.  Death  of  Aristagoraa  and  HistiKua.  ^  8.  Defeat  of  the  Ionian  Fleet  at  LadS.  ^  B. 
Capture  of  Miletus  and  Termuiatign  of  tha  Eevolt. 

§  1.  Before  setting  out  for  Susa,  Darius  had  s^pointed  his  brother 
Artaphemes  satrap  of  tlie  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
Sardis  continued  to  be  the  capital,  as  in  the  tame  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 
The  Gredan  cities  on  the  coast  were  nominally  allowed  lo  manage  their 
own  aSairs ;  but  they  were  governed  for  the  most  part  by  despots,  who 
were  in  reality  the  instruments  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  were  m^n- 
tained  in  their  power  by  his  autliority.     Miletus,  which  was  now  the  moat 

*  The  abore  most  remarkable  document  is  earved  on  tha  side  of  a  rooky  o-.ountMn,  per- 
pendicularly smoothed  for  the  purpose.  The  mountiun  waa  known  to  tlie  ancient  Greeks 
oa  the  Bagistan  (to  Baylaraina'  Spos) ,  —  a  name  formed  from  an  old  Persian  word  signify- 
mg  Sacred  to  the  Bagas,  or  gods.  The  sculptures  consist  of  twelve  figures  in  relief,  below 
a  single  figure  iu  the  air,  representing  the  Zend  and  Persian  daily,  Aurumazda  or  Or- 
mnsd,  Tlie  figures  oi'e  the  king,  with  two  attendants,  and  nine  captive  rebels  brought 
Into  liis  presence,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  tham,  and  cords  niiout  their  neoks.  Below 
toe  flgurea,  and  at  tha  aidas,  are  large  panels  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rook,  filled 
with  arrow-head  insoriptJons ;  tlie  whole  oconpying  a  space  of  160  ifeet  in  length,  and  100 
in  breadth,  at  the  height  of  300  feat  from  tha  base  of  the  mountain.  This  mounlamous 
document  has  been  copied  by  Colonel  Bawltnson,  an  English  gentleman  ici'merly  residing 
at  Bagdad  in  an  oifieial  capacity.  He  has  explained  or  interpreted  the  Persian  part  of 
theaa  inscriptions  {ihey  are  written  in  three  languages),  and  they  prove  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting and.  important  record  of  the  early  part  of  tho  reign  of  King  Darius.  — Ed. 
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0ourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  nilccL  by  Aristagoraa,  the  son-in-law  of 
Histiffiua,  since  Darius  had  allowed  the  latter  lo  intrust  the  sovereignty 
to  his  son-in-law  during  his  absence.  For  a  few  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Mng  fo  Upper  Asia,  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed  the  profound  calm 
which  often  precedes  a  storm.  It  was  tlie  dvil  dissensions  of  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  jEgean  which  first  disturbed  this  universal  repose,  and 
lighted  up  a  conflagration  which  soon  enveloped  both  Greece  and  Asia. 
-  §  2.  About  the  year  b.  c.  502,  the  oligarchical  parly  in  Nasos,  one  of 
the  lai^est  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Cyclades,  were  driven  out  of  the 
island  by  a  rismg  of  the  people.  The  exiles  appBed  for  aid  fo  Arisfag- 
oras,  who  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  request ;  knowing  that,  if  they  were 
restored  by  his  means,  he  should  become  master  of  the  island.  But  his 
own  forces  were  not  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  Haxians,  since  they  pos- 
sessed a  large  navy,  and  could  bring  eight  thousand  heavy-armed  mfantry 
into  the  field.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Sardis  lo  secure  the  co-operation 
of  Artaphemes,  holding  out  fo  the  satrap  the  prospect  of  annexing  not  only 
Naxos  and  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  but  even  the  teige  and  valuable  island 
of  Eubo^  to  the  dominipns  of  the  Great  King.  He  represented  the  en- 
terprise as  one  certam  of  success,  if  a  hundred  ships  were  granted  to  him,  - 
and  offered  at  the  same  tune  to  defray  the  expense  of  tlie  armament. 
Artaphemes  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lung's  consent  was  obtained,  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  was  equipped 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Aristagoras.  The  forces  were  under  the 
command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank. 

S  3.  Takmg  tlie  Naxian  exiles  on  board,  Aristagoras  ssuled  from  Mile- 
tras  towai-ds  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  501).  To  divert  flie  suspicions  of  the 
Naxians,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  armament  was  desfiied  for  a  dif- 
ferent quarter ;  but  upon  reaching  Chios,  Megabates  cast  anchor  off  the 
western  coast,  WMtiog  for  a  fair  wind  fo  carry  them  stRHght  acri^s  to 
Haxos.  Being  anxious  that  the  ships  should  be  in  readiness  lo  depart  ^ 
soon  as  the  order  was  given,  Megabates  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
flee^  and  discovered  one  of  the  vessels  left  without  a  single  man  on  board. 
Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he  summoned  the  capfmn  of  the  ship,  and  or- 
dered hun  to  be  put  in  chains  with  his  head  pi-ojectmg  through  one  of  the 
port-holes  of  his  own  vessel  It  happened  that  this  man  was  a  fiiend  and 
guest  of  Aristagoras,  who  not  only  set  the  authority  of  Megabates  at 
defiance  by  releasing  the  prisoner,  but  insisted  that  flie  Persian  admiral 
held  a  subordinate  command  to  himself.  The  pride  of  Megabates  could 
not  brook  such  an  insult.  As  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  Naxians  to  warn  tliem  of  their  danger.  Hitherto  the  Nasians  had 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  object  of  Uie  expedition ;  but  they  lost  no  thue  in 
cariying  their  property  into  the  eily,  and  making  every  prepat-ation  to 
Bustam  a  long  siege.  Accordingly,  when  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
Naxos  they  experienced  a  vigorous  resistance;  mid  at  the  end  of  four 
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months  ihey  had  made  such  little  waj  in  Uie  reduction  of  tie  city,  that 
they  were  c«mpeUed  to  abandon  the  enterprise  anci  return  to  Miletus. 

§  i.  Aristagoras  was  now  threatened  with  utter  ruin.  Having  de- 
ceived Artaphemea,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Megabafes,  he  could 
expect  no  favor  irom  the  Persian  government,  and  might  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  armament.  In  these  diffi- 
culties he  began  to  thmk  of  exciting  a  revolt  of  his  countrymen;  and 
while  revolving  the  project,  he  received  a  message  from  his  fatlier-in-law, 
HJBtiieus,  urging  him  to  this  veiy  step,  Afraid  of  trusting  any  one  witli 
so  dangerous  a  messf^e,  Histiieus  had  shaved  the  head  of  a  trusty  slave, 
branded  upon  it  the  necessary  words,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hair  had  grown 
again,  sent  him  off  to  Miletus.  His  oiJy  motive  for  urging  the  lonians  to 
revolt  was  his  desire  of  escaping  from  captivity  at  Susa,  thinking  that 
Darius  would  set  Iiim  at  liberty  in  order  to  put  do^vn  an  insurrection  of 
his  countiTmen.  The  message  of  Histiseus  fixed  the  wavering  resolution 
of  Aristagoras.  He  forthwith  called  togetlier  the  leading  dfizens  of 
Miletus,  laid  before  them  the  project  of  revolt,  and  asked  them  for  advice. 
They  all  approved  of  tlie  scheme,  with  the  exceplioa  of  Hecatieus,  who 
deserves  fo  be  mentioned  on  account  of  his  celebrity  aa  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  historians.  Having  determined  upon  revolt,  the  next  step  was  to 
induce  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  join  them  in  their  perilous  enter- 
prise. As  the  most  effectual  means  to  this  end,  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Grecian  despots,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
fleet  which  had  recently  returned  to  Haxos.  Aristagoras  laid  down  the 
supreme  power  in  Miletus,  and  nominally  resigned  to  the  people  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affeirs.  The  despots  were  seized,  and  a  democrat- 
ical  form  of  government  established  throughout  flie  Greek  dties  in  Asia 
and  in  the  neighbormg  islands.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  declara- 
tion of  revolt  fi-om  Persia  (b.  c.  500). 

§  5.  The  insurrection  had  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect;  and  be- 
fore the  Persians  could  collect  sufficient  forces  to  cope  with  tlie  revolters, 
Aristagoras  resolved  lo  cross  over  to  Greece,  in  oi-der  to  solicit  assistance 
from  the  more  powerful  states  in  tlie  mother  country.  He  first  went  to 
Sparta,  which  was  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece. 
In  an  interview  with  Cieomenes,  kmg  of  Sparta,  he  brought  forth  a  bra- 
zen tablet,  on  which  were  engraven  the  countries,  rivers,  and  seas  of  the 
world.  After  dwelling  upon  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Asia,  he  traced 
on  the  map  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  and  described  the  ease  widi 
which  the  Spartans  might  march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  obtain  possession  of  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Persian  capital. 
Cieomenes  demanded  three  days  to  consider  this  proposal;  and  when 
Aristagoras  rgtamed  on  thp  third  day,  he  put  lo  him  the  simple  question, 
how  far  it  was^rom  the  s6a  to  Susa.  Aristagoras,  without  considering 
the  di-ift  of  the  question,  answered  thtU;.  it  was  a  journey  of  three,  months. 
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"Milesian  stranger,"  exclaimed  CleomeDes,  "quit  Sparfa  before  sunset: 
you  are  no  friend  to  the  Spaitans,  if  you  want  them  to  undertake  a  three 
months'  journey  from  the  sea,"  StiJl,  however,  Amtagoras  did  not  de- 
epiur,  but  went  as  a  auppliaat  to  the  king's  house,  to  see  if  he  could 
accomplish  hy  money  what  he  had  tailed  to  do  by  eloquence.  He  first 
offered  Cleomenes  ten  talents,  and  then  gradually  raised  the  bribe  to 
fifty ;  and  perhaps  the  king,  with  the  usual  cupidity  of  a  Spartan, 'might 
have  yielded,  had  not  his  daughter  Gorgo,  a  child  of  eight  yews  old,  who 
happened  to  be  present  cried  out,  '■'  Fly,  father,  or  this  stranger  will  cor- 
rupt you."  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and  broke  up  the  interview. 
Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  forthwith. 

Disappointed  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  repaired  to  Athens,  then  the  second 
city  in  Greece.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  Athena 
was  the  mother  city  of  the  Ionic  states ;  and  the  Athenians  were  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  the  lonians  as  their  kinsmen  and  colonists.  They 
were  moreover  incensed  against  Artaphemes,  who  had  recently  command- 
ed them  to  recall  Hippias,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
Persia.  Accordingly,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tempting  promises 
of  Aristagoras,  and  voted  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  io  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lonians.  "  These  ships,"  says  Herodotus,  "  were  the  begin- 
ning of  mischiefs  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians." 

§  6.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  500)  the  Athenian  fleet  ci-ossed  the 
^gean.  They  were  joined  by  five  ships  from  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  which 
the  Eretriaus  had  sent  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Milesians  in  their  war  with  Chalcis. 
Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia,  Aristagoras  planned  an  expedition  into 
the  interior.  Disembarking  at  Ephesus,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  strong 
body  of  lonians,  he  marched  upon  Sardis,  Artaphemes  was  taken  un- 
prepared ;  and  not  having  sufficient  lioops  to  msHi  the  walls,  he  retired 
info  the  citadel,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  Accordingly, 
they  entered  it  unopposed ;  and,  while  engaged  in  pillage,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers set  fee  to  a  house.  As  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wiekerwork 
and  thatfihed  with  straw,  the  flames  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  city  was  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses 
by  this  accident,  assembled  in  the  large  market-place  in  the  city ;  and  per- 
ceiving their  numbers  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  they  resolved 
to  attack  them.  Meantime  reinforcements  came  pouring  in  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  tlie  lonians  and  Athenians,  seeing  that  their  position  was  be- 
coming more  dangerous  every  hour,  abandoned  the  city  and  began  to 
retrace  their  steps.  But  before  they  could  I'each  the  walls  of  Ephesus, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Persian  forces  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  lonians  dispersed  to  their  several  cities  j  and  the  Athe- 
nians hastened  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  home. 

The  burning  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Lydia  was 
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attended  with  important  consequences.  When  Darius  heard  of  it,  be 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  It  was  against  tlie  obscure  sli-angers  wLio 
had  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  and  burn  one  of  his  capitals,  tiiat  his 
wrath  was  chiefly  directed.  "  The  Athenians,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  are 
they  ?  "  Upon  being  informed,  he  took  his  how,  shot  an  an-ow  high  into 
the  air,  saying,  "  Grant  me,  Jove,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians  " : 
and  he  charged  one  of  his  attendants  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day  at 
dinner,  "  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians."  His  first  care,  however,  was 
to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  had  now  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect 
than  ever.  The  insurrection  spread  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Cyprus,  as  well 
as  to  those  on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis ;  and  the  Carians  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  lonians. 

g  7.  A  few  months  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  revolt  had  reached 
its  height,  and  seemed  to  promise  permanent  independence  to  the  Asiatic 
Gi-eeks.  Bat  they  wei-e  no  match  for  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  was  soon  brought  against  them.  A  Phcenician  fleet  con- 
veyed a  lai^e  Pei-sian  force  to  Cyprus,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  submit 
to  its  former  masters  ;  and  the  generals  of  Darius  carried  on  opei-ations 
with  vigor  agiunst  the  Cai'ians,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia.  Aristagoras 
now  began  to  despair,  and  basely  deserted  his  countrymen,  whom  he  had 
led  into  perlL  Collecting  a  large  body  of  Milesians,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  sl^n  under  the  walls  of  a  town  to  which  he 
had  laid  siege. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  father-m-law,  Histi^us,  came  down  to 
Ionia.  Dai-ius  had  at  fli-st  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  Histiasus  had 
secretly  instigated  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  but  the  arlful  Greelc  not  only 
succeeded  in  removing  suspicion  from  himself,  but  persuaded  Darius  to 
send  him  into  Ionia,  in  order  to  assist  the  Persian  generals  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion.  But  Artaphemes  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  his  master, 
and  plainly  accused  Histisens  of  treachery  when  the  latt«r  anived  at  Sar- 
dis. "  I  will  tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,"  said  Artaphemes  to  HistitBus ; 
"  it  was  you  who  made  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."  Find- 
ing himself  unsafe  at  Sardis,  he  escaped  to  the  island  of  Chios ;  hut  he 
was  re<rai-ded  with  suspicion  by  ail  parlies.  The  Milesiims  refused  to  ad- 
mit their  former  despot  into  their  town ;  and  the  lonians  in  general  would 
not  receive  him  as  their  leader.  At  length  he  obtained  eight  galleys  from 
Lesbos,  with  which  he  sailed  towards  Byzantium,  and  carried  on  piracies 
as  well  agmnst  the  Gredan  as  the  barbariMi  vessels.  This  unprincipled 
adventurer  met  with  a  traitor's  death.  Having  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia  to  reap  the  standing  com  round  Atameus,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
Persian  force  and  made  prisoner.  Being  CMried  to  Sardis,  Arfaphemea 
at  once  caused  him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Darius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  honorably  buried,  condemning  the  ignominious  execution 
of  the  man  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Great  Kng. 
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§  8.  The  death  of  Histiaaua  happened  after  the  subjection  of  the  lorn- 
ans ;  and  their  fall  now  claims  our  attention.  In  tlie  sisth  year  of  the 
revolt  (b,  c.  495),  when  sevenJ  Grecian  eitiea  had  already  been  token  by 
tiie  Persians,  Artaphernes  resolved  lo  besiege  Miletus  by  sea  and  by  land, 
since  the  capture  of  this  city  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  submi^on  of 
all  the  others.  For  this  purpose  he  concentrated  near  Miletus  all  his 
laud  forees,  and  ordered  the  Phosniciaii  fleet  to  sail  towards  the  city. 
While  he  was  making  these  preparations,  the  Pwi-Ionic  council  assembled 
to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  threatening  danger.  As 
they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  Persian  army  in  the  field,  it 
was  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to  its  own  defences  on  the  land  side,  and  to 
embark  all  their  forces  on  board  their  ships.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Lad4,  then  a  small  island  neta-  Miletus,  but  now  joined  to  the 
coast  by  the  aUuvial  deposits  of  the  MJeander.  It  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  ships,  while  the  Phcenician  fleet  numbered  sis  hundred 
sail.  But  notwithstanding  their  numerical  superiority,  the  Persian  gen- 
erals were  afraid  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
loniana,  whose  nautical  skill  was  well  known  to  them.  They  thei'efbre 
ordered  the  despots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Grecian  cities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now  sei-ving  in  the  Persian  fleet, 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  desert  the  common  cawse. 
Eaoh  of  them  accordingly  made  secret  overtures  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
promising  them  pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  threatening  them  with  the 
severest  punishment  in  case  of  refiisal.  But  these  proposals  wei-e  all 
unanimously  rejected. 

Meantime  gi-eat  want  of  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Ionian  fleet.  Thei-e 
was  no  general  commander  of  the  whole  armament;  the  men,  though 
eager  for  liberty,  were  impatient  of  restraint,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  unprofitable  talk  under  the  tents  they  had  erected  on  the 
shore.  In  a  council  of  the  commanders,  Dionysius  of  Phocsea,  a  man  of 
energy  and  ability,  pointed  out  the  perils  which  they  ran,  and  promised 
them  certain  victory  if  they  would  place  themselves  under  his  guidance. 
Being  intrusted  with  the  supreme  eonunand,  Dionysius  ordered  the  men 
on  board  the  ships,  and  kept  them  constantly  engaged  in  practising  aU 
kinds  of  nautical  manceuvres.  For  seven  days  in  succession  they  endured 
this  unwonted  work  beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  summer's  sun ;  but 
on  the  eighth  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  asked,  why  they 
Bhould  any  longer  obey  a  Phocsean  braggart,  who  had  brought  only 
three  ships  lo  the  common  cause.  Leaving  their  ships,  they  again 
dispersed  over  the  ialsmd  and  sought  the  shade  of  their  pJeasant  tents. 
There  was  now  less  order  and  discipline  than  before.  The  Samian 
leaders  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  them ;  and,  repenting 
that  they  had  rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  their  exiled  des- 
pot, they  reopened  communications  with  him,  and  agreed  to  desert  dur- 
ing the  battle. 
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The  Persian  commanders,  confident  of  vicfoiy,  no  longer  hesilat«d  to 
attack  the  Ionian  fleet  The  Greeks,  not  snspecting  U-eacheiy,  drew  up 
tlieir  ships  in  order  of  batfle ;  but  jnst  as  the  two  fleets  were  residy  to 
engage,  the  Samian  ships  ssuled  away.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Lesbians,  and,  as  the  panic  spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet 
There  was,  however,  one  brilliant  exception.  The  hundred  ships  of  the 
Chians,  though  left  almost  alone,  refused  to  fly,  and  fought  with  distin- 
guished bravery  agiunst  the  enemy,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers. 

§  9.  The  defeat  of  tte  Ionian  fleet  at  JjaAe  decided  the  faf«  of  the 
war.  The  city  of  Miletus  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  storm,  and  was 
treated  with  signal  severity.  Most  of  the  males  were  slain ;  and  the  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried  with  the  women  and  children  info 
captivity,  and  were  finally  settled  at  Ampe,  a  town  near  the  moufh  of  the 
Tigris.  The  fall  of  this  great  Ionic  city  excited  the  liveliest  sympathy 
at  Athens.  In  the  followmg  year  the  poet  Phryfiichus,  who  had  made 
the  capture  of  Miletus  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,  ivas  sentenced  by  the  Athenians  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmee  "  for  having  recalled  to  them  their  own  misfortunes." 

The  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  neighboring  islands,  which 
had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  were  ti-eated  with 
equal  severity.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Leshos,  and  Tenedos  were  swept 
of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Pereian  fleet  saUed  up  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  carrying  witli  it  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon  did  not  await  its  arrival,  but  sailed  away  to  Mesem- 
brie ;  and  the  Athenian  Miltiadea  only  escaped  falling  into  the  power  of 
the  Persians  by  a  rapid  flight  lo  Athens. 

The  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  now  complete.  This  was  the  third 
time  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  conquei-ed  by  a  foreign  power ; 
first,  by  the  Lydian  Crcesus ;  secondly,  by  the  generals  of  Cyrus ;  and 
lastly,  by  those  of  Darius.  It  was  from  the  last  that  they  suffered  moat ; 
and  they  never  fully  recovered  then-  former  prosperity.  As  soon  as  the 
Persians  had  satiated  their  vengeance,  Artaphemes  introduced  vaiious 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  countiy.  Thus,  he  caused  a  new 
survey  of  the  country  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
each  district  was  to  pay  to  the  Persian  government ;  and  his  otlier  meas- 
ures were  calculated  to  heal  tlie  wounds  which  had  lately  been  inflicted 
with  such  barbarity  upon  the  Greeks. 
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The  Flaiu  nad  Tumulus  of  Maratiioii. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  BATTLE    OF 

j  1.  Expedition  of  Mardonina  into  Greece;  5  3.  Preparatioiis  of  Darius  for  a  second  InTft- 
sion  of  Greece.  Heralds  sent  to  tha  leading  Graciao  States  to  demand  Earth  and  Water. 
J  3.  Invasion  of  Greece  bj  tlia  Pei-ainns  under  Datis  aud  Ai-taphernes.  Coiiguest  of  Uio 
Cjcladaa  and  Erotrla.  ^  i.  Preparations  at  Athens  to  resist  the  Persiima.  History  of 
Miltiades.  ^  B.  Debate  among  the  Ton  Athenian  Generals.  ResoluUon  to  f^ve  Battle  to 
the  Persians.  ^  6.  Battle  of  Marathon.  \  1.  Movements  of  the  Persians  after  the  Battle. 
^  8.  Et!^t  of  Qie  Battle  of  Marathon  upon  the  Athenians.  4  9.  Qlorj  of  Miltiades. 
f,  10.  IBs  unsuccessful  Espedition  to  Faros.  ^  11.  His  Trial,  Condemnnlion,  and  Death. 
§12.  History  of  ^gina.  §  13.  War  between  Athens  and  ■Eg^.  §14.  Athens  becomes 
a  Maritime  Power.    5  l^-  Eivalry  of  Tliemistocles  and  Arlsteides.   Ostracism  of  the 

§  1,  Darius  had  not  forgotten  liia  vow  to  fake  vengeance  upon  Aliens. 
Shortly  after  (lie  suppression  of  the  lonie  reyolt,  he  appointed.  Mai-cloniua 
to  succeed  Artaphemes  in  the  government  of  the  Persian  provinces  bor- 
dering upon  (he  .^gean.  Mavdonius  was  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank, 
who  had  lately  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  glory.  Darius  placed  at  liis  coiomand  a  lai-ge  annamenf,  with 
injunctions  to  bring  to  Susa  those  Athenians  and  Eretrians  who  had 
insulted  the  autliority  of  the  Great  King.  Mardonius  lost  no  dme  in 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  aud  commenced  liia  march  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  subduing,  as  he  went  along,  the  tribes  which  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persian  power.  Meanwhile  he  ordei-ed  the  fleet  to  double 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  join  the  land  forces  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Thermii.     But  one  of  the  hurricanes,  which  frequently  blow 
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offtMs  liangerous  coast,  overtook  tlie  Peraian  fleet,  destroyed  three  Imn- 
dred  vessels,  and  drowned  or  daalied  upon  the  roeks  twenty  thousand  men. 
Mardonius  Mmself  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  In  his  passage  through 
Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  at  night  by  the  Erygiana,  an  independent 
Thracian  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  great  portion  of  his  anny.  He  re- 
mained in  the  country  long  enough  to  reduce  this  people  to  submission ; 
but  his  forces  were  so  weakened,  that  he  could  not  proceed  farther.  He 
led  his  army  back  across  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  the  Pei-sian 
court,  covered  with  shame  and  grief.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of 
lie  Pemans  agMnst  the  Grecian  states  in  Europe  (b.o.  493). 

§  2.  The  failure  of  this,  expedition  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of 
Dai-ius.  On  the  conti-ary,  it  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  for  the 
conquest  of  Greece  5  and  Hjppias  was  constantly  near  him  to  keep  alive 
his  resentment  against  Athens.  He  began  to  make  prepai'ations  for 
ano&er  attempt  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  meantime  sent  heralds  to  most 
of  the  Grecian  states  to  demand  from  each  earth  and  water  as  the  symbol 
of  submission.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
.  resistance  he  was  likely  to  experience.  Such  ten-or  had  the  Pei-siaas  in- 
spired by  their  recent  conquest  of  Ionia,  thcA  a  lai^e  number  of  the  Grecian 
citiM  at  once  complied  with  the  demand.  But  at  Athena  and  at  Sparta 
the  heralds  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  80  indignant  ivero  the 
dlizens  of  these  states  at  the  insolent  demand,  that  the  Athenians  cast  the 
herald  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  Spartans  tlirew  him  into  a  well,  bidding 
him  take  earth  and  water  from  thence. 

§  3.  MeanwhUe  Daiius  had  completed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  490,  a  vast  ai'my  was  assembled  in 
Cilicia,  and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  galleys,  togelher  with  many  transports 
for  horses,  was  ready  to  receive  them  on  boai-d.  The  command  was  given 
tfl  Datis,  a  Median,  and  Artaphemes,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  that 
name,  and  a  nephew  of  Dai-ius,  Their  instractions  wei-e  generally  to 
reduce  to  subjection  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  not  already  givea 
earth  and  water ;  but  more  particularly  to  bum  to  the  ground  tlie  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  cariT-  away  the  inhabitants  aa  slaves. 
They  wei-e  furnished  with  fetters  for  binding  the  Grecian  prisonei's ;  and 
before  the  end  of  tlie  year  Darius  fully  expected  to  see  at  his  feet  the  men 
who  had  dared  to  bum  the  city  of  Sardis.  The  possibility  of  f^ure 
probably  never  occun'ed  either  to  the  king  himself,  or  to  any  of  the  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  taken  their  men  on  board,  Datis  and  Artaphemes  first  sa-Ued  to 
Samos ;  and,  waraed  by  the  recent  disaster  of  Mai-donius  in  doubhng  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  they  resolved  to  sml  strdght  across  the 
iEgean  to  Euhoea,  subduii^  on  their  way  the  Cyckdes.  They  first 
resolved  to  attack  Nasos,  which  ten  yeai-s  befoi-c  had  gallantly  repelled  a 
large  Persian  force  commanded  by  Megabates  and  Adstagorag  of  Miletus. 
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But  the  Nasians  did  not  now  even  venture  to  wait  tie  an-ival  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  fled  to  the  monntains,  abandoning  Iheir  town  to  the  invaders,  who 
burnt  it  lo  the  ground.  The  other  islands  of  the  Cyclades  yielded  a  ready 
submission ;  and  it  was  not  till  Datis  reached  Eubcea  that  he  encountered 
any  resistance.  Eretria  defended  itself  gallantly  for  six  days,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Persians  with  loss ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were  opened 
to  the  beseigera  by  the  treachery  of  two  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  dly 
was  razed  to  the  groimd,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  in  chams,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Datis  had  thus  easily  accomplished  one  of  the  two  great  objects  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  Greece.  He  now  proceeded  to  execute  his 
second  order.  Afler  remaining  a  few  .days  at  Eretria,  he  crossed  over  to 
Attica,  and  landed  on  the  ever  memorable  plain  of  Marathon,  a  spot  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  despot  Hippiaa,  who  accompanied 
the  Pei-sian  aj'my. 

§  4  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Athens,  and  see  what  preparations  had 
there  been  made  to  meet  the  threatening  danger.  "While  the  Persian  army 
w£B  on  its  passage  across  the  JEgean,  ten  generals  had  been  elected  for  the 
year,  according  to  the  regular  custom,  one  for  each  tribe.  Among  these 
generals  were  three  men  whose  names  liave  acquired  immortal  fame,  — 
Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristeides.  Of  the  two  latter  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  fully  presently ;  but  Miltiades  claims  our  imme- 
diate attention.  Miltiades  had  been  the  despot  of  the  Chersonesus, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  from  Athens  by  Hippias  about  (he  year  516 
B.  C,  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle,  who  bore  the  same 
name.  As  ruler  of  the  Chersonesus,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
bravery  and  decision  of  diaracter.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  accom- 
.panied  Dai-ius  in  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  and  recommended  the  Ionian 
ideapots  to  break  down  the  bri%e  of  boats  across  the  Danube  and  leave 
Darius  to  his  fete.  While  the  Persian  generds  were  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing the  Ionic  revolt,  he  took  possession  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  expelled 
the  Persian  garrisons  and  Pelas^an  inhabitants,  and  handed  over  these 
ishtnds  to  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  committed  two  great  offences 
agwnst  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Phtenician  tleet 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  he 
nought  safety  in  flight,  and  hastily  sailed  away  to  Athens  with  a  small 
^uadron  of  five  ships..  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Phfenicians,  who 
were  most  eager  to  secure  his  person  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  Darius. 
They  succeeded  in  taking  one  of  his  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metio- 
clius,  but  Miltiades  himself  reached  Athens  in  safety.  Soon  after  his 
.arrival,  he  was  brought  to  triad  on  account  of  his  despotism  in  the  Chei^ 
sonesiis.  Not  only  was  he  honorably  aequitted  at  the  time,  probably  on 
•account  of  the  recent  service  he  had  rendered  to  Athens  by  tlie  conquest 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  but  such  confidence  did  his  abilities  inspire,  that 
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he  was  elected  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  republic  on  the  approach  of 
the  Persian  fleet. 

§  5.  Aa  Boon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Erelria  reached  Athens,  the 
courier  Pheidippides  was  sent  to  Sparta  fo  solicit  assistance.  Such  was 
his  extraordinary  speed  of  foot,  that  he  performed  tiiis  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  My  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  Spartans  promised  their 
aid;  but  their  superstition  rendered  their  promise  ineffectual,  since  it 
wanted  a  few  days  to  the  full  moon,  and  it  was  contrary  to  their  rehgious 
customs  to  commence  a  march  during  tliis  interval.  The  reason  given  by 
Uie  Spartans  for  their  delay  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pretext ;  and 
this  instance  is  only  one  among  many  of  that  blind  attachment  to  ancient 
forms  which  characteriKc  this  people  throughout  tlie  whole  period  of  their 
history.  ':■ 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  marched  to  Marathon,  and  were  encamped 
upon  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain.  Upon  learning  the 
answer  which  Pheidippides;  brou^t  from  Sparta,  the  ten  generaJs  were . 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Five  of  them 
were  opposed  to  an  immediate  engagement  with  the  overwhehning  num- 
ber of  Persians,  and  urged  the  importance  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Laeedxmoniim  succors.  Miltiades  ajad  the  remsuuing  four  contended,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  fighting  the  Persians, 
not  only  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  hut  still  more  to  prevent  treachery  from  spreading  among  their 
ranks,  and  paralyzing  all  united  effort.  The  momentous  decision,  upon 
which  the  destinies  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece  hung,  depended 
upon  the  casting  vote  of  Callimaehus,  the  Polemarch ;  for  down  to  this 
time  the  third  Archon  was  a  colleague  of  the  ten  generals,*  To  him 
Miltiades  now  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  earneslness,  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  only  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  could  save 
them  from  the  treacherous  attempts  of  the  friends  of  Hippias  within  the 
city.  The  ailments  cf  Miltiades  were  warmly  seconded  by  Themistocles 
and  Aristeides.  CaUimachus  felt  their  force,  and  gave  his  vote  for  the 
battle.  The  ten  generals  commanded  their  array  in  rotation,  each  fbr  one 
day;  but  they  now  agreed  to  surrender  to  Miltiades  their  days  of  com- 
mand, in  order  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  a  single  person. 

§  6.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for  battle,  they  received 
unexpected  assistance  from  the  httle  town  of  Plataea,  in  Brootia,  Grateful 
to  the  Athenians  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  rendered  them  against 
the  Thebans,  the  whole  force  of  Plattea,  amounting  to  one  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  marehed  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  and  joined  them  at 
Marathon.  Theh  arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Athens  made  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  the  Athenian  people,  and  was  recol- 

*  See  above,  p.  88. 
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lected  with  gratefiil  feelings  down  to  tlie  latest  times.     The  Athenian 
army  numbered  only  10,000  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers;  there    , 
were  no  arfhcra  or  cavalry,  and  only  some  slaves  as  light-armed  attend- 
ants.    Of  the  number  of  the  Persian  army  we  have  no  trustworthy 
account,  but  the  lowest  eslnmate  makes  it  consist  of  110,000  men. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  on  Hie  easteni  coaat  of  Attica,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  the  shortest  road.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which,  consist  of  two  promontories  running 
into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  semicircular  bay.  This  plain  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  in  its  widest  or  central  part  about  two  in  breadth. 
Tfear  each  of  the  homs  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
plain  are  two  marshes.  The  uninterrupted  Satness  of  the  plain  is  hai'dly 
relieved  by  a  single  toee ;  and  oa  every  side  towai-ds  the  land  there  rfses 
an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  limestone  mountains,  sepai-ating  it  from  the 
rest  of  Attica.* 
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Buttle  of  Maratl  on 

A  A  Athenian  Army     be  Persian  Ai  mi      cc  Tei-aian  Fleet. 

On  the  day  of  battle  the  Persian  army  wss  drawn  up  along  the  plain 

about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  ranged  behind  them  on  tlie 

beach.     The  native  Persians  and  Saraans,  the  best  troops  in  the  army, 


*  The  position  of  the  armies  in  this  oelehmted  bnttla  is  nowhere  asootlj  stated  by  tlie 
ancientB.  Mr.  Finlay  the  historian  is  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  posted  themselves  in 
the  narrow  pasa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  of  Maratlion.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
ronte  would  1»  the  one  taken  by  the  Persians  for  a  inaroh  upon  Athens;  emce  the  othar 
two  — that  by  Vrana,  and  that  by  tlie  village  of  Mamthona,  would  be  too  difficult,  on 
aooount  of  the  rough  aiid  preoipltons  paths  over  the  mounbuns,  to  be  practicable  foe  a 
\M^  military  force.  But  if  ths  Athenians  had  taken  up  thsk  posltjoii  near  Vrana,  nccord- 
ine  to  the  general  supposiHoQ  and  the  representation  hi  Iho  above  plan,  they  would  have 
left  the  eaay  pass  into  the  Meaogiea  (still  called  by  the  anoient  name)  uiidsfended,  for  dio 
soke  of  defending  Uie  pass  by  Vnma,  already  siifficienBy  protected  by  nature.  Herodotus 
says  the  Persians  pursued  the  broken  centre  of  Hie  Greek  army  into  the  Mesogien,  or 
Midland;  and  this  could  only  havo  heen  dona  by  following  the  southern  pass.  An  Inspec- 
Uoii  of  the  ground— Herodotus  in  hand— satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Finlay's  view  of  Ibe 
arran.^ment3  of  this  battle  is  the  most  probable,  and  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  aooount 
of  the°hi3torian  who  wrote  neareattothe  time  of  the  event.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fiiday'a  long  rSBl- 
dence  in  Gi-eeoe,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  topography,  render  any  opinion  of 
his  on  subjects  of  this  kind  one  of  the  highest  esisliiig  authorities.  -  Ed. 
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were  stationed  in  tho  centre,  wliich  was  considerecl  the  post  of  honor.  Tlie 
AtheDians  occupied  the  rising  ground  above  the  plain,  and  extended  from 
one  side  of  the  pliun  to  the  other.  This  an-angement  was  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  Iteir  flanks  by  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  to  prevent 
the  cavalry  fixim  passing  round  to  attadc  them  in  the  rear.  But  so  large 
a  breadth  of  ground  could  not  be  occupied  with,  so  small  a  number  of  men, 
without  weakening  some  portion  of  the  line.  Miltiades,  therefore,  drew 
up  the  troops  in  the  centre  in  shallow  files,  and  resolved  to  rely  for  success 
upon  the  stronger  and  deeper  masses  of  his  wings.  The  right  wing, 
which  was  the  post  of  honor  in  a  Gredan  army,  was  commanded  by  the 
Polemarch  Calhmachus ;  the  hoplites  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
tribes,  so  that  the  membera  of  the  same  tribes  fought  by  each  other's  side  j 
and  at  the  extreme  left  stood  the  Platieans. 

Before  the  hostile  armies  job  in  conflict,  let  us  tijy  to  realize  to  our 
minds  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  waniors  on  this  eventftil  day.  The 
superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Persians  in  the  field  of  battle  has  become 
so  familiar  to  our  minds  by  the  glorious  victories  of  the  former,  that  it 
requires  some  effort  of  the  imagination  to  appreciate  in  its  full  extent  the 
heroism  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  Medes  and  Persians  had 
hitherto  pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  cai'cer  of  conquest.  They  had 
rolled  over  country  after  country,  each  successive  wave  ingulfing, some 
andent  dynasty,  some  powerful  monarchy.  The  Median,  Lydian,  Baby- 
Jonian,  and  Egyptian  empires  had  all  fallen  before  them ;  and  latterly  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  many  of  whose  cities  were  as  populous  and  powerfiil  as 
Athens  itself  had  been  taught  by  a  bitter  lesson  the  folly  of  resistance  to 
these  invindhle  foes.  Never  yet  had  the  Medes  and  Persians  met  the 
Gi-eeks  in  the  field  and  been  defeated.  «  For  hitherto,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  the  very  name  of  Medes  had  sti-uck  terror  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  armor,  and  to 
look  them  in  the  face  on  the  field  of  battle." 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  some  trepidation  that  tlie  Athenians 
nerved  themselves  for  the  conflict.  Miltiades,  anxious  to  come  to  close 
quarters  as  speedily  as  possible,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  advance  at  a  run- 
ning step  over  the  mile  of  ground  which  separated  them  from  the  foe. 
Raising  the  wai^cry,  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Persians,  who  awmted 
tiiem  with  astonishment  and  scorn,  thinking  them  to  be  littie  short  of  mad- 
men thus  to  hiuTy  to  certain  destruction.  They  were  quickly  undeceived ; 
and  the  battle  soon  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line.  Both  the  Athe- 
nioBs'  wings  were  successful,  and  drove  the  enemybeforethem  towards  the 
shore  and  the  marshes.  But  the  Athenian  centre  was  bi-oken  by  the 
Persians  and  Sacians,  and  compelled  to  take  to  flight.  Miltiades  there- 
upon recalled  Ms  wings  from  pursuit,  and,  rallying  his  centre,  chained  the 
Per^ans  and  Sacians.  The  latter  could  not  withstand  this  combined 
attack.  The  battle  had  already  lasted  some  hours,  and  the  rays  of  the 
Betting  sun  streamed  lull  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.    The  rout  now  became 
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general  abiig  flie  whole  PeiBiaii  line;  and  tliey  fled  to  their  ships,  pur- 
sued by  the  Athemana. 

"  Tlie  fljing  Miido,  his  ahaftlass  brokan  bow; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pnrsniog  spear ; 
Mouiitnina  above,  Eartli's,  Ocean's  plwn  below. 
Death  in  the  front,  destruollon  in  the  rear ! 
Sach  waB  the  scene." 

Tlie  Atheiiiiuis  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels  on  the  coast,  but 
they  succeeded  in  destroying  only  seven  of  them,  for  die  enemy  here 
fouglit  witi  the  courage  of  despair.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Persians  lost  6,400  men  in  this  memorable  engagement:  of  the 
Athenians  only  192  feU.  The  aged  despot  EBppias  is  said  to  liave 
perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  brave  Callimachua  was  also  one  of  the 
slain.  Among  tlie  Athenian  combatants  were  the  poet  .^schylua  and  his 
brother  Cymegeirus;  the  latter  of  whom,  while  seizing'  one  of  the  vessels, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound. 

§  7,  The  Pei'sians  had  no  sooner  embarlied  tlian  they  sailed  towai'ds 
Cape  Sunium.  At  Ihe  same  time  a  bright  shield  was  seen  raised  aloft 
upon  one  of  the  moimtains  of  Attica.  This  was  a  signal  given  by  some  of 
the  partisans  of  Hippias  to  invif*  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens,  while 
the  ai-my  was  still  absent  at  Marathon.  Miltiades,  seeing  the  direction 
talcen  by  the  Persian  fleet,  suspected  the  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  lost 
no  time  in  marchuig  back  to  Athens.  He  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Phale- 
rum  only  just  m  time.  The  Persian  fleet  was  already  in  sight ;  a  few 
hours  more  would  liave  made  the  victory  of  Marathon  of  no  avail.  But 
when  the  Persians  reached  the  coast,  and  beheld  before  them  the  very 
soldiers  from  whom  they  had  so  recently  fled,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
land,  but  sailed  away  to  Asia,  carrying  with  them  their  Eretrian  pris- 

§8.  The  departure  of  the  Persians  was  hailed  at  Athena  with  one 
unanimous  burst  of  heart-felt  Joy.  Whatevei-  traitors  there  may  have 
been  in  the  city,  they  did  not  dare  to  express  their  feelings  amidst  the 
general  exultation  of  the  citizens,  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  at 
Atliens.  The  Athenian  people  in  succeeding  ages  always  looked  back 
upon  this  day  as  Ihe  most  glorious  in  their  annals,  and  never  fired  of  hear- 
ing its.prwses  sounded  by  then-  oralore  and  poets.  And  they  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  defeated 
the  Persians  in  the  fleld.  It  was  the  exploit  of  the  Athenians  alone.  It 
had  saved  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece.  If  the  Persians  had  con- 
quered at  Marathon,  Greece  must,  in  all  likeUhood,  have  become  a  Persian 
province ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed ;  and 
Oriental  despotism  might  still  have  brooded  over  the  fairest  countries  of 
Europe. 

Such  a  glorious  victory  had  not  been  gained,  so  thought  the  Athenians, 
\.ithout  Hie  special  interposition  of  the  gods-    The  national  heroes  of 
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Attica  were  tpelioved  to  have  fouglit  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  and  e¥en 
in  the  time  <rf  Pausanias,  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon was  believed  to  be  haunfod  by  spectral  warriors,  and  every  night 
there  migM  be  heard  the  shouts  of  combatants  and  (fee  neighing  of  horses. 
The  one  hundred  and  nmety-two  Athenians  who  had  perished  in  the 
battle  wei'e  buried  on  the  field,  and  over  their  remains  a  tumulus  or 
mound  was  erected,  which  may  still  be  seen,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
eea.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  t«n  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  also 
erect«d  on  the  spot ;  and  the  poet  Simonides  described  tlicni  as  tfie  cham- 
pions of  the  common  independence  of  Greece ;  — 

"  At  Marathon  for  Greece  the  Athenians  foughtj 
And  low  the  Medians'  gildad  power  tlioy  brought."  * 

§  9.  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  received  at  Athens  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  warmest  admimtion  and  gratitude.  His  trophies  are  said 
to  have  robbed  Themistoclea  of  his  sleep ;  and  the  eminent  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country  were  also  acknowledged  in  subsequent 
generations.  A  separate  monument  was  erected  to  him  on  the  field  of 
Matathon;  his  figure  occupied  one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Mai-athon  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Pceeil^,  or 
Painted  Porch,  of  Athens ;  and  the  poet  gave  expression  to  the  general 
feeling  in  the  lines :  — 

"  MUfiados,  thy  Tiotories 
Must  every  Persian  own ; 
And  hailowfld  by  tliy  prowess  lies 
Tlie  field  of  Marathon."  t 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  l^js  glory  if  he  had  died  on  the  field  of 
Marathon.  The  remainder  of  his  lustory  is  a  rapid  and  melancholy  de- 
scent from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  an  ignominious  death, 

g  10.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  Miltiades  requested  of  the  Athenians  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  t«lling  them  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
but  only  promising  to  enrich  the  state.  Such  unbounded  confidence  did 
the  Athenians  repose  in  the  hero  of  Marathon,  that  they  at  once  complied 
with  his  demand.  This  confidence  Miltiades  abused.  In  order  to  gratify 
a  private  animosity  j^ainst  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Paros,  he  saUed 
to  this  island,  axiA  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Pares  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  town  was  sti-ongly  fortifietl-.  Tlie  cit- 
izens repelled  all  his  attacks ;  and  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  takhig  the 
plaee,  when  he  received  a  message  from  a  Parian  woman,  a  priestess  of 
the  temple  of  Demfefer  (Ceres),  promising  that  she  would  put  Paros  in 
his  power,  if  he  would  visit  by  night  a  temple  from  which  all  male  per- 
sons were  excluded.  Catching  at  this  last  hope,  he  i-epaired  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  He  leaped  over  the  outer  fence,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  stuictuaiy,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  ran  away ; 

*  TranslWei  by  Sterling.  t  Weilesiej's  Anthologia,  p.  263. 
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but  in  getting  back  over  the  fence  he  received  a  dangerous  iiijuiy  on  his 
thigh.  He  now  abandoned  iill  hope  of  success,  raised  the  siege,  and  re- 
turned to  Athens. 

§  11.  Loud  was  the  indignation  against  Miltiades  on  his  return.  He 
■was  aecused  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Peiicles,  of  liaving  deceived 
the  people,  and  was  brought  to  trial.  His  wound  had  already  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  gangrene.  He  was  carried  into  court  on  a  couch,  and 
there  lay  before  the  assembled  judges,-  while  his  friends  pleaded  on  liis 
behalfi  They  could  offer  no  excuse  for  liis  recent  conduct,  but  they 
reminded  tlie  Athenians  of  tbe  inestimable  services  they  had  received 
from  the  accused,  and  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  spare  the 
victor  of  Marathon.  The  judges  were  not  insensible  to  this  appeal ;  sni 
instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  the  accuser  had  demanded,  they 
commuted  the  penalty  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  probably  the  cost  of  the 
armament.  He  was  unable  immediately  to  i-aise  this  sum,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  of  hia  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son 
Cimon.  Later  writers  relate  that  Miltiades  died  in  prison ;  but  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  his  impiiaonment,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that 
the  hero  of  Marathon  was  spared  this  further  indignity. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Miltiades  must  not  blmd  us  to  his  offence,  and 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  charge  the  Atlienian  people  with  ingratitude  tmd 
fickleness.  The  Athenians  did  not  forget  his  services  at  Marathon,  and 
it  was  their  gratitude  towards  him  which  alone  saved  him  from  death. 
He  had  gi-ossly  abused  the  pubhc  coniidence,  and  deserved  his  punish- 
ment A  state  which  should  give  impunity  to  a  eriminaJ  on  account  of 
previous  services  would  soon  cease  to  e»st 

§  12.  Soon  after  the. battle  of  Marathon,  a  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  jEgina,  which  continued  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  This  war  is  of  great  importance  in  Grecian  history,  since  to  it 
the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  their  navy,  which  enabled  them  to  save 
Greece  at  Salamis  as  they  had  already  done  at  Marathon. 

The  rocky  island  of  ^^na  is  situated  in  the  Saronie  Gulf,  about  twelve 
miles  fixim  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  contains  only  about  forty-one  square 
English  miles.  But,  notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Grecian  islands.  In  the  mythical  ages  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  jEacus,  king  of  the  Myi-midons,  from  whom  Achilles  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  Grecian  heroes  were  descended.  In  historical  times  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Dorian  people,  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  Hdlenic  world.  It  is 
said  that  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  ^gina,  by  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos ;  •  and  we  know  that  the  name  of  ^ginetan  was  given  to  one  of 
the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current  tliroughout  Greece.  The 
wealth  which  its  citizens  acquired  by  commerce  was  partly  devoted  to 
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die  encouragement  of  art,  which  was  cultivated  in  this  island  with  great 
success  during  the  half-century -preceding  the  Persian  war.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing this  period  JE^a  held  a  prominent  rank  among  the  Grecian  states, 
and  possessed  the  most  powerful  navy  in  all  Greece. 

§  13.  There  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  Athens  and  ^gina, 
which  first  bi-oke  out  into  open  hostilities  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippiaa  from  Athens.  About  the  year  506  b,  c.  the  Thebana,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Athenians,*  applied  for  aid  to  ^^a.  This 
was  immediately  granted;  and  the  jEginetana  immediately  attacked  the 
Athenian  territory,  without  making  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Of 
the  details  of  this  contest  we  have  no  information ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
^gina  for  the  nest  few  years. 

In  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  iEgina  is  mentioned  among 
the  Grecian  states  which  gave  earth  and  water  to  the  envoys  of  Darius. 
It  was,  pi-obably,  as  much  hatred  of  the  Athenians  as  fear  of  the  Persians 
which  led  the  ^ginetaoa  to  submit  to  Darius,  hoping  to  crush  theii-  ob- 
noxious rivals  with  the  help  of  the  Great  King,  The  Persians,  however, 
were  not  yet  in  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  sending  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  accusing  the  Jiginetans  of  having  betrayed  the  com-, 
mou  cause  of  Hellas,  and  calling  upon  the  Spartans,  as  the  protectors  of 
Grecian  liberty,  to  punish  the  offendera.  This  request  met  with  prompt 
attention;  and  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  .^gina.  He  was  proceeding  to  aiTcst  and  cany  away  some  of 
the  leading  citizens,  when  Demaratua,  flie  other  Spartan  king,  privately 
encouraged  the  ^ginelans  (o  defy  the  authority  of  bis  coUeagne.  This 
was  the  second  important  occasion  on  which  Demaratus  bad  thwarted  the 
plans  of  his  colleague;  and  Cleomenes  returned  to  Sparta,  firmly  re- 
solved that  Demaratus  should  not  have  a  third  opportunity. 

It  appears  that  there  had  always  been  doubts  respecting  the  legitimax^- 
of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  now  persuaded  Leolychides,  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  to  lay  clmm  to  the  royal  dignity,  on  the  ground  that  Demaratua 
was  disqualified  by  his  birth.  The  Spartans  referred  the  question  to  the 
Delphic  oracle;  and,  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess 
deelared  that  his  colleague  waa  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus  ascended 
the  throne,  and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private  station.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  deposed  monarch  received  a  gross  affi-ont  from  the  new 
king  at  a  pubbc  festival,  whereupon  he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and  re- 
paired to  the  Persian  court,  where  we  shall  subsequently  iind  him  among 
the  coimsellors  of  Darius. 

Oeomenes  now  returned  to  iEgina,  accompanied  by  Leolychides.  The 
.ffiginetans  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  joint  demand  of  the  two  Spartan 
kings,  and  surrendered  to  them  ten  of  their  leading  citizens,  whom  Cle- 
omenes deposited  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

*  See  p.  106. 
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§  li.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  iEginetana  endeavored  to  re- 
cover these  hostages ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  give  them  hack 
led  to  a  renewal  of  the  wai",  wliidi  was  prosecuted  with  great  activity  on 
both  sides.  It  was  now  that  Themisfodes  eame  forward  with  hia  cele- 
brated pi-oposition,  which  converted  Athens  into  a  maritime  power.  HiDi- 
erto  the  Athenians  had  not  possessed  a  navy ;  and  Themistocles  clearly 
saw  that  without  a  powerful  fleet  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  country- 
men to  humble  their  rival.  But  hia  views  extended  still  fmther.  He 
well  knew  that  Persia  was  preparbg  for  another  and  still  more  formi- 
dable attack  upon  Greece;  and  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  a 
large  and  efficient  fleet  would  be  the  best  protection  against  the  barba- 
rians. Influenced  by  these  two  motives,  and  also  impressed  with  tlie  con- 
viction that  the  very  position  of  Atliens  fitted  it  to  be  a  maritune  and  not 
a  land  power,  he  urged  the  Athenians  at  ouce  to  build  and  equip  a  nu- 
merous and  powerftil  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  both  able  and  willing  to 
follow  his  advice.  There  was  at  Uiis  time  a  large  surplus  in  the  public 
treasQiy,  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  valuable  silver  mines  at  Lau- 
rinm.  Tliese  mines,  which  belonged  to  the  state,  were  situated  in  Hie 
eouthem  pai-t  of  Attica,  near  C^e  Sunium,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountamous 
district.*  It  had  been  i-ecently  proposed  to  distribute  this  surplus  among 
tlie  Athenian  citizens;  but  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  sacrifice  their 
private  advant^e  to  the  pubhc  good,  and  to  appropriate  this  money  to 
building  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships.  The  unmediate  want  of  a  fleet  to 
cope  with  the  jEginetans  pi-obahly  weighed  with  the  Athenian-  people 
more  powerfully  than  the  prospective  danger  from  the  Persians.  "  And 
thus,"  as  Herodotus  says,  "  the  ^gicetan  war  saved  Greece  by  compel- 
ling the  Athenians  to  make  themselves  a  marifdme  power,"  Not  only 
were  these  two  hundred  ships  built,  but  Themistocles  also  succeeded 
^out  the  same  time  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that 
twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  j  ear. 

§  15.  Of  the  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  ten  yeai-s  between 
the  battles  of  Mavathoh  and  Salamis  we  have  little  information.  We 
only  know  that  the  two  leading  citizens  of  this  period  were  Themistocles 
and  Aristeides.  These  two  enunent  men  formed  a  sti-iking  contrast  to 
■  each  other.  Tliemisfoclea  possessed  abilities  of  tlie  moat  eitraoidinary 
kujd.  In  intuitive  sagacity,  in  ready  mvention,  and  in  prompt  and  daring 
execution,  he  surpasses  almost  every  statesman,  whether  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times.  With  unerring  foresight  he  divined  the  plans  of  hia  ene- 
mies; in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  pei'plexities,  not  only  was  he  never 
at  a  bss  for  an  expedient,  hut  he  always  adopteil  the  right  one ;  and.  he 
carried  out  hb  schemes  with  an  energy  and  a  promptness  which  astonished 
both  friends  and  foea.     But  these  transcemlant  abilities  were  marred  by  a 
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want  of  honesty.  In  the  exereise  of  power  he  was  ac«esaible  to  hribes, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  dishonest  means  for  the  aggrandizement 
both  of  Athens  and  of  hhnaeif.  He  closed  a  glorious  career  in  disgi-ace 
fmd  infamy,  an  exile  and  a  traitor. 

Aristeides  was  hiferior  to  Themistocles  in  ability,  but  was  mcompaiably 
superior,  not  only  to  him  but  to  all  his  contemporai-ies,  in  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. In  the  adrahiistration  of  puhhc  affaire  he  acted  with  a  single  eye 
to^the  public  good,  regardless  of  party  ties  and  of  personal  friendships. 
His  upiightness  and  justice  were  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  suraame  of  the  Just.  But  these  very  virtues  procured  him 
enemies.  Not  only  did  he  incur  the  haired  of  those  whose  corrupt  prac- 
tices he  denounced  and  exposed,  but  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  became 
jealous  of  a  man  whose  superiority  was  constantly  pi-odaJmed.  "We  are 
told  that  an  unlettered  countryman  gave  his  vote  against  Aristeides  at  the 
ostracism  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
colled  the  Just. 

Between  men  of  such  opposite  characters  as  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
teides tliere  could  not  he  much  agreement.  In  the  management  of  pubUc 
affaJi-s  they  frequently  came  into  collision!  and  they  opposed  each  other 
with  such  violence  and  animosity,  that  Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  If  the  Athenians  were  wise,  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barar 
thrum."  Ailer  three  or  four  years  of  bitter  rivalry,  the  two  chiefe  appealed 
to  the  ostracism,  and  Ai-isteides  was  banished. 

Aristeides  had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  aban- 
doning their  ancient  habits,  and  from  converting  their  state  from  a  land 
into  a  maritime  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  viewed  such  a 
change  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  thought  that  the  sailor  would  not 
make  so  good  an  Athenian  citizen  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier.  It  was 
fortunate,  however,  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  the  arguments  of  his 
rival  prevailed.  Aristeides  was  a  far  more  virtnoua  dtizen  than  Themis- 
tocles; but  their  country  could  now  dispense  witli  the  former  much  better 
than  with  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


i    BATTLEa    OF    THEEMOPYLjE    J 


)   ARTEMISIUM, 


4  1.  Death  of  Diiriusimd  Accession  of  Xei'Kos.  4  2.  Prepnrations  for  llie  Invasion  of 
Greece.  §  3.  A  Bridge  tlirown  ncroBa  tlie  Hellespont,  at.d  n  C  !  nt  tin-  ngli  Uib 
latlnnus  of  Mount  Athoa.    4  i.  Xerxes  sets  ont  fhwn  SardiB.     0  f  til     SI      li 

{6.  PsasftgB  of  the  Hellespont.    M- Numbering  of 'the  Army  on  th    Plal      f  D  -iBcn 
5  I,  Conanus^onoftlieJIarolifi-omDoiTsous  to  Monnt  Olympus.    {  8    F    p  rati         f 
the  Greeks  to  resiKt  Jerxes.    Congress  of  «ie  Grecian  States  at  th    lathm  is    f  C 
■  inth.    5  fl.  PatriotJsm  of  Uio  Athenians.    Resolution  of  the  Greek    ti  d  f    a  th    Pass 
0!  Tempo,  which  is  afterwards  abandonea.   §  10.  DeBoription  of  the  Pas     f  Th  rm  pj  Ise 

4  II.  Leoaidas  sent  out  with  Tiuw  Hundred  Spartaus  to  defend  the  Pa     f  Th  rm  pj  la 

5  12.  Attack  and  Repulse  of  the  Persians  at  Thermopylse.  4  13.  A  Persian  Dataoiimant 
cross  the  Monntaina  by  a  Secret  Path  in  order  to  thll  upon  tlie  Greeks  in  the  Rear. 
^  14.  Hei'oic  Death  of  Leonidos  and  his  Comrades.  §  IB.  Monuments  ei'eoted  to  their 
Honor.  4  16.  Pi-oceedings  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  Fleets.  5  17.  The  Persian  Fleet 
overtaken  by  a  Terrible  Stoira.  5  IS.  The  First  Battle  of  Artemiaium.  5  Ifl.  Second 
Storm.    4  20.  Second  Ba,ttle  of  Artemisinm.    Retreat  of  the  Graoian  Fleet  to  Salamis. 

§  !■  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  served  only  lo  increase 
the  resentment  of  Dai-ius.  He  now  resolved  to  collect  the  whole  forces 
of  his  empire,  and  to  lead  them  in  person  against  Athens.  For  three 
years,  busy  preparations  were  made  throughout  his  vast  dominions.  In 
the  fourth  year,  his  attention  was  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  always  boiiie  the  Persian  yoke  with  impatjence;  and  before  he 
could  i-educe  them  to  subjection  he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign 
»f  thh'ty-seven  years  (is.  c.  485). 
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The  death  of  Darius  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Greece.  It  depriTed 
the  Persians  of  an  able  ruler,  who  possessed  sm  extensive  knowledge  of 
men  aad  of  affairs,  and  it  gave  the  Athenians  time  to  form  the  navy 
wluch  proved  tiie  salvation  of  Gi-eece.  Xerxes,  the  son  ocd  successor  of 
Darius,  was  a  man  of  Httle  ahiUty  and  less  experience.  Being  the  favor- 
ite son  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Cyrus,  he  had  received  the 
education  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and  heen  surrounded  witli  slaves  from  his 
cradle.  lu  pei'son  he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest  man  amidst  the  vast 
hosts  which  lie  led  againat  Greece ;  but  there  was  notliing  in  his  mind  to 
correspond  to  this  fair  exterior.  His  character  was  marked  by  fauit- 
Learted  timidity  and  childish  variily.  Such  was  the  monai-ch  upon  whom 
now  devolved  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  Darius. 

Xeirses  had  not  inherited  his  father's  animosily  agtwnst  Greece,-aad  at 
first  appeared  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  he  was  surrounded 
by  men  who  urged  him  to  prosecute  Ins  father's  plans.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Mardonius,  who  was  eager  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  and  to 
ohttun  the  conquered  country  as  a  satiTipy  for  liimself.  The  powerflil 
family  of  the  Thessalian  Aleuadte  and  the  exiled  Peisiatratids  from  Athens 
warmly  seconded  the  views  of  Mardonius,  exflggeraling  the  fertihty  and 
beauty  of  Greece,  and  promising  the  monarch  an  easy  and  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. They  also  inflamed  his  ambition  with  the  prospect  of  emulating  the 
military  glory  of  his  father,  Darius,  aad  of  his  grandfather,  Cyrus,  and  of 
extending  his  dominions  to  tiie  farthest  limits  of  the  world.  The  only  one 
of  his  counsellors  who  urged  him  to  adopt  a  contrary  course  was  his  uncle 
Artabanus ;  but  his  advice  wm  rejected,  and  Xerxes  finally  determined 
upon  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  subjugation  of  the  Egypdans,  howeyer,  claimed  his  immediate 
attention.  Tliis  was  effected  without  much  diificulty  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  (b.  c.  484)  ;  and  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  march  against 
Greece.  Darius  had  nearly  completed  his  prepai-afions  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  deaJJi ;  and  the  forces  which  he  had  collected 
were  considered  by  this  prudent  monarch  siilficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  king  was  anxious  to  make  a  still  more  imposing  display  of  his  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  collecting  a  militaay  power  suflielent  for  the 
conquest  of  Europe ;  he  also  resolved  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  love  of 
ostentation  by  gathering  together  the  most  numerous  armsunent  which  tie 
world  had  ever  seen.  Accordingly,  for  four  years  more  the  din  of  prepa- 
ration sounded  throughout  Asia.  Troops  were  collected  from  every  quar- 
ter of  tke  Persian  empire,  and  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Critalla,  in 
Cappadocia.  As  many  as  forty-six  different  nations  composed  the  land 
force,  of  various  complexions,  languages,  dresses,  and  arms.  Among 
them  might  be  seen  many  strange  and  barbarous  ti'ibes, — nomad  hordes 
of  Asiatics,  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  lasso,  with  which  they  entangled 
their  enemy,  —  Libyans,  whose  only  arms  were  wooden  staves  with  the 
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end  hardened  in  the  fire,  —  and  Ethiopians,  from  the  Upper  Nile,  with 
their  bodies  painted  half  white  and  half  i-ed,  cloUted  with  the  skins  of  lions 
and  panthers,  and  armed  with  anvwa  tipped  witl^  a  point  of  sharp  stone 
instead  of  iron.  The  fleet  was  furnished  by  the  Phcenicians  and  lonians, 
and  other  maritime  nations  suhject  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Immense 
stores  of  provisions  were  at  the  sMne  time  collecled  from  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  deposited  at  suitable  atetions  along  the  line  of  march  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Greece. 

§  3.  "While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on,  two  great  works  were 
also  undertaken,  which  would  at  the  same  time  both  render  the  expedition 
easier,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  Euid  might  of  the  Persian  king. 
These  were  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Afhos.  The  first  of  these 
works  was  intrusted  to  Phosnicism  and  Egyptian  engineers.  The  bridge 
extended  from  the  neigborhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a  spot 
between  Sestus  and  Madytus,  on  the  European  side,  where  the  strait  is 
about  an  English  inile  in  breadth.  After  it  had  been  completed,  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  at  which  Xerxes  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
not  only  caused  the  heads  of  tte  chief  engineei-s  to  be  struck  off,  but  in 
his  daring  impiety  commanded  the  "  divine  "  Hellespont  to  be  scoui^ed,  and 
a  set  of  fetters  east  into  it  Thus  haying  given  vent  to  liis  resentment, 
he  ordered  two  bridges  to  be  built  in  plaee  of  the  former,  one  for  the  army 
to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  The 
new  work  consisted  of  two  broad  causeways  alongside  of  one  another,  each 
resting  upon  a  row  of  ships,  which  were  moored  by  anchors,  and  by  cables 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  channel. 

The  voyage  round  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  had  become 
an  object  of  dread  to  the  Peraians,  from  ihe  terrible  shipwreck  which  the 
fleet  of  Mardonius  had  sunered  on  this  dangerous  coast.  It  was  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doubling  Uiis  cape  that  Xerxes  ordered  a  canal  to  be  cut 
through  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  with  the 
mainlajid,  Tliis  work  employed  a  large  number  of  men  for  three  years.  It 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  for  two 
triremes  to  sail  abreast  The  traces  of  this  canal,  which  are  still  distinctly 
visible,  sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  of  many  writers,  both  andent 
and  modem,  that  the  cutting  through  of  Mount  Athos  ia  a  mere  fiction." 

§  4.  At  the  end  of  tlie  year  481  B.C.,  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Xerses  spent  the  winter  at  Sardis ;  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (480)  he  set  out  from  the  Lydian 
ct^ital  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  royal  progress.     The  vast  host 

*  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  mendacity ;  — 
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was  divided  into  two  bodies  of  neai'ly  equal  size,  between  ivMch  ample 
space  was  left  for  the  Great  King  and  his  Persian  guards.  The  ba^age 
led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  one  half  of  the  army,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  nations.  Then  after  an  mtei-val  came  the  retinue  of  the  king. 
First  of  all  marched  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  followed  by  an  equal 
number  of  Pei-sian  spearmen,  the  latter  carrying  speaiB  mth  the  points 
downwards,  and  ornamented  at  the  other  end  with  golden  pom^ranatea. 
Behind  them  walked  ten  sacred  horses,  goi^eously  caparisoned,  bred  on 
the  Nissan  plton  of  Media;  next  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses ;  and  then  Xerxes  himself  in  a  chariot,  dmwn  by  Nisfean 
horses.  He  was  followed  by  a  thousand  spearmen  and  a  thousand  hoi-se- 
men,  corresponding  to  the  two  deiaehments  wliich  immedately  preceded 
him.  They  were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  Persian  infantry,  called  the 
"  Immortals,"  because  their  number  was  alwaj-s  maintMned.  Nine  thou- 
sand of  them  had  then'  spears  ornamented  with  pomegranates  of  silver  at 
the  reverse  extremity;  while  the  remainmg  thousand,  who  occupied  the 
outer  ranks,  carried  apears  similarly  adorned  with  pomegrfmatts  of  gold. 
After  tlie  "  Immortals  "  came  ten  thousand  Persian  cavahy,  who  formed 
the  rear  of  the  royal  retinue.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  two  furlongs, 
the  other  half  of  the  army  followed. 

§  5.  In  this  order  the  multitudinous  host  marched  from  Sai-dis  to 
Abydos,  on  the  Hellespont.  Here  a  marble  throne  was  erected  for  the 
monarch  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  sui-veyed  all  the  earth  covered 
with  his  troops,  and  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his. vessels.  His  heart 
swelled  within  him  at  the  sight  of  such  a  vast  assembkge  of  human 
beings ;  but  hia  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  soon  gave  way  to  sadness, 
and  he  hurst  into  tears  at  the  reflection,  iliat  in  a  hundred  years  not  one 
of  them  would  be  aUve,  At  the  fli-st  rays  of  tlie  rising  sun  the  army  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle,  while  Xerxes  himself  poured 
libations  mto  the  sea  from  a  golden  beaker,  and,  turning  his  face  towai-ds 
the  east,  offered  prayers  to  the  sun  that  he  might  carry  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  fertliest  extremities  of  Europe.  Then  throwing  the  beaker  into 
the  sea,  together  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  cimeter,  he  ordered 
tlie  Immortals  to  lead  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and 
the  ba^age  by  the  other ;  but  so  vast  were  their  numbers,  that  they  were 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over,  without  a  moment  of  intei-- 
missiou.  The  speed  of  the  troops  was  quickened  by  the  lash,  which  was 
constantly  employed  by  tlie  Persians  lo  ui^  on  the  troops  in  the  battle 
as  well  as  during  the  mareh.* 

§  6.  Upon  reaching  Europe,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the 


«  Whips  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopoWtnus  were  used  by  Ibraliin 
Arabs  hito  battle  during  the  EgypUaninvaaoa  of  Greece  in  1827. 
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coast  of  Thrace.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spacious  plain  of  Doriscus,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebras,  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and 
naval  forces.  The  mode  employed  for  numbering  the  foot-soldiets  was 
remaahable.  Ten  thousand  men  were  first  numbered,  and  packed  to- 
gether as  closely  as  they  could  stand ;  a  line  waa  drawn,  and  a  wall  built 
round  the  place  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  tlie  soldiers  entered 
successively,  UIl  the  whole  army  was  thus  me^ured.  There  were  found 
to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions,  thus  making  a  total  of 
1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these,  there  were  80,000  horse,  and  many  warr 
chariots  and  camels,  with  about  20,000  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  1,207 
triremes,  and  3,000  smaller  vessels.  Each  trireme  was  manned  by  200 
rowers  and  SO  fighting  men ;  and  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels  car 
ried  Si'men,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the  naval 
force  amounted  to  517,610.  The  whole  armament,  both  military  and 
naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus,  would  accordingly  con- 
sist of  2,317,610  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  his  march  from  Doriscus  to 
Thermopylae,  Xerxes  received  a  still  further  accession  of  strength.  The 
Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  nations  iu  Europe  whose 
temtories  he  traversed,  supplied  300,000  men,  and  120  triremes  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  24,000  men.  Thus  when  he  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  3,641,610  fighting  men.  This  does 
not  include  the  attendants,  the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision  ships, 
&C.,  whicli,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Herodotus,  were  more  in 
number  than  the  fighting  men  ;  but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Ther- 
mopyhe  reaches  the  astounding  aggregate  of  5,283,220  ! 

Such  are  the  vast  numbers  given  by  Herodotus.  They  seem  so  in- 
credible, that  many  writers  have  l)een  led  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
historian.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Herodotus  had  received  his 
account  from  persons  who  were  present  at  Doriscus,  and  that  he  has 
feithfully  recorded  the  numbers  that  had  been  related  to  him.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  numbers  were  at  first  grossly  exaggerated 
in  order  to  please  Xerxes  himself,  and  were  still  further  magnified  by  the 
Greeks  to  exalt  their  own  heroism  in  overcoming  such  an  enormous  host. 
The  exact  number  of  the  invading  army  cannot  be  determined ;  but  we 
may  safely  conclude,  from  all  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  waa  the 
largest  ever  assembled  at  any  period  of  history. 

§  7.  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the  coast, 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  principal  dties  through  .which  he 
passed  had  to  furnish  a  day's  meal  for  the  immense  host,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  made  preparations  many  months  heforehimd.  The  cost  of 
feeding  such  a  multitude  brought  many  cities  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
island  of  Thasos  alone,  which  bad  to  undertake  this  onerous  duty  on 
account  of  its  possessions  on  the  mainland,  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
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400  talents,  or  nearly  £100,000  in  our  money ;  and  a  witty  citizen  of 
Abdcra  recommended  his  countrymen  to  return  thaiilss  to  the  gods, 
because  Xerxes  was  satisfied  with  one  meal  in  the  day.  At  Acantlius, 
Xerxes  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  canal,  which  had  been 
executed  by  his  order.  Here  he  parted  for  the  firet  time  from  his  fleet, 
■which  was  directed  te  double  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene, 
,  and  wait  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Therma,  which  is  better  known  by 
its  later  name  of  Thessalonica.  In  his  march  throagh  the  wild  and  woody 
country  between  Acantlms  and  Therma,  his  baggage-csanels  were  attacked 
by  lions,  which  then  existed  in  this  part  of  Europe.*  At  Therma  he 
rejoined  his  fleet,  and  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  till  he  reached 
Mount  Olympus,  separating  Macedonia  from  the  country  properly  called 
Hellas.  The  part  of  Europe  through  which  he  had  hitherto  marclied  had 
been  already  conquered  by  Megabazus  and  Mardonius,  and  yielded  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time 
about  to  leave  his  own  dominions  and  tread  upon  the  Hellenic  soiL 

§  8.  The  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes  had  been  no  secret  in  Greece ; 
(Bxd  while  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Sardis,  a  congress  of  the  Grecian 
states  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  Isthmus  of  Ctorinth.  This  congress 
had  been  convened  by  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  wlio  now  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  unite  the  members  of  the  HeUenio  race  in  one  great 
league  for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  their  homes.  But  in  tliis  at- 
tempt they  fiiiled.  The  salvation  of  Greece  appeared  to  depend  upon  its 
unanimity,  and  this  unanimity  could  not  be  obtsuned.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  countless  boats  of  Xerxes,  and  so  absurd  did  it  seem  to  offer 
resistance  to  his  supei'human  power,  tiiat  many  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
once  tendered  their  submission  to  him  when  he  sent  to  demand  earth  and 
water,  and  others  at  a  greater  distance  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
congress. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  Hellenic  world,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  see 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  Persian 
despot.  The  only  people  north  and  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  who 
rern^ned  faitiiful  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  were  tlie  Athenians  and 
Phocians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  Bceotian  towns  of  Platrea  and 
Theapiie.  The  other  people  in  Northern  Greece  were  either  partisans  of 
the  Persians,  like  the  Thebans,  or  were  unwilling  to  mate  any  great 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  powerfal  city  of  Argos  stood  sullenly  aloof.  The 
Argives  had  never  forgotten  that  they  were  once  the  ruling  people  in 
Peloponnesus.  They  had  made  ■  many  attempts  to  resist  the  growing 
power  and  influence  of  Sparta';  but  aboai  five  years  before  the  battle  of 

*  Tlie  figure  of  a  lion  seizing  a  bull  is  found  on  the  reTerae '  of  the  eoiiis  of  Acau- 
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Marathon  (u.  c.  595),  tiiey  hail  heeu  effectually  humbled  by  the  great 
victory  which  tlie  Spavtan  king,  Cleomenes,  had  gained  over  them,  and  in 
which  si9  many  as  six  thousand  of  their  citizens  perished.  They  therefore 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  with  indifference,  if  not  with  pleasure, 
fuid  were  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch than  to  the  supremacy  of  their  hated  rivals.  The  Achteans  likewise 
took  no  part  in  the  contest,  probably  from  hatred  to  the  Dorians,  who  had 
driven  their  ancestors  from  their  homes. 

From  the  more  distant  members  of  the  Hellenic  lace  no  assistance  was 
obtained.  Envoys  had  been  sent  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  to  Crete, 
Corcyra,  and  Syracuse.  The  Ctetans  excused  themselves  under  pretence  ■ 
of  an  oracle.  The  CorcyriEans  promised  their  aid,  and  despatched  a  fleet 
of  sixty  vessels,  biit  with  strict  ordets  not  to  double  Cape  Malea  til!  the 
result  of  the  contest  should  be  known.  Gtelon,  the  ruler  of  Syracuse, 
offered  to  send  a  powerful  armament,  provided  the  commaiid  of  the  alUed 
forces  was  intrusted  to  him;  but  the  envoys  did  not  venture  to  accept 
a  proposal,  which  would  liave  ^li'  'jd  both  Sparta  and  Athens  under  the 
control  of  a  Sicilian  despot. 

§  9.  The  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Gi-ecian  independence  by  so  many 
of  the  Greeks  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  especially,  set  a  noble  example  of  an  enlarged  patriotism. 
They  became  reconciled  to  the  .^^netans,  and  thus  gwned  for  the  com- 
mon cause  the  powerful  navy  of  their  rivaL  They  readily  granted  to  the 
Spartans  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  al- 
though they  fonished  two  thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  fleet.  Their 
illustrious  citizen  Themistocles  was  the  soul  of  the  congress.  I'He  sought 
to  enkindle  in  the  other  Greeks  some  portion  of  the  ardor  and  energy 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  breathing  into  (he  Athenians.  The  confed- 
erates boimd  themselves  to  resist  to  the  death ;  and  in  case  of  success,  to 
consecrate  to  the  Delphian  god  a  tenth  of  the  properly  of  every  Grecian 
state  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians  without  being  compelled  by 
irresistible  necessity. 

The  congress  had  now  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  should  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  Persians.  The  Thessalians,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  the 
Aleuadie  to  their  cities,  ui^ed  the  congress  to  send  a  body  of  men  to  guard 
the  pass  of  Tempe,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Kortliem  Greece.  They 
promised  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  defence ;  adding,  that,  if  the  request 
was  refused,  they  should  be  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  Pereians. 
Accordingly  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  sent  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  tlie  Spartan  Eucenetus  and  the  Athenian  Themistocles. 
The  pass  of  Tempe  is  a  long  and  narrow  defile  in  Mount  Olympus,  through 
which  the  river  Peneus  forces  its  way  into  the  sea.  On  each  side,  steep 
and  inaccessible  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  in  some  parts  ap- 
proach so  closely  as  to  leave  scarcely  sufficient  space  for  a  road.     It  is  im- 
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posaible  for  an  army  to  force  its  way  through  this  pass,  if  defended  by  a 
resolute  body  of  men ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  Grecian  com- 
mandera  perceived  that  it  would  ba  easy  for  the  Persians  to  land  troops  in 
their  rear ;  aad  they  learnt  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  another  pas- 
sage across  Mount  Olympus,  a  little  farther  to  the  west.  For  these  reasons 
they  considered  it  necessary  to  abandon  this  position,  and  return  to  the 
Isthmns  of  Corinth.  Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  Thessaly  to  Xerxes. 

§  10.  Alter  Tempe,  the  next  spot  in  Greece  most  convenient  for  de- 
fence against  an  invading  army  is  the  pass  of  Thennopylfe.  This  cele- 
braf«d  pass  lies  between  the  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  of  CEta,  and 
an  inaccessible  morass  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malian  Gulf.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length.  At  each  of  its  extremities  the  mounfmns  approach  so  near 
the  morass,  aa  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  psasage  of  a  single  carriage. 
These  narrow  entrances  were  called  Pylre,  or  the  Gates.  The  Northern,  or 
to  speak  more  properly,  the  western  Gi;ate,  was  close  to  the  town  of  Anthela, 
where  the  Amphietyonic  Council  heh'  xti  autumnal  meetings;  while  the 
Bontliern,  or  the  eastern  Gate,  was  neaj-  thL  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  The 
space  between  the  gates  waa  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished 
by  its  hot  springs,  from  which  the  pass  derived  the  name  of  Thermopylie, 
or  the  "  Hot  Oatos."  This  pass  was  aa  defensible  as  that  of  Tempe,  and 
in  one  important  respect  possessed  a  decided  superiority;  over  the  latter. 
The  island  of  Eubcea  is  here  separated  from  Uie  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  which  in  one  part  is  only  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  easy,  hy  defending  this  part  of  the  sea  with  a  fleet,  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  landing  troops  at  the  southeni  end  of  the  pass.* 


*  Tlie  present  co  d    o    of  Therm  p 
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§  11.  Tiie  Greeks  therefore  resolved  fo  make  a  stand  at  Tliermopylte, 
and  to  defend  at  tlie  same  time  both  the  pass  and  the  Eubrean  strait. 
The  whole  alhed  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eurybiades, 
swled  to  the  north  of  Euhcea,  and  took  up  its  station  off  that  portion  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  which  faces  Magnesia,  and  the  entraace  to  the 
Thessahan  Gul^  and  which  was  called  Ai-temisium,  from  a  neighboring 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was,  however,  only  a  small  land  force  that 
was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Thermopylse.  When  the  arrivsJ  of  Xerxes  at 
Therma  became  known,  the  Greeks  were  upon  the  point  of  celebraling  the 
Olympic  games,  and  the  festival  of  the  Carnean  Apollo,  which  was  ob- 
served with  great  solemnity  at  Sparta  and  in  the  other  Doric  states.  The 
Peloponnesians  could  not  make  up  their  mmda  to  neglect  these  sacred 
games,  even  when  tJie  dreaded  enemy  was  almost  at  their  doors.  They 
therefore  resolved  fo  send  forward  only  a  small  detadunent,  which  they 
thought  would  be  suffident  lo  maintain  the  pass  till  the  festivals  were  over, 
when  they  would  be  able  to  mareh  against  Xerxes  with  all  their  forces. 
The  command  of  this  body  was  intrusted  to  the  Spartan  kmg,  Leorudas, 
the  younger  brother  and  successor  of  Cleomenes,  It  consisted  of  300 
Spartans,  wiUa  their  attendant  Helots,  aod  nearly  3,000  hoplites  from  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states.  In  their  march  through  Eteotia  they  were 
joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Grecian  independence,  and  also  by  400  Thebans,  whom  Leonidas  com- 
pelled the  Theban  government  to  famish,  much  against  its  will.  On  their 
arrival  at  Thennopylas,  their  forces  were  still  further  augmented  by  1,000 
Ptodans  and  a  body  of  Opuntiaa  Locriana,  so  that  their  numbers  were 
not  much  short  of  7,000  men. 

It  was  now  that  Leonidas  learnt,  for  the  first  liMe,  that  there  was  an 
unfrequented  path  over  Mount  (Eta,  by  which  a  foe  might  penetrate  into 
Southern  Greece  without  marching  through  Thermopyla;.  This  path,  com- 
mendng  near  Trachis,  ascended  the  northern  side  of  the  mountmn  called 
Anopfea,  along  the  torrent  of  tlie  Asopns,  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of 
Mount  CEta,  and  descended  on  the  southern  side  near  the  termination  of 
the  pass  at  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  Leonidas  was  informed  of  the 
existence  of  this  path  by  the  Phocians ;  and,  at  their  own  deane,  he  posted 
them  at  the  summit,  to  defend  it  against  the  enemy.     The  Spartan  king 

wlilch  lit  the  Ume  of  the  battle  mia  covered  with  water.  But  the  pass  itself  would  be  as 
difficult  fat-  au  iiivndiiig  arm;  to  force  agtuust  a  small  body  of  defenders  as  it  was  found 
to  he  by  the  PerBians.  The  hot  springs  have  incrusted  the  ground  for  many  acres,  over 
■which  tiie  traveller  walks  or  ridea,  every  step  oansiog  a  hoKoK  sound.  At  present  the 
etreama  are  made  to  move  the  wheel  of  a  mill  to  grind  com  tbr  the  uei^boring  villages, 
ahnost  in  the  shadow  oftbepoli/iaidriBrt,  where  the  Three  Hundred  were  buried.  From  the 
mill  a  constant  vapor  arises,  as  If  steam-works  were  in  operation  thera.  The  heat  of  the 
water  is  about  111  degress  of  Fahrenheit  A  bath  at  Thermopjlai  Is  not  only  very  refresh- 
ing after  a  hard  day's  journey,  but  would  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  rheumatism  and 
other  similar  complaintB,  if  the  patieut  could  only  get  there.  The  scenery,  independent  of 
its  great  historical  nsscointions,  is  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  liigliest  degree.  —  Ed. 
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took  up  Ha  ataiion,  witJi  the  remainder  of  his  ti'oops,  within  the  pass  of 
Thermopjlse.  He  rendered  his  position  still  strongei'  by  i-ebnildiDg  across 
the  norttera  entrance  a  wall,  which  had  been  erected  in  fbnner  days  by 
tiie  Phociana,  but  which  hkd  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins.  Having  llius 
made  all  his  arrangements,  Leonidas  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  host.  But  the  majority  of  the  men  did  not  share  the  calmness  of 
their  general ;  fuid  so  great  became  dieir  alarm  at  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  when  the  multitudinous  forces  of  Xerxes  began  to  draw  near, 
tliat  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  abandon  their  present  position 
and  make  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  their  point  of  defence.  It  was  only  the 
personal  influence  of  Leonidas,  seconded  by  the  indignant  remonstrances 
of  the  Phocians  and  Locriana,  which  previuled  upon  them  to  continue 
feitliful  to  their  post.  At  the  same  time,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the 
VM'ious  cities,  urging  them  to  send  him  immediate  reinforcements. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  ai'rived  within  sight  of  Thermopyte. 
He  had  heard  that  a  handful  of  desperate  men,  commanded  by  a  Spartan, 
had  determined  to  dispute  his  passage,  but  he  refused  to  beHeve  the  news. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  when  a  1  oiseman  whom  he  had  sent  lo  re- 
connoitre, brought  back  woid  that  he  hxd  seen  sevei-al  Spartans  outside 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  pass  some  amusmg  themselves  with  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  others  combing  their  long  ban  In  great  perplexity,  he 
sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratu  who  hid  accompanied  him  fixim 
Persia,  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  sud  madness,  Demaratus replied, 
that  the  Spartans  would  defend  the  pass  (o  the  death,  and  that  it  was  their 
practice  to  dress  their  heads  with  peculiar  care  when  lliey  were  going  to 
hazard  their  lives.  Xerxes  still  could  not  believe  that  they  were  mad 
enough  to  resist  his  mighty  host,  fmd  delayed  his  attack  for  four  days, 
expecting  that  they  would  disperse  of  theu"  own  accord.  Later  writers 
related,  that  Xerxes  sent  lo  them  to  deliver  up  their  mtqs.  Leonidas 
d^red  him  "  lo  come  and  take  them."  One  of  the  Spartans  being  told 
that "  the  Persian  host  was  so  prodigious,  that  their  an-ows  would  con- 
ceal the  sun  " :  —  "  So  much  the  better,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  then 
fight  in  the  shade," 

At  length,  upon  the  fifth  day,  Xeraes  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  Medes 
to  advance  against  the  presumptuous  foes,  and  bring  them  into  his  pres- 
ence. Eemembering  their  former  gloi-y  as  the  masters  of  Asia,  and  anx- 
ious to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Medes  fought  with  bravery ; 
but  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  avail  in  such  a  narrow  space,  and 
they  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  long  spears  and  steady  ranks  of  the  Greeks. 
Aft^  the  combat  had  lasted  a  long  time  witii  heavy  loss  to  the  Medes. 
Xerxes  ordered  his  ten  thousand  "  Immortals  "  to  advance.  But  these 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Xerxes  beheld  the  repulse  of  his 
troops  ieom  a  lofty  throne  which  had  been  provided  for  Mm,  and  was  seen 
to  leap  thrice  from  his  seat  in  an  agony  of  feai-  or  rage. 
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§  13.  Or  the  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with  no  better 
success ;  and  Xerxes  was  beginning  to  despsor  of  forcing  his  way  tlirough 
the  pass,  when  a  Malian,  of  the  name  of  Ephialtes,  betrayed  to  the  Persiau 
king  the  secret  of  tte  path  across  the  mountains.  Overjoyed  at  tliis  dis- 
covery, a  sti-ong  detachmeat  of  Persians  was  ordei-ed  lo  follow  the  traitor. 
They  set  out  at  nighfiall,  and  at  daybreak  tad  nearly  readied  the  summit, 
where  tlie  Phociaus  were  stationed.  In  Greece  tjhe  dawn  of  day  is  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  stDbess  ;  and  the  univei-sal  silence  was  first  broken 
by  tie  trampling  of  so  many  men  upon  the  leaves  with  which  the  sides  of 
Ite  moimtains  were  sti-ewed.  The  Phocians  flew  to  arms,  and,  anxious 
for  their  own  safety,  became  unmindful  of  the  important  trust  which  had 
been  committed  to  them,  abandoned  the  path,  and  took  refuge  on  the  high- 
est part  of  the  ridge.  The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue  them, 
continued  their  march  along  the  path,  and  began  to  descend  the  southern 
side  of  the  mounttun. 

Meantime  Leonidas  aud  his  troops  had  reeeived  ample  notice  of  the 
impending  danger.  During  the  night,  deserters  from  the  enemy  had 
brought  him  the  news  ;  and  their  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  his  own 
scouts  on  the  hills.  In  the  council  of  war,  which  was  forthwith  summoned 
by  Leonidas,  opinions  were  divided ;  the  majority  recommended  that  they 
should  retire  from  a  position  which,  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  re- 
serve their  lives  for  the  fiiture  safety  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  refused 
to  retreat.  As  a  Spartan  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  to  conquer  or  to  die 
in  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  waa  the  more  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  smce  an  oracle  had  declai-ed  that  either  Sparta  itself  or  a  Spartan 
kmg  must  perish  by  the  Pei-siaa  arms.  His  three  hundred  comrades  were 
fully  equal  to  the  same  hei-oism  which  actuated  their  king  ;  and  the  seven 
hundred  The^ians  resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  this  gallant  baud.  He 
allowed  the  i-est  of  the  allies  to  retire,  with  the  exception  of  the  foui-  hun- 
dred Bosotians,  whom  he  retained  as  hostages. 

§  14.  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  fill  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  was 
expected  that  the  detachment  sent  across  the  mountain  would  arrive  at 
the  I'ear  of  the  pass.  But  Leonidas  and  his  comrades,  only  anxious  to  sell 
their  lives  as  deai'ly  as  possible,  did  not  wait  behind  the  wall  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  Persians,  but  advanced  into  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  pass,  wid  charged  the  enemy  with  desperate  valor.  Numbers  of  the 
Persians  were  shun ;  many  were  driven  into  the  neighboring  sea ;  and 
others  again  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  vast  hosts  behind  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  exhortations  of  their  ofilcers,  and  the  constant  use  of  the 
lash,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  barbarians  could  be  brought  to  face 
this  handful  of  heroes.  As  long  as  the  Greeks  could  maintam  their  ranks 
they  repelled  every  attack ;  but  when  their  spears  were  broken,  and  they 
had  only  -their  swords  left,  the  enemy  began  to  press  in  between  them. 
Leonidiis  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell,  and  around  his  body  the  battie 
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raged  fiercer  than  ever.  Tte  Persians  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  ohtain 
possession  of  it;  but  four  times  tkey  were  driven  back  by  the  Greeks 
with  great  slaughter.  At  length,  thinned  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  wounds,  this  noble  band  retired  within  the  pass,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  hillock  behind  tlie  walL  Meanwhile,  the  deUchment 
which  had  been  sent  across  the  mountams  began  to  enter  the  pass  fi-om 
the  south.  The  Thebawa  seized  the  opportunity  of  begging  quarter,  pro- 
claiming that  they  had  been  forced  to  light  against  their  will.  Then-  lives 
were  spared ;  and  the  detachment  marched  on  through  the  pass.  The 
surviving  heroes  were  now  surrounded  on  every  side,  overwhehned  with 
a  shower  of  missiles,  and  killed  to  a  man. 

§  15.  On  the  hillock  whei-e  tlie  Gi-eeks  made  their  last  stand,  a  maitle 
lion  was  set  up  m  honor  of  Leonidas.  Two  other  monuments  were  also 
erected  near  the  spot.  The  inscription  on  the  first  recorded  « that  four 
thousand  Peloponneaiaus  had  here  fought  with  three  hundred  myriads  (or 
three  millions)  of  foes."  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  the  Spartans 
aloae,  contained  the  memorable  words :  — 

"  Strauger,  the  tidings  to  tha  Spartans  tell, 
That  here,  obaying  their  commands,  we  fell."  * 

Both  of  these  ep^rams  were  probably  written  by  the  poet  Shnonides,  who 
also  celebrated  the  glory  of  tlie  heroes  of  Thermopyte  in  a  noble  ode, 
of  which  the  following  frs^ment  is  stUl  extant ; — 

"  Of  those  who  at  tliermopylBe  were  slain, 
Glorious  the  doom,  and  hBautifnl  the  lot; 
Their  tomh  an  nltiu-i  men  fVom  tears  refrain 
To  honor  (iem,  nnd  praise,  but  inonm  them  not. 
Suoli  sepulchre,  nor  drear  deoay 

Nor  aU-deatrqying  Ome  shEill  waste;  this  right  have  ihey. 
Within  their  grare  tlie  homo-bred  glory 
Of  Greece  was  laid ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidaa  the  Spartun,  in  whose  story 
A  wreath  of  famous  virtiia  ever  lives."  f 

g  16.  WTule  Leonidas  had  been  fighting  at  Thermopylse,  the  Greek 
fleet  had  also  been  eng^ed  with  the  Persians  at  Artemisium.  The 
Greek  ships  assembled  off  the  northern  coast  of  Eubosa  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  in  number,  commanded,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  by 
the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  The  Athenian  squadron  was  led  by  Themisto- 
cles  and  the  Comthian  by  Adeimantus ;  but  of  the  other  commanders  we 
have  no  mention.  Three  vessels  were  sent  ahead  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Persians.  Off  the  island  of  Sciathus  they  were  captured  by  a 
squadron  of  ten  Persian  vessels,  which  had  in  like  manner  been  de- 
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spatched  by  iJie  Pei-siaa  admiral  to  obtain  intelligence.  As  soon  as  the 
Gi-eeks  at  Artemisiiim  heard  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  such  as  had 
taken  possession  of  the  soldiers  of  Leonidas  upon  the  adyajice  of  the  land 
force  of  the  Persians.  But  Eurybiades  did  not  possess  the  same  influence 
over  hia  men  as  the  Spartan  king;  and  the  whole  fleet  abandoned  their 
position,  and  sailed  up  the  channel  between  Eubosa  and  the  mfuuland  to 
Chalcis,  where  the  straits,  being  only  forty  yards  across,  might  easily  be 
defended  by  a  few  ships.  This  retreat  was  equivalent  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  it  gave  the  Persians  full  libeity  to 
land  troops  m  the  i-ew  of  the  defenders  of  Theimopylie.  But  now  a 
mightier  power  than  that  of  man  came  forward,  and  saved  the  Greeks  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

§  17.  The  Persian  admiral,  having  leamt  from  the  ten  ships  sent  on 
the  look-out  that  the  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  fi-om  the  Gulf  of  Thei-ma, 
and  arrived  m  one  day  at  ahnost  the  southern  comer  of  Magnesia.  Along 
the  greater  part  of  this  coast  the  high  and  precipitous  rocks  of  Mount  Pe- 
lion  Ime  the  water's  edge  ;  but  there  is  an  open  beach  for  a  short  distance 
between  the  town  of  Casthantea  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Here  the 
Persian  admiral  determined  to  pass  the  night ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  number 
of  hia  ships,  only  a  sm^  portion  of  them  could  be  draivn  up  on  shore  ;  the 
remainder  rode  at  anchor  eight  Imes  deep.  In  this  position  they  were 
overt^en  on  the  following  morning  by  a  sudden  hurricane,  which  blew 
upon  the  shore  with  irresistible  fnry.  The  sliips  were  torn  from  their 
anchorage,  and  driven  against  one  another,  and  dashed  agfunst  the  cliSs. 
For  tb-ee  days  and  three  nights  the  tempest  raged  without  intermission; 
and  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  calm  at  length  returned,  the  shore  was  seen 
strewed  for  many  miles  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  At  least  four  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed,  together  with  a  countless  number  of  tnuis- 
ports,  stores,  and  treasures.  The  remsunder  of  tlie  fleet  doubled  the  south- 
em  promontoiy  of  Magnesia,  and  cast  anchor  at  AphetiB  at  the  entrance 
to  the  PagasieaB  Gulf. 

§  18,  The  news  of  this  len-ible  disaster,  which  report  had  magnified 
into  the  entii-e  destraction  of  the  Peraian  fleet,  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
Greeks  at  Chalcis.  They  now  sailed  back  with  the  utmost  speed  to  their 
former  station  at  Artemisium,  which  is  opposite  Aphetfe,  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  miles.  But  great  was  their  surprise  at  seemg  that  the  Per- 
sians ^tiH  possessed  such  an  overwhelming  number  of  ships.  The  sight 
agiun  struck  them  with  alarm  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Chalcis,  when  the  Eubceana  seat  one  of  their  citizens  to  Tliemislocles,  with 
an  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condilion  that  he  should  induce  the  Greek 
commanders  to  remain  and  hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  the  island. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Themistocles  had  already  urged  his  associates 
in  command  to  defend  the  Eubosan  strait  against  the  enemy,  and  he  there- 
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fore  readily  undertook  the  commiasioa  offered  him  bj  the  Eubceans.  In 
all  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks  seldom  had  sufficient  principle  to 
resist  a  bribe ;  and  Themistoclea  was  now  enabled  to  accomplish  hy 
money  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  argument.  By  giving  five  talents  to 
the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  three  to  the  Corinthian  Adpmantus,  and  presents 
to  the  other  commanders,  he  prevailed  upon,  them  to  remain. 

While  the  Greeks  were  0ms  brought  witli  difficulty  to  face  the  enemy, 
the  Persian  fleet  was  animated  with  a  very  different  spirit.  They  felt 
confident  of  victory,  and  their  only  fear  was  lest  the  Greeks  should  escape 
them.  In  order  'to  prevent  this,  they  sent  a  squadron  of  two  hundred 
ships,  with  instructions  to  ssaI  round  Buhcea  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks.  Themistocles  had  now  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  comi'ades  with 
sufficient  courage  to  sial  forth  and  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  being 
anxious  to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  nautical  evolutions  of  the 
enemy  before  they  ventured  upon  a  decisive  engagement,  (hey  waited  till 
it  was  nearly  dusk.  Their  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  their 
stems  pointed  inwards ;  and  they  seemed  to  he  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  who  began  to  close  in  upon  them  on  every  side.  But  suddenly,  at 
a  given  signal,  they  rowed  out  in  all  directions,  and  attacked  the  enemy's 
ships,  of  which  they  took  or  disabled  no  fewer  than  thiity.  The  Persians 
were  not  prepared  for  such  boldness,  and  were  at  first  tin-own  into  confu- 
sion ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  began  to  inflict  considerable  damage  upon 
the  Greeks,  when  night  put  au  end  to  the  contest,  and  each  fleet  returned 
to  its  former  station,  —  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium,  and  the  Pei'sians  to 


§  19.  This  auspicious  commencement  raised  the  courage  of  the  Greeks, 
and  gave  them  greater  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  They  were  still 
fiirther  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the  following  night.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  gods  had  come  to  fight  on  their  side.  For  although  it  was  the  middle 
of  summer,  at  which  season  r^n  rarely  falls  in  Greece,  another  terrific 
storm  burst  upon  the  Persians.  AU  night  long  it  blew  upon  the  coast  at 
Aphetie,  thus  causing  little  inconvenience  to  the  Greeks  upon  the  opposite 
shoi-e.  The  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet  sustained  considerable  dam- 
age; and  the  squadron  which  was  skiing  round  Euhcea  was  completely" 
destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  eastern  side  of  this  island  is  an  un- 
broken line  of  precipitous  rocks,  with  scarcely  a  ravine  in  which  even  a 
boat  am  bo  hauled  up;  The  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  o3 
one  of  the  most  dangeixius  parts  of  the  coast,  called  "  the  Hollows,"  and 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  tidings  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Persian  fleet  reached  the 
Greeks  on  the  following  day ;  and  while  they  were  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods  m  their  favor,  they  were 
animated  to  still  greater  confidence  by  the  arrival  of  flfty-three  fresh 
Athenian  ships.     With  this  reinforcement  they  sailed  out  in  the  jJter- 
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noon,  and  destroyed  some  Cilician  stips  at  their  moorings ;  but  the  Per- 
sian fleet  had  suffered  too  mucli  from  the  storm  in  the  precedbg  night  to 
engage  in  battle. 

§  20.  Indignant  at  these  insults,  and  di-eading  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  the 
Persians  prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the  following  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  noon  they  sailed  towards  Arlemisium  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  The  Greelts  kept  near  the  shore,  that  they  might  not  be  sup- 
roanded,  and  to  prevent  the  Persians  from  bringing  their  whole  fleet  into 
action.  The  battle  raged  ftiriously  the  whole  day,  and  each  side  fought 
with  determined  valor.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  themselves  most 
among  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Both  parties 
suffered  severely ;  and  though  the  Persians  lost  a  greater  number  of  shi]>s 
and  men,  yet  so  many  of  the  Greek  vessels  were  disabled,  that  they  found 
it  would  be  unpossible  to  renew  the  combat. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Greek  commanders  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  retreat ;  and  their  determination  was  hastened  by  the  iul^lli- 
gence  which  they  now  received,  that  Leonidaa  and  his  companions  had 
fellen,  and  that  Xerxes  was  master  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyhe.  They  forth- 
with sailed  up  the  Euboean  channel,  the  Corinthians  leading  the  van  wid 
the  Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  various  landing-places  along 
'  the  coast  Themistoctea  set  up  mscriplions,  calling  upon  the  loniana  not  lo 
fight  against  their  fathers.  He  did  this  in  the  hopes  either  of  detaching 
some  of  the  lonians  fi-om  the  Persians,  or  at  any  rate  of  making  them 
objects  of  suspicion  to  Xerxes,  and  thus  preventing  the  monarch  from 
employing  them  in  any  important  service.  Having  sailed  through  the 
Eubcean  strait,  the  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  did  not 
stop  till  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  BATTLE   ( 


§  1.  Results  of  the  BattJo  of  ThormopyliC.  ^  2.  Alanii  sind  flight  of  the  Atheniaiie, 
4  3.  March  of  the  rarsisua  and  Attttinpt  upon  Dolphi.  I,  i.  Tilting  of  Athens  and 
Arrival  of  the  Persian  Fleet.  5  6.  Dissensions  and  Dshates  of  the  Greeks,  5  8.  Stmta- 
gem  of  Themisloclea.  Arrival  of  Aiisleides.  \  7.  Position  of  the  Hostile  FlsetB.  Prep- 
itrationa  for  the  Combat.  J  8.  Battle  of  Snlamis.  ^  B.  Defeat  and  Flight  of  Xerxaa. 
§  10.  Pursnlt  of  the  Greeks.  J  11.  Homeward  March  of  Xerxes.  J  12.  The  (ii-eeka 
celebrate  Oieir  Victory.  ^  13.  Carthaginian  Espedition  lo  Sicily.  Defeat  and  Dentil 
of  Hamiloar. 


§  1.  The  apathy  of  the  La^^dsemonians  in  neglecting  to  provide  a 
sufficient  defence  against  the  advancing  host  of  Xerxes  seems  altogether 
unaccountable ;  nor  ia  it  easy  to  underetaQd  why  the  Athenians  themselves 
did  not  send  a  single  troop  to  aid  m  defending  Thermopylffi.  The  heroic 
and  long-sustained  resistance  of  the  handful  of  men  who  perished  in  that 
pass,  aa  well  as  the  previous  battle  of  Marathon,  clearly  proves  that  & 
moderately  numerous  force,  together  with  ordinary  militaiy  precautions, 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  Persians.  But  the 
small  body  to  which  that  duty  was  assigned  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  The  forcing  of  the  pass  annihilated  the  chief  defence  of 
Southern  Greece.  Many  of  the  Grecian  states  which  before  were  waver- 
ing now  declared  for  the  invader,  and  sent  contingents  lo  his  army; 
whilst  his  fleet  ^was  also  strengthened  by  reinforceMenls  from  Carystus 
and  the  Cyclades. 
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The  Athenians  were  now  fhreatened  with  inevitahle  destruction.  The 
Peloponnesians  had  utterly  neglected  their  promise  of  assembling  a  force 
in  Bteotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica;  and  there  was  consequentJy 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Persians  from  marching  straight  to  Athens.  The 
isolated  position  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  probahly  influenced  them  in 
their  selfish  policy;  at  all  events,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Ther- 
mopylai,  they  abandoned  Attica  and  the  adjoining  states  to  their  fat«, 
whilst  ihaj  ati-ained  CTOry  nerve  to  secure  themselves  by  fortifying  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  in  this  selfish  proceedmg  they  ovei^ 
looked  (he  fact  that  their  large  extent  of  coast  could  not  be  thus  secured 
from  the  descent  of  the  Persian  fleet.  But  after  all,  the  greatest  as  well 
as  the  most  pressing  danger  arose  from  the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  sea,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  were  much  more  nearly  matched ;  and  if  the 
multitudinous  land  forces  of  the  Persian  monai-ch  were  once  arrested  m 
their  progress,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was  perhaps  little  reason  to 
dread  that  his  fleet,  composed  mostly  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  able  to  make 
any  permanent  impression  on  the  Peloponnesus,  or  indeed  to  remain  upon 
the  coast  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  Athenians,  relying  upon  the  march  of  a  Peloponne^an  army 
into  Bteotia,  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  security  of  their  femiUes  and 
property,  and  beheld  with  terror  and  dismay  the  bai-barian  host  in  foil 
march  towards  their  city.  Fortunately,  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  retiring  fi^m 
Artemisium,  had  stopped  at  Salimiis  on  its  way  to  Triezen,  where  it  had 
been  ordered  to  re-assembJe ;  said,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
Earybiades  consented  lo  remain  for  a  tune  at  Salamis,  and  to  assist  the 
Athenian  citizens  in  transporting  their  femilies  and  etfects.  It  was  thus 
by  accident,  and  not  from  any  preconcerted  militaiy  plan,  that  Salamis 
became  the  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet. 

In  aix.days,  it  was  calculated,  Xei-iea  would  be  at  Athens,— a  short 
space  lo  remove  the  population  of  a  whole  city;  but  fear  and  necessity 
work  wonders.  Before  it  had  elapsed,  all  who  were  willhig  to  abandon 
their  homes  had  been  safely  transported,  some  to  .ffigina,  the  greater  part 
to  Trmzen,  where  they  met  with  an  hospitable  reception ;  but  many  could 
not  be  induced  to  proceed  fai-ther  than  Salamis.  It  was  necessary  for 
Themistoeles  to  use  all  his  art  and  all  Ids  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
Those  who  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  were  assailed  with  the  terrors 
of  superstition.  On  a  first  interrogiOion  the  oracle  of  Delphi  wai-ned 
the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  eaiih,  since  nothing  could  save 
them  from  destruction.  In  a  second  response  the  Delphian  god  was  more 
obscure  but  less  alarming.  "The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women 
childless," — yet  "  when  all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  would  still  shelter  the 
Athenians."  In  the  interpretation  of  Themistoeles,  by  wh6m  these  words 
had  perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.    As  a  further  persuasion,  it  was 
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declared  tliat  the  Sacred  Serpent,  which  haunted  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pohaa,  on  the  Acropolis,  had  deserted  the  sanctuaiy ;  and  could  the  citi- 
zens hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  their  guardian  deity  ? 

In  some,  however,  auperslilioa,  combined  with  loye  of  their  ancient 
homes,  worked  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  oraele  wluch  declared  the 
safety  of  the  Athenians  to  lie  m  their  wooden  waJls  might  admit  of  an- 
other meanmg ;  and  a  few,  especially  among  tlie  aged  and  the  poor,  re- 
solved to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Acropohs,  and  to  fortify  its  accessihle 
or  western  front  with  barricades  of  timber.  Not  only  in  them,  Imt  even 
in  those  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  country  grew 
Btivinger  in  proportion  as  tlie  danger  of  losing  it  beeame  more  imminent. 
The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions.  Tliemistodes  pro- 
posed a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banishment,  and  specially  includ- 
ed in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  Ai-ist^ides.  The  rich  and  the  aristocratic 
assisted  the  dty  both  by  tlieir  example  and  their  money.  The  Hippeis, 
or  knights,  headed  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  MiUiades,  marched  in  procession 
fo  the  Acropolis  to  hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
to  fetch  thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  ancient  habits  and  privi- 
leges. The  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted  its  public  authority 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  eqvupment  of  the  tleet  and  the  support  of 
the  poorer  emigrants,  but  contributed  to  those  objects  by  the  private  mu- 
nificence of  its  members.  The  fimd  was  increased  by  tlie  poHcy  of  The- 
mistocles.  Under  tiie  pretext  that  the  (Jorgon's  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each  departmg 
citizen  should  be  searched,  and  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state  the 
private  treasures  which  were  about  to  be  exported. 

§  3.  "While  these  things  were  passmg  at  Athens,  the  Persian  ai-my  was 
in  full  march  towards  the  city.  Xerxes  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Olympic  games  still  deterred  the  Peloponnesiaaa  from  opposing  his  prog- 
ress ;  nor  ivas  his.  astonishment  dimmished  on  learning  that  the  prize, 
wliieh  occasioned  so  much  excitement  and  emulation,  was  a  sucple  wreath 
of  the  wild-olive.  Of  the  states  which  lay  between  Thennopyhe  and 
Attica,  the  Phodans  alone  reihsed  to  submit  to  the  Persians.  Under  the 
conduct  of  the  Thessalians,  the  Persian  army  poured  into  Phods,  but 
found  only  deserted  towns ;  several  of  which,  however,  they  plundered 
and  destroyed.  The  same  fate  attended  Thespite  and  FhUea,  the  only 
towns  of  Bosotia  which  declined  to  acknowledge  the  conquerar. 

On  his  march  lowaKls  Athens,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army 
to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  unsuccessM.  The 
god  of  the  most  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hellenic  world  vindicated  at  once 
the  majesty  of  his  sanctuary  and  tlie  truth  of  his  predictions.  He  forbade 
the  Delphians  to  remove  the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his 
shrine,  and  encouraged  by  divine  poi-tents  the  handful  of  priests  and  dti- 
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zen3  who  ventui-ed  to  roniaia  and  defend  his  temple.  The  saored  arma 
preserved  in  the  inner  ceils,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch,  were 
miraculously  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god  himself  interfered  to 
arm  hia  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed  the  rugged  path,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and  had  already  reached 
the  temple  of  Athena  Proniea,  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  and  two  crags, 
suddenly  detaching  themselves  from  the  mountain,  rolled  down  upon  the 
Persians,  and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by  two  war- 
riors of  sujjerhuraan  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted  the  Delphians  in 
defending  their  temple.  The  Delphians  tliemselves  confirmed  the  report, 
averring  that  the  two  warriors  were  the  heroes  Phylacns  and  Antonoiis. 
Herodotus,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Athena 
Prousea  the  identical  crags  which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  near  the 
spot  may  still  be  seen  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain. 

§  4,  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis  occupied  by 
a  handful  of  desperate  citizens,  whom  the  Peisistratids  in  his  suite  in  vain 
exhorled  to  surrender.  The  nature  of  the  Acropolis  might,  indeed,  have 
inspired  them  with  reasonable  hopes  of  succeseiiil  resistance,  had  the  dis- 
parity of  force  been  less  enormous.  Eising  abrupt  and  cra^y  to  the 
height  of  150  feet  above  the  level  <rf  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  500  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south.  On  every  side  except  the  west  it  is  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  in  the  few  places  where  access  seemed  practicable,  it  was  defended  by 
an  ancient  fortification  called  the  Pelasgic  wall.  The  Persian  army  took 
up  a  position  on  the  Areopagus  (Mara'  Hill),  over  against  the  northwests 
em  side  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  they  endeavored  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortification  which  had  been  erected,  by  shooting  against  them  arrows  fur- 
nished with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  tlie  destruction  of  these  barri- 
cades, the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  their  assailants  at  bay  by  rolling 
down  huge  stones  upon  tliem  as  they  attempted  to  mount  the  western 
ascent.  At  length  some  of  the  besiegers  ventured  to  climb  up  the  precip- 
itous rack,  on  the  northern  side,  by  the  cave  of  Aglaurus,  where  no  guard 
was  stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  unperceived,  thus  taking  the 
little  garrison  in  the  rear.  Confusion  and  despair  now  seized  upon  the 
Athenians.  Some  threw  themselves  down  from  the  rock,  others  took 
refuge  in  the  inner  temple ;  whUe  the  Persian  host^  to  whom  the  gates 
had  been  thrown  open  by  their  comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged 
and  burned  tlie  t«mples  and  houses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  put  its  defenders 
to  the  sword. 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomplished  which  had  foretold  that  Athens  should 
fall  before  the  might  of  Persia.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  her  ashes  and 
desolation,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  resurrection  of  her 
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power.  Tlie  Athenians  in  the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificing  in  the 
Acropolis,  observed  witli  astonishment  tliat  the  sacred  olive-tree,  wiiicb 
grew  in  the  temple  of  Atliena,  had,  in  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  fire,  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cuhit  ia  length. 
"--  -About  the  same  time  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  possession  of 
Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  tlie  hay  of  Phalemm.  Its  strength  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  Iiave  exceeded  1,000 
vessels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Sahunis  consisted  of  366  ships  j* 
a  larger  force  than  had  assembled  at  Artemisium,  yet  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Persians.  Of  these  ships  200  were  Athenian ;  the  remsunder 
consisted  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corin- 
thians was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  vessels. 

Xerxes  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleet,  and  held  a  council  of  war  as  to 
the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Greeks.  The  kings  of 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other  assembled  potentates,  probably 
with  the  view  of  flattering  Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.  One 
voice  alone  broke  the  unanimity  of  the  meeting.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  in  Caria,  deprecated  the  policy  of  flghtmg  in  the  narrow  strait 
of  Salamis,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerses  would  be  an  encumbrance 
rather  than  a  help.  She  urged  that,  if  the  ai-my  were  marched  towards 
Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesian  ships  would  withdraw  firom  the  Grecian 
fleet,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  homes.  She  is  likewise  repi-esented  as 
having  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persituis,  very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  But  these  representations, 
though  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by  Xerxes,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  following  morning.  At  the  ssyne 
time  the  army  was  commanded  to  march  towards  Peloponnesus. 

§  5.  At  this  critical  juncture  dissension  reigned  in  the  Grecian  fleet. 
In  the  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by  Eurybiades,  Themis- 
tocles  urged  the  assembled  chiefs  to  remain  at  Salamia,  and  give  battle  to 
the  Persians  in  the  narrow  straits,  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Persians  would  be  of  less  consequence.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remaining  in  theii"  present 
position.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communication  with  their  land 
forces.  Tlie  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  wiiich  arrived  during  the  de- 
bate, gave  force  to  these  counsels.  The  majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favor 
of  retreat ;  but  the  approach  of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

It  was  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from  the  council. 
Upon  reaching  his  own  ship,  a  iriend  named  Mnesiphilua,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  decision,  urged  him  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  dettun 

*  According  fo  Herodotus  ;  but  jEscliylus  reckons  them  at  310  ohIj'. 
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flie  Peloponnesians.  Late  as  it  was,  lie  immediately  proceeded  fo  the 
ship  of  Eurybiades,  where,  urging  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater 
detail  than  he  liad  been  able  to  use  in  the  council,  ail  the  arguments 
against  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Eui7biadea 
to  ccuToke  another  assembly.  He  also  used  all  hia  efforia  privately  with 
the  different  conimandei-s  fo  induce  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  But  he 
elicited  nothing  but  auger  and  reproach.  When  the  council  met,  the 
Peloponnesian  commanders  loudly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  seeing 
a  debate  reopened  which  they  had  deemed  concluded.  Adaunantiis, 
especially,  the  Corinthian  admiral,  broke  out  into  open  rebukes  and  mena- 
ces. "  Themiatocles,"  he  exclaimed,  "  those  who  rise  at  the  public  games 
before  the  signal  are  whipped."  «  True,"  replied  Themistocles,  «  but  they 
who  lag  behind  it  never  win  a  crown."  Another  incident  in  this  discus- 
sion has  been  immortalized  by  Plutarch.  It  is  related  by  this  writer  that 
Eurybiades,  incensed  by  the  language  of  Themistocles,  lifted  up  his  stick 
to  strike  him,  whereupon  tlie  Athenian  exclaimed,  "  Strike,  but  hear 
me  I"* 

Themistocles  repeated  bis  arguments  and  entreaties,  but  wifliout  effect. 
Adeimantus,  with  unfeeling  insolence,  even  denied  his  right  to  vote ;  since, 
Adieus  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  he  represented  no  free  Grecian 
dty.  Stung  by  this  remark,  Themistocles  reminded  the  assembly  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  well-armed  sliips  ;  a  foi-ce  with  which  he 
could  easily  prcwure  for  himself  a  city,  and  even  a  better  city  than  Cor- 
inth. Prophecies,  he  observed,  had  promised  to  Athens  the  town  of  Sirig 
in  Italy ;  it  only  remained  for  the  Atlieiiians  to  sail  thither  and  take  pos- 
session of  it.  Meanwhile,  let  the  assembly  consider  what  the  Grecian 
fleet  would  be  without  the  Athenian  contingent. 

This  menace  silenced  his  opponents.  Eurybiades,  half  convinced  before, 
hesitated  no  longer ;  and,  without  taking  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  issued 
orders  for  tlie  fleet  to  remain  and  iight  at  Salamis.  The  Peloponnesians 
obeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of  their  commander.  The  following  morning 
discovered  them  engaged  in  preparing  their  ships  for  action  ;  but  with  an 
evyent  reluctajice,  soon  increased  to  open  discontent  by  messages  received 
from  home.  These  represented  the  distress  and  terror  of  their  country- 
men, engaged  in  fortifying  the  Isthmus  against  die  overwhehning  force  of 
Xerxes.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Attica,  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians?  Surely  it  would  lie  much  better  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian seamen  to  j-eturn  and  defend  their  native  and  yet  unconquered 
country ;  whei-e,  even  if  worsted  at  sea,  they  might  transfer  their  services 
to  the  land. 

§  6.  Incited  by  these  representations,  the  very  men  who  had  found 

*  This  memorable  story,  however,  is  not  in  BCcorclanoe  with  tbs  mtrrativo  of  Hetodotns, 
In  which  it  is  Adeimiintiis,  and  not  Eurybiades,  to  whom  Themistocles  bed  ^ven  offence, 
Hnd  who  opposes  the  Athenian  with  so  niuch  vehemence. 
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fault  with  a  second  council  now  clamored  for  a  third.  It  met,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  same  turbulence  and  the  same  dissensions  as  the 
former  councils.  The  malcontenta,  though  representing  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  navii  force,  had  a  numerical  superiority  of  votes ;  and 
Themistocles,  perceiving  that  the  decision  of  the  assembly  would  be 
against  him,  determined  to  effect  his  object  by  stratagem.  Among  his 
slaves  was  au  Asiatic  Greek  nam.ed  Sicinnus,  whom  he  had  intrusted 
■  with  the  education  of  his  children ;  a  man  of  address  and  abihty,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Persian  tongue,  Themistocles  secretly  de- 
spatched this  man  with  a  message  to  Xerxes,  representing  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  how  easy  a  matter  it  would  be 
to  surround  and  vanquish  an  armament  both  small  and  disunited.  The- 
mistocles himself  was  described  by  Sicinnus  as  fevorable  to  the  Persian 
cause ;  nor,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  might  the  wily  Athe- 
nian, in  the  present  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  have  been  altogether 
indisposed  to  stand  favorably  in  the  sight  of  Xerses.  However  this  may 
be,  Xerxes,  already  well  inclined  to  strike  a  blow,  readily  atlopted  the 
suggestion,  and  ordered  his  captains  to  close  up  the  sti-aits  of  'ulums  at 
both  ends. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Persi-m  fleet  was  stitioui,d  ui  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  a  harbor  on  the  Attic  coist,  a  few  miles  southeast  of 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  which  divided  the  lalind  of  Salamis  firm  4ttiea 
This  entrance,  as  well  as  that  on  the  northwestern  side,  leading  into  the 
Bay  of  Eieusis,  is  exceedingly  narrow,  bemg  in  parts  not  more  tlian  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breatlth.  Towards  the  middle,  however,  it  expands  ; 
and  on  the  side  of  Salamis  forms  a  bay  or  harbor,  on  which  the  town  of 
Salamis  was  situated,  and  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed.  During 
the  night  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  moved  from  Phalerum  norltwards  along  the 
coast,  and  took  up  a  position  on  tlie  Attic  side  of  the  straits,  which  they 
lined  through  tlieir  whole  extent,  while  portions  blocketl  up  both  the 
northern  and  southern  outJela  of  the  strsuts. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  of  the  Grecian  leaders  continued  long  after 
nightfelL  Themistocles  had  employed  every  art  to  protract  the  discussion, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  effect  of  his  stratagem ;  and  when  at  last  the 
assembly  broke  up,  it  was  only  on  the  understanding  that  tbe  debate  should 
be  resumed  before  daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  the  council  re-assembled,  when  Themistocles  was  sum- 
moned from  it  by  a  message  that  somebody  wished  to  speak  to  him.  It 
was  Arist^ides,  who,  in  the  sixth  year  of  an  unjust  banishment,  had  re- 
turned to  serve  his  ungrateful  country,  and  to  assist,  but  not  to  shai-e,  the 
triumph  of  a  rival.  His  rival  had,  indeed,  proposed,  and  liig  country  had 
ratified,  the  revocation  of  tlie  sentence  ;  though  to  an  ordinary  man  the 
repentance  might  have  seemed  suspicions,  and  the  atonement  of  little 
V^ue,  which  recalled  him  to  his  native  land,  or,  more  properly  spealdng, 
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wliich  restored  Iiim  to  his  exiled  coiinti^men,  only  to  sliare  in  their  dan- 
gers and  distresses.  But  no  such  reflections  found  a  place  in  the  mind  of 
Aristeides.  He  was  occupied  only  with  his  countrj'a  welfare,  Mid  his  first 
address  to  Themiatocles  was  that  llieir  ancient  rivalry  should  for  the  future 
be  exei-ted  only  in  their  country's  cause.  He  then  communicated  the  fact 
that  the  Grecitui  fleet  was  completely  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Peraians ; 
and  related  that  it  was  only  by  favor  of  the  darkness  that  his  own  vessel 
had  contrived  to  dude  them-  Themlstocles,  having  thus  learned  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  desired  Aristeides  to 
communicate  the  news  of  their  situation  to  the  council,  which  would  not 
be  disposed  to  believe  it  from  his  own  lipa.  But  even  from  the  lips  of 
Aristeides  such  unwelcome  intelligence  found  but  little  credit,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  ship,  which  had  deserted  from  the 
enemy. 

§  7.  At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn  which  was  to  decide  the  fete  of 
Greece.  As  the  veil  of  night  rolled  gradually  away,  the  Persian  fleet  was 
discovered  stretching  as  fiir  as  the  eye  coidd  reach  along  the  coast  of 
Attica.  Its  right  wing,  consisting  of  Phcenician  and  Cyprian  vessels,  was 
drawn  up  towards  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  whilst  the  lonians  occupied  the  left, 
towards  Parous,  and  tixe  southern  entrance  of  the  straits.  On  the  low  and 
barren  island  of  Psyttaleia,  adjacent  to  tiiat  pomt,  a  detacliment  of  choice 
Persian  troops  had  been  landed.  As  the  Grecian  fleet  was  concentrated 
in  the  harbor  of  the  toivn  of  Salamis,  it  was  thus  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
in  a  net  by  the  Persians.  Xei-xes,  who  attributed  tlie  disasters  at  Arte- 
misiura  to  his  own  absence,  had  caused  a  lofty  throne  to  be  erected  upon 
one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  ^gaieos,  opposite  the  harbor  of 
Salamis,  whence  he  could  survey  the  combat,  and  stimulate  by  his  pres- 
ence the  courage  of  his  men ;  whilst  by  bis  side  stood  scribes,  prepared  (o 
record  tiie  names  both  of  the  daring  and  the  backward. 

"  A  king  sat  on  Uia  rooliy  brow 

Which  looks  o'ar  seii-bora  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  lij  thonsimds,  lay  below. 


The  Grecian  commanders  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet  their  md- 
lihwhnous  opponents.  The  Athenians  were  posted  in  the  left  wing,  and 
consequently  opposed  to  the  Phcenicians  on  the  Persian  right.  The  Lace- 
d»moniMis  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  took  their  station  on  the  right, 
and  the  iEginetans  and  Eubceans  in  tiie  centre.  Animated  by  the 
harangues  of  Themietoclea  and  the  other  leaders,  the  Greek  seamen  em- 
bai'ked  with  alacrity,  eneoura^ng  one  another  to  deUver  their  country, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  from  the  grasp  of 
the  barbarians.     Just  at  this  juncture  a  favoi-able  omen  seemed  to  prom- 
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iae  them  success.  Wlien  EurybiaiSes  gave  tlie  order  for  the  fleet  to  re- 
main and  flght  at  Salamis,  a  trireme  had  been  despatclied  to  ^gina  to  in- 
voke the  assistance  of  .^^us,  and  the  .^kicid  heroes  Talamon  and  Aias 
(Ajax).  As  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  embarking,  the  trireme  re- 
turned from  fhc  mission  just  in  time  to  taJce  her  place  in  flie  hne  of  battle. 


§  8.  As  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  Greeks  rowed  forward  to  the  attack, 
hurling  into  the  still  morning  air  the  loud  war  pioan,  reverberated  shrilly 
from  the  cliffs  of  Salamis,  and  not  unanswered  by  the  Persians.  But  sud- 
denly a  panic  appeared  to  seize  the  Grecian  oarsmen.     They  paused, — 
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backed  astei-n,  —  and  some  of  the  i^arward  vessels  even  struck  the  ground 
at  Salamis.  At  tliis  critical  juncture  a  supernatural  portent  is  sfud  to  have 
reanimated,  the  droopmg  courage  of  the  Greeks.  A  female  figure  was 
seen  to  hover  over  the  fleet,  uttering  loud  reproaches  at  their  flight.  Re- 
animated by  the  vision,  the  Greeks  again  rowed  forward  to  the  attack. 
History  has  preserved  to  us  but  few  detdls  of  the  engagement,  whieli, 
indeed,  soon  became  a  scene  of  confiiaion  too  intricate  to  be  accurately 
observed ;  but  the  names  of  those  who  first  grappled  with  tlie  enemy  have 
not  been  left  uni'ecorded.  The  Athenian  captains,  Ameinias  and  Lycome- 
dea,  the  former  a  brother  of  the  poet  -ffischylus,  were  the  first  to  bring 
tlieir  ships  into  action  ;  Democritus,  a  Naxiau,  was  the  third.  The  Per- 
sian fleet,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Ionic  contingents,  appears  to 
Lave  fought  with  alacrity  and  courage.  But  the  very  numbers  on  which 
they  so  confidently  relied  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat. 
7n>3j  had  neither  concert  in  action,  nor  space  to  manosuvre ;  and  the  confu- 
sion was  augmented  by  the  mistrust  with  which  the  motley  nations  compos- 
ing the  Persian  armament  regarde'^  cue  another.  Too  crowded  either  to 
advance  or  to  retreat,  then-  oare  broicen  or  impeded  by  collision  with  one 
another,  their  fleet  lay  like  an  mert  and  lifeless  mass  upon  tlie  water,  and 
fell  an  easy  prey  lo  the  Gi-eeks.  A  single  incident  will  illustrate  the 
terror  and  confusion  which  reigned  among  the  Persians.  Artemisia, 
although,  as  we  have  isolated,  averae  to  giving  battle,  distinguished  herself 
in  it  by  deeds  of  daiing  bravery.  At  length  she  turned  and  fled,  pursued 
by  liie  Athenian  triei'arch,  Ameinias.  Full  in  her  course  lay  the  vessel  of 
the  Carian  prince,  Damosithjmus  of  Calyndus.  Instead  of  avoiding,  she 
struck  and  sunk  it,  sending  her  countryman  and  all  his  crew  to  the  bot- 
tom, Ameinias,  believing  from  this  act  that  she  was  a  deserter  from  the 
Persian  cause,  suffered  her  to  escape.  Xerxes,  who  fi-om  his  lofty  throne 
beheld  the  feat  of  the  Halicamiassian  queen,  but  who  imagined  that  the 
sunken  ship  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  was  filled  with  admiration  at  her 
courage,  and  is  s^d  to  have  exclaimed,  "  My  men  are  become  women, 

§  9.  The  number  of  ships  destroyed  and  sunk  is  stated  at  forty  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks,  and  two  hundred  on  that  of  the  Pei'siaiis,  exclusive  of 
those  which  were  captured  with  all  their  crews.  Besides  this  loss  at  sea, 
Aristeides  succeeded  in  inflictmg  on  tbe  Persians  another  on  land.  It  has 
been  ab-eady  stated,  tliat  some  chosen  Persian  troops  had  been  landed  at 
Psyttaleia,  m  order  to  assist  such  Persian  ships  or  destroy  such  Gi-edan 
ships  as  might  be  forced  upon  the  island.  When  tbe  rout  of  the  Persian 
fleet  was  completed,  Ai-isteides  landed  on  the  island  with  a  body  of  Hoi>- 
lites,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  to  a  man.* 

*  The  pOBt '  Jlsohyhis,  who  fought  in  this  battle,  sis  well  be  at  Maratlioii,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  oue  of  the  piiuoipnl  authorities.    In  "  Therei-siiins,"  the  messenger  giTos  to 
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Boimffless  were  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Serxes,  as  he  eonte: 
ihQ  flight  and  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Some  Phceuieian  crews,  which  were 
unlucky  enough  to  be  forced  ashore  ebse  at  the  despot's  feet,  felt  the  full 
weight  of  his  displeasure.  In  vain  they  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
defeat  on  the  Ionic  Greeks  serving  under  the  Persian  flag.  Xerxes,  who, 
besides  the  feat  of  Artemisia,  had  observed  a  very  daiiag  act  of  valor  per- 
formed by  a  Samothi-aeian  vessel,  treated  the  Phceniciana  as  dastardly 
calumniators,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  and  loss,  the  Persian  fleet  was  still 
formidable  by  its  numbers,  whilst  fJieir  land  force  had  suffered  hardly  any 
loss.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard  the  victory  as  decisive,  and 
prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  But  from  this  necessity  they  were  relieved 
by  the  pusillanimity  of  Xerxes.     Passing  at  once  from  overweening  con- 

I  take  the  passage  from  Professor  Blackie's 

"  Some  evil  god,  or  an  ayeDifing  spiiit, 
Began  the  fray.    Prom  m.  Athenian  fleet 
There  came  a  Greek,  nnd  thus  thy  eon  bespoke : 
'  Soon  as  the  gloom  of  night  shall  fait,  Uie  Graeks 
No  more  will  wait,, but,  rushing  to  theiv  oare, 
Each  num  will  seak  his  safety  whare  he  may. 
By  secret  flight.'    This  Xerxes  heard,  but  knew  not 
The  gnile  of  iireeoe,  nor  yet  tJie  jealous  gocis. 
And  to  his  captains  straightway  gave  command 
That,  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  huming  beajna, 
And  darkness  Qlled  the  teuiple  of  the  sky, 
In  triple  lilies  their  ships  they  should  dispose, 
Each  wayc-plashed  oatlet  gnarding,  tbnclng  ronnd 
The  Isle  of  Ajax  anrely.    Should  the  Greeks 
BecoiTC  this  guard,  oi*  with  their  ships  escape 
In  sectet  flight,  each  captain  witli  his  hand 
Should  pay  for  his  retnissnees-    These  commands 
WiBi  lofty  heart,  thy  son  gave  forth,  nor  thought 
What  harm  the  gods  wece  weaving.    They  obeyed. 
Each  man  prepared  his  supper,  and  the  sfulors 
Bound  the  lithe  oar  to  its  familiar  block. 
Than,  when  the  sun  his  shining  glory  palad. 
And  night  swooped  down,  each  master  of  the  oar. 
Each  marsballer  of  arrns,  embarked;  and  tJien 
Ijne  called  on  line  to  tske  its  ord»ad  place- 
All  night  they  cruised,  and,  with  a  moving  be^ 
Prisoned  the  fritJi,  till  day  gau  peep,  and  still 
No  Btettlthy  Greek  tlie  expected  flight  essayed.   ' 
But  when  at  length  the  snowy-sleeded  day 
Burst  o'ei;  the  main,  all  beanlifal  to  see, 
First  from  the  Grreeks  a  tuneful  shout  uprose, 
Well-omened,  and,  with  caplication  loud, 
Leaped  the  bUthe  echo  tVom  the  rocky  shore. 
Pear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opinion  (  not  like  wavering  flight 
BiUowed  the  solemn  pEaan  of  the  Graeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  ui^ing. 
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fidence  to  unreasonable  distrust,  tlie  Persian  monarch  became  e 
solicitous  even  about  his  own  personal  safety.  He  no  longer  relied  on  the 
capability  of  his  sliips  to  protect  his  retreat  over  the  Hellespont,  especially 
as  his  own  conduct  had  alienated  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet.  The 
Phceniciana,  alarmed  by  the  threats  which  rage  and  fear  caused  Xerxes  to 
utter  against  them,  stole  away  in  tlie  night,  and  sailed  homewards.  The 
whole  care  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  now  centred  on  securing  his 
retreat  by  land.  The  best  troops  were  disembarked  from  the  ships,  and 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  lo  secui-e  the  bridge,  whilst  the 
fleet  itself  was  ordered  to  leave  Phalerum  and  make  for  Asia. 

These  disposiljons  of  Xerxes  were  prompted  by  Mardonius.  As  the 
adviser  of  the  expedition,  Maiiionius  felt  all  the  danger  of  responsibility 
for  its  failure,  especially  if  the  personal  safety  of  his  sovereign  should  be 

Witii  lustj  oheei'.    Then  the  fierce  trrnnpet's  voice 
Bliued  o'er  the  mein ;  imd  on  the  salt  sea  fiood 
Forthwith  Ihs  oaia  with  measured  plash  desoeoded, 
And  all  thdr  lines,  witli  dexteious  speed  displayed. 
Stood  with  opposing  Iront.    The  right  wing  first, 
Then  the  whole  fieet,  boi'e  down,  and  stj^ght  uprose 
A  mighty  shout:  'Sons  Of  resa  Gebkks,  aovajiceI 

TOUS  COOWTKV  FREE,  TOOR  CHILCBEJi  FBEB,  YOOK  WIVES  I 

The  ALTAita  av  youe  native  gods  deuvee, 


A  like  salule  from  our  whole  line  back  rolled 

In  Peraiau  speech.    Nor  mora  delay,  hut  straight 

Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  benk  on  beak 

Dashed  fnrlous.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack, 

And  from  the  prow  of  n  Phrenioian  struck 

The  iigure-head!  and  now  the  grapple  closed 

Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 

At  first  the  main  Hue  of  the  Peraiati  fieet 

Stood  the  liarsli  shock :  but  soon  thek  multitude 

Became  their  rain :  in  the  narrow  frith 

They  might  not  use  Sieir  alrengili,  and,  jammed  iJ^ether, 

Thdr  ships  with  braaen  beaks  did  bite  each  other, 

And  shattered  their  own  oars.    Meanwhiie  the  Greeks 

Stroke  ot^  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  aronnd. 

Till  our  sliips  showed  tlielr  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 

IVaa  seen  no  more,  wilh  multitude  of  ships 

And  corpses  covered.    A!l  the  shores  were  strewn, 

And  the  rongh  rocks,  with  dead:  till,  in  the  end, 

Each  ship  in  the  baiitHrio  host,  that  ^et 

Had  oars,  in  most  disordered  flight  rowed  off. 

As  men  that  tlsh  tor  tunnies,  so  Uie  Greeks, 

■ffiiUi  brokea  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 

Strnek  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  Iha  ssa 

With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  around. 

Till  black-eyed  Night  shot  dai'kness  o'er  the  fray. 

These  Ills  thon  hearest :  to  rehearsa  the  whole. 

Ten  days  were  few;  but  this,  my  queen,  believe. 

No  day  yet  shone  on  earth,  whose  brightness  looked 

Onsnch  a  tale  of  death."  —  Ed. 
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at  ail  endangered.  With  adroit  flattery  he  consulted  at  once  the  fears  and 
the  vanity  of  Xerxes,  and  his  own  personal  interests.  He  represented  to 
his  master  that  the  defeat,  after  ail,  was  hut  slight,  and  had  fiiUen  entirely 
upon  the  foreign  auxiliaries  j  that  having  attained  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  expedition  by  the  capture  of  Athens,  he  might  now  retire  ivith 
hoilor,  and  even  with  gloiy ;  and  that,  for  tlie  rest,  he  (Mardonius)  would 
undertalie  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Greece  with  three  hundi-ed  thousand 
men.  Xerxes  readily  listened  fo  this  advice,  which  accoi-ded  so  well  with 
his  own  inclinations,  and  wliich  was  supported  by  his  courtiers,  as  well 
as  by  Queen  Artemisia. 

§10.  When  the  Greeks  learned  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  left  Phar 
lenim,  they  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  of  it.  Themistocles  and  the 
Athenians  are  represented,  but  probably  on  no  sufftdent  ground,  as 
Mixious  to  p«3h  on  to  the  Hellespont,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  as  having  been  restrained  only  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of 
Eurybiades  and  the  Peloponnesians.  The  moment  was  chosen  by  The- 
mistocles to  send  a  second  message  fo  Xerxes,  of  a  much  more  questionable 
chara,cter  than  the  firat.  Sicinnus  was  again  despatclied  fo  inform  the 
Persian  monarch  that  Themisfoeles,  out  of  persouiJ  friendship  for  him,  had 
refrained  the  Greeks,  from  tiestroying  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
thus  cutting  off  his  retreat.  In  this  commimication  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Themistocles  can  have  had  anyihhig  but  his  own  personal 
interest  in  view.  He  was  well  a^va^e  tliat  the  Persian  cause  was  far  from 
desperate ;  and  even  if  the  Greeks  should  prove  victorious  in  the  end,  he 
may  have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  if  he  should 
be  detected  in  his  guilty  practices. 

The  Greeks  pureued  the  Persian  fleet  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andi-oa, 
but  without  success.  To  punish  those  islands  which  liad  sided  with 
Xerxes  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act,  which  the  large  naval  force 
under  the  command  of  Themistocles  eJiabled  him  to  execute;  but  he 
abused  the  same  means  in  order  to  gratify  his  private  rapacity.  The  ' 
Andrians,  indeed,  were  too  poor  to  be  robbed ;  aiid  though  Themistocles 
threatened  them  with  two  great  gods,  —  Pei-suasion  and  Necessity,  —  they 
found  themselves  protected,  as  they  said,  by  two  othera  equally  ffie'ent 
—  Poverty  and  Helplessness.  But  in  other  quarters  he  succeede  1  betf 
From  Carystus,  Pares,  and  other  places,  he  privately  extorted  h  bes  by 
engaging  to  preserve  them  fi-om  attack;  and  after  a  shoi-t  time  emjloy  I 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  wring  sometliing  from  Andi'os,  the  G  fl  e 

returned  to  Salamis. 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Xerx^  pursued  his  homeward  mai-ch  thi-ough  Bteotia 
into  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country  Mardonius  selected  the  forces  with 
which  he  proposed  to  conclude  the  war,  consisting  chiefly  of  Pers>ians, 
Medes,  Sacse,  and  Bactrians,to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.     But  as  autumn  was  now  appronching,  ;uid  ii.i  sixty  tliousand  of 
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these  troops  were  to  escort  the  march  of  Xerxes  as  far  as  the  HeUespont, 
Mardonius  resolved  to  postpone  all  ftiitiier  operations  till  the  spring. 

After  forty-five  days'  laarch  from  Attica,  Xerxes  ag^a  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  with  a  force  greatly  duninished  by  famine  and 
pestilence.  The  sufferings  of  hia  army  were  exaggerated  hj  iEschylus, 
and  by  later  poets  and  moralists,  who  dehghted  in  heightening  lie  con- 
trast between  the  proud  magnificence  of  the  monarch's  advance,  and  the 
ignominious  humUialdon  of  his  reti'eat.  Many  of  these  statemeiits  cannot 
be  accepted  as  historical  facts;  although  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
numbers  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  diseases  which  always 
follow  in  the  path  of  famine.  On  the  Hellespont  Xerxes  found  hia  fleet, 
but  the  bridge  had  been  washed  away  by  storms.  Landed  on  the  shores 
of  Asia,  the  Persian  army  at  length  obtiuned  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
contracted  new  maladies  by  the  auddeo  change  from  privation  to  excess. 
Thus  terminated  this  mighty  but  unsuccessful  expedition.  Two  thousand 
years  later,  still  more  barbaroits  Eastern  hoi'des  were  destmed  to  find  a 
settlement  on  the  fair  shoi-es  of  Greece.  But  Greece  had  then  worked 
out  her  appointed  task,  md  had  transmitted  her  arts,  her  literature,  and 
her  civilization  to  the  nations  of  Western  Eurepe.* 

§  12.  Among  the  Greeks  noliiing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  cele" 
brafe  their  vicfoiy  after  the  national  fashion  by  the  distribution  of  rewards.. 
To  the  .aj^netans  was  adjudged  the  chief  prize  for  valor,  whilst  the 
Athenians  can-ied  off  the  second.  Amongst  individual  combatants,  the 
.ffiginetan,  Polycntus,  and  the  Athenians,  Eumciies  and  Ameinias,  ob- 
tained the  first  i-ank.  The  deities  also  received  their  share  of  honor. 
Three  Phosnician  triremes  were  dedicated  respetlively  to  Athena  at 
Sunium,  to  Poseidon  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  to  the  Salaminian 
here,  Aias.  The  shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  was  also  still  further 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  grateful  superstition. 

Having  distributed  the    rewards  of   valor,  the    Greek   commaudere 

*  The  maintenance  of  the  Hellenic  apiclt,  eren  undec  the  foTir  centuries  of  Tnrkish  mis- 
nila,  is  nu  extraordinary  pbenomenon  in  history.  The  rBvival  of  Greek  nBtionsJity,  by 
which  the  Tnrklali  yoke  was  thrown  off  the  neoks  of  a  poi'tion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  a 
gloriona  proof  of  the  indeairnctjble  spirit  of  liberty,  Iraiiemitted  from  theclaaaic  nges.  The 
political  progress  made  by  the  munariGally  insignificant  kingdom  of  Hellas,  sinoa  the 
desolating  war  of  the  revolution,  is  a  brilliaat  proof  of  the  olTic  genins  of  the  people;  and 
the  present  condition  of  education,  as  exhibited  by  the  schools,  gymnasia,  and  the  Univer- 
eily  of  Olho  at  Athans,  ia  ench  as  to  escite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  who  has  the 
smalleat  sympathy  with  the  strn^ea  of  an  illiistrions  race  to  vindicate  their  hereditary 
title  to  intellectnni  distjnctinn.  But  for  tlie  illiberal  and  unwise  policy  of  the  three  great 
powers,  Fnmoe,  England,  and  Russia,  who  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Hel- 
.laa  so  as  to  exclude  the  important  provinces  of  Thessaly,  Epeirus,  Macedonia,  &c,  and 
the  most  valuable  of  the  islands,— throwing  back  under  tlie  wretched  government  of 
Turkey  throe  fourths  of  the  Greek  population  of  Greece,  and  surrendering  the  noble  island 
of  Crete  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  — that  classic  land  might  at  this 
moment  have  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  enterpriBmg  countries  ia 
Europe,  and  the  present  dangerous  crisis  in  Eastern  alEiiis  perhaps  wholly  averted.-ED. 
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undertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  prizes  of  ivisdom  and 
conduct.  Upon  tJie  altar  of  Poseidon,  at  the  IsUiinus  of  Corinth,  whither 
the  Grecian  fleet  had  now  repaired,  each  chief  deposited  a  ticket  inscribed 
with  two  names,  of  those  whom  he  considered  entitled  to  Ihe  first  and 
second  prizes.  But  in  this  adjudication  vanity  and  self-love  defeated 
their  own  objects.  Each  commander  had  put  down  his  own  name  for  the 
first  prize ;  for  the  second,  a  great  majority  preponderated  in  favor  of 
Themistocles.  But  since  the  first  prize  thus  remiuned  undecided,  and  as 
the  second  could  not,  consequently,  be  adjudicated,  the  Athenian  leader 
reaped  no  benefit  from  these  votes.  From  the  Spartans,  however,  whom 
he  shortly  afterwards  visited,  he  received  the  honors  due  to  his  merit.  A 
crown  of  olive  similar  to  that  which  rewarded  their  own  commander, 
Eurybiades,  was  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  one  of  the  moat  splen- 
did chariots  which  the  city  could  produce ;  and  on  his  departure  the  three 
hundred  Hippeis,  or  knights,  the  youth  and  the  flower  of  the  Laeedsemo- 
nian  militia,  accompanied  him  as  a  guard  of  honor  as  far  as  Tegea.  In 
fact,  the  honors  heaped  upon  Themistocles  by  the  haughty  Spartans  were 
so  estraordinary,  as  lo  excite,  it  is  smd,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenitms 
agEunst  tlieir  disfinguislied  countryman. 

§  13.  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  at 
Salamis,  another  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  Sicilian  Gi-eelts,  also 
obtained  a  victory  over  an  immense  bai-barian  foi'ce.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  CariJiaginians  was  concerted 
with  Xerxes,  and  that  the  simultaneous  attack  on  two  distinct  Gredan 
peoples,  by  two  immense  armaments,  was  not  merely  the  result  of  chance. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  Sicily  that  the  Cartha^nians 
sought  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  their  invasion.  About  the  year 
481  B.  c,  Theron,  desixit  of  Agrigentum,  a  relative  of  Gelon's,  the  power- 
ful ruler  of  Syracuse,  expelled  Terillus  from  Himera,  and  took  possession 
of  that  town.  Terillus,  backed  by  some  Sicilian  cities  which  formed  a 
kind  of  Carthaginian  party,  applied  to  the  Oarthaginiana  to  restore  him. 
The  Cartha^nians  comphed  with  the  invitation  ;  and  in  the  year  480  b.  c. 
Hamilcar  Ismded  at  Panormus  with  a  force  composed  of  various  nations, 
which  is  said  to  have  am.ounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Having  drawn  up  his  vessels  on  the  beach,  and  protected 
them  with  a  rampart^  Hamilcar  proceeded  to  besiege  the  Himeraeans,  who 
on  iheir  part  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  At  the  instance  of  The- 
ron, Gelon  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town  with  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  five  thousand  horse.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  ensued, 
which,  by  a  stratagem  of  Gelon's,  was  at  length  determined  in  his  favor, 
The  ships  of  the  Carthaginians  were  fired,  and  Hamilcar  himself  slwn. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Cartha^nians  fell  in  the  engagement,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remain 
der  surrendered  at  discretion,  twenty  ships  alone  escaping  with  a  few  fugi 
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lives.  This  account  may  justly  be  regaitleil  as  an  exaggeration ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  tiiat  the  yictory  was  a  decisive  one,  and  the  number 
very  great  of  lie  prisoners  and  glmn. 

Thus  were  the  arms  of  Greece  victorious  on  all  sides,  and  the  outposts 
of  Europe  maintained  against  the  incursions  of  the  semi-barbarous  hordes 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Sicily,  Gi-eek  taste  made  the  sinews  of  the  pris- 
oners subserve  the  purposes  of  art ;  and  many  of  the  public  structures 
which  adorned  and  distinguished  Agiigentum  rose  by  the  labor  of  the 
captive  Carthaginians. 
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Temple  of  Nik^  Apteros  (the  Wiagless  Vlclory], 


CHAPTER     XS. 


OF  platjEA  and  1 


f  1.  Position  of  the  Persian  und  Greek  Fleets.  ^  2.  Preparations  of  Mardonius  for  the 
Camp^gu.  4  S.  He  solicits  the  Atheninjis  to  join  him.  Faithlessness  of  the  Spartans, 
^  1.  MardonioE  occupies  Athens.  AtbeiiiitD  Embaesy  to  Sparta.  March  of  tho  Spartan 
Army.  ^6.  Mardoniiia  retires  into  Eteotla:  fbllowed  by  the  Grecinn  Array.  SkirraiBhaa. 
5  6.  The  Greeks  desoend  mto  the  Plahi.  MaacenTres  of  the  two  Armies,  5  7.  Alexon 
der.  King  of  Macedon,  visit!  the  Grecinn  Camp.  The  Greeks  rasolve  to  change  thair 
Ground:  their  disorderiy  Betreat.  J  B.  Battle  of  Platiea,  Defeat  of  the  Pereians. 
§  9.  Division  of  the  Spoil,  tj  10.  Rednotion  of  Thebes,  and  Eseoullon  of  the  Thebon 
Leaders.  ^11.  Death  of  Arlstjideraiia.  4  1^'  Leagne  of  Platiea.  KeUpous  Ceremonies. 
^  13,  Battle  of  Myoale.  Defeat  of  the  Persians.  5  li.  Liberation' of  lie  Greek  Islanda. 
<)  15.  Siege  and  Capture  of  Sestos. 

§  1.  The  remnant  of  tlie  Persian  fleet,  after  oonvejiiig  Xerxes  and  his 
army  across  the  Hellespoat,  wintei-ed  at  Cyme  and  Samos ;  and  early  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  the  whole  armament,  to  the  numher  of  ahout  four 
hundred  vessels,  reassemhled  at  the  latter  island.  This  moveinent  was 
adopted  in  order  to  keep  a  watch  over  Ionia,  which  showed  symptoms  ,of 
an  inclination  to  revolt,  and  not  with  any  design  of  attacking  the  GreciMi 
fleet.  The  latter,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  king,  Leotychides,  assembled  in  the  spring  at 
JE^na.  From  tliis  station  it  advanced  as  fer  eastward  as  Delos  ;  but  the 
Ionian  envoys  despatched  to  the  Peloponneaians,  with  pi-oinises  that  the 
lonians  would  revolt  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Greek  fleet  appeared  off 
their  coast,  could  not  prev^iil  upon  Leotychides  to  venture  an  attack  upon 
the  Persians. 
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§  2.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  Xei'xes  had  not  much  shsiken  tlie  ficldity 
of  Iiis  Grecian  allies.  PolidKa,  indeed,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Pallene,  declared  theraselves  independent ;  whilst  Bjmptoms  of 
disaffection  were  also  visible  among  the  Phoeians  ;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant allies  of  Persia,  the  Macedonians,  the  Thessalians,  and  especially  the 
EcBOtians,  were  still  disposed  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  Mai'donius. 
That  general  prepared  to  open  the  campfugn  in  the  spring.  As  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  adopted  probably  with  the  view  of  flattering  the  religious 
prejudices  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  consulted  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
oracles  in  Bojotia  and  Phocia  respecting  the  issue  of  the  war.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  of  inducing  the  Athenians  to  join  the  Persian  alliance  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  a  step,  it  was  pretended  that  the  oracles 
had  foretold  the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Atlienians,  united  with 
the  Persians,  should  expel  the  Dorians  fmm  Peloponnesus, 

§  3.  The  influence  of  superstition  was  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  diplo- 
macy. Alexander,  king  of  Maccdou,  was  despatched  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians,  now  partially  re-established  in  their  dilapidated  city.  His 
offers  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  were  of  the  most  seductive  kind  ;  the 
reparation  of  all  damage,  the  friendship  of  the  Great  Ejng,  and  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  territory :  the  whole  backed  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  Alexander  himself,  and  enforced  by  a  vivid  picture  of  tlie  exposed  and 
helpless  situation  of  Attica. 

The  temptation  was  certainly  strong.  On  the  one  hand,  ruined  homes 
and  empty  granaries,  the  result  of  the  last  campaign  ;  the  first  shock  and 
severest  brunt  of  the  war  to  he  sustained  by  Attica,  as  the  outpost  of 
Southern  Hellas,  and  this  for  lukewarm  and  selfish  allies,  to  whose  negli- 
gence and  breach  of  faitK  the  Athenians  chiefly  owed  theii  present  calami- 
ties :  on  the  other  hand,  their  city  restored,  their  starving  population  fed, 
the  horrors  of  war  averted,  and  only  that  more  agreeable  part  of  it  adopted 
which  would  consist  in  accompanying  and  aiding  an  overwhelming  force 
in  a  career  of  almost  certain  victory.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  qtiit« 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerned  their 
own  safety.  They  also  had  sent  envoys  to  counteract  the  seductions  of 
Alexander,  and  to  tender  relief  to  the  distressed  population  of  Athens.  The 
answer  of  the  Atlienians  was  magnanimous  and  dignified.  They  dismissed 
Alexander  with  a  positive  refusal,  and  even  with  something  hke  a  threat 
of  personal  violence  in  case  he  should  again  be  the  bearer  of  such  propo- 
sals ;  whilst  to  tlie  Laeedasmonians  they  protested  that  no  temptations,  how- 
ever great,  should  ever  induce  tliemto  desert  the  common  cause  of  Greece 
and  freedom.  In  return  for  this  disinterested  conduct,  all  they  asked  was 
that  a  Peioponnesian  army  should  be  sent  into  E.teolia  for  the  defence 
of  the  Attic  fi-ontier ;  a  request  which  the  Spai-tan  envoys  promised  to 
lulfil. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  returned  to  their  own  country  than  this 
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promise  was  completely  forgotten.  As  on  the  foimer  occasiou,  the  Lace- 
dsemoniaiia  covered  their  selfishness  and  inclifference  beneath  the  liypo- 
ci-itical  gai-b  of  religion.  The  omens  irere  unfavorable^  the  snn  had  heen 
eelipsed  at  the  moment  when  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  consult- 
ing the  gocls  respecting  the  expedition;  and,  besides  tiiis,  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  But  no  omens  nor 
festivals  had  prevented  them  from  resuming  with  unremitting  dihgence 
the  labor  of  fortifying  the  Isthmus,  and  tiie  walls  and  battlemejils  were 
now  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion. 

§  i.  When  Mardonius  was  infoi-med  that  the  Athenians  had  r^eefed 
his  proposal,  lie  immediately  marched  against  Athens,  accompanied  by  all 
his  Grecian  ailiee ;  and  in  May  or  June,  b.  c.  479,  about  ten  months  after 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  the  Persians  agiun  occupied  that  city.  With  feel- 
ings of  hitter  indignation  against  their  feithleaa  allies,  the  Athenians  saw 
themselves  once  more  compelled  to  remove  to  Salamis.  But  even  in  tliis 
depressed  condition,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  still  rendered  them 
formidable;  and  Mardonius  took  advantage  of  his  situation  to  endeavor 
once  more  to  win  them  to  his  affiance.  Through  a  Hellespontine  Greek, 
the  same  favorable  conditions  were  again  offered  to  them,  but  were  again 
refused.  One  voice  alone,  that  of  the  senator  Lycidas,  broke  the  una- 
nunity  of  the  assembly.  But  his  opposition  cost  him  his  life.  He  and  his 
family  were  stoned  to  death  by  tiie  excited  populace. 

In  this  desperate  condition  the  Athenians  sent  sunbassadors  to  the  Spar- 
tans to  remonstrate  (gainst  their  breach  'of  faith,  and  to  implore  them, 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  come  forwards  in  the  common  cause  of  Greece. 
The  ambassadoi-s  were  also  instructed  to  intimate  that  necessity  might  at 
length  compel  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  enemy. 
This  message,  however,  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  LacedsEmonians. 
For  ten  daya  no  answer  whatever  was  returned ;  Mid  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  reply,  which  they  at  last  thought  fit  to  make,  would  have 
been  a  negative,  but  for  a  piece  of  advice  which  opened  their  eyes  to  tiie 
consequencea  of  their  aelfish  policy.  Cliileos,  a  Tegean,  a  man  whose  wis- 
■  dom  tUey  revered,  and  whom  tliey  consvdted  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out 
to  them  that  their  fortifications  at  the  isthmus  would  prove  of  no  avail  in 
case  the  Athenians  alHed'  themselves  to  the  Persians,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  theu-  fleet,  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  strange 
that  the  Laeedsemonians  should  have  needed  this  admonition,  which  seems 
obvious  enough ;  but  selfishness  is  proverbially  blind. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  was  as  prompt  as  their  change  of  resolution 
had  been  sudden.  That  very  night  five  thousand  citizens,  each  attended  by 
seven  Helots,  were  despatched  to  the  frentiers ;  and  these  were  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  five  thousand  Lacedjemonian  Periced,  each  attended  by  one  light- 
armed  Helot.  Never  before  had  the  Spartans  sent  so  large  a  foi-ce  into 
the  field.     Their  example  was  followed  by  other  Peioponnesian  cities ;  and 
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t!ie  Atheman  envoys  returned  to  Salamis  with  tJie  joyful  news  tJiat  a 
large  army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy,  under  the  coni- 
mancl  of  Pausanias,  who  a<^ted  aa  regent  for  Pieistarehus,  the  infiuit  son  of 
leoniclas. 

5  5.  Mardoniua,  on  learning  the  appi-oach  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
abandoned  Attica,  and  proceeded  hy  the  pass  of  I>ecelea  across  Mount 
Paraea  mto  Breotia,  a  country  more  adapted  to  the  operalious  of  the 
cavalry,  in  which  his  strength  principally  lay.  Whilst  he  still  entertained 
a  hope  that  the  Athenians  might  be  induced  to  join  his  arms,  he  had 
refrained  fi'om  committing  any  depredations  on  their  territory ;  but  find- 
ing this  expectation  vain,  he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  stay  in 
burning  and  devastating  all  that  had  been  spared  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
After  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and  marching  a  day  or  two  along 
the  Asopus,  he  finally  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and 
not  fax  frem  the  town  of  Plafwa.  Here  he  caused  a  camp  to  be  con- 
atrucled  of  ten  furlongs  squai-e,  and  fortified  with  barricades  and  lowers. 
The  situation  was  well  selected,  smce  he  had  tiie  friendly  and  well-forfified 
city  of  Thebes  in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falluig  short  of 
provisions.  Yet  the  disposition  of  his  army  was  far  from  being  sanguine. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  Thebans  and  Eosotians,  his  Gi-ecian  allies  were 
become  lukewarm  or  wavering ;  and  even  among  the  Persians  themselves, 
the  disastrous  flight  of  their  monarch  in  the  preceding  year  had  naturally 
damped  all  hopes  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  campaign  which  was  now  to 
be  conducted  wiUi  far  inferior  forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lacedtemonian  force  collected  at  the  Isthmus  was 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  vai^ous  states  of  Peloponnesus.  On  its 
march  through  Megara  it  was  joined  by  S,000  Megarians ;  and  at  Eleusis 
received  its  final  accession  of  8,000  Atheniaji  and  600  Plattean  Hoplites, 
who  had  crossed  over  from  Salamis  under  the  command  of  Arisfeides. 
The  Grecian  army  now  conasted  of  38,700  heavy-armed  men,  attended 
by  Helots  and  light-armed  troops  to  the  number  of  neai'ly  70,000;  and, 
tc^ther  with  1,800  badly  armed  Thespians,  formed  a  grand  total  of 
about  110,000  men.  There  were,  however,  no  cavahy,  and  but  very 
few  bowmen. 

Having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  wliich  proved  of  a  favorable 
nature,  the  Grecian  army  broke  up  from  Eleusis,  and  directed  its  march 
over  the  ridge  of  Gthieron.  On  descending  its  northern  side,  the  Greeks 
came  in  sight  of  the  Persian  army  drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 
Pausanias,  not  caring  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
cavfUry  on  the  plain,  halted  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountiun,  near 
Erythr*,  where  the  ground  was  ragged  and  uneven.  (See  Plan,  First 
Position.)  This'  position  did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve  tiiem. 
Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  the  Persian  horsemen, 
under  the  command  of  llasistius,  repeatedly  charged  the  Greeks,  harasa- 
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ing  tliem  with  flights  of  missiles,  and  taunting  them  with  cowardice  ibr  not 
venturing  domi  Into  the  plain.  Tlie  Megarians,  especially,  suffered 
severely,  until  rescued  by  a  body  of  three  hundred  eitosen  Atheniang,  who 
succeeded  m  repul'iing  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  kiLmg  iheir  leadei,  Mobis- 
tius,  a  man  (aU  in  atature  ind  ot  distinguished  bravery  The  Gi '■■eks 
('elebr'jted  then  tnumph  by  parking  the  corpse  through  the  army  m  a 


Battle  of  PlatiBT.    (rrom  Grate's  Greaoe.) 

Ficnt  pofflUou  oqcapied  bj  I  A.  Rood  froii 


§  6.  This  success  encouraged  Pausanias  1o  quit  the  high  ground  and 
take  up  a  position  on  the  plain.  Defiling  from  Erythraj  in  a  westerly 
direclioa,  and  marching  by  Hysise,  he  formed  his  army  in  a  line  on  the 
right  bant  of  the  Asopus.  In  this  arrangement,  the  right  wing,  which 
extended  to  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  was  conceded,  aa  the  post  of  honor, 
to  die  Laeedsemonians ;  the  occupation  of  the  left,  near  the  grove  of  the 
hero  Androcrates,  was  disputed  between  the  Tegeans  and  Athenians, 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedfemonian  troops, 
who  by  acclamation  declared  tlie  Athenians  entitled  to  the  preference. 
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Gn  perceiving  tiiat  tlie  Greek's  had  changed  (heir  position,  Mardonius 
drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  tie  Asopus. 
(See  Plan,  Second  Position.)  He  himself,  with  the  Persians  and  Medes, 
the  flower  of  his  army,  took  his  post  in  the  left  wing,  facing  the  Lficeda;- 
monians  on  the  Grecian  right ;  whilst  tlie  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the 
Persian  service,  to  the  uumher,  probahly,  of  fifty  thousand,  were  opposed 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  leit.  The  centre  of  Mardonius  was  composed 
of  Bactriaus,  Indiana,  Sacse,  and  other  Asiatics,  and  Egyptians !  and  Ms 
whole  foi-ce  probably  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

But  though  the  armies  were  thus  in  presence,  each  was  reluctant  to 
commence  the  attack.  The  soothsayers  on  both  sides,  whose  responses 
were  probably  dictated  by  the  feeHng  prevalent  among  the  commanders, 
declared  that  the  sacrifices  were  unfavorable  for  any  a^ressive  move- 
ment. For  eight  days  tlie  armies  remamed  macljve,  except  that  the  Per- 
sians annoyed  the  Greeks  at  a  distance  with  tlieir  missiles,  and  altogether 
prevented  tliem  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  On  the  eighth  day  Mar- 
donins,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Theban  leader,  Timagenidas,  employed  his 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Greeks,  and  eaptnred  a  train  of 
five  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  together  with  their  escoi-f,  as  tliey  were 
defiling  through  one  of  the  passes  of  Cithajron.  Artabazus,  the  second  in 
connnand,  advised  Mai-donius  to  continue  this  policy  of  harassing  and 
wearing  out  the  Greeks,  without  risking  a  general  engagement;  and  also 
to  endeavor,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  corrupt  and  disunite  them.  That  this 
latter  step  was  feasible  appears  from  what  actually  occurred  among  the 
Athenians.  Several  of  the  wealthier  Hoplites  serving  in  their  ranks 
entei-ed  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish  at  Athens,  under  Persian  supremacy, 
an  oligarchy  resembling  that  at  Thebes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plot 
was  discovered  and  repressed  by  Aristeides.  But  Mai-donius  was  too 
impatient  lo  await  the  success  of  such  measures,  which  he  considered  as 
an  imputation  on  the  Pei-sian  arms ;  and,  ovewuling  the  opinions  of  Arta- 
baaus  and  the  rest  of  his  ofBcers,  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  a  general 
attack. 

§  7.  On  the  night  after  Mardonius  had  taken  tliis  resolution,  Alexander, 
kmg  of  JUacedon,  leaving  the  Persian  camp  by  stealth,  rode  up  to  tlie 
Athenian  outposts,  and,  desiring  to  speak  with  Aristeides  and  the  other 
generals,  informed  them  of  the  intended  attack  on  the  morrow.  "  I  risk 
my  life,"  he  observed,  "im  conveying  this  intelligence;  but  I  too  am  a 
Greek  by  descent,  and  with  sorrow  should  I  see  Hellaa  enslaved  by  the 


Aristeides  immediately  communicated  this  news  to  Pausanias.  On 
hearing  it,  the  latter  made  a  proposal  savoring  but  little  of  the  tradition- 
ary Spai-tan  valor ;  namely,  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  had  experience 
of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should  change  places  with  the  Lacedse- 
n  the  line.     The  Athenians  readily  assented  to  this  arrangement 
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Mardonitis,  liowever,  on  perceiving  the  change  wliicli  liad.  liftcn  made, 
effected  a  corresponding  one  in  his  own  line.  Hereupon  Pausani^'. 
marched  back  to  the  Grecian  right,  and  was  again  followed  by  Mardo- 
nius ;  so  liat  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  original  position. 

Neither  side,  liowever,  was  inclined  to  venture  a  general  attack.  The 
fighting  was  eoniincd  to  the  Persian  cavalry,  which  tlie  Greeks  had  no 
adequate  means  of  repelling.  For  some  portion  of  the  day  it  obtained 
.possesision  of  the  founts  of  Gai'gaphia,  the  only  soiii-ce  from  which  the 
Greeks  could  procure  their  water,  and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.  It 
also  intercepted  the  convoys  of  provisions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances,  finding  Ihe  ground  untenable,  Pau- 
Banias  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  dur- 
ing tie  night  to  a  place  called  the  Islfmd,  about  ten  fijrlongs  in  the  rear 
of  their  present  position,  and  half-way  between  it  and  the  town  of  Plattea. 
The  spot  selected,  improperly  called  an  island,  was  ia  fact  a  piece  of 
■  ground  about  three  flirlongs  in  breadth,  comprised  between  two  braisdies 
■of  the  river  Oe roe,  which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Cithairon,  and 
running  for  some  spaee  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  at  length  unite, 
and  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  natwe  of 
the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the  Greeks  both  abundance  of  water  and 
protection  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  retreat,  however,  though  for  so  short  a  distance,  was  effected  in 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Megari- 
ans  fuid  Corinthians,  instead  of  taking  up  a  position  on  the  Island,  as  com- 
manded by  Pausanias,  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the  town  of  Platfea, 
where  they  formed  in  fi-ont  of  the  Heneum  on  high  ground,  and  protected 
by  buildings.  (See  Plan,  Third  Position,)  Some  tune  after  their  depart-  ■ 
nre  Pausanias  commanded  the  i-ight  wing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
composed  of  Lacedfemonians,  to  follow.  But  his  orders  were  disputed  by 
one  of  his  captains,  Aniompharetus,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  lochi,  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  council  of  war,  and  who,  considering  this  retrograde 
movement  as  a  retreat  derogatory  to  Spartiui  honor,  obstinately  refused  to 
stir  from  his  post.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians, — not  unnaturally  distmst- 
ful  of  the  Spartans,  —  beibre  they  broke  ground  themselves,  despatched  a 
mounted  messenger  to  ascertain  whether  the  right  wing  was  really  pre- 
paring to  march.  The  messenger  found  the  Spartan  troops  in  their 
foi-mer  position,  and  Pausanias,  together  irith  the  other  generals,  engaged 
in  a  warm  dispute  with  the  refractory  captsun.  No  threats  of  being  lefl 
alone  could  induce  him  to  move  ;  and  when  reminded  that  tlie  order  for 
retreat  had  been  resolved  upon  in  a  council  of  wai-,  he  took  up  a  huge 
rock,  and  casting  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed,  "With  this 
pebble  I  give  my  vote  not  to  fly  from  the  foreigners." 

Meantime,  the  day  began  to  dawn :  a  little  longer  delay  and  retre^ 
would  become  impossible,     Pausanias  resolved  to  abandon  Araomphare- 
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tua  and  liis  lochus  to  tlieir  fete,  should  he  really  prove  so  obslmate  as  to 
stand  hia  ground  after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  tlie  army.  The  order 
to  inarch  was  given.  The  slant  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  on  the  ttdl 
and  bristling  spears  of  the  Lacedfemonian  columns  as  they  slowly  ascended 
the  hills  which  separated  them  fi'om  the  Island.  The  Athenians,  posted 
more  towards  tlie  east,  and  who  were  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  spot  by 
turning  the  hills,  began  their  march  at  the  same  time.  Amompharetua 
was  not  so  madly  obstinate  as  to  await  alone  the  approach  of  the  Persians. 
Finding  that  his  comrades  had  really  departed,  he  gave  orders  to  follow, 
and  overtook  them  at  dieir  first  halt, 

§  8.  Mardonius  beheld  with  astonishment  and  disdain  tlie  retreating 
ranks  of  the  Spartans.  The  order  was  given  to  pursue.  The  shout  of 
victory  already  rang  through  the  Persian  host,  as  they  dashed  in  a  con- 
fiised  mass,  cavalry  and  infantry,  through  the  waters  of  the  .Asopus,  and 
up  the. hill  after  the  retreating  foe.  Scarcely  had  Pausanias  time  to  de- 
ploy on  the  spot  where  he  had  halted  for  Amompharetus,  when  tlie  Per- 
sian cavalry  were  upon  him.  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  infantry ; 
who,  planting  in  the  ground  their  long  wicker  shields,  or  gerrha,  and  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  breastwork,  annoyed  the  Lacedsemomans  with  showers  of 
arrows.  Even  in  these  circumstances  the  rites  of  religion  were  not  neg- 
lected by  Pausanias.  For  some  time  the  sacriflees  were  unfavorable  for 
wi  attack ;  till  Pausanias  invoked  the  assistance  of  Hera,  whose  temple 
rose  conspicuous  at  Platea.  Hardly  had  the  prayer  been  uttered,  when 
the  victims  changed,  and  the  order  to  chaise  was  given.  The  line  of 
wicker  shields  fell  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Lacedfemonians.  The  lights 
armed  undisciplined  Persians,  whose  bodies  were  unprotected  with  armor, 
had  now  to  mmntain  a  very  unequal  combat  against  the  serried  ranks,  the 
long  spears,  and  the  mailed  bodies  of  the  Spartan  phalanx.  Desperate 
deeds  of  valor  they  performed,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  Greciwi 
ranks  and  endeavoring  to  get  into  close  combat,  where  they  could  use  their 
javelins  and  daggers.  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  one 
thousand  picked  men,  and  conspicuous  by  his  white  chai^er,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  fight,  till  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  Aimnestus,  a 
distinguished  Spartan.  The  fall  of  their  general  was  the  signal  for  fiight 
to  the  Persians,  already  wearied  and  disheartened  by  the  fruitless  contest. 
The  panic  was  general  both  junong  the  Persians  themselves  and  their 
Asiatic  allies ;  nor  did  they  once  stop  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Aso- 
pus and  reached  their  fortified  camp. 

The  glory  of  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Platfea  rests,  therefore, 
with  the  Lacediemonians ;  yet  the  Athenians  also  were  not  without  some 
share  in  the  honor  of  the  day.  Pausanias,  when  overtaken  by  the  Per- 
sians, despatched  a  horseman  to  Aristeides  to  request  him  to  hasten  to  his 
■a ;  but  the  coming  up  of  the  Bceotians  prevented  him  from  doing 
A  shai'p  conflict  ensued  between  the  latter  aud  the  Athenians.     The 
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Thebsins,  especially,  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  were  at  length  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Though  compelled  to  give  way,  they 
retreated  in  good  order  lo  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their  cavahy  from 
the  pursuit  of  tlie  Athenians.  None  of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  took  any  share  in  the  fight,  but  tume<l  their  backs  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  the  day  was  lost  Of  the  Persians  themselves,  forty  thousand 
under  the  eommand  of  Artabazus  did  not  strike  a  blow.  The  eagerness 
and  impetuosity  of  Mardonius,  aiid  the  contempt  which  he  had  conceived 
for  the  Lacedfemonians  on  account  of  what  he  considered  fheir  flight,  liad 
led  hun  lo  begin  the  attack  williout  waiting  for  the  corps  of  Artabazus ; 
and  when  that  general  anived  upon  the  field,  the  rout  was  already  com- 
plete. Ai'tabazus,  indeed,  who  had  always  deprecated  a  genera!  engage- 
ment, was  probably  not  very  zealous  on  the  occasion ;  at  all  events,  he  did 
not  make  a  single  attempt  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  instead 
of  retreating  either  to  Thebes,  or  to  the  fortified  camp  of  his  countrymen, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  expedition  as  irretrievably  lost,  and  directed  his 
marcli  towards  the  Hellespont. 

The  Laeedeemoniana,  now  reinforced  by  the  Corinthians  and  others 
from  Plat^a,  pursued  the  Persians  as  far  as  fheir  fortified  cfunp,  whose 
barricades  proved  a  complete  check  to  them,  till  the  Athenians,  more 
skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their  assistance.  The  barri- 
cades were  then  stormed  and  carried,  afer  a  gallant  resist^iee  on  the  ptut 
of  the  Persians.  The  camp  became  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible  carnage. 
According  to  Herodotus,  only  three  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  divis- 
ion under  Artabazus,  escaped,  out  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand. 
These  numbers  ai-e  probably  exa^erated  ;  yet  the  Persian  loss  was  un- 
doubtedly mimense.  That  of  the  Greeks  was  comparatively  small,  and 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  men, 

§  9.  It  remained  to  bury  the  dead  and  divide  the  booty  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  task,  that  ten  days  were  consumed  in  it.  The  body  of  Mardonius, 
found  among  the  slain,  was  treated  by  Pmisanias  with  respect ;  on  the 
morrow,  not,  perhaps,  without  his  eonniyauce,  it  was  secretly  conveyed 
away  and  interred,  A  monument  was  even  erected  over  it,  which  -was  to  be 
seen  sever^  centuries  afterwards.  His  eimeter  and  silver-footed  threne 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  preserved,  along 
with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  other 
booty  was  ample  and  magnificent.  Gold  and  silver  coined,  as  well  as  in 
plat«  and  trinkets ;  rich  vests  smd  carpets ;  ornamented  arms ;  horses, 
camels ;  in  a  word,  all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxury,  were  collected 
together  in  order  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors.  A  tithe  was  first 
selected  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with  ample  ofieringa  for  the 
Olympic  Zeus  and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon :  and  then,  after  a  large  share 
had  been  appropriated  to  Pausanias,  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
the  Grecian  contingents  in  proportion  lo  then-  niunbei-s. 
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§  10,  The  rediietioa  of  Thebes,  which  had  proved  the  moat  formidable 
ally  of  tlie  Persians,  was  still  necessary  to  complete  the  viefoty.  On  the 
eleyenfh  day  after  the  battle,  Pausanias  invested  tliat  city,  and  demanded 
th^  the  leading  men  who  had  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  eapeciaUy 
Timageiiidas  and  Attaginus,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  The- 
btms  having  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Pausanias  begsm  to  bat- 
ter their  walls,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  At  length,  after  the 
siege  had  lasted  tweaty  days,  Tunagenidas,  and  the  other  Medizing  lead- 
ers, voluntarily  ofiei'ed  to  surrender  themselves,  hoping,  probably,  to  be 
able  to  i-edeem  their  lives  for  a  sum  of  money.  In  this  expectation,  how- 
ever, they  wei'e  completely  disappointed.  The  whole  of  them,  with 
the  exceptiodof  Alfaginus,  who  found  means  to  escape,  were  conveyed 
to  Corinth,  and  put  lo  death  without  any  form  of  trial.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  pmBue  Artabazus,  who  escaped  safely  into  Asia. 

§  11.  Among  the  slain  Spartans  was  Aristedemua,  the  sole  survivor  of 
those  who  had  fought  at  Thermopylfe.  The  disgrace  of  having  outlived 
(iiat  battle  seems  to  liave  i-endei-ed  life  a  burden  to  him.  In  order  to  wash 
it  out,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  aflier 
performing  prodigies  of  valor,  received  from  the  enemy  the  death  which 
he  courted.  But  m  the  distribulion  of  funeral  honors,  this  conduct  could 
extort  no  fiivor  from  the  stem  justice  of  his  countrymen.  They  consid- 
ered that  desperate  rashness  joid  contempt  of  discipline  were  no  atone- 
ment for  former  misconduct,  and  refused  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
other  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  combat.  Among  these  was  Amom- 
pharetus,  the  captain  whose  obstinacy  had  precipitated  the  attadi  of  the 
Persians,  and  thus  perhaps,  though  undesignedly,  contributed  to  secure 
the  victory. 

§  12.  With  the  Greeks,  religion  and  politics  went  ever  hand  in  hand; 
and  if  the  town  and  territory  of  Platiea,  aa  the  scene  of  the  Persian  defeat, 
were  signally  honored  on  this  occasion  with  the  grateful  offerings  of  devo-  . 
tion,  it  was  not  probably  mthout  a  view  to  the  services  which  might  be 
hereafter  required  from  its  citizens  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence. 
In  tlie  market-place  of  Platfea,  Pausanias,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
allies,  offered  up  a  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  to  Zeus  Eleutherios,  or  the 
Iiiberator,  in  which  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Plafasan  territory  were 
made  parifdters.  The  Platseans  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  tating 
care  of  the  tombs  of  the  slain ;  of  offering  a  periodical  sacrifice  in  hon- 
or of  the  victory ;  and  of  celebrating  it  every  fifth  year  with  gymnastic 
games,  in  a  grand  public  festival,  to  be  called  the  Eleutheria.  For  these 
services  the  large  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  them  out  of  the 
spoil,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  lo  Athena.  At 
the  same  time  the  independence  of  Platasa,  and  the  inviolabihty  of  her 
territoiy,  were  guaranteed  by  tiie  allies ;  the  defensive  league  against  the 
Persians  was   renewed;    tlie  contingent  which  each  ally  should  furnish 
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was  specified ;  and  it  was  niTangeJ  that  deputies  from  all  of  ihum  sIiouW 
meet  .aanually  at  Platasa, 

§  13.  At  the  very  time  of  ite  defeat  at  Platas.i,  the  feilure  of  tte  Per- 
sian expedition  was  completed  by  the  destrnction. of  their  navsil  armtunent 
Leotyehides,  the  Spartan  admiral,  liaving  at  length  sailed  across  the 
^gean,  fomid  the  Pei-sian  fleet  at  Mycale,  a  pi-omontory  of  Asia  MiBOr 
near  Miletus,  and  only  separated  by  a  sti-ait  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth 
from  Cape  Poseidium,  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Samos.  Their 
former  reverses  seem  completely  to  have  discouraged  the  Persians  from 
hazarding  another  naval  engagement.  The  Phcenician  squadron  had 
been  permitted  to  depart ;  the  rest  of  the  ahips  were  hauled  ashore  and 
suiTounded  with  a  i-ampai-t;  whilst  an  ai-my  of  sixty  thousand  Persians, 
under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  lined  the  coast  for  their  defence. 

The  Greeks  landed  on  the  4th  of  tlie  month  Boedi-omion  (September 
22d),  in  the  year  479  b.  c.  :  the  veiy  day  on  wliich  the  battle  of  Platsea 
was  fought.  A  aupematuitd  presentiment  of  tliat  decisive  victory,  con- 
veyed by  a  herald's  staff,  which  floated  over  the  .^gean  fi-ora  tlie  shores  of 
Greece,  is  stud  to  have  pervaded  the  Grecian  ranks  at  Mycale  as  they 
marched  to  the  attack.  As  at  Platasa,  the  Persians  had  planted  their  ger- 
rha,  or  wicker  shields,  before  them ;  but  after  a  sliarp  contest  this  bulwM-k 
was  overthrown.  The  Persians  now  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  lo  their 
fbrtificalion,  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  who  entered  it  almost  simultaneously. 
Here  a  bloody  stru^le  ensued.,  The  Persians  fought  desperately,  though 
without  discipline,  apd  for  some  time  maintained  an  unequal  conflicts  At 
length  the  arrival  of  the  Lacediemoniaas,  who  composed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Greek  force,  and  who  had  been  retarded  by  pie  hiUy  ground  which 
they  had  io  traverse,  as  well  as  the  open  revolt  of  the  lonians,  who  now 
tmTied  upon  their  masters,  completed  the  (hscomfiture  of  the  Persians. 
A  lai^e  number  of  them,  together  with  both  their  generals,  Tigranes  and 
Mardontes,  perished  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  victory  was  rendered  slill 
more  decisive  by  the  burning  of  theii-  fleet  The  honor  of  the  day,  which, 
however,  was  not  won  without  the  sacriflce  of  many  lives,  was  principally 
due  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  Lacedfemonians  did  not  arrive  till  the  battle 
was  nearly  decided. 

§  14.  The  remnant  of  the  Persian  army  retreated  to  Sardis,  where 
Xerxes  had  lingered  ever  .since  his  flight  from  Greece.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  avenge  this  affront,  or  to  retain  the  Ionian  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent in  obedience ;  still  less  was  it  possible  for  him,  after  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet,  to  preserve  his  dominion  over  the  islands.  The  latter  were 
immediately  admitted  into  the  Greek  confederation  i  but  respecting  the 
Ionian  eilaes  on  the  continent  there  was  more  diESculty.  The  Greeks 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  guarantee  their  mdependence ;  and  therefore 
the  Peloponnesian  commanders  offered  to  transport  their  inhabitants  into 
Greece,  where  they  prepared  to  make  room  for  them,  by  ti-ansplaafing 
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into  Asia  the  Greeks  wlio  had  espoused  the  Persian  cause.  But  tliis 
proposition  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  then- 
own  dignity  and  glory  as  inseparably  bound  «p  with  the  maintenance  of 
their  Ionian  colonies ;  and  indeed  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  have 
been  to  transfer  them  completely  to  the  Pei-sians. 

§  15.  So  imperfect  in  those  tunes  was  tlie  transmission  of  inteUigence, 
that  the  Greeks  still  heUeved  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  to  be 
entire,  though  it  was  broken  and  useless  almost  a  twelvemonth  previously, 
during  the  retreat  of  Xerxes.  At  tiie  instance  of  the  Athenians,  I-eoty- 
chides  set  sail  with  the  ■view  of  destroying  it ;  but  having  leamt  at  Abydos 
that  it  no  longer  esisted,  he  departed  homewards  with  tlie  Peloponnesian 
vessels.  Xanthippus,  however,  the  Athenian  commander,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  Persians  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which 
had  long  been  an  Athenian  possession,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  Sesfos, 
the  key  of  the  strait.  Being  thus  talcen  fey  surprise,  the  Peraians  flung 
themselves  into  the  town  without  having  time  to  coDect  the  provisions 
necessary  for  a  siege.  Iifever|h^less,  amid  the  most  painful  privations, 
they  contrived  to  protract  the  stege  till, a  late  period  of  tlie  autumn,  when 
femine  and  insubordination  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  Persian  com- 
manders, Qiobazus  and  Artayctes,  were  iain  to  quit  the  town  by  stealth, 
which  was  immediately  surrendered.  Artayctes,  having  fallen  iato  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  was  fixed  to  a  high'  pole,  and  ieil  to  perish  just  at 
the  spot  where  the  bridge  of  Xerses  had  stood.  This  deviation  from  the 
usual  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  Xanthippus,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  religious  exasperation 
occasioned  by  Artayctes  having  violated  and  insulted  the  grove  and 
temple  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sestos. 

After  this  exploit  the  Atbemana  rtturued  home,  cirrying  witli  them  the 
cable  of  the  bridge  across  thr  Hellespont,  winch  were  afterwards  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis  as  a  trophj 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

HISTORT   OP  LITHBATTJRE. 

f  1.  General  ChBcaoteristios.  5  2.  Simonidea.  ^  3.  Pindar,  k  4.  Ibyous  and  Cacchylides. 
i  6.  Rise  of  History  and  of  CompoEition  in  Pc(«e.  5  8  Hei-ntteus,  Cliaron  of  Lampsacus, 
Hellanicns.  4  T.  Herodotus.  H-  OlKiriu,tertf  *■«  Work.  Analysis.  5  9.  Predilection 
of  Herodotus  for  AtheilB.    §10.  St  jle  o^BIS  Woii. 

§  1.  During  the  period  which  we  have  been  sui-veying  in  the  present 
book,  Grecian  literatiu-e  was  gradimlly  lasanming  a  more  popular  form, 
especially  at  Athena,  where,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  the 
people  wei-e  rapidly  advancing  both  in  intellectual  cultm-e  and  in  political 
importance.  Oi  lliis  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  rise  of  the  drama, 
and  the  founding  of  a  regular  tiieatre ;  for  dram^ic  entertainmenta  must  he 
regarded  as  the  most  popular  form  which  literatui'e  can  assume.  Nearly 
haJf  a  century  before  the  Per&ian  invasion,  Thespis  had  sketched  out  the 
first  feeble  rudiments  of  tragedy ;  and  jEschjlus,  the  real  founder  of  tragic 
art,  exhibited  a  play  nine  years  before  he  fought  at  Mai-alhon.  But 
tragedy  stiU  awaited  its  final  improvements  from  the  hand  of  Sophocles, 
whilst  comedy  caH  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  For  tliese  reasons  we 
shall  defer  an  account  of  the  Greek  drama  to  a  later  period,  when  we  shall 
be  enabled  !o  present  the  subject  aa  a  whole,  and  in  a  connected  point  of 

Trf^edy,  the  noblest  emanation  of  ancient  genius,  was  in  fact  only  the 
final  development  of  lyrie  poetry ;  which,  in  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing, had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  hands  of  Simonides 
and  Pindar.  These  two  great  masters  of  the  lyre  never  ventured,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  stricter  limits  of  that  species  of  composition,  and  left  their 
contemporary,  .^ehylus,  to  gather  laurels  in  a  new  wid  unexplored  field, 
"With  Pindar  ends  flie  ancient  school  of  lyric  poetry;  with  jEschylus 
properly  begins  the  splendid  list  of  Athenian  dramatists. 

§  2.  Simonides  was  considerably  older  than  both  of  these  poets ;  but 
the  length  of  years  which  ho  attained  made  him  their  contemporaiy.     He 
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waa  born  at  lulls,  in  the  island,  of  Ceos,  in  the  yeai-  556  is.  c.  His  family 
had  cultivated  music  and  poetry  with  diligence  and  success,  and  he  liim- 
aelf  was  tr^ed  up  ui  them  as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  resided  some  years  at  the  court  of  Hip- 
parchus,  together  with  Anacreon  and  LtBus  of  Hermione,  the  teacher  of 
Pindar :  a  society  which  could  not-  but  serve  to  expand  and  mature  his 
powers,  more  especially  as  a  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  liim  and 
Lasu©  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  the  expulsiou  of  Hippias 
(B.C.  510),  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Thesaaly,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Aleiiads  and  Scopads,  the  dominant  fiunilies  of  the  cities 
of  LaiTssa  and  Ci-annon.  The  poet  seems,  however,  to  have  been  hut 
little  satisfied  with  hia  visit.  His  songs  were  unappi'eeiated  by  the  ru^ed 
Theasalians,  and  ill  rewarded  by  tieir  vain  and  selfish  masters.  Scopas 
bes^wke  a  poem  on  Iiis  own  exploits,  which  Simonides  recited  at  a  banquet. 
Jn  order  to  diversify  the  theme,  Simonides,  as  waa  customary  on  such 
occasions,  introduced  into  it  the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  An 
ordinary  mortal  might  have  been  content  to  share  tiie  praises  of  the  sons 
of  I/Cda;  but  vanity  is  exactmg;  and  as  the  tyrant  sat  at  bis  festal 
board  among  his  courtiers  and  sycophants,  he  grudged  every  verse  that 
did  not  echo  his  own  praises.  "When  Simonides  approached  to  receive 
his  promised  reward,  Scopas  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  my  half  of  thy  pay; 
the  Tyudarids  who  have  had  so  much  of  tiiy  praise  will  douhtiess  fiimish 
the  otlier."  The  disconeei-ted  poet  retired  fo  liis  seat  amidst  the  laughter 
which  followed  tlie  great  man's  jest.  In  a  little  lime  he  received  a  mes- 
sage that  two  young  men  on  horseback,  whose  description  answered  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  waiting  without,  and 
imxions  to  see  him.  Simonides  hastened  to  the  door,  but  looked  in  vain 
for  the  visiioi-s.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  banqueting-hall, 
■when  the  building  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  burying  Scopas  and  all  his 
guests  beneath  the  ruins.  Into  the  authenticity  of  such  a  story  it  would  bo 
idle  to  inquu^  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  it  the  tribute  which  a  lively 
and  ingenious  people  paid  to  merit,  as  in  the  tales  of  Arion  saved  by 
the  dolphin,  and  of  Ihycus  avenged  by  the  cranes. 

But  a  nobler  subject  than  the  prfuses  of  despots  awaited  the  muse  of 
Simonides,  —  the  struggles  of  Greece  for  her  independence.  At  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars,  the  poet,  who  had  then  reached  the  age  usually 
allotted  to  mtui,  was  again  residing  among  the  Athenians.  His  genms, 
however,  was  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
most  momentous  events  of  that  memorable  epoch.  He  carried  away  the 
prize  fi-om  ^scliylus  with  an  elegy  upon  the  wairiora  who  had  fallen  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Subsequently  we  find  him  celebrating  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylie,  Artemisium,  Salatnis,  and  Plat*ea.  He  was  upwards  of 
eighty  when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens  was  closed  with  the  victory 
which  he  gained  by  tiie  ditliyrambic  chorus  m  b.  c.  i77,  malting  the 
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fifty-sLsth  prize  that  he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  tliis  event  he 
repaired  to  Syracuse  at  the  invifatioii  of  Hiero.  Here  he  spent  the 
remiuning  ten  years  of  his  life,  not  only  entertaining  Hiero  wifL  his 
poetry,  but  instructing  him  by  his  wisdom ;  for  Simonides  was  a  philos- 
opher as  well  as  a  poet,  and  is  reckoned  amongst  the  sophists. 

Simonides  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  that  Greece  had  seen ;  but 
only  a  few  (ragmenta  of  his  compositions  liave  descended  to  us.  He  erar 
ployed  himself  on  all  the  subjects  which  fell  to  the  lyric  poet,  then  tlie 
mouthpiece  of  humaa  life  with  ail  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and 
disappoinfmenta.  He  wrote  hymns,  pieans,  elegies,  hyporehemes,  or  songs 
for  dancing,  dithyrambs,  epiuieian  odes,  and  threnes,  or  dii-ges,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  departed  great  In  the  last  species  of  composition  he  par- 
ticularly excelled.  His  genius  was  inclined  to  the  pathetic,  and  none 
could  touch  with  truer  effect  the  chords  of  human  sympathy. 

§  3.  Pindar,  though  the  contemporary  of  Simonides,  was  considerably 
his  junior.  He  was  bom  either  at,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  about  the  year  522  b.  c.  His  family  ranked  among  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  fo  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music,  though 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  were  hereditary  flute- 
players.  The  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which 
induced  his  fixtber  to  send  him  fo  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory  as  a  poet  was 
miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swai-m  of  bees  ,whieh  rested  upon  his  lips 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry. 
At  Athens  he  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus'of  Hermione,  who  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  Athenian  dithyi-ambic  school.  He  returned  to  Thebes 
before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  smd  to  have  received 
instruction  there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  two  poetesses  who  then  en- 
joyed great  celebrity  m  Bceotia.  Corinna  appeal's  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted 
to  her  example  and  precepts.  It  is  related  th^  she  i-ecommended  him 
to  introduce  mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  in  which  he  interwove  almost 
all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and  said,  "  We  ought  to  sow  with 
the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack,"  With  both  these  poetesses  he 
contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  career  at  an  early  age,  smd  soon 
acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  by  various  states 
and  princes  of  the  Hellenic  race  fo  compose  choral  songs.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero,  despot 
of  Syracuse.  The  praises  vrhich  he  bestowed  upon  Alexander  are  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led  bis  descendant,  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes. 
About  B.  c.  473  he  visited  Syracuse,  but  did  not  remain  more  than  four 
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years  with  Hiero,  as  he  loYod  an  indepentlent  life,  and  did  not  care  to 
cailtivate  fte  courtly  arts  which  rendered  hia  coatemporary,  Simonides, 
a  more  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  their  patron.  But  the  estimation  in 
which  Pindar  was  held  is  siill  more  strikingly  sho^TO  by  the  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  fi-ee  states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he 
was  always  a  great  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently 
prised  in  his  poems,  and  whose  city  he  often  visited.  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  guest,  and  by  giving 
him  ten  thousand  drachmas ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honor. 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire  aa'e  his 
Epiuicia,  or  triumphal  odes,  composed  in  commemoration  of  victories 
gained  in  the  great  public  games.  But  these  were  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  workiS.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  pasans,  dithyrambs,  odes  for  pro- 
cessions, songs  of  maidens,  mimic  dancing-songs,  drinking-songs,  dirges, 
and  encomia,  or,  panegyrics  on  princes.* 

The  style  of  Pindar  is  marked  by  daring  Bights  and  abrupt  transitions, 
and  became  proverbial  for  its  sublimity.  He  compared  himself  to  an 
eagle, — a  simile  which  has  been  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Imes  of 

"  The  pride  nnd  (imple  pinion 
That  the  Tfiebiui  eagle  bare, 
Sailing  with  soprame  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air." 

g  4.  The  only  other  poets  of  this  epoch  whom  we  need  mention  are 
Ibycus  and  Bacchylides.  Ibycas  was  a  native  of  Bhegium,  and  flourished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era-  ■  The 
best  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  conit  of  Polyerates  of  Samoa.  The 
story  of  his  death  is  well  known,  Wliile  travelling  through  an  unfre- 
quented place  near  Corinth,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers  and  mortally 
wounded.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  called  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  the  spotj  to  avenge  his  death.  Soon 
afterwards  the  cranes  were  beheld  hovering  over  the  theatre  at  Corinth, 
where  the  people  were  assembled  ;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  were 
present,  struck  with  remorse  and  terror,  involuntarily  exclwmed,  "  Behold 
flie  avengers  of  Ibyeus  ! "  and  thus  occasioned  the  detection  of  the  erimi- 

*  Most  of  them  ace  mentioned  by  Homoe :  — 

"  Sou  per  andiices  nova  dithyramboa 
Verba  deyoWlt,  numetlsque  fettnr 

.  Lege  Bolulas; 
Sen  deo9  (hytms  ewdjiarmt)  regesye  (eacomia)  oanit,  deonun 

Siinguinem: 

Sive  quo9  Klea  domnm  reducit 

Fatma  crelestee  (tie  Bpmiaa) 

Flebill  Bponsie  jiivenemve  raptnm 
Plorat  '■  (flis  Dirget).  —  On.  iv.  2. 
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nals.*  The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character.  He 
wrote  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  ^olic. 

Baechylides  was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew 
and  feDow-townsman  of  Simonides.  He  lived  with  Simonides  and  PindMr 
at  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  His  odea  and  songs  turned  on  the 
stuae  suhjecta  as  those  of  the  poets  just  named ;  hut  though  he  seems  to 
have  livalled  his  uncle  in  the  grace  and  finish  of  his  compositions,  he  was 
fiir  from  attaining  to  the  strength  and  energy  of  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Attie. 

Such  were  the  principal  charactemlics  of  the  poetry  of  the  epoch  which 
we  are  considering,  and  such  the  chief  poets  who  flourished  in  it.  Our 
attention  must  now  be  directed  to  a  striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
period,  —  the  rise  of  composition  in  pi-ose,  and  of  history  properly  so 
called. 

§  5.  The  Greeks  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  ci\-ilization  hefore 
they  can  be  s^d  to  have  possessed  ahistory.  Nations  fer  hehind  them  in 
intellectual  development  have  infinitely  excelled  them  in  this  respeiSt 
Many  of  the  Eastern  nations  had  continuous  chronicles  from  a  very  i-emote 
antiquity,  aa  tlie  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews.  But  among 
the  Greeks  this  branch  of  literature  was  »ngiilai-ly  neglected.  Their 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  entirely  dazzled  and  fascinated  with  the 
glories  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  have  taken  but  Utile  interest  in  the 
events  which  were  daily  passing  around  them.  But  a  more  critical  and 
inquiring  spirit  was  now  beginning  lo  apiing  up,  especiaUy  among  the 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have  already  recorded  the  rise  of  natural 
philosophy  among  that  people,  and  we  are  now  to  view  them  aa  the 
originators  of  history  in  prose.  This  innovation  of  course  imphes  a  more 
extended  use  of  the  art  of  writing,  without  which  a  long  prose  composition 
could  not  be  remembered. 

§  6.  The  use  of  prose  in  writing  was  probably  coeval  with  the  art  of 
writing  itself;  but  its  first  application  was  only  to  objects  of  essential 
utility,  and  it  was  long  before  it  came  to  be  cultivated  as  a  branch  of 
literature.  The  fii-st  essays  in  literary  prose  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Three  nearly  contem- 
porary author?,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  lay  clwm 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  prose-writers  ;  namely,  Cadmus  of 
Miletus,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  but  Hecatreus  of 
Miletus,  to  whom  Herodotus  fi-equently  i-efers  by  name,  must  be  regarded 
as  tiie  first  historical  prose-writer  of  any  importance.  He  waa  apparently 
a  man  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  distinguislied  himself  by  the  sound 
advice  which  he  gave  the  loniaas  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  Per- 
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eia,  (b.  c.  5001.  He  lived  till  the  close  of  the  Pei-sian  wars  in  Greece.. 
Like  many  otliep  early  Greek  historians,  Hecatfens  was  a  great  traveller, 
for  at  first  geography  and  histoiy  were  almost  identical.  Egypt  especially 
he  seems  to  haiie  carefully  explored.  Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him; 
one  of  a  geographical  nature,  called  "Feriodus,"  or  travels  round  the 
earth,  and  the  other  of  an  historical  kind,  which  is  sometimes  cited  by  the 
name  of "  Genealogies,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "  Histories."  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  have  constituted  the  first  regular  system  of 
Gredan  geography ;  but  it  was  probably  little  more  than  a  "  Periplus," 
or  circumnavigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  adjoining  seas.  The 
"Genealogies"  reified  to  the  descent  and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of 
mythology. 

Charon  of  Lampsacua,  Ml  Ionian  dty  on  the  Hellespont,  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  pi-ose-writer  whose  subjects  were  selected  from  the  historicsd 
times,  and  ti;ea(ed  in  a  rational  and  discriminating  manner ;  and  he  has 
therefore  some  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  fii-st  historian  really  deserving 
of'  the  name.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  and 
was  certainly  alive  in  B.  c.  464. 

The  only  other  prose-writer  previouis  to  Herodotus,  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention,  is  Hellauicus  of  Mytilen^.  Hellanicus  was  alive  at  the 
coinmeneeraent  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  therefore  a  contempo- 
rary of  Herodotus,  though  probably  a  little  older.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  eminent  and  most  voluminous  writer  of  history  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  at  least  fen  or  twelve 
works  of  considerable  size.  Many  others  were  ascribed  to  him  winch  in 
all  probability  were  spurious.  Like  his  predecessors,  a  large  portion  of 
his  labors  was  dedicated  to  imaginary  pedigrees,  but  some  of  them  were 
historical  and  chronological.  He  seems  to  have  been  acquianted  with  the 
early  history  of  Italy  and  Itome.  He  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
chief  link  between  the  earlier  logographers  and  Herodotus;  but  his  works 
were  probably  very  fiir  from  exhibiting  the  unity  of  design  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  latter  ivriter. 

§  7.  According  to  the  strict  order  of  chronology,  neither  Herodotus 
nop  some  others  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  belong  to  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering ;  bnt  the  subject  of  Herodotus  eoanects  him  so 
intimately  with  the  Persian  wars,  that  we  have  preferred  to  g^ve  ap 
account  of  him  here,  rather  than  in  a  subsequent  book.  Herodotus  was 
born  in  the  Dorian  colony  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  in  the  year  484  b,  c., 
and  accordingly  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  into  Greece. 
He  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  but  respecting  his  youth 
and  education  we  are  totaOy  in  the  dark.  One  of  tiie  earliest  events  of 
his  life  with  which  we  are  acqutHnted  is  his  retirement  to  Samos,  in  order 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  a  grandson  of  Queen  Artemisia,  who 
had  fought  so  bravely  at  Salamis.    It  was  perhaps  in  Samos  that  Herodotus 
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acquired  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  celebrity  of  tie  Ionian  wiitci-n  of  lubtoiy 
had  caused  that  dialect  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  that 
species  of  composidon ;  but  though  Hei-odotus  made  use  of  it,  his  lan- 
guage has  been  observed  not  to  be  so  pure  as  that  of  Hecatreus,  who 
was  an  Ionian  by  birth.  Herodotus  was  probably  rather  more  thaa  tliirty 
Tears  of  age  when  he  went  to  Saoios.  How  long  he  remamed  there 
cannot  be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to  his  native  city 
by  some  political  crisis ;  for  on  his  return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
delivering  it  from  the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  The  dissensions,  however,  which 
prevailed  at  Halicamaasus  after  that  event,  compelled  Herodotus  again  to 
emigrate;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  period  that  he  undertook  the  travels 
of  which  he  speaks  in  his  work.  The  extent  of  them  may  be  eslimafed 
from  the  fact,  thstt  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  Greece,  or  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Mnor,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted ;  that  he  had  explored 
Thrace  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  tliat  in  Egypt  he  had  penetrated 
as  far  sOuth  as  Elephantine ;  and  Ahat  in  Asia  he  had  visited  the  cities 
of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa.  /The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Thurii,  a  colony  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  Italy  in  b.  c,  443  ;/and  it 
was  probably  at  this  place  that  he  composed  the  greater  poi-lion  of  his 
history.  The  date  of  his  settlement  at  Thurii  caimot  be  acc«rafely  fixed. 
Some  accounts  make  him  accompany  the  first  colonists  thilher ;  but  tliere 
-are  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not  taie  up  his  abode  there  till 
several  years  afterwards.  According  to  a  well-known  story  in  Lueian, 
Herodotus,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  recited  it  pubUcly  at  the 
great  Olympic  festival,  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  for  it  that  celebrity 
to  which  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled.  Posting  himself  on  the  platform  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  he  recited,  or  rather  chanted,  the  whole  of  his  work 
to  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  effect  is  described  as  immediate  and  com- 
plete. The  delighted  audience  at  once  assigned  the  names  of  the  nine  ' 
Muses  to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided ;  wiiilst  the  celebrity  of 
tlie  author  became  so  great,  that  it  even  echpsed  that  of  the  victors  in  the 
■  games.  A  still  later  author  (Suidas)  adds,  tliat  Thiicydides,  then  a  boy, 
was  present  at  the  festival  with  his  father  Oloms,  and  was  so  affected  by 
the  recital  as  to  shed  tears ;  upon  which  Herodotus  congratulated  Olorus 
on  having  a  son  who  possessed  so  early  such  a  zeal  for  knowledge.  But 
there  ai'e  many  objections  to  the  probability  of  these  tales. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  are  uncertain,  but  ws 
know,  from  some  allusions  in  liis  history,  that  he  was  alive  subse- 
quently to  the  year  408  b.c.  According  to  one  ti-adition  he  died  at 
Thurii;  according  to  another, , at  Fella  in  Macedonia.  The  foi-mer  . ac- 
count is  hardly  probable,  smce  Thurii  revolted  from  Athens  in  412,  when 
the  old  Athenian  colonists  who  sided  with  the  mother  countiy  were  driven 
mto  esile.  Unless,  thereforo,  we  assume  that  Hei-odotus  took  pai-t  with 
tha  insurgents,  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  quitted  Tliiu'ii  at  this  period, 
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and  it  is  not  imjii-oljable  tliat,  like  Ljsias  the  orator,   he   returned  to 


§  8.  Herodotus  interwove  into  his  history  all  the  varied  and  extensive 
knowledge  acqaii-ed  in  his  travels,  and  by  his  own  personal  researches. 
The  real  subject  of  Uiat  magnificent  work  is  tlie  conflict  between  flie 
Greek  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  including  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  Asiatics.  This  is  the  ground-plan  of  die  book,  and 
ivas  ibuiided  on  a  notion  then  current  of  an  ancient  enmity  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  as  exemplified  in  the  stories  of  lo,  Medea,  and 
Helen.  Thus  the  historian  had  a  vast  epic  subject  presented  to  him, 
which  was  bi-o«ght  to  a  natural  and  glorious  termination  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  in  their  attempt  upon  Greece.  He  to«chea  the  ancient  and 
mythical  times,  however,  but  lightly,  and  hastens  on  to  a  more  recent  and 
authentic  historical  period.  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  earliest  Asiatic 
monai-ch  who  had  succeeded  in  reducing  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  to 
subjection,  first  engages  his  attention  at  any  length.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Crtfisus  and  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  brings  the  latter  power-  upon 
the  stage.  The  destruction  of  tlie  Lydian  monarchy  by  the  Persians  is. 
related,  and  is  followed  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
power,  and  of  the  Median  empire.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  account  of 
the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Mmor  and  of  Babylonia ;  and  the  first 
book  closes  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  m  an  expedition  against  the  Massa- 
getse,  a  race  inhabiting  the  pkiins  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea.  Cambyses, 
the  son  of  Cyi'us,  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  gives 
occasion  to  a  description  of  tliat  country  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
second  book. .  In  the  third  book  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  tlie  Persian 
empii-e  is  related,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  Cam.byses  against 
the  Ethiopians  and  Aramonians.  The  death  of  Carabyses,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  false  Smei-dis,  and  the  accession  of  Darius,  foi-m  the  remainder 
of  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  S<^hian 
expedition  of  Darius ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  Persian  armament  fitted 
out  in  Egypt  for  the'eonquest  of  Libya,  serves  to  introduce  an  account  of 
the  discoveiy  and  colonization  of  the  latter  country  by  the  Greeks.  In 
the  fifth  book  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  expedition  under  the  satrap 
Megabazus  is  related ;  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  Thradan  people. 
This  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies  m  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  then  runs  on  with  little  interruption  in 
the  remainder  of  this  book,  and  m  the  last  four  books.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  the  reduction  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

§  9.  The  love  and  admu-ation  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  are  apparent 
throughout  his  work;  he  sided  with  her  with  all  Tiis  soul,  and  declared 
her  to  bo  the  saviour  of  Grecian  liberty.  This  attachment  was  not  un- 
rewarded by  the  Athenians,  and  a  psyiMsma,  or  vote  of  the  people,  is 
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reeonled,  granfjng  him  the  sum  of  ten  talents  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
It  was  this  not  unfounded  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  that  gave 
occasion  to  Plutarch,  or  some  writer  who  assumed  Plutarch's  name,  to 
charge  hun  with  pardality  and  malice  towards  other  Grecian  states. 

§  10. '  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Herodotus  lend  it  an 
indescribable  charm,  and  we  seem  rather  to  be  conversing  with  an 
intelligent  traveller  than  reading  an  elaborately  composed  liistoiy.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  cert^n  want  of  skill  in  compsilion  may  be  observed  in  it. 
Prose  style  does  not  arrive  at  perfection  till  much  has  been  written,  and 
with  Herodotus  it  was  still  in  ifa  infancy.  Nor  must  we  seek  in  him 
for  that  depth  of  philosophical  reflection  which  we  find  in  Thucydides. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  exhibits  an  almost  childish  credulity.  Tet  he 
had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the  value  of  history,  and  was  evidently 
a  sincere  lover  of  truth.  He  may  sometimes  have  received  the  accounts 
of  others  with  too  trusting  a  simplicity,  yet  he  always  gives  them  for  what 
tliey  are  worth,  leaving  the  reader  to  foi-m  his  own  judgment,  and  often 
cautioning  him  as  to  their  source  wid  value.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
he  speaks  fi^m  his  own  observation,  his  accounts  may  be  imphcitly  relied 
upon;  and  many  of  them,  which  were  formerly  doubted  as  improbable, 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  modern  Iravellers.  In  shorl^ 
Herodotus  is  the  Homer  of  history.  He  has  all  the  majesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  great  epic  bard,  and  aU  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
coloring  which  mark  the  founder  of  a  new  literary  epocli. 


Bust  of  Serodotus. 
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BOOK    IV. 

THE    ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND   THE   PELO- 
PONNESIAN    WAR. 

B.C.  477-404.    " 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


PROM    THE    EXPULSION     OP    T 

THEMISTOCLBS. 


THE    DEATH    OF 


5  1.  Fnrtlier  Proceedings  HgainBt  the  Pecsiims.  ^  2.  MiEConclnct  and  Trenson  of  Pausanins. 
5  3.  The  MariHme  Supremaoj  transferred  to  the  Athenians.  4  J-  Confederacy  of  Delo3. 
I  6.  The  Combined  Fleet  under  Cimon.  ^  B.  Growth  of  the  Athenian  Power.  Plans  of 
Thelniatoclea.  ^7.  Itebuilding  of  Athens.  The  Laoedtemonions  attempt  to  prevent  its 
being  fortified.  5  8.  Fortifioation  of  Pelrieus.  5  ^-  Strife  of  Parties  at  Athens.  Mis- 
conduct of  Themistocles.  ^  10.  He  is  ostracized.  §  11.  Pausanjas  convicled  of  Med- 
ista.  §  12.  Thcmistocles  implicated  in  his  Oniit.  He  escapes  into  Asia,  f  13.  He  is 
magnificently  received  by  Artaxerxes.  His  Death  and  Character.  J  14.  Death  of 
Arifiteides. 

§  1.  The  last  campaign  had  effectually  delivered  Greece  from  all  fear 
of  tie  Persian  yoke ;  but  the  Persians  still  held  some  posts  fi-om  which  it 
concerned  both  tlie  jnteresla  and  the  honor  of  the  Greeks  to  expel  them. 
They  were  iii  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  important 
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town  of  Ejzantiuia,  together  with  Ejon  oa  the  Sliymon,  Doriscus,  and 
several  other  places  in  Thrace.  A  fleet  was  therefore  fitted  out  (b.  c.  i78) 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  lie 
Spartan  regent,  Pausaniaa.  Of  tliis  fleet  only  twenty  ships  belonged  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  whilst  thirty,  under  tlie  command  of  Aristcides  and 
Cimon,  were  furnished  by  Atliens  alone.  After  delivei-ing  most  of  the 
Grecian  towns  in  Cyprus  from  the  Pei-sians,  this  armament  sailed  up  the 
Bospoms  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was  gan-isoned  by  a  large 
Persian  force  commanded  by  some  kinsmen  of  Xei-xes.  The  town  sui'- 
rendered  after  a  protracf«d  siege ;  but  it  waa  during  this  expedition  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  uiteresls 
of  his  country. 

§  2.  The  immense  booty,  as  well  as  the  renown,  which  Pauaanias  had 
acquired  at  Plat^a,  liad  filled  him  with  pride  and  ambition.  When  he 
returned  home,  he  felt  it  irksome  to  conform  to  the  simplicity  and  sobriety 
of  a  Spartan  life,  and  to  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  Ephors.  -He 
had  given  a  signal  instance  of  the  pride  with  which  he  waa  inflated 
by  causing  Simonides  to  attribute  the  glory  of  the  Peraan  defeat  solely 
to  himself  in  the  epigi-am  *  which  he  composed  for  the  tripod  dedicated 
at  Delphi;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, that  they  caused  tlie  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  another  to  be 
Bubstitated  in  its  place.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  symptoms,  he  had 
been  again  intrusted  with  the  command.  During  the  whole  com-se  of  it, 
his  conduct  waa  marked  by  the  greatest  vanity  and  insolence !  towards  the 
end,  it  waa  also  sullied  by  treason.  After  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  he 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Persian  couri,  tlirough  Gongylus, 
an  Eretrian  exile  and  subject  of  Persia.  He  sent  Gongylus. ciandestmely 
to  Xerxes,  with  those  membera  of  the  royal  family  who  had  been  taken  at 
Byzantium,  and  assured  the  allies  that  they  had  escaped.  At  the  same 
■  time  he  despatohed  the  following  letter  to  Xerxes : 

"  PaMsaniaa,  the  Spartan  commander,  wishing  to  oblige  thee,  sends  back 
these  prisoners  of  -war.  I  am  minded,  if  it  please  thee,  to  marry  thy 
daughter,  and  to  bring  Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  under  thy  dominion. 
This  I  hold  myself  able  to  do  with  flie  help  of  thy  counsels.  If,  therefore, 
the  project  at  all  pleases  thee,  send  down  some  trustworthy  man  to  the 
coast,  through  whom  we  may  carry  on  our  future  correspondence." 

Xerxes  was  highly  deUghted  with  this  letter,  and  sent  a  reply  in  which 
he  urged  Pausaniaa  to  pursue  his  project  night  and  day,  and  promised  to 
supply  him  with  all  the  money  and  troops  that  might  be  needful  for  ita 
execution.  At  the  same  tune  he  appointed  Artabazus,  who  had  been 
second  in  command  in  Bceofia,  to  be  satrap  of  Dascylium,  where  he  would 
be  able  to  co-operato  with  the  Spartan  commander.     But  the  diildish 
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vanity  of  Painsanias  lieti-ayed  his  plot  before  it  was  ripe  for  exeeutioH. 
Elated  by  tlie  confidence  of  Xerxes,  and  by  tlie  money  with  wbicb  he  was 
larishly  supplied,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  already  maniedthe  great  king's 
daughter.  He  assumed  tlie  Persian  dress ;  he  made  a  progress  through 
Thrace,  attended  by  Persian  and  Egyptifoi  guards;  and  copied,  in  the 
luxury  of  his  table  and  the  dissoluteness  of  his  manners,  the  example  of 
his  adopted  country.  Above  all,  he  offended  tlie  allies  by  his  haughiy 
ireserve  and  imperiousness. 

§  3.  His  designs  were  now  too  manifest  to  escape  attention.  His  pro- 
ceedings reached  the  ears  of  the  Spartans,  who  seat  out  Dorcis  to  super- 
sede him.  But  when  Dorcia  aniyed,  he  found  that  the  aJUea  had 
transferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Athenians. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  this  step  besides  the  disgust  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  pre- 
ponderating naval  power  of  Athens  bad  i-aised  the  queslion  whether  she 
was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at  sea;  and  the  victory  gained  there, 
under  the  auspices  of  Themistoclea,  had  strengthened  her  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction. But  the  dehvery  of  the  Ionian  cobniea  from  the  Persian  yoke 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  attaining  it.  The  loniana  were  not  only 
attracted  to  Athens  by  affinity  of  race,  but,  from  her  naval  superiority, 
regarded  her  as  the  only  power  capable  of  securing  them  in  their  newly 
acquired  independence.  Disgusted  by  the  insolence  of  Pausanias,  the 
lonians  now  serving  in  the  combined  Gredrni  fleet  addressed  themselves 
to  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  whose  manners  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
Uiose  of  the  Spai-tan  leader,  and  begged  thera  to  assume  the  command. 
Aristeides  was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  this  request  aa  it  waa  made 
predsely  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  was  recalled.  The  Spartan 
squadron  had  accompanied  him  home ;  so  that,  when  Dords  arrived  with 
a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  assert  his  pretensions. 

5  t  This  event  was  not  a  mere  empty  question  about  a  point  of  honor. 
It  was  a  real  revolution,  terminated  by  a  solemn  league,  of  which 
Athens  was  to  be  the  head ;  and  though  it  is  wrong  to  date  the  Athenian 
en^re  from  this  period,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  confederacy 
formed  hei-  first  step  towards  it.  Aristeides  took  the  lead  in  this  rm,Uer, 
for  which  his  proverbial  justice  and  probity,  and  his  conciliatory  manners, 
eminently  qualified  him.  The  league  obtained  the  name  of  "the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,"  from  its  being  arranged  that  deputies  of  the  allies 
belonging  to  it  should  meet  periodically  for  deliberation  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  in  that  island.  The  league  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  lonians.  It  was  joined  by  all  who  sought,  in  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  a  pi-otection  against  the  attaeks  of  Persia.  Besides  the 
Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  it  was  joined  by  Eliodes,  Cos,  Lesbos, 
and  Tenedos.  Among  the  continental  towns  belonging  to  it,  we  find 
Miletus,  the  Greek  towns  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  the  recently 
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delivered  Byzantium.  Each  slate  was  asseased  in  a  certain  contributioa 
either  of  money  or  ships,  as  proposed  by  the  Athenians  and  ratified  by 
the  Synod.*  The  aBsessment  was  intrusted  to  Arist^idea,  whose  justice 
and  impartiality  were  universally  applauded.  Of  the  details,  however,  we 
only  know  that  the  first  assessment  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  (about  £112,000  sterling  f);  tliat  certain  officers  called  Helleno- 
tamiffi  were  ^pointed  by  tlie  Athenians  to  collect  and  administer  the 
contribuljons  j  Hiat  Debs  was  the  treasury ;  aiid  that  the  tax  was  called 
phoros;  a  name  which  afterwards  became  odious  when  ilie  tribute  was 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition. 

§  5.  Snch  was  the  origin  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Soon  after  its 
foi-mation  Aristeides  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  combined  fleet 
by  Cimon,  whose  first  imjxirtant  action  seems  ta  have  been  the  capture  of 
Eion  on  the  Strymon.  This  place  was  bravely  defended  by  Boges,  the 
Persiwi  governor,  who  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation ;  and  when  his 
provisions  were  exhausted  and  all  further  defence  impi-acticable,  he  caused 
a  large  fimeral  pile  to  he  kindled,  into  which  he  cast  his  wives,  his  concu- 
bines, and  children,  and  lastly  himself. 

The  next  event  of  any  moment  was  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Scyros,  probably  in  b.  c.  470.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scyros  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council  as  guilty  of  piracy,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  them,  appealed  to 
Gmon ;  who  took  possession  of  the  island,  and,  after  expelling  the  natives, 
colonized  it  with  Athenians.  The  hero  Theseus  had  been  buried  in 
Scyros ;  and  now,  by  command  of  an  oracle,  his  bones  were  disinterred 
and  carried  to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  with  much  solemnity  in 
a  temple  called  the  Theseum,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

§  6.  The  isle  of  Seyros  is  smsdl  and  barren,  but  its  position  and  excel- 
lent harijor  i-endered  it  an  important  naval  station.  The  occupation  of  it 
by  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  been  the  first  actual  step  taken  by  them 
in  the  career  of  aggrandizement  on  which  they  were  now  about  to  enter  j 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  their  maritime  power,  and  especially  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  had  already  roused  the  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  Sparta  and  other  states.  It  was,  probably,  a  lingering  dread  of 
the  Persians,  against  whose  attacks  the  Afhenim  fleet  was  indispensably 
necessary,  which  had  prevented  the  Lacedsemonians  from  at  once  resent- 
ing that  encroachment  on  their  supremacy.  Up  to  that  time  Sparta 
had  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  Grecian  affiurs,  and  for 
a  moment  flie  league  formed  at  Platrea  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius 
seemed  to  confirm  her  in  that  position.  But  she  was  soon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders,  and  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Athens. 

*  The  Synod  (oucofios)  was  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  aOTBcal  states,  wlUl 
authority  to  decide  u  [ion  (ho  general  aHairs  of  tJia  confederacy.  —  Ed. 
t  Half  a  million  of  dollars.  — Ed. 
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That  eily  was  the  only  one  which,  during  the  Peraan  wars,  had  dis- 
played ability  and  heroism  equal  to  tlie  crisis.  She  had  taken  a  lai^  share 
in  the  battle  of  Platrea,  whilst  the  glory  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and 
Mycaig  was  almost  entirely  her  oivn.  Above  all,  the  Bufferings  which  she 
had  Toluntiu'Uy  undergone  in  ihe  common  cause  entitled  her  fo  the  love 
and  sympatiy  of  Greece.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gratitude  of  her  allies 
which  placed  her  in  the  commanding  situation  she  was  uow  about  to  seize. 
She  owed  it  ratlier  to  the  eminent  quahties  of  two  of  her  citizens,  —  to  the 
gemiis  of  Tliemistocles  aad  to  the  virtue  of  Aristeides.  It  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  through  the  immediate  agency  of  Aristeides  that  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Delos  was  established :  a  matter  which  liis  able  but  unprincipled 
rival,  owing  to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  bis  cliaracter,  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  cany  out  But  it  was  Themistocles  who  had  first 
placed  Athens  in  a  situation  which  enabled  her  to  aspire  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. His  genins  had  mastered  all  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  'TIS  ad- 
vice to  the  Athenians  to  rely  on  their  nT'ipa,  and  to  abandon  their  "cily  fo 
lis  fate,  had  not  only  saved  Athens  but'  Jtreece.  He  was  now  engaged  m 
measures  which  might  enable  Athens,  by  the  same  means  to  consolidate 
and  extend  her  power ;  and  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  promised  to  bring 
his  plans  lo  an  earlier  maturity  than  even  he  had  perhaps  ventured  to 
anticipate.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  plans  of  Themistocles,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  revert  lo  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  and  to  trace  its  progress 
after  the  dose  of  the  Peiman  war. 

§  7.  The  Athenians,  on  their  return  to  Attica  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  found  their  dty  ruined  and  their  country  desolate.  Their  first 
care  was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  hmiseleas  ftmiilies  whidi  had  been 
transported  back  fi-om  Troszen,  jEgina,  and  Salamis.  "When  this  had 
been  accomplished,  they  began  fo  rebuild  their  city  on  a  larger  scale  thau 
before,  and  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  Those  allies  lo  whom  tlie  inci'casuig 
maritime  power  of  Athens  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  especially  the 
^giiietans,  to  whom  it  was  more  particularly  formidable,  beheld  her  rising 
fortifications  with  dismay.  In  order  to  prevent  the  completion  of  these 
fortifications,  they  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Lacedfemonians  with  their 
own  fears,  and  uiged  them  to  arrest  the  work.  But  though  Sparta  shared 
the  jealousy  of  the  ^ginetans  on  this  occasion,  she  could  not  with  any 
decency  interfere  by.  force  to  prevent  a  friendly  city  from  exerdsing  a 
right  inherent  in  all  independent  states.  She  assumed,  therefoi*,  the 
hypocritical  garb  of  an  adviser  and  counsellor.  Concealing  her  jealousy 
under  the  pretence  of  zeiU  for  the  common  interests  of  Greece,  she  repre- 
sented to  the  Athenians  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Persian  invasion,  for- 
tified towns  would  serve  the  enemy  for  camps  and  strongholds,  as  Thebes 
had  done  in  the  last  war ;  and  proposed  tliat  the  Athenians  should  not 
only  desist  fi-om  completing  thdr  own  fortifications,  but  help  to  demolish 
those  which  already  existed  in  other  towns. 
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The  oLject  of  this  proposal  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  so  acute  a 
Statesman  as  Tliemistoclea.  Athens  was  not  yet,  howevei-,  in  a  eondilion 
to  incur  the  danger  of  openly  rejecting  it ;  and  he  therefore  advised  the 
Athenians  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  envoys,  -mifi.  the  assurance  that  they 
would  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  explsun  their  views.  He  then  caused 
himself  to  be  appointed  one  of  these  ambassadors,  together  with  Ariateides 
and  Abronychus ;  and,  setting  off  at  once  for  Sparta,  directed  his  colleagues 
to  linger  behind  aa  long  as  possible.  At  Sparta,  the  absence  of  his  col- 
leagues, at  which  he  affected  to  be  surprised,  afforded  him  an  excuse  for 
not  demanding  an  audience  of  tlie  Ephora.  During  the  interval  thus 
gained,  tlie  whole  population  of  Athens,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age," 
woi-ked  day  and  night  at  the  walls,  which,  when  Aristeides  and  Abrony- 
chus at  length  arrived  at  Sparta,  had  attuned  a  height  sufficient  fo  afford 
a  tolerable  defence.  Meanwhile,  the  suspicions  of  the  Spartans  had  been 
more^'than  once  aroused  by  messages  from  the  iEginetans  respecting  the 
pi-ogreas  of  the  walls.  Themis,  ...es,  however,  positively  denied  their 
statementa,  and  urged  the  Spai-tans  to  send  messengers  of  their  own  to 
Atliena  m  order  to  leftfn  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
structing the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostt^es  for  the  safety  of  him- 
self and  colleagues.  As  there  was  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  conceal- 
ment, Themistocles  openly  avowed  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  his 
intention  of  securing  the  independence  of  Athens,  and  enabling  her  to  act 
for  herself.  As  the  walls  were  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  easily  taken, 
the  Spartans  found  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  the  works  were 
completed  without  fuitlier  hindrance. 

§  8.  Having  thus  secured  the  city  irom  all  danger  of  an  immediate  at> 
tack,  Themistocles  pursued  his  favorite  project  of  rendering  Athens  the 
greatest  marilime  and  commercial  power  of  Greece.  The  large  fleet 
which  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  which  he  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  increase  by  building  twenty  ti'u«nies  every  year,  was  destitute 
of  a  strong  and  commodious  harbor  such  as  might  afford  sheltei'  both 
agamst  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  open  roadstead 
of  Phalemm  was  quite  inadequate  for  these  purposes ;  and  during  his 
administration  three  years  before,  Themistocles  had  persuaded  his  countty- 
men  to  improve  the  natural  basins  of  Peineus  (md  Mucychia.  The  works 
had  been  interi-upted,  and  perhaps  ruined,  by  the  Persians  ;  but  he  now 
resumed  his  scheme  on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale.  Pdrfeus  and  Muny- 
chia  were  both  inclosed  in  a  wall  as  laj^  in  extent  as  that  of  the  city  itself, 
but  of  vastly  greater  height  and  thickness.  In  liis  own  magnificent  ideas, 
which  already  beheld  Athens  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  -waH 
which  sheltered  W  fleet  was  to  be  perfectly  unassailable.  Its  height  was 
to  be  such  that  boys  and  old  men  might  suffice  for  its  defence,  and  leave 
the  men  of  mihtary  age  to  act  on  board  the  fleet.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  found  either  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  carry  out  the  design 
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of  Themistocles.  Tlie  wall  rose  only  to  about  sixty  feet,  or  half  the  pro- 
jected height ;  but  this  was  always  found  amply  sufficieat.* 

§  9.  The  ancient  rivalry  between  Themistocl^  and  Aristeides  had  been 
in  a  good  degree  extinguished  by  the  dtasger  which  threatened  their  com- 
mon country  during  tlie  Persian  wars.  Aristeides  had  ance  abandoned 
his  former  prejudices,  and  was  willing  to  conform  to  many  of  the  demo- 
cratical  innovations  of  his  rival.  In  feet,  the  crisis  throngh  which  Athens 
had  recently  passed  had  rendered  the  prepress  of  the  democratical  senti- 
ment irreMstible.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  was 
serving  on  shipboard  without  distinction  of  rani,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
persed in  tempoi'ary  exile,  political  privileges  had  been  necessarily  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  rendered  equal  by  the  common 
danger,  became  also  equal  in  their  dvil  rights.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
produce,  soon  after  their  return  to  Attica,  a  still  further  modification  of 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  The  Thetes,  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes 
of  Atlienian  citizens,  were  declared  eligible  for  the  magistracy,  from  which 
they  had  been  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  ThiB  not  only  the  ar- 
chonship,  but  consequently  the  Comicil  of  Areopagus,  was  thi-own  open 
to  them ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  reform  was  proposed  by  Aristeides 
himself. 

Nevertheless,  party  spirit  still  ran  high  at  Atliens.  Cimon  and  Alc- 
mieon  were  violent  opponents  of  Themistocles,  and  of  their  party  Aris- 
teides was  still  the  head.  The  popularity  of  Aristeides  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  not  only  to  the  moderation  and 
the  more  liberal  spuit  which  he  exhibited,  but  also  to  his  great  services  in 
establishing  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than  ever 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  adversary  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Themistocles  soon  Imd 
him  open  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  offended  the  Athenians  by 
his  ostentation  and  vanity.  He  was  continually  boasting  of  his  services 
to  the  state ;  but,  worse  than  all  this,  his  conduct  was  stained  with  positive 
guilt  There  was  much  to  be  done  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in 
restoring  order  in  the  Grecian  communities ;  in  deposing  corrupt  magis- 
trates, in  punishing  evil-doers,  and  in  replacing  fugitives  and  political  ex- 
iles in  their  possessions.  All  these  tilings  opened  a  great  field  for  bribery 
and  corruption ;  and  whilst  Themistocles,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian 
squadron,  was  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  executing  justice,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  corrupted  its 
very  source  by  accepting  large  sums  of  money  from  the  dties  which  he 
visited. 

§  10.  The  influence  of  the  Lacedfemonians  was  still  considerable  at 
Athens.     The  conservative  party  there,  and  especially  Gmon,  one  of  its 

*  For  a  fui'tlier  notwunt  of  the  topogcapliy  of  AUians  imd  the  Feirffius,  see  Chap. 
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principal  leaders,  regarded  with  love  said  veneration  the  stable  institntiona 
of  Sparta,  which  formed  a  striking  conti-aat  to  the  democratical  innovations 
which  were  making  such  rapid  progress  in  their  own  dty.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  on  dieic  side  were  naturally  inimical  to  the  Athenian  democi'My, 
as  the  party  most  opposed  to  their  interests  and  power;  and  to  Themis- 
todes  himself  they  were  personally  hostile,  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  lately  practised  npon  them.  Hence,  when  Pausanias 
hecame  suspected  of  Medism,  they  urged  the  political  opponents  of  Themis- 
tocles  to  accuse  him  of  being  implicated  in  the  same  crime.  This  accusa- 
tien  was  at  all  events  premature ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenian 
Btiricsmau  should  have  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  could  not  at  that 
time  be  brought  home  to  Pausanias  himself.  The  ivasult,  howeyer,  of  t\as 
accusation  was  to  embitter  party  spirit  at  Athens  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
was  found  necessaiy  to  resort  to  osti-adsm,  and  Themistodes  was  con- 
demned to  a  temporary  banishment  (b.  c.  471).  He  retired  to  Argos,  and 
had  been  residing  in  that  city  for  a  space  of  about  five  years  when  indubi- 
table proofe  were  discovered  of  his  baing  implicated  in  the  ti-easonable 
correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  the  Persians.  But  in  order  to  explain 
the  fall  of  the  Athenian  statesman,  we  must  first  relate  that  of  the  Spartan 
regent,  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected.  ' 

*-  §  11.  The  recall  of  Pausanias  from  Byzantium  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. On  his  arrival  at  home  he  seems  to  have  been  acquitted  of  any 
definite  chaises  ;  yet  the  general  presumption  of  his  guilt  was  so  strong, 
that  he  was  not  agwn  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Tliis  was 
perhaps  an  additional  motive  with  him  to  complete  his  treachery.  Under 
pretence  of  serving  as  a  volunteer,  he  returned  to  Byzantium  wifli  a  single 
trireme,  and  renewed  his  negotialiona  witli  Artabaaus.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  again  enjoyed  a  sort  of  ascendency,  tUl  his  conduct  obliged  the 
Athenians  to  expel  him  Irom  this  city.  He  then  retired  to  Colonie,  in  the 
Troad,  where  he  still  pursued  his  designs ;  employing  both  Persian  gold, 
and  perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Spartan  name,  in  order  to  induce  various 
Gredan  cities  to  participate  in  his  schemes. 

At  tlie  news  of  these  proceedings  the  Spartans  again  ordei-ed  Pausanias 
home,  under  pain  of  being  denounced  as  a  public  enemy.  With  this  order 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply ;  foreseeing  that-,  if  proscribed,  his  influ- 
ence would  be  at  an  end,  and  relying,  probably,  on  hia  riches  to  bribe  his 
judges  and  procure  an  acquittal.  But,  though  at  first  imprisoned  by  the 
Ephors,  nobody  was  bold  enough  to  come  forward  as  his  accuser.  His 
treachery,  though  sufficiently  palpable,  seems  to  have  ofiered  no  overt  and 
legally  tangible  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  He  now  em- 
ployed himseFin  hatching  treason  nearer  home.  He  tampered  ivilh  the 
Helots,  and  by  promises  of  enfranchisement  and  political  rights  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  them  to  overthrow  the  Ephors,  and  make  him  sole 
sovereign.     Though  these  plots  were  communicated  to  the  Ephors,  they 
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were  still  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  powerfiil  a  criminal. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  correspondence  with  Persia ;  and  &xt  acci- 
dent at  length  afforded  Qjuvincing  pivxifs  of  his  guOt. 

A  favorite  slave,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  a  letter  to  Artabazus, 
obsei-ved  with  dismay  tliat  none  of  the  messengers  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice had  ever  returned.  Moved  by  these  fears,  he  broke  the  seal  and 
read  the  letter,  and  finding  his  suspicions  of  the  fate  that  awaited  Mm  con- 
firmed, he  carried  the  docmnent  to  tie  Ephora.  But  in  ancient  states  the 
testimony  of  a  slave  was  always  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  Ephora 
refiisedto  believe  the  evidence  offered  to  them  unless  the  slave  placed 
lliem  in  a  poaiUon  to  have  it  confirmed  by  their  own  ears.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  directed  him  to  plant  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  grove  of 
Poseidon,  near  Cape  Tsinavus,  in  a  hut  behind  which  two  of  their  body 
might  conceal  themselves.  Pawsanias,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and 
surprised  at  the  step  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  question 
bim  about  it  The  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  and  which 
was  overheard  by  the  Ephors,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  any  longer 
to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Pausanias.  They  now  determined  to  arrest  him  on 
his  return  to  Spai'ta.  They  met  him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of 
Attena  Chalcioecua  (of  the  Brazen  House) ;  when  Pausantaa,  either 
farmed  by  his  guilty  conscience,  or  put  on  his  guard  by  a  aeci-et  signal 
from  one  of  tlie  Ephors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  a  smaJI  chamber  belongbg  to  the  building.  From  this  sanctuary 
it  was  unlawful  to  drag  hun;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the  doors  to  be 
built  up  and  the  roof  to  be  removed ;  and  his  own  mother  is  said  to  have 
placed  the  firat  stone  at  the  doors.  When  at  the  point  of  death  from  star- 
vation, he  was  carried  from  the  sanctuary  before  be  polluted  it  with  his 
corpse. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  victor  of  Plat«a.  After  his  death  proofe 
were  discovered  among  his  correspondence  that  Themistocles  was  impli- 
cated in  his  guilL  The  Xaeedtemonians  now  again  called  upon  tlie 
Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great  statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  allies 
assembled  at  Sparta ;  and  jomt  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens  and  Sparta 
to  arrest  liim. 

Themistocles  avoided  the  unpending  danger  by  flying  from  Argos  to 
Corcyra.  The  Corcyraans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter  hun,  he  passed 
over  to  the  continent;  where,  bemg  still  pui-sued,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  though  he  had 
made  Admetus  bis  personal  enemy  by  opposing  him  on  one  occasion  in 
some  favor  which  the  king  begged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately, 
Admetus  happened  to  be  from  home.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Themis- 
tocles excited  the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Molossian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  Ms  arms,  and  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the  hearth  as  a 
suppliant.     As  soon  as  the  king  ;m-ived,  Themistocles  cxpLiiued  his  peril. 
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and  adjured  Iiim  liy  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  not  to  take  vcageaiiee 
upon  a  fiillen  foe.  Admetna  accepted  his  appeal  and  raised  him  from  the 
hearth ;  he  refused  to  deliver  him  to  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  only  dis- 
missed him  on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Haring 
traversed  the  mountsuns,  Themistocles  reached  Pydna,  on  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  passage  in  a  merchant-ves- 
sel bound  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  ship  was  di'iven  hy  stress  of 
weather  to  the  island  of  Nasos,  which  happened  at  that  very  moment  to 
be  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet.  In  this  conjuncture  Themistodes 
adopted  one  of  those  decisive  resolutions  which  never  failed  him  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  Having  summoned  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  disclosed 
to  him  his  real  nante,  and  the  peril  whidi  menaced  him  in  case  of  dis- 
covery. He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the  land,  at  the  same 
time  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would  involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  by 
representing  him  as  the  accomplice  of  his  flight ;  promising,  on  the  other 
hicaA,  a  lai^e  reward  if  be  would  secure  his  escape.  These  representar 
tions  induced  the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  and 
Themistodes  landed  safely  at  Ephesus- 

§  13.  Aitaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  upon  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  to  him  Themistodes  hastened  to  announce  himself.  Having 
been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addi'essed  a  letter  to  the  Peraian  king,  in 
which  he  daimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in  favoring  the  escape  of 
Xerxes,  and  promised  to  effect  much  for  Persian  interests  if  a  year  were 
allowed  him  to  mature  his  plans.  Aitaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the 
illustrious  stranger,  and  readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the 
tales  current  at  a  later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to 
start  from  his  sleep  at  night  and  thiice  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  got  Themis- 
todes the  Athenian."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themistodes,  having 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Pei-sian  language  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magnificent  schemes  for  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  his  entire  coniidenc«  and 
fevor.  Artaxerxes  loaded  him  with  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife, 
and  appointed  Magnesia,  a  town  not  far  from  the  Ionian  coast,  as  his 
place  of  residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  magnificence,  the  reve- 
nues of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents,*  were 
assigned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Myos  was  lo  supply  condiments,  and 
Lampsacus  wine.  At  Magnesia  Themistodes  was  joined  by  his  fiunily ; 
and  after  Uving  (here  some  time  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  the  age  of 
sixlj-flve,  without  having  realized,  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  those 
plans  with  which  he  had  dazzled  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumor,  which 
ever  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  lo  poison,  which  he 
look  of  his  own  accord,  from  a  consdousness  of  his  inability  to  perform  his 
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pi-omises ;  but  this  report,  which  was  current  in  the  time  of  Thiicytlides,  is 
rejected  by  that  historian,  tliough  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  writers 
of  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was  probably  prop^ated  by  ike  fiienda  of 
Themistoeles,  who  also  asserted  that,  at  his  express  command,  they  had 
carried  his  bones  lo  Attica,  and  had  secretly  buried  them  in  his  native 
land.  In  the  time  of  the  Eoman  empire  his  tomb  was  shown  iipon  the 
promontory  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  harbor  of 
Peirasus.*  This  was  doubtless  the  invention  of  a  later  age;  but  the 
imagination  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  spot  for  the  ashes  of  the 
founder  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  Athens.  Hence  we  find  in  an 
ancient  epigram,  supposed  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  his  tomb: — 

"  By  the  aea'B  margin,  on  the  ivatery  strand, 
Thy  momunent,  Themistoeles,  shall  Btand: 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore, 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  alore; 
And  when  onr  fleata  are  summoned  to  the  figlit, 
Alliens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  hi  sight." 

Themistoeles  is  one  of  those  characters  which  exhibit  at  once  aU  the 
greatness  and  all  the  meanness  of  human  nature.  Acuteness  in  foreseeiiiD', 
readiness  and  wisdom  in  contriving,  combined  with  vigor  and  decision  in 
^  acting,  were  the  characteristics  of  this  great  statesman,  and  by  these 
qualities  he  not  only  rescued  his  country  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
Persian  yoke,  but  enabled  her  to  become  one  of  the  leading  states  of 
Greece.  Yet  his  bfty  genius  did  not  secure  him  from  the  seductions  of 
avarice  and  pride,  which  led  him  to  sacriBce  both  his  honor  and  his 
country  for  the  tinsel  of  Eastern  pomp.  But  the  riches  and  luxury  which 
surrounded  him  served  only  to  heighten  his  infiuny,  and  were  dearly 
bought  with  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  the  reputation  of  a  traitor,  and 
the  death  of  an  exile. 

§  14.  Aristeides  died  about  four  years  ^i;er  tbe  banishment  of  Themis- 
toeles. The  common  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  probably  exaggerated, 
and  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  a  public  funeral, 
and  of  handsome  donations  made  to  his  three  ebildren  by  the  state.  But 
in  ancient  times  these  were  no  unusual  marks  of  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  merit  and  virtue ;  and  as  he  was  archmi  eponpitiis  at  a  time  when 
only  the  first  class  of  tlie  Solonian  census  was  admissible  to  this  office,  he  ■ 
must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  mnount  of  property.  But  whatever  his 
property  may  have  been,  it  is  at  least  eei-fain  that  he  did  not  acquire  or 
increase  it  by  unlaivfiU  means ;  and  not  even  calumny  has  ventured  to 
assad  his  well-earned  title  of  ike  Just. 

*Ma6aiTB  remains  still  exist  of  what  has  been  called  the  Tnmli  of  Themistoeles.  The 
Bitnation  is  most  appropriate  for  such  a  iiionum(nt,  commnnding  a  near  view  of  the  whole 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  laved  by  Ihe  iv  ctera  thit  hore  the  Persian  fleet  on  that 
memorable  day,  —  Ed. 
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CHAPTER    XXIIL 


FROM  THE    BATTLE 


>  THE  THIRTY  Y 


§  1.  Cimon  Lender  of  the  Aristooratica]  Pnity  at  Athens.  ^  3.  Kevolt  of  Nnsos.  §  3.  Bat- 
tle of  Eurynie<lon.  §  i.  The  Athaniaiia  blookiuie  Thaaos,  and  attempt  to  found  Colonies 
in  Thraca.  §  5.  Eavthqualte  at  Sparta  and  Eevolt  of  tho  HeiotB.  §  6.  Decline  of 
Spartan  Power.  {  7.  Cimon  assists  Hie  Spartans  to  auppiass  ths  Revolt,  hnt  without 
Snccess.  Tlie  Spaxtiuis  offead  the  Athenians  by  dismisBinj  their  Troops.  ^  8.  Parties 
at  Athens.  Cliai'aoterof  Periclea.  J  0.  Attack  npoii  the  Areopagus,  j  10.  Ostracism  of 
Cimon.  411.  Administration  and  Foreign  Policy  of  Perieles.  ^  12.  Expedition  of  tha 
Athenians  into  Egypt  against  iha  Persians.  J  13.  Hostilities  with  CorlnUi  and  .Sgina. 
Defeat  of  the  Corialhians  at  Megara.  §  14.  The  Long  Walk  of  Athens  commenced. 
^  15.  Tlia  LaoediBmonians  march  into  Bceotio.  Battle  of  Tanngra.  ^  18.  Kacall  of  Cimon. 
\vr.  Battle  of  iEhophyta,  and  Coniiuest  of  Bfeotia.  Conquest  of  ^^na.  ^18.  The  Fira 
Tears' Truce.  ExpediOon  of  Oimoii  to  Cyprus.  His  Death.  ^  19.  Conolusioii  of  the 
War  with  Persia,  i  30.  The  Athenian  Power  at  its  Height.  ^  21.  Deolme  of  tlie  Atha- 
iiiao  Power.  Eavolntion  in  Bteotia.  Other  Athenian  Eeveraes.  luTasion  of  Attica  by 
the  Lacediemonians  nnder  Pl^toanas.  h  22.  Pericles  recovers  EuhiQa.  Thirty  Years' 
Tmoe  with  Sparta. 

§  1.  On  the  death  of  Ariateides,  Cimon  became  the  undisputed  leader 
of  the  aristocratical  or  conservative  party  at  Athena.  Ciinon  was  gener- 
ous, affable,  magnificent;  and,  notwithstanding  his  pahtical  views,  of 
exceedingly  popular  raannet^.  He  had  inherited  the  militaiy  genius 
of  his  fether,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  commander  of  his  time. 
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He  employed  the  vast  wealth  acquii-ed  in  his  expeditions  in  adorning 
Athens  and  gratifying  liia  fellow-citizens.  He  kept  open  house  for  such 
of  liis  demos  {the  Laciadie)  as  were  in  -want  of  a  meal,  and  appeared  in 
public  attended  by  well-di-essed  slaves,  who  were  often  directed  to  ex- 
change their  comfortahle  garments  with  the  tlireadbare  clothes  of  needy 
citizens.  But  his  mmd  was  uncultivated  hy  arts  or  letters,  and  what  elo- 
quence he  possessed  was  rough  and  soldierlike. 

§  2.  The  capture  of  Eion  and  redueliou  of  Scyros  by  Gnion  have  been 
already  related.  It  ivas  two  or  tlu-ee  years  after  the  latter  event  that  we 
find  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent  among  the  manbeis  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Delos.  Naxos,  one  of  the  confederate  islands,  and  Uie  largest  of 
the  Cyclades,  revolted  in  a.  c.  466,  probably  fi-om  a  feeling  of  the  gi-ow- 
ing  oppressiveness  of  the  Athenian  headsliip.  It  was  immediafoly  invested 
by  the  confederate  fleet,  saA  aflei-  a  blockade  of  uDknown  duration  reduced 
and  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It  was  during  this  blockade  that  Themis- 
tocles,  as  before  related,  passed  the  island  m  his  flight  to  Asia.  This  was 
anotlier  step  towards  dominion  gmned  by  the  Athenians,  whose  pretensions 
were  assisted  by  the  imprudence  of  the  allies.  Many  of  the  smaller  states 
belongmg  to  the  confederacy,  wearied  with  perpetual  hostilities,  commuted 
for  a  money  payment  the  ships  which  &^j  were  bound  to  supply ;  and 
thus,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  navy,  lost  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  assert  their  independence. 

§  3.  The  same  year  was  marked  hy  a  memorable  action  against  tlie 
Persians.  Gmon,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  Athenian  triremes,  and 
one  hundred  furnished  by  the  allies,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor, 
where  he  expeUed  the  Persians  from  several  Grecian  towns  in  Caria  and 
Lycia.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  large  fleet  and  ai-my  at 
the  moutli  of  Uie  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  Their  fleet  ah^ady 
cousisfedoftwohundi-ed  vessels,  chiefly  Phainician;  and  as  a  reinforee- 
ment  of  eighty  more  was  expected,  Qmon  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  attack.  After  speedily  defeating  the  fleet,  Cunon  landed  his 
men  and  marched  against  the  Persitm  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  to  protect  the  fleet  Tlie  hmd  force  fought  with  bravery,  but  was 
at  length  put  to  the  rout.  These  victories  were  still  ftirlher  enhanced  by 
the  destruction  of  the  eighty  vessels,  with  which  Cimon  happenetl  to  feU 
in  on  his  return.  A  victoiy  ginned  on  the  same  day  both  by  sea  and  land 
added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Cimon,  and  was  commemorated  on  the 
tripod  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  Gredau  exploits. 
§  4  The  successes  of  the  Athenians,  and  then-  undisputed  power  at 
sea,  led  them  to  extend  their  empire  by  means  of  colonies.  Some  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  settled  at  Eion  on  the  Stiymon  after  Hie  expulsion  of  the 
Persians,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acqu^ted  with  the  stirreund- 
ing  country,  which  was  principaUy  occupied  by  Edonian  Thracians,"  and 
was  distmguishcd  not  only  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also  by  its  gold 
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mines  on  Mount  Pangasus.  But  in  their  attempts  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement  on  this  coast,  Ihe  Athenians  were  opposed  by  the  inliabitants  of 
the  opposite  island  of  Tliasos,  who  were  possessed  of  considerable  territory 
upon  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  mines 
of  Scapt^  Hyle  and  other  places. 

The  island  of  Tliasos  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with 
which,  however,  this  qnarrel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
connected.  The  ill-feehng  soon  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  Cimon  was 
despatched  in  b.  C.  465  with  a  powerful  fleet  agmnst  the  Thasians.  In 
this  expedition  the  Athenians  gained  vstrious  succe^es  both  by  sea  and 
land,  but  totally  fsdled  in  their  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  mainland, 
near  Eion.  This  result,  however,  was  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Ennea  Hodoi,  a  place  on  the  Stiymon,  about  three  miles 
above  Eion,  were  attacked  by  the  Thi-acians  and  nearly  all  of  them  slain. 
Nevertheless  the  Athenians  did  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasoa. 
After  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years  that  island  surrendered,  when  its 
fortifications  were  ra^ed,  ita  fleet  and  its  possessions  in  Thrace  were  con- 
fiscated, and  it  was  condemned  to  pay  an  annual,  as  well  as  an  immediate, 
tribute. 

§  5.  The  expedition  to  Thasos  was  attended  with  a  circumstance  which 
first  gives  token  of  the  coming  hostihties  between  Sparfa  smd  Athens. 
At  an  early  pwiod  of  tiie  blockade  the  Thasians  secretly  applied  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  inake  a  diversion  in  their  favor  by  invading  Attica ; 
and  though  the  Lacedtemonians  were  still  ostensibly  allied  with  Athens, 
they  were  base  enough  to  comply  with  this  request.  But  their  treacheiy 
was  prevented  by  a  terrible  calamity  which  befell  themselves.  In  the  yeai 
B.  C.  464,  their  capital  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  which  laid  it  in  ruins 
and  killed  twenty  thousand  of  its  citizens,  besides  a  large  body  of  their 
chosen  youth,  who  were  engaged  in  a  building  in  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. But  this  was  only  part  of  the  calamity.  The  earthquake  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  who  were  always  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Uieir  tyrants.  Some  of  that  op- 
pressed people  had  been  dragged  fram  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at 
Tffinai-us,  probably  in  connection  with  the  aifair  of  Pausanias,  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter ;  and  now  the  whole  race,  and  even  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  themselves,  believed  that  the  earthquake  was  caused  by  the  anger 
of  that  "  earth-shaking  "  deity.  Encouraged  by  this  signal  of  the  divine 
fiivor,  and  being  joined  hy  some  of  the  Periceci,  the  Helots  rushed  to 
arms,  and  marched  straight  upon  Sparta.  In  this  attempt  to  seize  the 
capital  they  were  repulsed ;  nevertheless  they  were  still  able  to  keep  the 
field ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Messenians,  fortified  themselves  in  Mount 
IthomS  in  Messenia.  Hence  this  revolt  is  sometimes  called  the  third 
Messenian  war.    After  two  or  tlu'ee  years  spent  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
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lodge  them  from  this   position,   the   Laced«monianB  found  1 

obhged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  and  among  the  rest  of  the 

Atlienians. 

§  6.  That  Sparta,  should  thus  have  condescended  to  solicit  the  assists 
ance  of  her  rival  to  quell  a  domestic  feud,  shows  that  she  must  have  fallen 
greatly  from  her  former  power  and  station.  During  ihe  period,  indeed, 
in  which  we  have  traced  the  rise  of  Athens,  Sparta  had  been  proportion- 
ably  declining.  Of  the  causes  of  Uiis  decline  we  can  only  mention  some 
of  the  more -prominent  Foremost  among  them  was  the  misconduct  of  her 
leaders.  The  misconduct  of  Pauaaniaa,  by  which  Ihe  maritime  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  Athens,  has  been  already  related.  His  infamy  found  a 
counterpart  in  the  infway  of  Leotychidcs,  another  of  her  kings,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Mycal6 ;  who,  being  employed  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
Thessaly  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Pei-sians,  was  convicted  of  taking 
bribes  firom  the  Persian  king.  The  Laced»monians  committed,  moreover, 
a  great  poHtical  blunder  in  the  settlement  of  Brootia,  whose  affairs  had 
been  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  convicted 
of  Medism,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  Sparta,  degraded  from  her  former 
rank  and  influence ;  whilst  Platfea  and  Thespise,  which  stood  opposed  to 
the  capital,  were  strengthened,  and  the  latter  repeopled.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence of  Athens  in  Boiolia  was  promoted,  in  proportion  as  Thebes,  her 
ancient  enemy,  was  weakened  and  degraded.  The  affiurs  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus itself  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  Spartans.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  harassing  war  with  the  Arcadians,  and  were  also  cramped 
and  menaced  by  the  growing  power  of  Elis.  And  now  all  these  causes 
of  weakness  were  ^gravated  by  the  earthquake,  and  consequent  revolt  of 
Ihe  Helots. 

§  7.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Cimon  persuaded  his  countrymen 
to  assist  the  Lacediemonians  in  quelling  this  revolt.  His  power  was  now 
somewhat  waning  before  tlie  rising  influence  of  Pericles.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  he  had  accomplished  at  Thasos,  it  is  even  said  that  more  had 
been  expected  by  the  Athenians,  and  that  Pericles  actually  accused  him, 
though  without  success,  of  having  been  diverted  from  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  bribes  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  that  country.  Cimon, 
however,  at  lei^th  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  despatch  him, 
with  a  force  of  four  thousand  hoplites,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  but  the  ill  sucee^  of  Ihis  expedition  still  further  strengtliened  the 
hands  of  his  political  opponents. 

The  fdd  of  the  AtKenians  had  been  requested  by  the  Lacedamonians  on 
account  of  their  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  art  of  attacking  foi-tified 
places.  As,  however,  Cimon  did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the  Helots 
from  Ithomfi,  the  Lacediemonians,  probably  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  treachery  in  the  affair  of  Thasos,  began  to  suspect  that  the  Athenians 
were  piaying  them  false.     The  conduct  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  tc 
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liave  afforded  the  least  ground  for  this  suspidon,  and  Cimon,  their  genei'al, 
was  notoriously  attached  (o  Sparta.  Yet  the  LacedcemoniaQS,  fearing 
that  the  Athenians  intended  fo  join  the  Helols,  abruptly  dismissed  them, 
stating  that  they  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  their  services ;  although 
the  other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  of  IthomS  still  proceeded. 

§  8.  This  rude  dismissal  gave  great  offence  at  Athens,  and  annihilaled 
for  a  time  the  political  influence  of  Gmon.  The  demoeratical  pai'ty  had 
from  the  first  opposed  the  expedition;  and  it  affoi-ded  them  a  grpat 
tiiumph  to  he  able  to  point  to  Cimon  returning  not  only  unsuccessful  but 
insulted.  That  parly  was  now  led  by  Pericles.  A  sort  of  hereditary 
feud  existed  between  Pericles  and  Cimon;  for  it  was  Xantliippus,  the 
father  of  Pericles,  who  had  impeached  Miltiades,  the  father  of  Cimon. 
The  character  of  Pericles  was  almost  the  reverse  of  Cimon's.  Although 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  his  manners  were  reserved.  He  was  of 
high  family,  being  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  the  princes  of  Sicyon 
and  the  Alcmreonidfe,  whilst  on  his  father's  he  was  connected  with  the 
femily  of  Peisistratus,  to  which  tyi'ant  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking 
personal  resemblance.  He  appeared  but  little  in  society  or  in  pubhc, 
reserving  himself  for  great  occasions ;  a  conduct  which,  when  he  did  come 
forward,  enhanced  the  effect  of  his  dignified  bearing  and  impressive  elo- 
quence. His  militaiy  talents  were  but  slender,  and  in  fact  in  this  depart- 
ment he  was  frequently  unsuccessful.  But  his  mind  had  received  the 
highest  polish  which  that  period  was  capable  of  giving.  He  constantly 
conversed  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Zeno,  and  other  eminent  philoso- 
phers. To  oratory  in  particular  he  had  devoted  much  attentioti,  as  an 
indispensable  instnunent  for  swaying  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens ;  and 
he  is  said  fo  have  been  the  first  who  committed  his  speeches  to  writing. 
He  was  not  much  distinguished  for  private  libei'alily ;  but  he  made  amends 
for  the  popularity  which  he  lost  in  this  way  by  his  lavish  distribution  of 
the  public  money.  Such  was  the  man  who  for  a  considerable  period  was 
lo  administer  the  affturs  of  Athens. 

§  9.  Pericles  seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  ill  success  of 
Cimon,  both  fo  ruin  that  leader  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  aristo- 
ci-atical  party.  The  latter  object  he  sought  to  accomphsh  by  various 
changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  particularly  by  an  attack  upon 
the  Areopagus.  That  venerable  and  time-honored  assembly  contained 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  Athenian  aristocracy.  Besides  its  high 
judicial  functions,  it  exercised  a  kind  of  general  censorehip  over  tiie 
citizens.  By  the  nature  of  its  constitution  it  was  composed  of  men 
of  advanced  years,  and  of  high  position  in  the  state.  The  measure  of 
Aristeides,  already  mentioned,  opened  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  even  to  the 
lowest  class  of  citizens;  but  this  innovation,  which  was  perhaps  only 
designed  to  stave  off  those  more  serious  changes  which  the  rapid  progress 
of  demoeratical  opinion  seemed  to  threaten,  was  probably  of  little  pi-actical 
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effect.  So  long  as  magistmdea  continued  to  be  elective,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rich  would  cany  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor.  A 
fiital  blow  to  aristooratical  power  was,  however,  struck  about  this  time  by 
rendering  the  election  to  magistrades  dependent  upon  lot;  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  measure  was  originated  by  Pericles.  We  are  afeo 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  into  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  the  Areopagus,  though,  with  i-egM'd  lo  their 
result,  it  is  certain  that  they  left  that  august  body  the  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  influence  aad  power.  Other  changes  which  accompanied  this 
revolution — for  such  it  must  be  called  —  were,  the  institution  of  pdd 
dicasteries  or  jury-courts,  and  the  almost  entire  abrogation  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred.  As  the  seal  and  symbol  of  these 
momentous  innovations,  Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pertdes,  caused  die  tablets 
containing  the  laws  of  Solon  to  be  brought  down  irom  the  Acropolis  and 
deposited  in  the  marliet-place,  ae  if  to  signify  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
laws  had  been  transferred  to  the  people. 

§  10.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  fundamental  changes  were 
effected  without  violent  party  stiife.  Even  the  theatre  became  a  vehide 
to  express  the  passions  and  the  prindplea  of  the  agora.  In  the  drama  of 
the  Eumenides,  .ffischylus  in  vain  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party  and  of  the  tottering  Areopagus ;  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion  resulted  only  in  his  own  iiight  from  Athens. 
The  same  fato  attended  Gmon  himself.  In  the  heat  of  political  conten- 
tion, recourse  was  had  to  ostracism,  the  safety-valve  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, and  Cimon  was  condemned  to  a  ten  yeare'  banishment.  Nay, 
party  violence  even  went  the  length  of  assassination.  Ephialles,  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  attacks  npon  the  Areopagus,  and  whom  Pericles,  in 
conformity  with  his  policy  and  character,  seems  to  have  put  forward 
throughout  as  the  more  aetive  and  ostensible  agent,  fell  beneath  the 
da^er  of  a  Bosotian  hii-ed  by  the  conservative  party  to  despatch  him. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  who  was  guiltless  of 
all  parlidpation  in  so  foul  a  deed. 

§  11.  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  long  adminbti-alion  of  Pericles 
may  be  properly  said  to  have  commenced.  The  effects  of  his  accession  to 
power  soon  became  visible  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens.  Pericles 
had  succeeded  to  the  political  principles  of  Themistodes,  and  his  aim  was 
to  render  Athens  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  The  Confederacy  of 
Delos  had  already  secured  her  maritime  ascendency ;  Perides  directed 
his  policy  to  the  extension  of  her  influence  in  Continental  Greece,  The 
insult  offered  by  Sparta  to  Athens  in  dismissing  her  troops  had  highly 
inflamed  the  Athenians  against  that  power,  whose  supporters  at  Athens 
were  designated  with  the  contemptuous  name  of  Laeonizers.  Pericles 
and  the  democratic  party  turned  the  conjuncture  to  accomit,  not  only  by 
persuading  the  people  to  renounce  the  Spartan  alliance,  but  to  join  her 
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bitterest  enemies.  Argos,  the  ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  claimed  the  iiead- 
ship  of  Greece  rather  from  the  recoUecfions  of  her  former  mythical 
renown  thsm  from  her  present  material  power.  But  slie  had  availed 
herself  of  the  emhatTaasment  which  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  occasioned  to 
Sparta,  to  reduce  to  subjection  Mycente,  Tiryns,  and  some  other  neighhoi-- 
ing  towns.  With  Argos  thus  strengthened  Athens  oow  fomed  a  defen- 
sive alliance  against  Sparta,  which  the  Thessahans  were  also  induced  to 
join.  Soon  afterwards  Athens  stiU  further  extended  her  influence  in 
Continental  Greece  by  ao  allimice  with  Megara.  This  step,  which  gave 
signal  otTence  both  at  Sparta  and  Corinth,  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  not  only  by  opening  to  tliera  a  communication  mth  the 
CrissKan  Gulf,  hut  also  by  giving  them  tlie  key  to  the  passes  of  Mount 
Geraneia,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  an-est  the  progress  of  an  invadinf 
army  irom  Peloponnesus.  In  order  to  strengthen  Megara  llie  Atheniai^ 
adopted  a  contrivance  which  ttey  afterwards  appUed  to  their  own  city. 
Megara  was  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  i(a  port, 
Kistea.  To  prevent  the  comramiicatiou  between  the  port  and  city  from 
hemg  cut  off,  the  Athenians  caused  them  to  be  connected  togcthei-  by  two 
parallel  lines  of  wall,  and  placed  a  penuanent  garrison  of  their  own  in  flie 
place. 

§  12.  "Wliilst  tliese  filings  were  passing  in  Greece,  ilie  Athenians  were 
stiU  actively  eng^ed  in  prosecuting  the  war  agsunst  Persia.  The  con- 
fedei-ate  fleet  was  hovering  about  the  coasia  of  Cyprus  and  Phcnicia ;  and 
the  revolt  of  Inaros  (b.  c.  460)  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  carry  the 
war  info  Egypt.  Inaros,  a  Libyan  prince,  and  son  of  Psammetichua,  was 
bent  on  expelling  the  Persians  fi>om  Egypt  and  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country ;  and  with  this  view  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
G-reeks.  The  Athenian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  amounting  to  two  hundi-ed 
triremes,  accordingly  sailed  to  the  Nile,  and  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far 
as  Memphis.  From  Ibis  dty  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Peisians, 
who,  however,  maintained  themselves  m  a  kind  of  citadel  or  fortification 
called  "the  White  Foitiess."  The  siege  of  this  fortress  had  already 
lasted  four  or  five  years,  when  Artaxei-xes  sent  a  large  army,  together 
with  a  Phcenician  fleet,  into  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus, 
who  compelled  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire  to  an  island 
in  the  Nile,  called  Prosopitis,  as  the  Persians  had  prevented  their  further 
reti-eat  by  obstructing  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Here  the  Athenians 
offered  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  till  at  length  Megabyzus,  having 
diverted  one  of  the  channels  which  formed  the  island,  was  enabled  to 
attack,  them  by  land.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously  burnt  then- 
ships,  were  now  obhged  to  capitulate.  The  barbarians  did  not,  how- 
ever, observe  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  but  perfidiously  massacred  the 
Athenians,  with  the  exception  of  a  smaU  body,  who  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  tliroiigh  the  enemy,  and  escaping  to   Cyrene,  and  thence  to 
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Greece.  Tnaros  Hmself  was  taken  and  crucified.  As  aa  aggravation  of 
the  calamity,  a  reinforcemeat  of  fifty  Athenian  vessels,  whose  crews  were 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy  and  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Thus  one  of  the  finest  arma- 
ments ever  sent  forth  from  Athena  was  all  hut  annihilated,  and  the  Per- 
sians regained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  {b,  c.  455), 

§  13.  It  may  well  excite  our  astonishment  tliat,  wiule  Athens  was  em- 
ploying so  large  an  armament  against  the  Pei'sians,  she  was  still  able  to 
maintain  and  extend  her  powei-  in  Greece  by  force  of  arms.  Corinth, 
Epidaurus,  and  ^gina  were  watching  her  progress  with  jealousy  and 
awe.  At  the  time  of  the  Megarian  alliance  no  actual  blow  Lad  yet  been 
struck ;  but  that  impoilant  accession  lo  the  Athenian  power  was  speedily 
followed  by  open  war.  The  .^ginetaas,  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
rinfliians,  Epidauriams,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  fitted  out  a  large  fleet. 
A  battle  ensued  near  tlie  island  of  .^gina,  in  which  the  Athenians  gtuned 
a  decisive  victory,  and  entirely  ruined  the  naval  power  of  the  ^ginetans. 
The  Athenians  captured  seventy  of  their  ships,  and,  landing  a  lai^e  force 
upon  the  island,  laid  siege  to  the  capital. 

The  growtli  of  the  Athenian  power  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  was  not  put  down  till  the  year 
B.  c.  ,455.  This  circumstance  prevented  the  Laeedeemonians  from  op- 
posing the  Athenians  as  they  would  otherwise  probably  have  done.  All 
the  assistance  affoi-ded  by  the  allies  to  the  .^^netans  consisted  of  a  misenv 
able  detachment  of  three  hundred  men ;  but  the  Corinthians  attempted  to 
divert  the  Athenians  by  making  an  attack  upon  Megara.  Hereupon 
Myronides  marched  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  tlie  boys  and  old  men, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  enemy  near  Megara.  The  af^r  was  not  very 
dedaive,  but  the  Corinthians  retired,  leaving  their  adversaries  masters  of 
the  field.  On  their  return  home,  however,  the  taunts  which  they  encoun- 
tered at  having  been  defeated  by  so  unwarlike  a  force  incited  them  to  try 
their  fortune  once  more.  The  Athenians  again  marched  out  to  the  attack, 
and  tliis  time  gained  a  decisive  victory,  rendered  still  more  disastrous  to 
the  Corinthians  by  a  large  body  of  their  troops  having  marched  by  mis- 
take into  an  inclosed  place,  where  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Athenians. 

§  14.  It  was  about  this  time  (b.c.  458-457)  tliat  the  Athenians, 
chiefly  through  the  advice  of  Pericles,  began  to  construct  tlie  long  walls 
which  connected  the  PeiKeus  and  Phalerum  with  Athens.  They  were 
doubtless  su^ested  by  the  apprehension  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  though 
now  engaged  with  domestic  broils,  would  sooner  or  later  take  part  in  the 
confederacy  which  had  been  organized  agfunst  Athens.  This  gigantic 
undertaking  was  in  conformity  witli  the  policy  of  Themistocles  for  render- 
ing the  maritime  power  of  Athens  wholly  unassailable ;  but  even  the 
■magniftcent  ideas  of  that  statesman  might  perliaps  have  deemed  the  work 
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chimerictJ.  and  extrayagaot.  The  wall  from  Phalerum  was  tliirty-five 
stadia,  or  about  four  miles  long,  and  that  from  Peineus  forty  stadia,  or 
about  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  length.  The  plan  of  these  walla  waa 
probably  taken  from  those  already  erected  at  Megara,  which  had  been 
recently  tried,  and  perhaps  found  to  be  of  good  service  in  the  war  which 
had  taken  place  there.  The  measure  was  Tiolently  opposed  by  the  aristo- 
cralic  party,  but  without  success. 

§  15.  The  progress  of  Athens  had  now  awakened  the  serious  jealousy 
of  Sparta,  and  though  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ithome, 
she  resolved  on  taking  some  steps  against  the  Athenians.  Under  the 
pretence  of  assisting  the  Dorians,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Phodans,  fifteen  hundred  Spartan  hoplites,  supported  by  ten  thousand 
allies,  were  despatched  into  Doris.  The  mere  approach  of  so  laige  a  force 
speedily  efifected  the  ostensible  object  of  the  expedition,  and  compelled  the 
Phocians  to  retire.  The  Lacedasmonians  now  proceeded  to  effect  their 
real  design,  which  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  such  an 
ascendency  in  Bosotia  as  they  had  gained  in  other  places.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  part  she  had  played  during  the  Persian  wars,  Thebes 
had  lost  much  of  her  former  influence  and  power ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Sparta  herself  in  the  subsequent  settlement  of  Greece  had,  as  before 
related,  been  conducive  to  the  same  result.  The  Irticedsemonians  seem  to 
have  now  become  sensible  of  the  mistake  which  they  had  committed ; 
and  though  their  general  policy  was  adverse  to  the  confederation  of  dties, 
yet  they  were  now  induced  to  adopt  a  different  course,  and  to  restore  the 
power  of  Thebes  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  tliat  of  Athens.  "With  this 
view  the  Lacedtemonian  troops  were  marched  into  Bteotia,  where  they 
were  employed  in  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and  in  i-eduemg 
(he  B<eotian  ddes  to  her  obedience.  The  designs  of  Sparta  were  assisted 
by  the  traitorous  co-operation  of  some  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
Th^  faction,  finding  itself  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  aiTest  the  progress 
of  the  long  walls,  not  only  invited  the  Lacedtemonians  to'  assist  th6m  in 
this  attempt,  but  also  to  overthrow  the  democracy  itself.  The  Lacedte- 
monians  listened  to  these  proposals,  and  their  army  took  up  a  position  at 
Ttttif^-a,  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica,  The  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
some  treason  was  in  progress,  now  considered  it  high  time  to  strike  a 
blow.  "With  such  of  their  troops  as  were  not  engaged  at  iEgina,  together 
with  a  thousand  Aj^ians,  and  some  Thessalian  horse,  they  marched  out 
to  oppose  the  Lacedtemonians  at  Tanagi-a.  Here  a  bloody  batfle  ensued 
(B.C. 457),  in  which  the  LacecUemoniana  gained  the  advantage,  chiefly 
through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  veiy  heat  ot 
the  engagement.  The  victory  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  tlie 
Lacedsemonians  to  invade  Attica;  but  it  served  to  secure  them  an  un.- 
molested  retreat,  after  partially  ravaging  the  Megarid,  through  the  passes 
of  the  Ger      ' 
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§  16.  Previously  to  tte  engf^ement,  tlie  osti'acizecl  Cimon,  who  was 
grievously  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  treacherous  correspond- 
ence of  some  of  his  party  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  presented  himself 
before  the  Athenian  army  as  soon  as  it  had  crossed  the  border,  and 
earnestly  entreated  permission  to  place  himself  in  tlie  ranks  of  the 
hopiites.  His  request  being  refused,  he  left  his  armor  with  some  friends, 
eonjimng  them  to  wipe  out,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  the  imputalion 
under  which  they  labored.  Stmig  by  the  unjust  suspicions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  incited  by  the  exhortations  of  then-  beloved  and  banished 
leader,  a  large  hand  of  his  most  devoted  followere,  setfang  up  Lis  armor 
in  then'  ranks,  fought  side  by  side  with  desperate  valor,  as  if  he  still 
animated  them  hy  his  pi-esence.  A  hundred  of  them  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  proved  by  their  conduct  that,  with  regard  at  least  to  the 
majority  of  Cimon's  party,  they  were  unjustly  suspected  of  collusion  with 
the  enemy.  Cimon's  request  had  also  stimulated  Pericles  to  deeds  of  extra- 
ordinary valor;  and  thus  both  parties  seemed  to  be  bidding  for  public 
fiivor  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  they  formerly  had  done  in  the  bloodless  con- 
tentions of  the  Atliecian  assembly.  A  happy  result  of  this  generous 
emulation  was  that  it  produced  a  great  change  in  public  feeling.  Cimon's 
ostracism  .waa  revoked,  and  the  decree  for  that  purpose  was  proposed  by 
Pericles  himself. 

§  17.  The  healing  of  domestic  faction  gave  a  new  impulse  to  public 
spirit  at  Atlieas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  e.  C.  456,  and  only  about 
two  montlis  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians  again  marched 
into  Ewotia.  The  Bceolians  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  numerous 
army ;  but  in  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  which  ensued,  the  Athenians 
under  Myromdes  gained  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  Tliebes 
itself,  aod  consequently  the  other  Bosotian  towns,  fell  into  their  powei-. 
The  Athenians  now  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Lacedaimonians,  banished  all  the  leaders  who  were 
favorable  to  Spartan  ascendency,  and  established  a  deraocralical  form 
of  govemmeat.  To  these  acquisitions  Phocis  and  Loeria  were  soon 
aflsrwards  added. 

Prom  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  ttie  Struts  of  Thermopylfe  Athenian  in- 
fluence was  now  predominant.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  CEnophyta 
(b.  c.  455),  the  Athenians  finislied  the  buildmg  of  the  long  walls  and 
completed  the  reduction  of  ^gini  which  became  a  subject  and  tiibutaij 
ally.  Their  expedilioVi  into  E^ypt  and  ita  unfortunate  catastrophe  in  this 
year,  has  been  already  related  But  notwithstanding  then  efforts  and 
reverses  in  tliat  quarter,  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  of  which  thej  ga*e  a  conviucmg  proof  An  Atlieman 
fleet,  under  command  of  Tolraidci  saded  i-ound  Peloiwnnesu-,  and  m 
suited  the  Laeedremouiaas  bj  buinini  then  polls  of  Methone  ^lld  &j- 
thium.    Nauijaclus,  a  town     t  the  Ozolnn  Loli  in^   ntn    the    mcuth 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Coiinth,  was  captured ;  and  ia  the  latter  place  Tolmides 
established  Ihe  Helots  and  Messenians,  who  in  tlie  couiae  of  this  year  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Ithom^. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  espeditioa  tlie  iislanda  of  ZacyntJius  and 
Cephallenia  were  gained  oyer  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  probably  also 
some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Achaia. 

§  18.  Aiter  the  battle  of  Tanagra  the  Laoedsemoniana  made,  for  a 
while  no  ftu-ther  attempts  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  quietly  beheld  the 
occupation  of  Bceotia  and  Phods.  Even  after  the  surrender  of  Ithom4 
they  still  remained  inactive ;  and  three  years  after  that  event  (b.  c.  452), 
concluded  a  live  years'  ti-uce  with  the  Athenians.  This  truee  was  effected 
through  the  mediation  of  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  that  no  dread  of  hostil- 
ities at  home  should  divert  him  from  resummg  operations  agauist  the 
Persians ;  nor  perhaps  was  Pericles  unwilling  that  so  formidable  a  rival 
should  be  absent  on  foreign  service.  Cimon  s^led  to  Cypras  witii  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  triremes  belon^ng  to  the  confederacy;  whence  he  de- 
spatched six^  vessels  to  Egypt,  to  assist  the  rebel  prince  Amyrtfeus,  who 
still  held  out  against  the  Persians  among  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  But 
this  expedition  proved  ftital  to  the  great  Athenian  commander.  With  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  Cunon  undertook  the  siege  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ; 
but  died  during  (he  progress  of  it,  eitiier  from  disease  or  from  the  effects  of 
a  wound.  The  command  now  devolved  on  Anaxicrates ;  who,  being  str^t- 
ened  by  a  want  of  provisions,  raised  the  siege  of  Citium,  and  sailed  for 
SaJamis,  a  toivn  in  the  same  island,  in  order  to  engage  the  Phoenician 
and  Cilician  fleet.  Here  he  gained  a  complete  victory  both  on  sea  and 
land,  but  was  deterred,  either  by  pestilence  or  famine,  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  smd,  having  been  rejoined  by  the  sixly  ships  ftom 
Egypt,  sailed  home  to  Athens. 

§  19.  After  these  events  a  pacification  wse  concluded  with  Persia, 
which  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  called  "  the  peace  of  Cimon." 
It  ia  stated  that  by  this  compact  the  Persian  monarch  agreed  not  to  tax 
or  molest  the  Greek  colonies  oa  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  to  send  any 
vessels  of  war  westward  of  Phaaelis  in  Lycia,  or  within  the  Cyanean 
rocks  at  the  junction  of  the  Eusine  with  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;  the 
Athenians  on  theb  side  uodertaiuig  to  leave  the  Persians  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  Even  if  no  treaty  was  actually  con- 
cluded, the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  relations  between  Greece  and 
Persia  at  this  time  must  be  recognized  as  an  historical  fact,  and  the  war 
between  them  considered  as  now  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

§  20.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  the  states  which  foi-med  the 
Confederacy  of  Delw,  with  the  exception  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos, 
had  gi-aduaily  become,  instead  of  tiie  active  allies  of  Athens,  her  disanned 
and  passive  tiibutaiies.  Even  the  custody  of  the  fiind  had  been  trans- 
ferred fram  Delos  to  Athens,  but  we  ai-e  unable  to  specify  the  precise 
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time  at  which  this  change  took  place.  This  transfer  mai-ked  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  confederates  as  complete :  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  Ihe  Samians ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Delos  would 
have  been  an  unsafe  place  for  the  deposit  of  so  lai^e  a  ti-easure.  The 
purpose  for  which  t!ie  confederacy  had  been  originally  oi^anized  disap- 
peai'ed  with  the  Persian  peace ;  yet  what  may  now  be  eaUed  Imperial 
Athens  continued,  for  her  own  ends,  to  exercise  her  prerogatives  as  head 
of  the  league.  Her  alliances,  as  we  have  seen,  had  likewise  been  ex- 
tended in  Continental  Greece,  where  they  embraced  Megara,  Boeotia,  Pho- 
ds,  Locris;  toge.ther  with  Trrozen  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  these 
allies  some  were  merely  bonnd  to  military  service  and  a  cooformity  of 
foreign  policy,  whilst  others  were  dependent  ti-ihutaries.  Of  the  former 
kind  were  the  states  just  mentioned,  togeflier  with  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Sa- 
mos  i  whilst  in  the  latter  were  comprehended  all  the  remaining  membera 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  as  well  as  the  recently  conquered  ^gina. 
Such  was  the  position  of  Athens  in  the  year  i48  b,  c,  the  period  of  her 
greatest  power  and  pi-oaperity.  From  this  time  her  empbe  began  to  de- 
cline ;  whilst  Spai-ta,  and  other  wafcliful  and  jealous  enemies,  stood  ever 
ready  to  strike  a  blow. 

§  21.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  447)  a  revolution  in  Bteotia  deprived 
Athens  of  her  ascendency  in  that  country.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
altogether  political,  being  founded  in  the  democracies  which  she  had 
estabUshed  in  the  Bosotian  towns  after  the  battle  of  CEnophyta.  These 
measures  had  not  been  effected  without  producing  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful dass  of  discontented  exiles,  who,  being  jomed  by  otiier  malecontents 
fi-om  Phods,  Locris,  and  otter  places,  succeeded  in  seizing  Orchomenus, 
Chferonea,  and  a  few  more  unimportant  towns  of  Bosotia.  With  an  over- 
weening contempt  of  their  enemies,  a  small  band  of  one  thousand  Athe- 
nian hoplites,  chiefly  composed  of  youthful  volunteers  belongmg  to  the 
best  Athenian  families,  together  with  a  few  auxiliaries,  mai-ched  nnder 
the  command  of  Tohnides  to  put  down  the  revolt,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  adjured  them  to  wait  and  collect  a  more  nu- 
merous force.  The  enterprise  proved  disasti-ous  in  the  extreme.  Tolmides 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  retaking  Chseronea  and  gan-isoning  it  with  an  Athe- 
niMi  force ;  but  whilst  his  small  army  was  retiring  fi-om  the  place,  it  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated.  Tolmides  himself  fell  in 
the  engagement,  together  witli  many  of  tlie  hoplites,  whilst  a  still  larger 
number  were  taken  prisoners.  This  last  cmjumstance  proved  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Athens  in  Bceotia.  In  order  to  recover  these  prisoners,  she 
agreed  to  evacuate  Bceotia,  to  restore  the  exiles,  and  to  permit  the  i-e- 
estabhshment  of  the  aristocracies  which  she  had  formerly  overthrown. 
Thus  all  Bceotia,  with  the  exception  of  Platwa,  once  more  stood  opposed, 
and  indeed  doubly  hostile,  to  Athens. 

But  the  Athenian  reverses  did  not  end  here.     The  expulsion  of  the 
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partisans  of  Athens  from  the  goverament  of  Phods  and  Locris,  and  fh.e- 
revolt  of  Euhtea  and  Megara,  were  annonnced  in  quick  succession  ;  whilst 
to  crown  all,  the  Spartans,  who  were  now  set  free  to  act  by  tlie  terminar 
tion  of  the  five  years'  truce,  were  prepai'mg  to  invade  Attica  itself.  The 
youthful  Pleistoanas,  king  of  Spai-ta,  actually  penetrated,  with  sui  army 
of  Lacedtenwnians  and  Peloponnesian  allies,  as  fai-  as  the  neighborhood 
»rf  Eleusis ;  and  the  capital  itself,  it  is  said,  was  saved  only  by  Pericles 
having  bribed  the  Spartan  monarch,  aa  well  as  Cleandridea,  his  adjutant 
and  counsellor,  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  story  was  at  least  believed 
at  Sparta ;  for  both  Pleistoanax  and  Cleandrides  were  found  guilty  of 
corruption  and  sent  into  banislimeut. 

S  22.  Pericles  had  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan  invasion  from  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  reconquest  of  Eubosa,  and  which 
he  resumed  as  soon  as  the  Spartans  liad  departed  from  Attica.  Witli  an 
overwhelming  force  of  fifty  triremes  and  live  thousand  hoplites  he  soon 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  to  obedience,  in  some  parts  of  which  the 
landHjwners  were  expelled  and  their  properties  given  to  Athenian  clcmchs 
or  colonists.  But  this  was  the  only  possession  which  Athens  succeeded 
in  recovering.  Her  empire  on  land  had  vanished  more  speedily  than  it 
had  been  acquired ;  whilst  in  the  distance  loomed  the  danger  of  an  extea- 
Mve  and  formidable  confederacy  against  her,  realized  some  years  after- 
wards by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  not  undeservedly  provoked  by  her 
a^ressive  schemes  of  conquest  and  empire.  Thus  both  her  present  posi- 
tion and  her  future  prospects  were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  Athenians, 
and  their  leader  Pericles,  with  apprehension  and  alarm ;  and  under  these 
feelings  of  despondency  they  were  induced  to  conclude,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  yeai-  a.  c.  445,  a  thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta  and  her  aUies,  by 
which  they  consented  to  abandon  all  the  acquisitions  which  they  had  made 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  leave  Mcgai-a  to  be  included  among  (he  Pelopon- 
nesian allies  of  Sparta. 
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The  AocopoliB  restored. 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 


|1.  State  of  Parties  nt  Athens.  Thncydidaa.  43.  Opposite  Politicnl  Views.  ^3.  Ostra 
cism  of  Thuoydidfls.  Administration  of  Perieles.  He  mlorna  Athens.  His  Foreign 
Policy.  5  4.  Athenliin  Colonization.  ClerachiEB.  Thurii  and  Amphlpolia.  §  S.  Nature 
of  the  Atiioniim  Marltima  Empire.  Amonnt  of  Tribute.  Oppressions.  5  6.  KaTolt  d 
Samoa.    Eednction  of  the  Island  by  Pericles. 

§  1.  The  aristoeraficfl]  party  at  Athens  had  been  neai-ly  aaniliilated 
by  the  measures  of  Pericles  recoi-ded  m  the  preceding  chapter.  In  order 
to  make  the  final  effort  against  the  policy  of  that  statesman,  the  rem- 
nant of  this  paj.-ty  had  unif«d  tiiemselves  under  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Melesias.  Thucydides  —  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  name- 
■  sake,  the  great  historian  —  was  a  relative  of  Cimon's,  to  whose  political 
principles  he  succeeded.  In  abihty  and  character  he  differed  considei-ably 
from  Cimon.  He  was  not  much  distinguished  as  a  mililary'  man ;  but  as 
a  sfatesmim  and  orator  he  might  even  bear  Bome.comjiarison  with  his 
great  opponent,  Perieles. .  Tfmcydides,  however,  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  popalar  side ;  and  his  manner  of  leading  the  opposition  soon 
proved  the  ruin  both  of  himself  and  of  his  party.  The  high  character  and 
great  services  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  the  conciliatory  manners  of  both, 
and  especially  the  affable  and  generous  temper  of  Cimon,  had,  in  spile  of 
their  unpoptdar  views,  secured  them  considerable  influence.  Thucydides, 
ou  'the  contrary,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  of 
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these  qualities ;  and  though  the  steps  which  he  took  to  give  his  party  a 
stronger  organization  in  the  assembly  at  flret  enabled  him  to  make  head 
i^aJnat  Pericles,  yet  they  ultimately  proved  the  cause  of  his  overthrow. 
Not  only  were  his  adherents  urged  to  a  more  regulai-  attendance  in  the 
assembly,  hut  they  were  also  instructed  to  falte  up  a  separate  sjid  distinct 
position  on  the  benches  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  mixed  as  before  with 
the  general  mass  of  citizens,  they  became  a  regularly  organized  party. 
This  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  lend  them  strength.  Their  applause 
or  dissent,  being  more  concentrated,  produced  a  gi-eater  effect.  At  any 
sudden  turn  in  a  debate  they  were  in  a  bettei-  position  to  concert  their 
measures,  and  could  more  readily  put  forward  their  best  spealiers  accord- 
ing to  emergencies.  But  these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  still 
greater  drawbacks.  A  little  knot  of  men,  who  from  a  particular  comer 
of  the  ecdesia  were  constantly  opposing  die  most  popular  measures,  natu- 
rally incurred  a  gi-eat  share  of  odium  and  suspicion ;  but  what  was  still 
worse,  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  —  and  fi-om  their  position  they  could 
easily  be  counted  —  was  soon  remarked  ;  and  they  then  began  to  fiiU  into 
contempt,  and  were  designated  as  The  Few. 

§  2.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  much  the  same 
as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  Thucydides  and  his  foDowers 
were  for  maintaming  amicable  rels^ons  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  more  popular  notion  of  extendmg  the  Athenian  dominion 
even  at  the  risk  of  ineuning  the  hostility  of  the  other  Grecian  states.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed  agwnst  tlie  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Persians ;  and  that  the  advanti^es  which  Athens  derived 
from  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  should  be  strictly  and  honestly  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  whieli  that  confederal^  had  been  formed.  "With  regard 
to  this  subject  the  administration  of  Pericles  had  produced  a  ii-esh  point 
of  contention.  The  vast  amount  of  treasure  accumulated  at  Athens  from 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  was  more  tlian  sufficient  for  any  apprehended 
necessities  of  defence,  and  Pericles  applied  the  surplus  to  sti-engthening 
and  beautifying  the  city.  Thucydides  complained  that,  by  this  misappli- 
cation of  the  common  fund,  Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
Pericles,  on  the  other  htmd,  contended  that,  so  long  as  he  reserved  snfii- 
cient  to  guai-antee  security  against  the  Persians,  he  was  perfectly  at  lib- 
erty to  apply  the  sui-plua  to  Athenian  purposes.  This  argument  is  the 
argument  of  the  strongest,  and,  if  valid  in  this  case,  might  at  jmy  tune  be 
applied  tojustify  the  grossest  abuses  of  power.  The  best  that  we  can  say 
in  fevor  of  the  Athenians  is,  tlial,  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  commit 
this  mjustice,  they  were  also  enlightened  enough  to  apply  the  proceeds 
in  pi-oducing  works  of  m-t  that  have  excited  the  wonder  and  admii'atbn  of 
the  world.  Other  conquerors  have  often  contented  themselves  with  carry- 
ing off  the  woits  of  others ;  the  Athenians  had  genius  enough  to  produce 
then:  own.     But  we  can  hardly  justify  the  means  by  pointing  to  the  result. 
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§  3.  From  the  opposition  of  Thucydidcs,  Pericles  was  released  by 
ostracism ;  thougli  by  which  pai'ty  such  a  sl«p  was  proposed  caanot  be 
detenained.  Thucydides  went  into  banishment  This  event,  which  proV 
ably  took  place  about  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Thirty  Tears' 
Truce,  eomplefcly  broke  up  the  aristocratical  party ;  and  for  tlie  remainder 
of  his  life  Pericles  enjoyed  the  sole  direclioii  of  affairs.  His  views  were 
of  the  moat  lofty  kind.  Athena  waa  to  become  the  capital  of  Gi-eece,  the 
centre  of  art  and  refinement,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  those  democrs^ical 
theoriea  which  formed  the  ieau  ideal  of  (he  Athenian  notions  of  govern- 
ment. In  her  exiemal  appearance  the  city  was  to  be  rendered  worthy  of 
the  high  position  to  which  she  aspired,  by  the  beanty  and  splendor  of  her 
public  buildings,  by  her  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  arcliitecture,  and  paint- 
ing, and  by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  her  religious  festivals.  All 
these  objects  Athens  was  enabled  to  attain  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  through  the  genius  and  enet^  of  her  citizens  smd  the  vast  resources 
at  her  command.  No  state  has  ever  exhibited  ao  much  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  so  great  a.  prc^'ess  in  art  as  was  disj:9ayed  by  Athens  in  the 
peiiod  which  elapsed  between  tlie  Thirty  Tears'-  Truce  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  as  well 
as  of  the  great  works  of  art  produced  in  it,  an  account  is  given  in  another 
place,*  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  briefly  here  the  more  important 
structures  with  which  Athens  was  adorned,  during  the  administration  of 
Pericles.  On  the  Acropolis  rose  the  raf^ificent  temple  of  Athena,  called 
the  Parthenon,  built  from  the  plana  of  Ictinns  and  Callicralcs,  but  under 
the  direction  of  Pheidias,  who  adorned  it  with  the  most  beautiful  sculp- 
tures, and  especially  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory,  forty-seven 
feet  in  height.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre  designed  for  musical  perlbrm- 
ances,  called  the  Odeum,  was  erected  at  the  southeastern  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  Both  these  structures  appear  to  have  been  finished  by  437  B.  c. 
Somewhat  later  were  erected  the  Prapylsea,  or  magnificent  entrance  to 
the  Acropolis,  at  the  western  end.  Besides  these  vast  works,  others  were 
commenced  which  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  as  the  reconstruction  of  the  Erechtheum,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  PoMas ;  the  building  of  a  great  temple  of  Demelei',  at  Elousis,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  anotlier  of  Athena  at  Suninm, 
and  one  of  M^emesis  at  Rhanmus.  Besides  these  oraamental  works, 
Pericles  undertook  others  of  a  more  .useful  kind.  In  order  to  render  the 
communication  between  Athens  and  Peiraius  still  more  secure,  he  con- 
structed a  third  long  wall,  between  tlie  two  already  built,  running  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  die  one  which  united  the  city  to  Peirieus. 
At  the  same  time  Peirfeus  itself  was  improved  and  beautified,  and  a  new 
dock  and  at^ena!  constructed,  said  to  have  cost  one  thousand  talents.    The 

*  See  below,  Chup.  XXXIV.,  XXXV. 
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whole  cost  of  these  improvements  was  estimated  at  three  thousand  talents, 
or  about  £  732,000  (nearly  $  3,170,000). 

lu  this  part  of  hia  plans  Pericles  may  be  said  to  have  been  entii-ely 
successfiiL  The  beautiflil  works  which  arose  under  his  superintendence 
established  the  empire  of  Athenian  taste,  not  only  for  his  own  time  but  for 
all  succeeding  ages.  But  the  oflier  and  more  substantial  pai-t  of  his  proj- 
ecls — the  establishment  of  the  material  empire  of  Athens,  of  wliich  these 
works  were  to  be  but  the  type  and  ornament — was  founded  on  a  miscal- 
culation of  the  physical  strength  and  resources  of  his  eounti-y ;  and  after 
inyolving  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  a  long  series  of  suffei- 
ing  and  misfortune,  ended  at  last  in  her  degradation  and  ruin. 

§  4.  Colonization,  for  which  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the  Athenians 
had  always  been  suited,  was  another  and  safer  method  adopted  by  Pericles 
■  for  extending  the  influence  and  empire  of  Athens.  The  settlements  made 
under  his  auspices  were  of  two  kinds,  Glerucfdes,*  and  regular  colonies. 
The  former  mode  was  exclusively  Athenian,  It  consisted  in  the  allot- 
ment of  land  in  conquered  or  subject  countries  to  certain  bodies  of  Athe- 
nians, who  continued  to  rctsun  all  their  ori^nal  righte  of  citizenship.  This 
drcumstanee,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  entering  npon  land  already  in  a 
state  of  cultivs^on,  instead  of  having  to  reclaim  it  fi^m  the  rade  condition 
of  nature,  seems  to  have  rendered  such  a  mode  of  settlement  much  pre^ 
ferred  by  the  Athenians.  The  eariiest  instance  which  we  find  of  it  is  in 
the  year  b.  c.  606,  when  four  thousand  Athenians  entered  upon  the 
domdns  of  the  Chaleidian  knights.  But  it  was  under  Pericles  that  this 
system  was  most  extensively  adopted.  During  his  administration  one 
thousand  Athenian  citizens  were  settled  in  the  Thraciau  Chersonese,  five 
hundred  in  Naxos,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Andros.  His  expeditions 
for  this  purpose  even  extended  into  the  Eusine.  From  Sinop^,  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea,  he  expelled  the  despot  Timesilaus  aad  Ms  pai-ty,  whose 
states  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  for  the  mainlenanee  of  six  hundred 
Athenian  citizens.  The  islands  of  Lenmos,  Lnbros,  and  Scyros,  as  well 
as  a  large  tract  in  the  North  of  Eubcea,  were  also  completely  occupied  by 
Athenian  proprietors. 

The  most  important  colonies  settled  by  Pericles  were  those  of  Thurii  and 
Amphipolis,  Since  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  Crotoniates,  in  b.  c. 
509,  the  former  inhabitants  had  lived  dispersed  in  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  They  had  in  vain  requested  Sparta  to 
recolonize  them,  and  now  apphed  to  Pericles,  who  granted  their  request. 
In  B,  c.  443  he  sent  out  a  colony  to  found  Thurii,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris.  But  though  established  under  the  auspices  of  Athens, 
Thurii  can  hardly  be  considered  an  Athenian  colony,  since  it  contained 
settlers  from  almost  all  pai-ts  of  Gi-eece.    Among  those  who  joined  this 
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colony  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Ljaias.  The  colony 
of  Amphipolis  was  founded  some  years  later  (b.  c.  437),  under  the  conduct 
of  Agtion,  But  here  also  the  proportion  of  Athenian  settlers  was  small. 
Amphipolis  was  in  iaet  only  a  new  name  for  Ennea  Hodoi,  to  colonize 
which  place  the  Athenians,  as  befoi-e  related,  had  already  made  some 
unsuccessful  attempts.  They  now  succeeded  in  maintiuning  (heir  ground 
against  the  Edoaiahs,  and  Amphipolis  hecame  an  important  Athenian 
dependency  with  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

§  5.  Such  were  the  schemes  of  Pericles  for  promoting  the  empire  of 
Athens.  That  empire,  since  Ihe  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce, 
had  again  become  exclusively  maritime.  Yet  even  among  the  subjects 
and  allies  united  with  Athens  by  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  her  sway  was 
borne  with  growing  discontent.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dissafisftic- 
tion  was  the  amount  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Atlienians,  as  well  as 
their  misapplication  of  the  ftmds.  During  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
the  rate  of  contribution  was  raised  upwards  of  tlurty  per  cent,  although 
the  purpose  for  which  the  tribute  was  oin^ally  levied  had  almost  entirely 
ceased.  In  the  time  of  Aiisteides  and  Cunon,  when  an  active  war  was  car- 
rying on  agiunst  the  Persians,  the  sum  annually  collected  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  although  that  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  what  lias  been  called  the  peace  of  Cimon,  and 
though  the  only  armament  still  maintcuned  for  .tlie  ostensible  purposes  of 
the  confedei-acy  was  a  fleet  of  sixty  trii-emes,  which  cruised  in  the  ^gsean, 
the  tiibute  had  nevertheless  increased  to  the  annual  sum  of  six  hundred 
talents.  The  imi»rtance  of  this  tribute  to  the  Aflienians  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  it  foi-med  considerably  more  than,  half  of  their 
whole  revenue ;  for  Uieir  income  from  other  soui-ces  amounted  only  to  four 
hundred  talents.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Greece  was  not  even  yet 
wholly  secure  from  tmother  Persian  invasion ;  and  that  Athens  was  there- 
fore justified  in  continuing  to  eoUeet  (he  tribute,  out  of  which,  it  must  in 
justice  to  Pericles  be  admitted,  a  lai^e  sum  had  been  laid  by,  amounting, 
when  the  Peloponneaian  war  broke  out,  to  six  thousand  talents.  But  th^ 
diere  was  no  longer  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Persians  is 
shown  by  subsequent  events ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Pericles  saved  a 
large  sum,  yet  he  had  spent  much  in  decorating  Athens ;  and  the  suiplua 
was  ultimately  applied,  not  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  league,  but  in  defend- 
ing Athens  from  enemies  which  her  aggressive  policy  had  provoked. 

But  the  tribute  was  not  the  only  grievance  of  which  the  allies  had  to 
complain.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the  islands 
of  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos  were  the  only  states  which  now  held  the 
footing  of  independent  allies ;  that  is,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  ships  and  fortifications,  and  were  only  called  upon  to  fui-nish  mili- 
tary and  naval  aid  when  required.  The  other  members  of  the  league, 
some  of  them  indeed  with  their  own  consent,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
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navy  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ti-ibutsu-ies.  The  deliberative  synod 
for  discussing  and  conducting  tlie  affairs  of  the  league  had  been  discon- 
tinued, probably  from  the  time  when  the  treasuiy  was  removed  from' 
Delos  to  Athens ;  whilst  the  HellenotamiEB  had  been  converted  into  a 
board  consistjng  solely  of  Athenians.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
seeming  independence  of  the  three  islands  just  mentioned,  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  fact  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  the  league,  and 
the  sole  administrators  of  the  fond.  Another  grievance  was  the  trans- 
fereiice  to  Athens  of  all  lawsuits,  at  least  of  all  public  suits;  for  on 
this  subject  we  are  unable  to  draw  the  line  distinctly.  In  criminal 
cases,  at  aU  events,  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
power  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
even  private  suits  in  which  an  Atlienian  was  concenied  were  referred 
to  Athens.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  allies  may  have  derived 
benefit  from  a  trial  before  the  Athenian  people,  as  the  dicasteries  were 
then  constituted ;  hut  on  the  whole,  the  practice  can  only  be  regarded  aa 
a  means  and  a  badge  of  their  subjection.  Besides  all  these  causes  of 
complsunt,  the  ^es  had  often  to  endure  the  oppi-eesions  and  exactions 
of  Athenian  officers  both  military  and  naval,  aa  well  as  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Athenian  citizens  settled  apiong  them. 

Many  of  these  abuses  had  no  doubt  aiisen  before  the  lime  of  Pericles ; 
but  the  excuse  for  them  had  at  all  events  ceased  to  exist  with  the  death  of 
Cimon  and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian  war.  To  expect  tliat  the  Athe- 
nians should  have  voluntarily  relmquished  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  might  be  to  demand  too  much  of  human  nature,  especially  as  society 
was  then  constituted ;  and  the  Athenians  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
abuse  their  power  to  a  greates  extent  than  many  other  nations  both,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  "With  this  ai^ument  for  their  exculpation  we 
must  rest  content ;  for  it  is  the  only  one.  They  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  tlian  other  people.  The  allurement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a 
splendid  one.  By  means  of  the  league  Athens  had  become  the  mistress 
of  many  scattered  cities,  formerly  her  equals ;  and  the  term  of  despot  over 
them  was  applied  to  her  not  only  by  her  enemies,  but  adopted  in  her 
overweening  confidence  and  pride  by  hereelf  ^ 

g  G.  The  principal  event  in  the  external  history  of  Athens  durmg  the 
period  comprised  in  the  present  chapter  was  the  subjugation  of  the  island 
of  Samos,  the  most  important  of  the  three  islands  wliich  still  retained  their 
independence.  In  B.  c.  440,  tJie  Milesians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Samians  in  a  war  respecting  the  possession  of  Prien^,  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  in  Athens  against  Ihe  Samians ;  and  it  was  seconded  by  a  party 
in  Samos  itself,  who  were  adverse  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment established  there.  As  the  Samians  refused  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Athenians,  the  latter  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience by  force ;  and  for  that  purpose  despatched  an  aiTCiiment  of  forty 
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ships  to  Siunos,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  who  established  a  demo- 
cratieal  form  of  government  in  the  island,  and  carried  away  hostages 
belonging  to  the  first  Samian  families,  whom  he  deposited  in  the  isle  of 
Lemnos.  But  no  sooDer  had  Pericles  dejiai-ted  than  some  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  supported  by  Pisauthnes,  satrap  of  Sardia,  passed  over  in  the 
night-time  to  Samos,  overpowered  the  small  Atlienian  garrison  which  had 
been  left  by  Pericles,  and  abolished  the  democracy.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Lemnos,  aud,  having  regained  possession  of  the  hostages,  pi-oclaimed  an 
open  revolt  agwnst  Athens,  in  wliich  they  were  joined  by  Byzantium. 

"Wlien  these  tidings  reached  Athens  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  imme- 
diately sailed  for  Samoa,  Peiides  was  again  one  of  the  ten  strategi  or 
generals  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  among  his  colleagues  was 
Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet.  After  several  engagemenls  between  tlie  hostile 
fleets,  the  Samians  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  sea,  and  take  refuge  in 
their  city,  which,  after  endming  a  siege  of  nine  months,  was  forced  to 
capitulate. 

The  Samians  were  compelled  to  raze  their  foi-tificalions,  to  surrender 
their  fleet,  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  one  thousand  talents.  The  Byzantines 
submitted  at  the  same  time.  During  these  operations,  it  was  a  point  dis- 
puted among  the  states  opposed  to  Athens  whether  the  Samians  should  be 
assisted  in  their  revolt ;  a  question  decided  in  the  negative,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  maintained  the  right  of  every  con- 
federa<y  to  punish  its  reiractory  members. 

The  triumphs  and  the  power  of  Atiiens  were  no  doubt  regarded  with 
fear  and  jealousy  by  he  n  al  but  the  conquest  of  Samos  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  open  man  festatiou  ot  hostility.  A  general  impi'ession  how- 
ever prevailed,  that  soone  o  lat  a  war  must  ensue ;  but  men  looked 
forwards  to  it  with  f  a  a  d  t  emhl  g,  from  a  conviction  of  the  internecine 
character  which  it  mu  t  ne  a  ly  assume.  It  was  a  hollow  peace, 
which  the  most  trifl  e  nf  m  gl  t  disturb.  The  train  was  already  laid ; 
and  an  apparentiy  unimportant  event,  which  oecured  in  b.  c.  435  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Greece,  kindled  the  spai-k  which  was  lo  produce  the 
conflagration.  This  was  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Cor<yra,  which 
will  be  detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Tbe  Propyliea  of  the  Acropolis,  restored. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 


i  1.  Quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Coroyra.  5  2,  Coroyrteon  Embassy  to  Athens.  Us 
oision  of  the  Athenians.  ^  8.  They  send  a  Fleet  to  Coroyra.  Naval  Engagements 
Defeat  of  the  CormthiauE.  ^  i.  Revolt  of  Poiidsea,  ^  6.  Congress  of  the  Pelopoonesian 
Allies  at  Sparta.  The  Spartans  deoida  foe  War.  j  6.  Second  Congress.  The  Allies 
resolve  upon  War.  4  T'  "^^  Lacediemonlans  require  the  Athenians  to  expel  Pericles, 
j  8.  Attacks  upon  Pericles,  Aspasia,  and  Ananagoraa.  Imprisonment  and  Death  of 
Pheidias.  4  9'  Enrther  Requisitions  of  the  Lacediemonians,  Eejeotod  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 4  10.  The  ThebaiiB  surprise  Platiea.  4  11.  The  Athenians  prepare  for  War. 
Portents.  ?  la.  Forces  of  the  Laoadaimouiaos  and  Athenians.  §  13.  The  Pelopon 
nesian  Army  assembles  at  the  Isthmus  of  Carintli. 

§  1,  On  the  coast  of  Illjiia,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Durazzo,  the 
Corcyraaana  had  founded  the  city  of  Epidamnua.  Corcjra  (now  Corfu) 
waa  ilself  a  colony  of  Corinth ;  and,  though  long  at  enmity  with  its  mother 
country,  was  forced,  according  to  the  time-hallowed  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  Eucli  matters,  to  select  the  founder  or  cekist  *  of  Epidamnus  from  tlie 
Coriiithiiuia.  Accordingly  Corinth  hecanie  the  metropolis  of  Epidamnus 
also.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  Epidamnians  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Illyrians,  led  by  some  oligarchical  exiles  of  their  own  city,  whom 
they  had  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  sedition.  In  their  disteess 
they  applied  to  Coreyra  for  aaaiatance ;  which  the  CorcytEeans,  being  prin- 
cipally connected  with  the  Epidamnian  oligarchy,  refused.  TJie  Epidam- 
nians, aiWr  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  then  sought  help  from  the 
Corinthians,  who  undertook  tji  assist  them,  and  oi^anized  an  expedition 
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for  that  purpose,  conaisfing  parfly  of  new  settlers,  and  paitly  of  a  military 
force.  The  Corcyrieana  highly  resented  this  interference,  proceeded  to 
restore  the  Epidamnian  oligarchs,  and  with  a  fleet  of  forly  ships  blockaded 
the  town  and  its  new  Corinthian  garrison.  Hereupon  the  Corinthians 
fitted  out  a  still  stronger  expedition,  for  ■which  they  collected  both  ships 
and  money  fi-om  their  allies.  The  Corcyneans,  having  made  a  fruitiess 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
prepared  to  meet  the  blow.  Their  fleet,  the  best  in  Greece  after  that  of 
Athens,  completely  defeated  the  Corintliians  off  Cape  Actium ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Epidammis  surrendered  to  their  blockading  squadron 
(B.  c.  435). 

§  2.  I>eeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  in  actiye  preparations  lor  retrieving  it  They  got  ready 
ninety  well-manned  ships  of  their  own ;  and  by  active  exertions  among 
their  allies,  they  were  in  a  condition,  in  the  third  year  ^ler  their  disgrace, 
to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  The  CorcyrseanB, 
who  had  not  enroDed  themselves  either  in  the  Lacedsemoiiian  or  Athenian 
alhance,  and  therefore  stood  alone,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these  prepara- 
tions. They  now  resolved  to  remedy  this  deficiency;  and  as  Corinth 
belonged  to  the  Lacedsemonian  alliance,  the  Corcyrseans  had  no  option, 
and  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Athens.  Ambassador  were  accoi-dingly 
despatched  to  that  city,  who,  being  introduced  into  the  assembly,  endeav- 
ored to  set  in  a  striking  light  the  great  accession  of  naval  power  which 
the  Athenians  would  derive  from  an  alhance  with  the  Corcyrteans.  Tlie 
Corinthians,  who  had  also  sent  an  embassy  to  AtheiB,  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Coreyraan  envoys,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  Truce,  and  reminding  the  Athenians  that  it  was  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Corinthians  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  not 
assisted  the  Samians  in  their  late  revolt.  The  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  were  much  divided  on  the  subject ;  but  the  views  of  Pericles  and 
other  speaker  at  length  prevtuled.  They  urged  that,  whatever  course 
might  now  be  taken,  war  could  not  ultimately  be  avoided ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  more  prudent  course  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increase  of 
strenglli  offered  by  the  Corcyrtean  alliance,  rather  than  to  be  at  last  driven 
to  undertake  the  war  at  a  compai-ative  disadvantage.  To  avoid,  however, 
an  open  iniiingemeat  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Truce,  a  middle  course  was 
adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  conclude  only  a  defensive  alliance  with  Cor- 
cjra;  flrnt  is,  to  defend  the  Corcyraians  in  case  their  territories  were 
actually  invaded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  beyond  that  not  to  lend  them  any 
active  assistance. 

§  S.  By  entering  upon  this  merely  defensive  alliance  the  Athenians 
sdso  hoped  to  stMid  aloof  and  see  the  Corinthian  and  Corcyrrean  fleets 
rantualty  desti-oy  one  another;  and  it  was  probably  in  accordance  with 
this  policy  that  only  a  small  squadron  often  triremes,  under  the  command 
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of  LticediBmoiiius  the  son  of  Cimoa,  was  despatched  to  tlie  assislance  of 
the  Corcjneans.     The  Corinthian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  look 
np  its  station  at  Cape  Cheimerium  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus ;  where  the 
Corinthians  eatabhshed  a  naval  camp,  and  summoned  to  their  assistance 
the  friendly  Epeirot  tribes.     The  Corcyrsean  fleet  of  one  hundi-ed  and  fen 
sail,  together  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing islands  called  Sybota.     A  battle  speedily  ensued,  which,  for  the  num- 
ber of  ships  engaged,  was  the  greatest  yet  fought  between  fleets  entirely 
Gre«aD.     Neither  side,  however,  had  yet  adopted  the  Athenian  tactics. 
They  had  no  conception  of  that  mode  of  attack  in  which  the  ship  itself,  by 
the  method  of  liaitdling  it,  became  a  more  hnportant  instrument  than  the 
crew  by  which  it  was  manned.    Their  only  idea  of  a  naval  engagement 
was  to  lay  the  ships  abngside  one  another,  and  to  leave  the  hoplites  on 
deck  lo  decide  the  combat  aft«r  the  fashion  of  a  land  fight.     At  first  Lace- 
dsemonius,  in  accordance  witli  his  instructions,  took  no  part  in  tlie' battle, 
though  he  affoi-ded  all  the  assistance  he  could  to  the  Corcyrteans  by  ma- ' 
neeuvring  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  engage.     After  a  haa-d-fought  day, 
victoiy  finally  declared  in  favoi  of  the  Corintliians.     The  Athenians  now 
abandoned  tlieir  neutrality,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  flying 
Corcyrseans  from  their  pursuers.     This  action  took  place  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  flie  Corinthians,  after  i-etuming  to  the  spot  where  it  liad 
been  fought,  in  order  to  pick  up  their  own  dead  and  wounded,  prepared  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  aflemoon,  and  to  effect  a  landing  at  Corcyra. 
The  CoreyrfEans  made  the  best  preparations  they  could  to  receive  them, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  then-  instruc- 
tions, determined  to  give  their  new  allies  all  the  assistance  m  their  power. 
The  war  p^an  liad  been  sounded,  and  the  Corinthian  line  was  in  full  ad- 
vance, when  suddenly  it  tacked  and  stood  away  to  the  coast  of  Epeiras. 
This  unexpected  retreat  w^  caused  by  the  appearance  of  twenty  Athe- 
nian vessels  in  the  distance,  wbicli  the  Corinthians  believed  to  be  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  still  larger  fleet.     But  though  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  succor  proved  sufficient  to  deter  tlie  Corinthians  from  any  further ' 
hostilities.     Drawmg  up  their  ships  along  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  they  sent 
a  few  men  in  a  small  boat  to  remonsti-ate  with  the  Atheniwis  for  having 
violated  the  truce  ;  and  finding  from  tlie  parley  that  the  Athenians  did  not 
mean  to  imdertake  offensive  operations  against  them,  they  sailed  home- 
wards with  their  whole  fleet,  after  ei-ecting  a  b-ophy  at  Sybota.     On 
reaching  Corinth  eight  hundred  of  their  prisonei-s  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
but  the  remaining  two  hundred  tmd  fifty,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
flrat  families  in  Coreyra,  though  detauied  in  custody,  were  treated  with 
peculiar  kindness,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  eventually  establish  in 
that  island  a  party  favorable  to  Corinlli.     These  events  took  place  in  the 
year  b.  c.  432. 

§  4.  The  Corinthians  were  naturally  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Athens, 
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aad  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  tliey  should  have  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge.  Tliis  waa  soon  afforded  them  hy  the  enmity  of  the  Macedo- 
nian prince  Perdiceas  towards  the  Athenians.  Offended  with  the  Athe- 
nians for  having  received  into  their  alliaiice  his  two  brothers  Philip  and 
Derdas,  witli  whom  he  was  at  open  variance,  Perdiccas  exerted  all  hia 
efforts  to  injure  Athens.  He  incited  her  tributaries  among  the  Chalddi- 
ans  and  Bottiseaos  to  revolt^  includmg  Potidtea,  a  town  seated  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Fallen^.  Potidsea,  though  now  a  tributary  of  Athena,  was  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  towards  whom  it  still  owed  a  sort  of 
metropolitan  allegiance,  and  received  fi'om  them  certain  annual  magistratea 
called  Epidemimgi.*  Aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  entertained  at  Corinth 
against  the  Athenians,  Perdiccas  not  only  sent  envoys  to  that  city  to  con- 
cert measures  for  a  revolt  of  Potidiea,  but  also  to  Spai-ta  to  mduce  the 
Peloponnesian  league  to  dedai-e  war  Jigainst  Athens. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  They  were 
about  to  despatch  an  armament  in  tlie  Thermaic  Gulf,  designed  to  act 
agidnst  Pei-diecas  ;  and  they  now  directed  the  commander  of  this  arma- 
ment to  require  the  Potidieans  to  level  their  walla  on  the  side  of  the  town 
towards  the  sea,  to  dismiss  their  Corinthian  m^isfratea,  and  to  give  hos- 
tages, as  a  pledge  of  their  future  fidelity.  Thereupon  the  Potidieans 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  in  the  summer  apijarently  of  B.  c. 
432.  Instead  of  immediately  blodcadhig  Potida^a,  the  Athenian  fleet 
wasted  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Therma,  durmg  which  interval  the 
Corinthians  were  enabled  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  troops 
into  Potidfea.  Thereupon  a  second  armament  was  despatched  from 
Athens,  and  joined  the  former  one,  which  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Pydna  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  But  as  the  town  promised  to  hold 
out  for  some  time,  and  as  the  necessity  for  attacking  Potidasa  seemed 
pressing,  an  accommodation  was  patched  up  with  Perdiccas,  and  the 
whole  Athenian  force  mai'ched  over-kuid  against  Potidtea.  Aristeus,  the 
Corinthian  genersd,  was  waiting  to  receive  them  near  Olynthns,  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  tlie  Atheni'vns  were  victorious.  The  Corinthians 
ultimately  succeed,  d  m  effecting  thfir  retreat  to  Potida^a ;  and  the  Athe- 
jiians,  after  receiving  a  further  remforcement^  completely  blockaded  the 
town,  both  by  sea  and  land 

§  5.  Meanwhae  the  Laced-emomans,  urged  on  all  sides  by  the  com- 
plaints of  their  allies,  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  at  Sparta.  Besides  the  Corinthians  other  members  of  it  had 
^leavy  grievances  to  allege  against  Athens.  Foremost  among  these  were 
.-the  Megai-ians,  who  complained  that  their  commerce  had  been  ruined  by 

»  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states  the  executive  msBistKites  bore  tJie  title  of  Demin^ 
(e<if.ioupyc.;.)  The  Epilemmi^  «aie  go^emora  sent  by  the  metropolis  to  nmnage  tha 
affaiR  of  tho  colony.  —  >  i) 
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a  recent  decree  of  the  Athenians,  which  excluded  them  from  every  port 
within  the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  The  pretexts  for  this  severe  measure 
were,  that  the  Megarians  had  harhored  ninaway  Athenian  slaves,  and  had 
(Miltivated  pieces  of  unappropriated  and  consecmted  land  npon  fie  borders. 
These  reasons  seem  frivolous  ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  must  no 
doubt  be  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  the  Athenians  entertained  towards 
Megara,  since  her  revolt  from  them  fourteen  years  before,  ^gina  waa 
another,  though  not  an  open,  accuser.  No  deputy  fi'om  that  island  actually 
appeared  at  the  congi'ess ;  but  the  iEginetans  loudly  complained,  through 
the  moutlis  of  others,  that  Athens  withheld  from  them  the  independence 
lo  which  they  wei*  entitled. 

The  assembly  having  been  convened,  the  deputies  from  the  various 
allied  cities  addressed  it  in  turn,  the  Corinthian  envoy  i-eservlng  himself 
for  tlie  last.  He  depicted  in  glowing  language  the  ambition,  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  perseverance  of  Athens,  which  he  contrasted  with  the  over- 
cautious and  inactive  policy  of  Sparta.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spar- 
tans, he  exchiimed :  "  The  Athenians  are  naturally  innovators,  prompt 
both  in  deciding  and  in  acting ;  whilst  yoii  only  think  of  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  and  do  even  less  than  what  positive  necessity  requires. 
Th^  are  bold  beyond  their  means,  venturesome  beyond  their  jndgmeat, 
sanguine  even  in  desperate  reverses  ;  you  do  even  less  than  you  are  able 
to  perform,  distrust  your  own  conclusions,  and  when  in  difficulties  fall  into 
utter  despair.  Tliey  never  hang  back,  you  never  advance  ;  they  love  to 
serve  abroad,  you  seem  chained  at  home ;  f^ey  believe  tliat  every  new 
movement  wiU  procure  tliem  fresh  advantage,  you  fancy  that  every  new 
step  win  endanger  what  you  already  possess."  And  ^ler  telling  them 
some  more  home-truths,  he  concluded  with  a  thi-eat,  that,  if  they  still  de- 
layed (o  perform  their  duty  towards  their  confederates,  the  Corinthians 
would  forthwith  seek  some  other  alliance. 

An  Athenian  ambassador,  charged  with  some  other  business,  was  then 
residing  at  Sparta ;  and  when  the  Corinthian  envoy  had  concluded  his 
address,  he  rose  to  reply  to  it.  After  denying  the  right  of  Sparta  to  in- 
terfere in  a  dispute  between  Cormth  and  Athens,  he  entered  into  a  gen- 
eral vindication  of  the  Athenian  policy.  He  contended  that  empire  had 
not  been  sought  by  Athens,  hut  thmst  upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
abdicate  it  without  endangering  her  very  existence.  He  alluded  to  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  Athens  to  all  Greece  during  the  Persian 
war ;  msuntsuned  that  her  empire  was  the  natural  result  of  hei-  conduct  in 
that  conjuncture,  and  denied  that  it  had  been  exercised  with  inore  severity 
than  was  necessary,  or  than  would  have  been  used' by  any  other  Grecian 
power,  including  Sparta  herself.  He  conchided  by  calling  upon  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  to  pnuse  before  taking  a  step  which  would  be  irretrievable, 
and  to  compose  all  present  differences  by  an  amicable  arbitration;  declar- 
ing that,  should  Sparta  begin  the  war,  Athens  was  prepared  to  resist  her, 
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33  he  now  ualletl  those  gods  to  witness  who  liad  been  inroked  to  sanc- 
tify the  truce. 

After  these  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  strangere,  indudhig  the 
Peloponnesian  allies,  were  oi-dered  to  withdraw  from  the  assembly,  aiid 
the  Laced»monians  then  proceeded  to  decide  among  themselves  the  ques- 
tion of  peaee  or  war.  In  this  debate  the  Spartan  king  Arcbidamus  spoke 
strongly  m  favor  of  peace ;  b«t  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas,  who  presided 
upon  this  occasion  in  the  assembly,  called  upon  bis  countrymen,  in  a  short 
and  vigorous  speech,  to  deckre  immediate  war  against  Athena.  The  Spar- 
tan assembly  was  aceusifimed  to  vote  by  acclamation,  and,  on  tlie  question 
being  put,  the  vote  for  war  decidedly  predominated.  But  in  order  to. 
remove  all  doubts  upon  so  important  a  subject,  StbenelaVdas,  contrary  to 
the  usual  praclace,  ordered  the  assembly  to  divide,  when  a  vast  majority 
declared  themselves  for  wai-. 

§  6.  Before  their  resolution  was  publicly  announced,  the  Lacedtemoni- 
ans,  mth  theii-  cbaracteristie  caution,  sent  to  consult  the  oi-acle  of  Delphi 
upon  the  subject.  The  god  having  pi-oniised  them  bis  aid,  and  assured 
them  of  success,  provided  they  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  it,  another 
congress  of  the  allies  was  summoned  at  Sparta.  In  this,  as  in  the  fonner 
one,  the  Corinthiana  took  the  most  pi-ominent  part  m  the  debate.  The 
majoi-ity  of  the  congress  decided  for  war,  thus  binding  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy  to  the  same  policy.  This  important  resolution  was 
adopted  towards  the  close  of  b.  c.  432,  or  early  in  the  following  year. 

§  7.  Previously  to  an  open  declaration  of  war,  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
several  requisitions  to  Atliens,  intended  apparently  to  jnstify  the  stop  ibey 
were  about  to  take  against  her,  in  case  slio  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  The  first  of  these  requisitJous  seems  to  have  been  a  political 
manceuvre,  wmed  against  Pericles,  their  most  constant  and  powerful 
enemy  in  the  Atbeman  assembly.  Pericles,  as  we  have  Siud,  belonged  to 
the  Alcmseonidffl ;  a  family  regai-ded  as  having  incurred  an  inexpiable 
taint,  thi-ough  the  sacrilege  committed  nearly  two  centuries  before  by  their 
ancestor  Megaeles,  in  causing  the  adherents  of  Cylon  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  wbitber  they  had  fled  for  refuge.*  The 
Lacedfemonians,  in  now  demanding  that  Athens  should  expel  from  her 
borders  this  "abomination,"!  haidly  expected  that  she  would  consent  to 
the  bsMiisbment  of  her  great  statesman  ;  but  they  at  all  events  gave  his 
opponents  in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  declaim  agmnst  him,  arid  to 
fix  upon  him  the  odium  of  being,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  im- 
pending war. 

§  8.  For  Pericles,  despite  his  influence  and  power,  had  stiJl  many  bitter 
and  active  enemies,  wlio  not  long  before  bad  mdirectly  assailed  bim 

«  Sae  alffive,  p.  88. 

+  Toa70I(Xnwfii',  to  nxpd  tU  accarscd  tlditg.    TllUEyd  — Ed. 
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tlirougL  his  private  connections,  and  even  endeavored  to  wound  his  honor 
by  a  charge  of  pec«lation.  His  mistress  Aspasia  belonged  to  that  class  of 
women  whom  the  Gfreeks  called  Hetceree,  literally  "  female  companions,"  or, 
as  we  should  designate  them,  courtesans.*  Many  of  these  women  were 
distinguished,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  bnt  also  for  their  wit  and  accom- 
plishments, and  in  this  respect  fonned  a  stiiking  contrast  to  the  generality 
of  Athenian  ladies;  who,  being  destined  to  a  life  of  privacy  and  seclusion, 
did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  much  mental  culture.  Pericles,  after  divor- 
cing a  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  took  Aspasia  to  his  house, 
and  dwelt  with  her  till  his  death  on  terms  of  the  greatest  affection.  Their 
intimacy  with  Anasagoras,  the  celebrated  Ionic  philosopher,  was  made  a 
handle  for  wounding  Pericles  in  his  tenderest  i-elations.  Paganism,  not- 
withstanding its  license,  was,  with  surprising  inconsistency,  capable  of  pro- 
dudng  bigots ;  and  even  at  Athens  the  man  who  ventured  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  a  hundred  gods  with  morals  and  passions  somewhat  worse 
than  tliose  of  ordinary  human  nature,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Anaxagoras  was  indicted  for  impiety.  Aapasia  waa  included  in  the  same 
charge,  and  dragged  before  the  dicasteiy  by  the  comic  poet  Hei-mippus. 
Anaxagoras  pi-udently  fled  from  Athens,  and  thus  probably  avoided  a  ftte 
which  in  consequence  of  a  similar  accusation  afterwards  overtook  Socrates. 
Pericles  himself  pleaded  the  cause  of  Aspasia,  He  was  indeed  indirectly 
implici^ed  in  the  indictment;  but  he  felt  no  concern  except  for  his 
beloved  Aspasia,  and  ou  this  occasion  the  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
statesman,  whom  the  most  violent  sforma  of  the  assembly  could  not 
deprive^  his  self-possession,  was  for  once  seen  to  weep.  His  appeal  to 
the  dicasteiy  was  successful,  but  another  trial  still  awsuted  him.  An 
indictment  was  preferred  agmnst  his  friend,  the  gi-eat  sculptor  Pheidias,  for 
embezzfement  of  the  gold  intended  to  adorn  the  celebrated  ivoiy  statue  of 
Athena ;  and,  according  to  some,  Pericles  himself  was  included  in  the 
chai^  of  peculation.  Whether  Pericles  was  ever  actually  tried  on  tliis 
accusation  is  uneei-tain ;  but  at  all  events,  if  he  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  honorably  acquitted.  The  gold  employed  in  the  statue  had 
been  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  detached  and  weighed,  and 
Pericles  challenged  his  accusfere  to  the  proof.  But  Pheidias  did  not 
escape  so  fortunately.  There  were  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
him  unpopulai-,  and  amongst  them  the  fact  that  he  had  introduced  por- 

*  It  is  not  easy  lo  define  precisely  &b  position  of  ABpasia.  She  did  not  belong  to  the 
oominon  class  of  Selaim,  aiiiee  sha  lired,  in  all  reapeots,  as  the  wife  of  PericlcB.  As  tlie 
taws  at  tlitit  time  severely  prohibiled  the  iiitermarriBge  cfooiOzen  with  a  foreign  woman, 
the  otrspriiig  of  snoli  a  union  were,  of  conrse,  ia  some  sense  ille^tiniate.  In  the  case  of 
PecJdes  and  Aspasia,  the  ralation  was  anfJogcns  to  the  left-handed  ranrriiiess  of  modem 
pi'uices.  The  fact  tliat  Aapaaia  stood  at  the  head  of  Athenian  society,  and  that  her  house 
was  fesorted  to  by  not  only  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  times,  but  by  many  of  (he  most 
respeotabla  Athenian  ladios,  shows  that  sha  was  not  regai'ded  by  her  eontemponmes  as  tha 
mistress  ofPei-ieles,  — Ed. 
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traits  botJi  of  himself  and  Periclas  in  the  sculptures  whicli  adorned  the 
fricKe  of  the  Parthenon.  Fheidias  died  in  pi'ison  hefore  the  day  of  trial ; 
and  some  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  enemies  of 
Pericles,  in  oi'der  to  increase  the  suspicions  which  attached  to  the  latter. 
Another  report,  equally  absurd  and  unfounded,  was  that  Pericles,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  impending  accusation,  kindled  the  Pebponnesian  war. 

But  although  these  proceedings  proved  that  Pericles  liad  many  bitter 
enemies  at  Athens,  still  the  majority  of  the  Athenians  were  in  his  favor, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  account  of  the  ateurd  and 
obsolete  charge  which  the  Lacedemonians  now  thought  fit  to  bring  against 
him.  Tliey  retorted  that  the  Spartans  themselves  had  some  accounts  to 
settle  on  the  score  of  sacrilege,  and  required .  them  to  clear  themselves 
from  liaving  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Ttcnnrus  by 
drawing  away  and  slaying  the  Helots  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  as 
well  as  from  their  impiety  in  stai-viug  to  death  the  regent  Pausanias  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcieecua, 

§  9.  Having  failed  in  this  requisition,  the  Lacedemonians  brought 
fonvard  others  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Tliey  demanded 
that  the  Athenians  should  withdraw  their  troops  fl-om  Potidiea,  restore 
the  independence  of  jE^na,  and  repeal  their  decree  against  the  Megarians. 
On  the  last  of  these  demands  they  Iwd  particular  stress,  and  intunated  that 
war  might  be  avoided  by  a  compliance  with  it.  But  this  was  rejected,  as 
well  as  the  others.  The  Lacedsemonians  then  sent  theii-  ultimatum. 
They  declared  that  tliey  wished  for  peace,  and  that  it  would  not  he  inter- 
rupted if  the  Athenians  consented  to  recognize  the  independence  of  tlie 
other  Grecian  states. 

This  requisition,  so  different  fi-om  and  so  much  more  general  than  the 
preceding  demands,  showed  clearly  enough  tliat  tlie  Laced  lemonians  were 
resolved  upon  war.  The  character  of  this  i-equisition  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  in  order  to  enlist  tlie  sym- 
pathy of  all  Greece  in  favor  of  the  Peloponnesian  league,  which  now  pi'o- 
fessed  to  stand  forwiu-da  as  the  champion  of  its  liberties.  That  this  was 
the  view  talien  of  it  by  the  Athenian  assembly  may  be  inferred  from  tlie 
debate  that  ensued,  in  which  the  principal  topic  was  the  Megarian  decree, 
and  the  possibility  of  still  avoiding  a  war  by  its  repeal  On  this  point  a 
warm  discussion  took  place.  A  majority  of  the  assembly  seemed  still 
inclined  for  peace.  But  Pericles,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence  and 
power,  again  contended  that  no  concessions  could  ultimately  avert  a  war, 
and,  after  passing  in  review  the  comparative  forces  of  Athena  and  ber 
opponents,  concluded  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  return  for  answer, 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfiiction  respecting  any  matter  wliieh 
properly  concerned  tbe  Thuly  Teai's'  Truce,  and  that  they  would  forbear 
irom  commencing  hostilities ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  pre- 
pared to  repel  force  by  force.     This  answer  was  accordingly  adopted. 
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though  not  without  much  reluctance,  and  communicated  to  the  Spartan 
envoys. 

§  10.  Before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  and  wliilst  both  parties 
stood  in  suspense,  hostilities  were  hegun  in  tlie  spring  of  b.  c.  431  by  a 
ti-eacherous  attack  of  the  Thehans  upon  Platfea.  Though  Boeotians  by 
descent,  the  Platteans  did  not  belong  to  the  Bceotian  league ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  bad  long  been  in  alKance  witL  the  Ailienians,  and  enjoyed 
in  some  degree  a  communion  of  their  civil  rights.  Hence  they  were 
re^i'ded  with  hatred  and  jealousy  by  the  Thebans,  wMch  sentiments  were 
also  shared  by  a  small  oligarchical  fection  in  Platsa  itself.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Greece  seemed  favorable  for  striking  a  secret  and  unexpected 
blow.  Naudeidcs,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  faction  at  Platsea,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  wilh  the  Thebans,  and  it  was  agreed  to  surprise 
the  town  at  a  time  when  tlie  citizens  were  off  their  guai'd.  During  a 
religious  festival,  and  in  a  rainy  night,  a  body  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Thebans  presented  themselves  before  one  of  the  gates  of  Platata, 
and  were  admitted  by  Naudeides  and  his  partisans.  The  latter  wished 
to  conduct, the  Thehans  at  once  to  the  houses. of  their  cliief  politick 
opponents,  in  order  that  they  might  be  secured  or  made  away  with. 
The  Thebans,  however,  hesitated  to  commit  so  gross  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence. They  expected  to  be  reinforced  the  next  day  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Theban  army,  when  they  sliould  be  able  to  dictate  their 
oivn  tenns  without  having  recoui-se  to  the  invidious  act  which  had  heen 
proposed  to  them.  They  aecoi-dingly  took  up  a  position  in  the  f^ora,  or 
maj'ket-place,  and  directed  their  herald  to  sununon  all'  the  inhabitants 
whose  political  views  coincided  witli  tlieir  own,  to  come  and  join  their 
ranks.  The  first  feeling  of  tlie  Platteans  was  one  of  surprise  aad  alarm 
on  being  roused  from  flieir  sleep  wiih  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
their  ancient  enemies  were  in  possession  of  their  toivn.  But  when  the 
small  number  of  the  Thehans  began  to  be  ascertained,  tliey  took  heart, 
established  communications  with  one  another  by  breaking  through  the 
wails  of  their  houses,  and,  having  barricaded  tlie  streets  with  wagons,  fell 
upon  the  enemy  a  little  before  daybreak.  The  Tliebans  formed  in  close 
order,  and  defended  tliemselves  as  well  as  they  could.  But  they  were 
exliausted  by  their  midnight  march  through  a  soaking  rain;  they  were 
unacquainted  ivith  the  narrow,  creoked  streefs  of  the  town,  now  choked 
with  mud  and  ohstmeted  by  barricades ;  whilst  the  women  hurling  the 
tiles  from  the  housetops,  with  loud  yells  and  execrations,  completed  theii 
confusion  and'  dismay.  A  very  few  succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  walls. 
The  great  majority,  mistaking  the  folding-doors  of  a  lai'ge  granary  for  tiie 
city  gates,  rushed  in  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement had  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  which  had  rendered  the  river 
Asopus  scarcely  fordable ;  and  when  they  at  last  anived,  they  found  all 
their  countrymen  either  slain  or  captured. 

The  Thebans  without  the  walls  now  proccf^ded  to  lay  hands  on  all  the 
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persons  and  property  they  could  find,  as  pledges  for  tlie  restoration  of  the 
prisonei-a.  Hereupon  the  Plateans  despatched  a  herald  to  remonstrate 
against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  existJiig  peace,  promisuig  at  tlie  same 
time,  that,  if  they  reth-ed,  the  prisoners  should  be  given  up,  but  if  not,  that 
they  would  be  unmediately  put  to  death.  The  Thebans  withdrew  on  this 
undecstandmg.  But  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Platosans,  instead 
of  observing  the  conditions,  removed  all  their  movable  property  from  the 
country  into  the  town,  and  then  massacred  aU  the  prisoners,  tn  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 

§  11.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  info  Plattea  a  messenger  had 
been  despatched  to  Alliens  with  the  news,  and  a  second  one  ^ler  their 
capture.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  enjom  the  Platteans 
to  take  no  steps  without  their  eoncuiTenee ;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  smd 
the  prisoners  were  already  slmn.  So  striking  an  incident  as  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  couid  not  feil  to  produce  an  immediate  war, 
and  the  Athenians  concerted  their  measures  accordingly.  They  imme- 
diately issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Bceotians  who  might  happen  to  be  in 
Attica,  placed  an  Athenian  gai-rison  in  Pktiea,  and  removed  thence  aU 
the  women  and  other  inhabitants  incapable  of  taking  a  part  ia  its  defence. 
"War  was  now  foirly  kindled.  All  Greece  looked  on  ia  suspense  as  its  two 
leading  cities  were  about  to  engage  in  a  strife  of  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see the  end ;  but  the  youth,  witJi  which  both  Athens  and  Peloponnesus  then 
abounded,  having  had  no  experience  m  the  bitter  calamities  of  war,  i-nshed 
into  it  -with  ai-dor.  Every  city,  nay,  ahnost  every  individual,  seemed 
desirous  of  taking  a  paii  in  it;  most  of  them,  however,  from  a  feeling 
of  hatred  against  Athens,  and  with  a  desire  either  of  avoiding  or 
of  being  i-eheved  from  her  yoke.  The  predictions  of  soofhsayers  and 
oi-acles  were  heaid  on  all  sides,  whilst  natural  portents  were  eagerly 
inquired  afler  and  infei-preted.  A  recent  earthquake  in  Delos,  which  had 
never  before  esperienced  such  a  calamity,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
approaching  struggle,  and  to  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  period  which 
was  to  be  marked,  not  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of  war,  but  by  the  calami- 
ties of  eartliquakes,  drought,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

§  12.  The  nature  of  the  preparations  and  the  amount  of  foi-ces  on  both 
sides  were  weU  calculated  to  excite  these  apprehensions.  On  the  side 
of  Sparta  was  ranged  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  —  except  Argos  and 
Achwa, —  together  with  the  Megarians,  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Opuntian  Lo- 
crians,  Ambraciota,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.  Tiie  force  collected  from 
these  tribes  consisted  chiefly  of  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  foof-soldiere ;  but 
Bojotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris  also  supplied  some  excellent  cavalry.  A  good 
navy  was  the  great  deficiency  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians;  though 
Corinth  and  several  other  cities  furnished  ships.  Tet,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Dorian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  hoped  to  collect  a  fleet  of 
five  hundi-od  triremes ;  and  (hey  even  designed  to  apply  to  (lie  Persian 
kmg,  and  thus  bring  a  Phojniciaa  fleet  agiun  to  act  agiunst  Athens. 
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The  allies  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tiiessalians,  Acarna- 
nians,  Messeiiiaiia  at  Naupactus,  and  Platasans,  were  all  insular,  aod  con- 
sisted of  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Corcyneans,  and  Zacynlhians,  and  shortly 
afterwai-ds  of  the  Cephalleniana.  To  tliese  must  be  added  her  tributary 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Thi-ace  and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  all  the  isl- 
ands north  of  Ci'ete,  except  Melos  and  Thera.  The  resources  at  Athena 
immediateiy  available  were  very  great.  They  consisted  of  300  trii-eraes 
ready  for  active  sei'vice,  1,200  cavalry,  1,600  bowmen,  and  29,000  hoplites, 
for  the  most  part  Athenian  dtizens.  Of  these,  13,000  formed  the  flower 
of  the  army,  whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in  gai-rison  duty  in  Athena 
and  the  ports,  ajid  in  the  defence  of  the  long  walls.  In  the  treasury  of 
the  Acropolis  was  the  large  sum  of  6,000  talents,  or  about  £  1,400,000 
sterling,  in.  coined  silver.  This  reserve  had  at  one  time  amounted  to 
9,700  talents,  but  had  been  reduced  to  the  sum  stated  by  the  architectural 
improvements  in  Athena,  and  by  the  siege  of  Potidiea.  The  plate  and 
votive  offerings  in  the  temples,  available  in  case  of  urgent  need,  were 
estimated  at  nearly  1,000  talents  of  silver.  Besides  these  resources, 
Athens  had  also  the  annual  tribute  of  her  subjects. 

§  13.  Such  were  the  foi-ces  of  tiie  two  contending  cities,  Immediat«ly 
aft«i-  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plattea,  the  Lacediemonians  issued  ordera 
to  their  allies  to  send  two  thirds  of  their  disposable  troops  at  once  to  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  wei-e  to  assemble  by  a  day  named,  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Attica-  At  the  appouited  time,  tiie  Spartan  king 
Archidamus,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  reviewed  the  assem- 
bled host,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation  to  the 
principal  officers.  Archidamus  still  cherished  hopes  that  the  Athenians 
would  yield,  when  tliey  saw  the  hostile  army  ready  to  enter  Attica,  and 
accordingly  he  sent  forwards  Melesippus  to  announce  the  impending 
invasion.  But,  at  the  instance  of  Perides,  the  assembly  had  adopted  a 
resolution  to  receive  neither  envoy  nor  herald;  and  Melesippus  was 
escorted  back  witiiout  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  As  he 
parted  from  his  escort  at  the  Attic  border,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the  Greets." 


Bnst  of  tho  hiatorian  Thucydidea. 
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WAK.  —  FKOM  THE  cfoMMENCEME^JT 
THE   CAPTURE  AND   DESTEUCTION   OP 


i  1.  The  Peloponiiesians  invade  Attica.  ^  2.  Atheiiinn  nBTal  Expsditions  to  I'elopoiiiiesus 
and  Looria.  ^  3.  Tlie  Atlieniiuis  invadB  the  Megarid.  {  i.  Second  Invasion  of  Attica, 
Plague  at  Athens.  4  B.  Unpopularity  of  Pericles.  He  is  aoouaed  of  Mb] versa tion.  J  6, 
IDs  domestic  Misfortunes.  Death.  Charftoter.  4  T.  The  Lftoedremouiaiis  ravage  Attion. 
Tlieir  naval  Operations.  {  8.  Surrender  of  Potidiea.  ^  B.  The  Laccdiemonlans  besiege 
Platsea-  ^  10.  Part  of  the  Garrisou  escape.  411.  Sntrender  of  the  Town.  Trial  and 
Execution  of  t^e  Gams  n 


§  1.  Akchidahus  had  fntPied  upon  thr  wir  with  relnctiiiico,  and  he 
now  prosecuted  it  without  Mgor  He  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  tlie 
Athenians  would  ultunately  initine  to  peace,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
promote  so  desirable  a  result  The  enoimoua  fbice  which  he  was  leading 
against  them  was,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  feat  tlipir  fii-mness.  It  oon- 
dsted,  according  to  the  lowest  estunate,  of  60,000  men,  whilst  some 
writera  raise  the  nurabei  to  100,000,  and  the  giPitPi  part  of  them  were 
animated  with  a  bitter  hati'ed  of  Athens,  and  witit  a  lively  desii-e  of 
revenge,  Areludamus,  having  lingei'ed  as  long  as  he  could  at  the  isthmus, 
inarched  slowly  forwards  after  the  i-eturn  of  Meleaippus,  ond,  taking  a 
circuitous  road,  crossed  tlie  Attic  border.  Having  wasted  sevei-al  days  in 
an  nnswccesslul  attack  upon  the  frontier  fortress  of  CEnoe,  and  not  having 
received,  as  he  expected,  any  message  from  the  Athenians,  he  proceeded 
towai-ds  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  June  in  n.  c.  481. 
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Meanwhile,  Pericles  had  uisfructed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  secure 
tliemseives  and  their  pMperty  within  the  walla  of  Atliens.  They  obeyed 
his  injunctions  with  i-elnctance,  for  the  Attic  population  had  from  the 
earliest  times  been  strongly  attached  to  a  runil  life.  But  the  circumxtances 
admitted  of  no  alternative.  Fi-om  all  qnai-ters  they  might  he  aeon  huny- 
ing  towards  the  capital  with  their  familiea  and  goods;  whilst  the  cattle 
.  were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  lo  Eubcea,  or  some,  other  of  the  adjoinmg 
islands.  Every  vacant  spot  in  the  city  or  in  PeirEeus,  even  those  which 
belonged  to  the  temples,  were  occupied  by  the  encMnpments  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  Acropolis,  indeed,  was  preserved  from  tliia  profene  invsision ; 
but  the  ground  immediately  under  it,  called  the  Pelasgicon,  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  nn  ancient  oracle,  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  romain  un- 
occupied, was  now  brought  into  use.  The  towers  aiid  recesses  of  the  city 
ivalis  were  converted  into  dwellings,  wliilst  hute,  tenfs,  and  even  casks 
were  placed  under  the  long  walls  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Arciiidaaaus,  after  rjivaging  the  fertile  Thriasian.  plain,  in  wliich  he 
■was  but  feebly  opposed  by  a  body  of  Atlienian  cavahy,  proceeded  to  ' 
Achai'tiee,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Attic  borouglis, 
situated  only  about  seven  milef  irom  Athens,  Hero  he  encamped  on  a 
rising  gi'ound  within  sight  of  the  metTopolis,  and  began  to  hiy  waste  the 
country  aroUnd,  expecting  probably  by  tliat  means  to  provoke  the  Athe- 
nians to  battle.  But  iu  this  he  was  diaappoinied.  The  Aiheiiians,  indeed, 
and  especially  the  Achamians  now  within  the  walls,  who  Lad  contributed 
no  fewer  than  three  thousand  hophtes  to  the  anny,  were  excited  to  the 
highest  piteh  of  exasperation  at  beholding  their  houses,  their  ripening 
crops,  their  fiiiitful  vineyai'ds  aad  orchai-ds,  destroyed  before  their  veiy 
eyes.  Little  groups  might  he  seen  gatliered  together  in  the  sti'eeta  aogi'ily 
discussing  tlie  queslioa  of  an  attack,  quoting  oracles  and  prophecies  which 
assui-ed  them  of  success,  and  indignantly  denouncing  Pericles  as  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  for  not  leadmg  them  out  to  battle.  Among  the  leaders  of 
these  attacks  upon  Pericles,  Cleon,  the  future  demagogue,  now  first  rising 
into  public  notice,  was  eoMpicuoua.  It  required  all  the  firmness  of 
Pericles  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  indignation.  He  had  resolved  not- 
to  ventui-e  an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  and  steadily  refused,  in 
the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  call  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  which,  no  doubt,  some  desperate  resolution  would  have 
been  adopted.  In  oi-der,  however,  to  divert  m  some  degree  the 
popular  clamor,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  and  Thessalian  cavahy  to 
make  saihes  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  plundering  parties  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  protecting  as  much  as  possible  tlie  lands  adjacent  to  the 

§  2,  But  whilst  Pericles  thus  abandoned  the  Attic  ten-itory  to  tlie  ene- 
my, he  was  talcing  active  measures  to  retaliate  on  the  Peloponnesus  itself 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Athenians.     For  this  purpose  an  Athenian 
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fleet  uf  one  huudiPil  tniemea,  ifrengthened  by  flflj  Coicyitean  ships,  aa 
well  IS  by  ^mp  fiom  lie  otiiei  allies,  sailed  lound  Peloponnesus,  and, 
disembaiking  ti-oopa  at  vaiiou^  points,  caused  coneideiablp  damage  This 
,  expedition  peneti'ated  as  fer  northwards  as  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  where 
the  Coiinthian  settlement  of  Sollium  and  the  town  of  Aslacus  were  taken, 
whilst  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  voluntarily  submitted,  was  enrolled 
among  the  allies  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  had  been  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Iroci'is,  where  the  towns  of  Thronium  and  AIop4  were  tafeen  and 
sacked,  and  a  naval  station  established  at  the  small  uninhabited  island  of 
Atalanta,  in  oi-der  to  coerce  the  I^ocrian  privateers  who  infested  Eubcea. 
The  naval  opeiations  of  the  yeai-  were  concluded  by  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  ^giuefans  from  their  island.  The  situation  of  JEgina  rendered  it  of 
the  highest  importance  as  a  mai'itime  station ;  and  the  Athenians  were, 
moreover,  incensed  against  the  inhabitants  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
exciting  the  war.  The  whole  of  the  population  was  transported  to  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Spartans  allowed  them  to  occupy  the 
town  and  disttict  of  Thyrea ;  and  Iheir  island  was  poi-tioned  out  among  a 
body  of  Athenian  cleruchs. 

§  3.  Arehidamus  evacualed  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  by  the  route 
of  Oropus  and  Bceotia;  after  which  his  army  was  disbanded.  The  Athe- 
nians availed  themselves  of  his  departure  to  wi'cak  their  vengeance  on  Uie 
M^arians.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  Pericles,  at  the  head  of 
tiiirteen  thousand  hoplites,  and  a  large  force  of  light-armed  troops,  marched 
into  the  Megarid,  which  he  ravaged  .up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Athenians  repeated  the  same  ravages  once,  and  sometimes  twice, 
every  year  whilst  the  war  lasted.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Athenians 
also  foi-med  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odiysian  Thracians, 
whose  assistance  promised  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  reducing  Potidssa 
and  the  revolted  Chalddian  towns. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  campaign.  From  the  method  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted  it  had  become  pretty  evident  that  it  would  prove 
of  long  duration ;  and  the  Athenians  now  proceeded  to  provide  for  this 
contingency.  It  was  agi-eed  that  a  reserved  fund  of  one  thousand  talents 
should  be  set  apai't,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  other  case  than  an 
attack  upon  Athens  by  sea.  Any  citizen  who  proposed  to  mate  a  dif- 
ferent use ,  of  the  fund  incun-ed  thereby  the  punishment  of  death.  "With 
the  same  view,  it  was  resolved  to  reserve  every  year  one  hundred  of  their 
best  triremes,  fiiUy  manned  and  equipped. 

Towards  the  winter  Pericles  delivered,  from  a  lofty  platfoiin  erected  in 
tlie  Cerameicus,  the  funeral  oration  of  those  who  had  felien  m  the  war. 
This  speecli,  or  at  all  events  the  substance  of  it,  has  been  presei-ved  by 
Thucydides,  who  may  possibly  have  heard  it  pronounced.  It  is  a  valuable, 
monument  of  eloquence  and  patriotism,  and  particulai'ly  interesting  for  the 
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Bketch  which  it  conUiiis  of  Atheniiui  maniicrs,  as  well  as  of  tlic  Allieiiian 
constitutioD.* 

§  i.  Another  yeai-  had  elapsed,  (md  in  tlie  spring  of  b,  c.  430  the  Pelo- , 
ponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  invaded  Attica.  At  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  a  more  insidious  and  more  formidable 
enemy.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  crowded  dty.  This  tenible  disorder, 
whicli  was  supposed  to  have  oiiginated  in  Jithiopia,  had  already  desolated 
Asia  and  many  of  the  countries  around  tlie  Mediterranean.  At  Athens  it 
first  appeared  in  the  Peirieus ;  and  the  numbers  of  people  now  congregated 
in  a  narrow  space  caused  it  to  spi-ead  with  fearful  rapidity.  A  great 
proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  perished  ia  from  seven  to  nine  day^. 
Even  in  those  who  recovered,  it  genei'aUy  left  behind  some  dreadful  and 
incurable  distemper.  It  frequently  attacked  the  mental  fiiculties,  and  left 
those  who  recovei-ed  from  it  so  entirely  deprived  of  memory,  that  they 
could  neither  recognize  themselves  nor  others.  The  disoi-der  being  new, 
the  physicians  could  And  no  remedy  in  the  resoui-ces  of  their  art,  nor,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  did  the  charms  and  incantations  to  which  the  su- 
perstitious resorted  prove  more  effectual.  Despaur  now  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Athenians.  Some  suspected  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  poisoned  the  wells ;  others  attributed  the  pestilence  to  the  anger  of 
Apollo.  A  dreadful  state  of  moral  dissolution  followed.  The  sick  were 
seized  with  unconquei-able  despondency ;  whilst  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  disorder,  expecting  soon  to  be  attacked 
in  turn,  abandoaed  themselves  to  all  manner  of  excess,  debaucheiy,  and 
crime.  The  dread  of  contagion  produced  an  all-pervading  selfishness. 
Men  abstained  from  tending  and  alleviating  the  sufFeiings  even  of  their 

*  Aslight  Bketohofthismasturlydiacoiirsewillnot  beoutofpUealiei'a.  It  is  not  only  a 
oulogyon  thedend,  bnt  an  elabortito  iind  very  able  exbibitioii  of  the  merits  of  the  Athenian 
oonatjtuiann,  and  the  sooinl  Ufe  and  genius  of  Athens  for  the  civilizing  arts.  Such  a  oonn- 
by,  he  argues,  is  eati  tied  to  the  love  of  lier  citizans,  and  must  be  defended  at  the  liazard  of  life 
itself.  "  We  enjoy,"  siudlie,  "atbrm  of  govornment,  not  emulating  the  laws  of  neighboring 
states,  being  ourselves  rather  a  model  to  others  tlian  copying  fl'om  them.  It  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Democracy,  becanse  tlie  power  resides  not  with  the  few,  but  with  the 
majority."  He  then  eliowe  in  what  manner  tlie  Athenian  insHtuf  ions  secured  not  only  equal- 
ity ot  ri^its  beftire  the  law,  but  n  liberal  and  generous  confidence  ui  private  life ;  how  they 
cherished  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  and  a  tine  sense  of  lionov,  which  anlimitted  to  tlie 
unwrittea  laira  of  noble  conduct,  both  ftom  tie  self-reapect  of  gentlemen-  and  from  a  Bcna- 
bility  to  the  shame  attacliea  to  their  violation  hy  jniblio  opinion.  He  appoala  to  thair  pafriotjo 
pride  In  the  great  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  thair  own.  "  Having  displayed  our 
power  in  nobis  monifestaUons,  and  most  assuredly  not  without  ivitncsses,  we  shall  be  the  ad- 
miration of  the  present  age,  and  of  those  who  are  to  coma  after  us.  We  have  forced  every 
sea  and  every  land  to  be  accesdble  to  onr  enterprise: — fbrsuoh  a  coniilry,  thohoroas  of 
past  ages  laid  down  tlieir  Hves,  receiving  a  most  distiiignished  sepalchra,  not  so  much  that 
in  which  their  bodies  Ue. buried  as  that  in  which  their  glory,  on  every  occasion  of  word 
or  deed,  shall  be  lield  in  everlasting  remembi'anoe.  For  of  illnatrious  men  the  whoia  earth 
is  the  sepulchre,  wgnaliied  not  alone  by  the  inscriplJon  of  the  column  in  their  natire  land, 
but^  in  lands  not  their  own,  by  tJie  unwritten  memory  which  dwells  with  every  man,  ot  tha 
spkitmore  than  the  deed."  — £n. 
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nearest  relatives  and  friends  during  their  sickness,  as  well  as  from  admin- 
istering the  saered  rites  of  sepulture  to  their  remains  after  death.  These 
pious  otflees  of  duty  and  friendship  eitlier  remained  unperformed,  or  were 
left  to  be  discharged  by  gti-angers,  who,  having  recovered  from  the  disease, 
enjoyed  an  immunity  fi-om  its  further  attacks.  Often  woiild  a  struggle 
ai'ise  for  the  possession  of  a  funeral  pile,  aad  many  a  body  was  humt  on 
the  pile  destined  for  another.  But  for  the  most  pai't  the  dead  and  the 
dying  lay  unheeded  in  the  sti-eets  and  temples,  hut  more  ptffticularly  around 
the  weUs,  whither  they  had  crowded  to  quench  the  huming  and  insatiable 
thirst  excited  by  the  disorder.  The  veiy  dogs  died  that  pi-eyed  upon  the 
corpses,  whilst  by  a  peculiar  instinct  the  vultures  and  otlier  birds  of  prey 
abstained  from  feeding  on  them.* 

The  numbers  carried  off  by  the  pestilence  can  hardly  be  estimated  at 
leas  than  a  fourUi  of  the  whole  population.  Such  at  least  was  about  the 
ascertained  proportion  among  the  knights  and  hophtes  foi-ming  the  upper 
daases.  The  number  of  victims  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population 
was  never  ascertained,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ratio  among 
these  was  much  higher. 

§  5.  Oppressed  at  once  by  war  and  pestilence,  their  lands  desolated, 
their  homes  filled  with  mourning,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Athenians 
were  seized  with  rage  and  despair,  or  that  they  vented  dieir  anger  on  Peri- 
cles, whom  they  deemed  the  author  of  their  misfoi-tunes.  But  tliat  statesman 
still  adhered  to  his  plans  with  unshaken  firmness.  Tliough  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians wei-e  in  Attica,  though  the  plague  had  already  seized  on  Athens,  he 
was  vigorously  pushing  his  plans  of  offensive  operations.  A  foreign  expe- 
dition might  not  only  divert  the  popnlai-  mind,  but  would  prove  beneficial 
by  relieving  the  ci-owded  city  of  part  of  its  population ;  and  accordingly  a 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  of  which  Pericles  himself  look  the  command,  and  which 
committed  devastations  upon  various  pai-ls  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast. 
But,  upon  returning  from  this  expedition,  Pericles  found  the  pnbUc  feeling 
more  exasperated  than  before.  Envoys  had  even  been  despatched  to 
Sparta  to  sue  for  peace,  but  had  been  dismissed  without  a  heaiingj  a 
disappointment  which  had  rendered  tiie  populace  stiU  more  furious.  Peri- 
cles now  found  it  necessaiy  to  call  a  public  assembly  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  and  to  encourage  the  desponding  citizens  to  persevere.  But 
though  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  prosecute  the  war  vnih  vigor, 
they  still  continued  to  nourish  their  feelmgs  of  hati'ed  against  the  great 
statesman.  His  political  enemies,  of  whom  Oeon  was  the  chie^  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind  to  bring  against  him  a  ehai'ge  of 
peculation.  The  main  object  of  this  accusation  was  to  incapacitate  him 
for  the  office  of  strategus,  or  general.     He  was  brought  before  the  dicastery 

!3  (Thiioyd.  B.  n.  CO.  47  -  6*)  13  one  of  the  most 
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on  this  charge,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  but  eTentually  a 
strong  reaction  occurred  in  hia  favor.  He  was  re-eiect«d  general,  and 
j^parently  regained  all  the  influence  lie  had  ever  possessed. 

§  6.  But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  this  retiira  of  popularity. 
His  life  was  now  closing  in,  and  its  end  was  clouded  by  a  long  train  of 
domestic  misfortunes.  The  epidemic  depiived  him  not  only  of  many  per- 
sonal and  political  friends,  but  also  of  several  near  relations,  amongst  whom 
were  hia  sister  and  his  two  legitimate  sons,  Xantiippus  and  Faralus. 
The  death  of  the  latter  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  During  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  as  he  placed  a  garland  on  the  body  of  tliis  his  fiivorite  son, 
he  was  completely  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  wept  aloud.  His 
ancient  house  was  now  left  without  an  heir.  By  Aspasia,  however,  he 
had  an  illegitimate  son  who  bore  his  own  name,  and  whom  the  Athenians 
now  legitimized,  and  thus  alleviated,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  great  leader:  a  proeeedmg  all  the  more  striting,  since 
Perides  himself  had  proposed  the  law  which  deprived  of  citizenship  all 
those  who  were  not  Athenians  on  the  mother's  side,  as  well  aa  on  the 
father's. 

After  this  period  it  was  wifli  difficulty  that  Pericles  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  lo  take  any  active  part  in  public  afimre ;  nor  did  he  survive 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  An  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  was 
succeeded  by  a  low  and  lingering  fever,  which  undenoined  both  his  strengdi  ■. 
of  body  and  -vigor  of  intellect.  As  he  lay  apparently  unconscious  oa  his 
death-bed,  the  friends  who  stood  around  it  were  engaged  in  recalUng  hia. 
exploits.  The  dying  man  interrupted  them  by  remarking,  "  What  you 
prfuse  in  me  is  partly  the  result  of  good  fortune,  smd  at  all  events  common 
to  me  with  many  other  commanders.  "Wbat  I  chiefly  pride  myself  upon, 
'  you  have  not  noticed, — no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  tlirough  me." 

The  character  of  Pericles  has  been  very. variously  estimated.  Those 
who  reflect  uiwn  the  enormous  influence  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  exercised  over  an 
ingenious  but  fickle  people  Itlce  the  Athenians,  will  liardly  be  disposed  to 
question  his  intellectual  superiority.  This  hold  on  the  pubHc  affecrion 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Cimon,  the  result  of  any  popularity  of  manner, 
for,  as  we  have  Sfud,  the  demeanor  of  Pericles  was  characterized  by  a 
reserve  bordering  upon  haughtiness.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute  it  ? 
Doubtless,  in  the  fli-st  place,  to  his  extraordinary  eloquence.  Qcero  re- 
gai'ds  him  as  the  first  example  of  an  almost  perfect  oi'alor,  at  once  delight- 
ing the  Athenians  with  his  copiousness  and  gi-ace,  and  ovei'awing  them  by 
the  force  and  cogency  of  hia  diction  and  alignments.  He  seems,  indeed,  on 
the  testimony  of  two  comic  poets  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeralion 
in  his  fevor,  to  have  singularly  combined  the  power  of  persuasion  with 
that  more  rapid  and  abrupt  style  of  oratory  which  takes  an  audience  by 
etorm  and  defies  all  resistance.     According  to  Enpolis,  persuasion  itself 
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aat  upon  his  ]ips,  and  he  was  the  only  orator  who  left  a  sting  heliind ;  whilst 
AristophaneB  characterizes  his  eloquence  as  producing  tte  same  effects 
upon  the  social  elements  as  a  storm  of  thundei-  and  lightoing  eserla  upon 
the  natural  atmosphere.  His  reserved  manners  may  have  contributed, 
and  were  perhaps  designed,  to  preserve  his  authority  from  falling  into  that 
contempt  which  proverbi^ly  springs  from  familiarity ;  whilst  the  popularity 
which  lie  enjoyed  in  spite  of  tiem  may  probahly  be  traced  to  the  equivocal 
benefits  which  he  had  confen-ed  on  the  Athenians,  by  not  only  making  the 
humblest  dtizen  a  partaker  in  all  the  judicial  and  legislative  fimdions  of 
the  state,  but  even  paying  him  for  the  performance  of  them,  Tixese  inno- 
vations are  condemned  by  the  two  greatest  philosophers,  though  of  opposite 
schools,  that  Greece  ever  saw,  by  Plato  imd  Aristotle,  and  not  only  by 
them,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity.  Pericles,  indeed,  by  the 
unlimited  authority  which  he  possessed  over  the  people,  was  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  tliese  changes,  which,  however,  soon  became 
apparent  after  liis  death,  and  made  the  city  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of 
demagogues  and  rhetora.  But  if  Pericles  as  a  politician  may  not  be 
deserving  of  unqualified  praise,  Pericles  aa  the  accomplished  man  of  genius 
and  the  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration. By  these  qualities  he  has  justly  given  name  to  the  most  brilliant 
intelle<^»al  epoch  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  liave  ateady 
touched  on  this  point,  imd  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  here- 
after,* 

§  7.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  Buffering  from  the  pestilence,  the  Lac&- 
da3monians  were  prosecuting  their  second  invasion  even  more  extensively 
than  in  tlie  previous  year.  Instead  of  confining  their  ravages  to  the  Thria- 
sian  plain,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  they 
now  extended  them  to  the  more  southern  portions  of  Attica,  and  even  aa 
far  as  the  mines  of  Laui'ium.  The  Athenians  still  kept  within  their  walls ; 
and  the  Lacedsemonians,  after  remaining  forty  days  in  their  territory, 
again  evacuated  it  as  before.  This  year,  however,  the  opei-ations  of  the 
latter  by  sea  formed  a  new  feature  in  tlie  war.     Their  fleet  of  a  hundred 


*  Tlia  chnrnctar  of  Pariclos  ia  thns  smnmodTip  by  Thncydidas ;  —  "  During  the  whole  time 
fiiat  lie  stood  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Btnte  in  paaofl,  he  goveniod  it  witli  moderation,  and  watched 
oyer  its  safety,  and  nndar  him  it  rosa  to  the  highest  pitoli  of  greatneBs.  After  tiie  Mar 
brote  ont  it  was  seen  that  lie  had  a  tme  concsption  of  jle  pon-er:  and  ttfter  hie  daath,  his 
foresight  in  relation  to  the  war  was  still  mora  clearly  recognized.  The  canse  of  hla  influence 
was,  that,  powerful  in  dignity  of  chamcter  and  wisdom,  and  having  conspicuously  shown 
himself  the  most  incorruptible  of  men,  he  curbed  the  people  freely,  and  led  them  instead  of 
l>rfng  led  by  them.  For  he  did  not  speak  to  their  present  favor,  endeavoring  to  gain  power 
by  unbecoming  means,  but  dared  to  brave  their  anger  wliile  holiUng  flist  to  his  own  dignity 
snd  honor.  The  constitntion  was  a  democracy  in  word;  bnt  in  facl^  it  was  the  govenunent 
of  tlie  most  distinguished  oltizon.  Those,  however,  who  oome  aftec  him,  being  more  on  an 
equality  with  one  another,  and  each  eager  to  stand  foremost,  mode  Hie  gi'atili cation  of  tlie 
people  Uieir  aim,  and  sacrificed  to  this  the  pubho  interest."  —  Ed. 
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triremes,  irncler  die  command  of  Cnenius,  attacked  and  deyastated  the  isl- 
and of  Zacynthua,  but  did  not  succeed  in  efFecting  a  permanent  conquest. 
They  were  too  inferior  in  naval  strength  to  cope  with  the  Atlienians  on 
the  open  sea ;  but  the  Pelopoimesian  privateera,  especially  those  from  the 
Megiirian  port  of  Nissea,  inflicted  considerable  loss  on  the  Athenian  fish- 
ei-ies  and  commerce.  Some  of  these  pvivateera  even  ventured  as  far  aa 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  d^patch  a  squadron  of  six 
triremes,  under  Melesander.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  predatory  warfere 
was  the  ci-uelty  with  which  the  Lacedfemonians  treated  their  prisoners, 
who  were  mercilessly  slain,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  ravines. 
This  produced  retaliation  on  the  part  of  die  Athenians.  Some  Pelopon- 
nesian  envoys,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  solicit  aid  against 
Athens,  were  joined  by  the  Corinthian  general  Ariateus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thracian  king,  Sitalces,  in  order  if  possible  to 
detach  him  ft'om  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  this  was  a  fatal  miscalcula- 
tion. Not  only  was  Sitalces  fii-mly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son 
Sadociis  had  been  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athenian  rea- 
dents  at  the  court  of  Sitalces  induced  him,  iu  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude 
for  his  newly  eonfeiTcd  rights,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
envoys.  The  whole  party  were  accordingly  seized  and  conducted  to  Ath- 
ens, where  tiiey  were  put  to  death  without  even  tlie  form  of  a  trial,  Mid 
their  bodies  cast  out  among  the  rocks,  by  way  of  reprisid  for  the  murders 
committed  by  the  Lacedasmonians. 

§  8.  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  was  the  chief  instigator 
of  tiie  revolt  of  Potidtea,  as  well  as  the  principal  cause  of  its  successful 
resistance.  In  the  following  winter  that  town  capitulated,  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  during  which  it  suffered  such  extremity  of  ftunine,  that  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  converted  into  food.  Although  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  such  distress,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens  two 
thousand  talents,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Eui-ipides, 
and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Potidseans  favorable  teims.  For  this 
they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Athenians,  who  had  expected  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  siege  by  selling  the  prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to 
gratiiy  their  vengeance  by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  PotidEea 
and  its  territory  was  now  occupied  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  colonists 
fi-om  Athens. 

§  9.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  was  now  opening,  and  nothing 
decisive  had  heeu  performed  on  either  side.  After  two  mvasions,  but  lit- 
tle mischief,  probably,  was  capable  of  being  mflicted  on  the  Attic  territory, 
or  at  all  events  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Peloponnesians  to  incur  the 
risk  of  infection  from  the  plague,  Archidamus,  therefore,  now  directed 
his  whole  foTCP  against  the  ill-fated  town  of  Platfea.     As  he  approached 
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theii'  uity,  tlie  Platteaiis  despatched  a  herald  to  Archidamus  to  rcmoastrate 
against  this  invasion,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  solemn  oath  which  Pausa- 
nias  haiil  swom,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Pei'sians,  he  offered  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Eleutherioa  m  the  great  square  of  Platiea,  and  there,  in  tie  pres- 
ence of  tlie  assembled  allies,  bound  liimself  and  them  to  respect  and  guar- 
antee their  independence.  Ai-cbidamus  replied,  that  hy  their  o^hs  they 
were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  liberation  of  die  rest  of  Greece ;  but,  if 
they  would  not  agree  to  do  this,  their  independence  should  be  respected  if 
they  only  consented  to  remain  neutral  After  this  summons  had  been 
twice  repeated,  the  Platseans  returned  for  answer,  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing without  tlie  consent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  custody  their  wives 
and  famihes  now  were ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  nentrahty  might  again 
induce  the  Thebans  to  surprise  their  city.  Hereupon  Archidamus  proposed 
to  them  to  hand  over  their  town  Mid  territory  to  the  Lacedtemonians,  to- 
gether with  a  schedule  of  all  the  property  which  tliey  contained,  engaging 
to  hold  them  in  ti-ust  and  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  fermiuafed, 
when  everything  should  be  safely  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Platjeans 
might  reth-e  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an  allowance  sufficient 
for  their  support. 

The  offer  seemed  &ir  and  tempting,  and  the  majority  of  the  Platieans 
were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  fitst  of  all  to  ohtam  the  sanction 
of  the  Athenians :  who,  however,  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  lo  the  last.  The  Platfeans,  afi-aid  to  send  a  herald  to  the 
Spartan  camp,  now  proclaimed  from  tlie  walls  their  refusal  of  the  proffered 
terms ;  when  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to  wit- 
ness, that  it  was  not  until  the  Platfeans  had  renounced  the  oaihs  which 
bound  them,  tliat  he  had  invaded  their  territory.  The  Peloponnesians, 
indeed,  seem  io  have  been  really  unwilUng  to  undertake  the  siege.  They 
were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient  grudge  oflhe  Thebans  against  Pialjea. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  tlie  annals  of 
Grecian  warfare.  Plattea  was  but  a  small  city,  and  its  gaiTJson  consisted 
of  oniy  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  togeflier  with  110  women  to 
manage  their  household  affairs.  Yet  tliis  small  Ibree  set  at  defiance  the 
whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  firat  operation  of  Archidamus 
was  to  BUTTOund  the  town  with  a  strong  palisade  fiirmed  of  the  fruit-trees 
which  had  been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platteans  of  all  egress. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stones  against  the 
wall,  forming  an  inehned  plane  up  which  his  ti-oops  might  march,  and  thus 
talce  tlie  place  by  escalade.  The  whole  ai-my  labored  at  this  mound 
seventy  days  and  nights ;  but  whibt  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite 
height,  the  PlatEeana  on  their  side  were  engt^ed  in  i-aising  their  walls  with 
a  superati'ucture  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with  hides. 
They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  under  their  walls,  and  under- 
mined the  mound,  whicli  thus  fell  in  and  required  constant  additions.     And 
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•as  even  these  precautions  seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated, 
-they  built  a  new  interior  wail,  in  tJie  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  homa 
■joined  the  old  one  at  points  beyond  tbe  exKait  of  the  mound ;  so  that  If 
the  besiegers  succeeded  m  cartTing  the  first  rampai-t,  they  would  be  in  no 
-tetter  position  than  before.  So  energetic  was  the  defence,  that  the  Lace 
dawnonians,  after  spending  three  months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved 
to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 

g  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  cilj  with  a  double  wall  of 
cireumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of  sixteen  feet  in  breadth 
being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure  protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side, 
one  "towards  the  town  and  the  other  towards  the  country.  The  interior 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  left  ou  guai-d,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Bceo- 
tians  and  the  other  half  of  Peloponnesians.  In  this  manner  the  Platwana 
endui-cd  a  blockade  of  two  years,  dui-ing  which  the  Athenians  attempted 
nothing  for  their  relief.  In  the  secend  year,  however,  about  half  tlie  gar 
rison  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold  and  successful  manner 
Provisions  were  begmning  to  run  short,  and  tlie  Plafcoan  commander  ex- 
horted the  garrison  to  scale  the  wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only 
212  men,  however,  were  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat. 
Choosing  a  wet  and  stonny  December  night,  they  issued  from  their  gates, 
l^htly  armed  and  can7ing  with  them  ladders  accurately  adapted  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it  in  the  space  between  two 
towers  occupied  by  the  guard,  and  the  first  company,  having  mounted,  slew, 
without  creating  alarm,  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Already  a  gi-eat  part  of 
the  Platieans  had  gained  the  summit,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  loosened  by 
one  of  the  party,  and  falling  down,  beti-ayed  what  was  passmg.  The  whole 
guard  immediately  turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew  not 
whither  to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which  they  carried 
rendered  them  a  conspicuous  mm  for  the  .in«ws  and  javelins  of  those  Pla- 
tajans  who  had  gsuned  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  In  this  manner  the 
litUe  band  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  who  was  captured,  and  of  a  few  who  lost  their  courage  and  i-eturned 
to  Flatiea. 

g  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  tlie  garrison  were  husbanded  by 
this  dimm>ilJon  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of  subsistence  wave  at 
length  exhausted,  and  starvation  b^au  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  The 
Lacediemonian  commander  had  long  heen  m  a  condition  to  take  the  town 
by  storm,  but  he  had  been  directed  by  express  oi-ders  fram  home  to  reduce 
it  to  a  volunlaiy  capitulation,  in  order  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
Sparta  might  not  be  foi-ced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  he  in  case  of  a  for- 
cible capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  garrison,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to  surrender  and  submit  them- 
selves to  their  disposal,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  only  the  guilty 
should  be  punished.  The  besieged  had  no  alfernative,  and  submitted.  This 
took  place  in  b.  c.  427,  after  the  bbckade  had  lasted  two  years. 
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Tlie  whole  gai-rison,  consisting  of  200  Platreans  and  25  Athenians,  were 
now  arra,igued  hefoi-e  five  judges  sent  from  Spai'ta.  Their  indietment  was 
framed  in  a  way  which  preeluded  the  posaibihtj  of  escape.  They  were 
simply  asked,  "  Whether  during  the  present  wai-  they  had  rendered  any 
assistance  to  the  LacediBmonians  or  their  aUies?"  So  pi-eposterous  a 
question  at  once  revealed  to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither 
justice  nor  mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obUiined  permission  to 
plead  their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalliog  the  services  which  Plataa 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Pei-sian  war,  and  to  Sparta  in 
particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helofs,  seemed  io  have 
produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the  Thebans  present 
found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does  not  f^pear  to  have  con- 
tained any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it  was  successful.  The  PlatEeans 
were  merdlessly  sacrificed  for  reasons  of  state  policy.  Each  man,  includ- 
ing the  twenty-five  Athenians,  was  called  up  aepai'ately  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  the  same  question  having  been  put  lb  him,  and  of  course  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town  of 
Platsea,  together  vnth  its  territory,  was  ti-ansferred  to  the  Thebans,  who,  a 
few  months  afterwai-ds,  levelled  all  the  private  houses  to  the  ground,  and 
with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of  vast  ban-ack  around  the  Herseum,  or 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  visiloi-s,  and  to  serve  as  an 
abode  for  those  to  whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Platsea  blotted 
out  from  the  map  of  Greece. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PELOPONNESI.iN  WAll   COXWA'UUO,  —  PKOM  THE    SIEGE   OF  PLA' 


jl.  GonEralCliaractBTOfaiBWar.  §  2.  Military  and  Naval  Operations  of  the  Third  Year. 
Attsmpt  of  Pelupoimesmns  to  surprise  Peinens.  5  3.  Fourth  Year.  Esrolt  of  Mylilen*. 
;  i.  Fifth  Year.  Snrrenderof  Mytilenfi.  {  6.  Debates  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  re- 
epectlng  the  Mjtllenieana.  Cleonandthe  Athenian  Demagogaes.  {  B.  Bloody  Decree 
ogainst  the  MjtilenKnns.  J  7.  Second  Dabata.  Eeversiil  of  tba  Deutee.  Lesbos  colo- 
nized by  Athenians.  5  8.  Civil  Dissensions  at  Corcjra.  5  0.  Picture  of  tlie  Times  by 
Tliuoydides. 

§  I.  In  i-ecordiiig  the  fal!  of  Pktfea,  v>-e  have  anticipated  tlie  order  of 
chronology.  The  investment  of  that  town  formed,  as^we  have  i-elated,  the 
first  incident  in  the  third  year  of  the  PelopomieBiiin  war.  The  subsequent 
operations  of  that  war  down  to  the  eleventh  year  of  it,  or  the  year  b.  c. 
421, — when  a  short  and  hollow  peace,  or  rather  trace,  called  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  was  patched  up  between  the  Lacediemoiiians  and  Athenians, — were 
not  of  a  decisive  character.  There  was,  indeed,  much  mutual  injury  in- 
flieted,  but  none  of  those  great  events  which  bring  a  war  to  a  close  by  dis- 
abling either  one  or  both  parties  from  continuing  it.  The  towns  captured 
were,  moreover,  restored  at  the  peace ;  by  which,  consequently,  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  placed  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  war  broke  out.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  detail  at  length  all  Ihe  little  eng.igeracnts  which  occurred, 
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sLnd  wLich  tlie  reader  could  with  difficulty  remember ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  a  sketch  of  the  more  imporiant  events,  eape- 
dally  those  which  display  the  general  character  of  the  period,  the  actions 
of  the  more  remai'kable  men  who.  flourished  in  it,  and  the  motives,  views, 
and  dispositions  of  the  contending  pai-ties. 

§  2.  Except  the  siege  of  Plattea,  the  operations  by  land  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war  were  unimportant  The  Athenians  failed  in  au  attempt  to 
reduce  tlie  town  of  Spartolus  in  Chalcidic^  ;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  their 
new  ally,  Sitalees,  more  successful  in  tliat  quarter.  According  to  the  ancient 
myth  of  Tereus,  Sitalees  considei-ed  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  some  well-applied  bribes  were  probably  a  more  effadous  inducement 
for  him  to  undertiJte  the  reduction  of  Chalcidic^,  and  the  dethronement  of 
Perdiccos,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  sway  of  Sitalees  over  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Thrace  was  very  extensive.  He  was  able  to  collect  an  army  es- 
timated at  150,000  men,  one  thii-d  of  which  was  cavalry.  With  tliis  mul- 
titudinous, but  wild  and  disorderly  host,  he  penetrated  lar  into  the  dominions 
of  Perdiccas,  and  compelled  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  field,  to  shut  themselves  np  in  their  foi-tresses.  He  also 
detached  a  force  to  reduce  the  Chaleidians  and  Eottifeans.  But  his  expe- 
dition was  imderkiken  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  year,  seemingly  about 
the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  Pecember !  and  as  the  winter  proved 
very  sevei-e,  and  the  Athenians  neglected  to  send  any  armament  to  his 
assistance,  Sitalees  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Ms  conquests  after  a  cam- 
pfugn,  or  wuier  foray,  of  thirty  days. 

Iji  the  same  year  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  Gulfi  The  Lace- 
dsemonians  had  planned  an  expedition  against  Acamauia,  and  had  sent  a 
fleet  of  forty-seven  sail,  under  tlie  command  of  Cuenius,  to  carry  this 
project  into  effect.  Phormio  was  stationed  at  Naupactus  with  only  twenty 
Athenian  ships ;  but  notwithstanding  his  numei'ical  inferiority,  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  tlie  Peloponnesitui  fleet  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
Spartans  lost  no  time  in  collecting  anotiier  fleet,  amounting  to  seventy- 
seven  sail.  Meantime  Phormio  had  received  no  reinforcements;  hut  such 
was  his  confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  seamen,  that  he  ventured  to  meet  even 
these  overpowering  numbers,  and  though  this  victory  was  not  so  dedsive 
as  the  previous  one,  tiie  Peloponnesians  rehnquished  all  further  operations 
and  swled  back  to  Corinth.  The  Peloponnesian  commandei-s  tried  to 
compensate  for  these  losses  by  surprising  the  harbor  of  Peineus,  which 
was  unprotected  by  a  guard,  or  even  by  a  chain.  Having  marched  over- 
land from  Coriuth  to  the  Megarian  port  of  Nistea,  they  embarked  their 
men  in  forty  old  triremes,  which,  however,  were  in  a  suffident  state  of  re- 
pair for  so  short  an  expedition.  But  either  then'  courage  foiled  them  at 
the  very  moment  of  executing  their  project,  or  else,  as  they  gave  out,  the 
wind  proved  advei-ae.     Instead  of  attempting  Peirjeus,  they  proceeded  to 
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the  opposite  iakiid  of  Salamis.  Here  they  landed  in  tlie  iiigiit,  captured 
thi-ee  guard-ships,  ravaged  the  island,  and  succeeded  in  i-eti'eating  with 
their  booty  before  the  alarmed  and  enraged  AUieniaiis  could  come  up  with 
them.  Tlie  Athenians,  however,  took  warning  fi-om  this  insult,  and  were 
moi-e  careful  in  future  in  guarding  their  hai-bors. 

g  S.  The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  428}  was  marked  by  the  usual 
invasion  of  Attica  on  the  part  of  the  Peloponneaiana.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  aJarmiag  news  of  the  revolt  of  Mytilenfi,  the  capita!  of  Lesbos,  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  that  island.  This  revolt  had  been  long  meditated ; 
but  though  the  Athenians  had  before  received  some  ititiraation  of  it,  their 
reduced  condition  from  the  war  and  from  the  plague  had  prevented  them 
from  taking  any  measures  to  arrest  it.  An  embassy  which  they  now  sent 
to  the  Mytilenseans,  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  their  duty,  having  fmled, 
the  Atlienian  commander,  Cleippides,  who  was  on  tlie  point  of  sailing  to 
the  Peloponnesus  mih  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
directly  to  Mytilen^. 

It  was  one  of  tlie  disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  were  concerned,  that  the  executive 
power  lay  with  the  people,  and  that  thus,  all  their  debates  and  resolutions 
being  public,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  concealed  from  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  them.  The  Mytilenasans,  having  received  information 
of  the  intended  expedition  through  a  spy,  postponed  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
during  wliich  the  Athenians  had  expected  to  surprise  them,  and  made 
every  preparation  to  receive  the  hostile  fleet  But  being  still  inferior  in 
strengtli,  they  pretended  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Cleippides,  who 
fell  into  the  snare ;  and  iu  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  implore  immediate  assistance.  The  embassy  which  the  Myti- 
lenaeans  had  sent  to  Athens  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negotiating, 
having,  as  might  be  expected,  failed,  Cleippides,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  several  vessels  from  the  allied  islands,  as  well  as  by  one  thousand 
Athenian  hopUtes  under  Paches,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October  succeeded  in  blockading  MytilenS  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Mytileniean  envoys  despatched  to  Spai-ta  ai-rived  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  festival,  where  most  of  the  members  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  alliance  were  present.  Atler  the  festival  was  concluded  they 
set  ibrfli  the  grounds  of  their  complaints  against  Athens,  which  were  chiefly 
two ;  namely,  their  fear  of  beii^  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  oiher 
subject  allies  of  Atliens,  and  their  repugnance  to  assist  that  state  in  her 
ambitious  policy,  wliich  was  generally  offensive  to  the  states  of  Greece. 
Their  appUcation  was  of  course  favorably  received  by  tlieir  Peloponnesian 
auditors.  They  were  promised  assistance,  and  were  formally  recdved  into 
the  Peloponnesian  alliance.  Not  only  waa  a  second  invasion  of  Attica 
ordered,  but  it  was  also  proposed  to  transport  on  trucks,  aci-oss  the  isthmns, 
from  the  harbor  of  Lechieum  into  the  Sai-onic  Gulf,  the  ships  which  had 
fought  against  Phorraio,  and  to  emplo."  them  against  Athens. 
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A  very  general  impression  seems  at  this  time  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  allies,  that  the  plague  and  wai'  combined  had  neai'ly  exhausted  the 
i-esoiu\:es  of  the  Athenians.  Nor  was  this  opinion  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  fund  wliich  they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  now  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve  of  one  thousand 
talents  put  by  to  meet  a  naval  invasion.  The  numbera  of  their  soldiers, 
and  especially  of  their  able  seamen,  had  also  no  doubt  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  war  and  pestilence.  But  there  were  still  ample  means, 
and  above  aU  an  indomitable  spirit,  among  the  Athenians,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  thus  created.  A  higher  cla^  both  of  citizens  and  metics  * 
than  those  who  had  hitherto  engaged  in  the  naval  service  was  ordered  on 
board  the  fleet,  from  which  duty  only  the  two  highest  classes,  namely,  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  suid  the  Hippeis,  or  Knights,  were  now  exempted. 
And  in  order  to  replenish  the  public  treastuy  tiie  Athenians  were  for  the 
first  time  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  or  income  tax,  by  which  a  sxm. 
of  two  himdred  talents  was  raised. 

By  these  efibrts  the  Athenians  manned  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes, 
which  suddenly  and  anexpectedly  appeared  off  tlie  isthmus,  and  made 
descenis  at  various  points.  At  the  siune  time  Ihe  Lacedsemonians  assem- 
bled there  were  surprised  by  the  news  that  another  Athenian  fleet  of 
thirty  triremes,  which  had  been  previously  despatched  under  Asopius,  the 
son  of  Phormio,  was  committing  devaslations  on  the  coast  of  Laconia. 
These  enei'getic  proceedings  arrested  the  projected  enterprise  of  the 
Lacedtemonians,  especisdly  as  their  allies  were  engaged  in  gathering  the 
harvest,  and  had  therefore  assembled  only  in  small  numbers.  Accord- 
ingly they  returned  home,  and  contented  themselves  with  preparing  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene. 

§  i.  This  armament,  however,  could  not  be  got  ready  till  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  427).  Meanwhile  SaJfethua,  a  LacedEemoniMi 
envoy,  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  and,  having  contrived  to  enter  Mytilene, 
encouraged  the  citizens  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  promised  suc- 
cors. In  the  coarse  of  April  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 
two  triremes  under  Alddas,  actually  sailed,  and  at  Ihe  same  time,  in  order  ' 
to  create  a  diversion,  the  allied  army  agiun  invaded  Attica, 

But  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  Alddas  did  not  appear  before 
M3^ilene.  The  provisions  of  the  town  were  exhausted,  the  populace  was 
growing  impatient,  and  even  Saltethus  himself  began  to  despau-  of  tiie 
arrival  of  the  fleet.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  aa  a  last  desperate  ex- 
pedient, to  make  a  sally,  and  endeavor  to  raise  the  blockade.  With  this 
view  even  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  were  aimed  with  the  full  armor  of 
the  hoplites.     But  this  step  produced  a  very  difierent  result  from  what 
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Saltethus  had  expected  or  intended.  The  great  inasa  of  the  Mytileiifeans 
were  not  adverse  to  the  Athenian  dominion ;  but  tliey  regaixled.  tJieir  own 
oligarchical  govemment  with  suspicion,  accused  it  of  starving  the  citizens 
whilst  it  possessed  stores  of  concealed  provisions  for  f]ie  use  of  the  higher 
classes ;  and  being  now  strengthened  by  the  arma  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  them,  threatened  timt,  unless  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  they  would  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  desperate 
emergency  the  Mytilenseiui  govemment  perceived  that  their  only  chance 
of  safety  lay  in  antimpating  the  people  m  this  step.  They  accordmgly 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Pachea,  and  a  capitulation  was  agi'eed  upoa  by 
which  the  city  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  to  be 
decided  by  the  Athenian  Assembly.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  plead  their  cause ;  and 
Paches  engaged  that  meanwhile  nobody  should  be  imprisoned  or  sold  into 
slavery.  When  Pai'hes  entered  the  city,  those  Mytilensans  who  had 
been  the  chief  instigators  of  the  levolt  took  reftit,e  at  tl"*  altars  but  he 
induced  them  by  his  assurances  to  quit  their  places  of  icfuge  and  placed 
them  in  Tenedos 

Scarcely  had  llii'*  eapitulttion  bepn  concluded  when  to  the  suipnse  of 
the  Mytilenieans  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  appeired  off  the  coast  ot  Ionia. 
Alcidaa,  overawed  bj  the  mantime  ie[  utation  of  Athena,  had  neglected 
,  to  discharge  his  duty  with  the  energy  required  by  the  crisis ;  and,  finding 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late  to  save  Mytilene,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, without  attempting  anything  further. 

§  5.  Paches,  being  now  undisputed  master  of  Lesbos,  despatched  to 
Athens  those  Mytilena3ans  who  had  been  deposited  at  Tenedos,  together 
with  others  unplicated  in  the  late  revolt,  and  likewise  Saltethus,  Uie  Lace- 
diemonian  envoy,  who  had  been  detected  in  a  place  of  conceahnent  in  the 
city.  The  Athenians  assembled  to  decide  on  the  fete  of  these  prisoners, 
amounting  in  number  to  more  ihaa  a  thousand.  Salfethus  was  at  once- 
put  to  de!^  The  disposal  of  the  other  prisoneiB  caused  some  debate- 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  demagogue  Cleon,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles,  first  comes  prominently  forwards  in. 
Athenian  affwrs.  The  effects  of  the  extensive  commerce  of  Athena,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  poiifical  changes  introduced  by  Pericles,  were 
now  b^inning  to  show  themselves.  Down  to  the  time  of  that  statesman, 
the  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  governed  by  aristocratic  leaders  alone. 
The  pei-sonal  qualities  of  Pericles,  in  spite  of  the  growing  feehng  of 
democracy,  secured  his  ascendency  in  the  assembly ;  but  even  during  his 
lifetime  men  of  a  much  lower  rank  than  those  who  had  formerly  pretended 
to  govern  the  people  were  beginning  to  step  forward,  and  to  claim  a  share 
of  power.  Such  were  Eucrates,  the  rope-maker,  Lyslclea,  the  sheep- 
dealer,  and  Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker.  The  humblest  mechanic,  if  an 
Atiienian  citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  address  tiie  assembly ;    there   was 
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notliing  to  prevent  him  but  diBfranchiaement  for  debt  or  crime.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  fortune  was  mode ;  for  the  influence  thus  acquired  might  be 
converted,  in  various,  but  not  over-reputable  ways,  into  a  source  of  profit. 
Success,  however,  demanded  some  peculiar  qualifications.  An  Athenian 
audience  was  somewhat  fegtidious;  but  more  especially  the  vastness  of 
their  assemblies,  and  the  noise  and  clamor  wifli  which  they  frequently 
abounded,  demanded  not  only  a  considerable  share  of  nerve,  but  also 
physical  powers,  especially  a  loud  voice,  which  are  not  always  found  com- 
bined with  the  higher  mental  requisites  of  an  orator.  Hence  those  who 
possessed  even  a  moderate  sliare  of  ability,  if  endowed  with  audacity  and 
a  stentorian  voice,  stood  a  much  better  chance  in  the  assembly  than  men 
of  fat  higher  talent,  but  deficient  in  those  indispensable  qualifications.  1£ 
we  may  trust  tlie  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  Cleon,  the  leather- 
seller,  was  a  perfect  model  of  that  new  class  of  low-bom  oratops  just 
alluded  to ;  a  noisy  brawler,  loud  in  his  criminations,  insolent  in  his  ges- 
tures, corrupt  and  venal  in  his  principles ;  extorting  money  by  threats  of 
accusations,  a  persecutor  of  rank  and  merit,  a  base  flatterer  and  sycophant 
of  the  populace.  In  this  portrsut  much  allowance  must  no  doubt  he  made, 
not  only  for  comic  license  and  exaggeration,  but  also  for  party  feeling  and 
personal  pique.  Aristophanes  was  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  politics,  and 
was  moreover  engaged  in  a  private  qiiarrel  with  Cleon,  caused  by  the 
latter  having  complained  to  the  Senate  of  his  comedy  of  the  Babylonians. 
Thucydides,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Geon,  goes  very  far  to  confirm  the 
description  of  Aristophanes.  But  here  too  we  must  be  somewhat  on  our 
guard  respecting  the  testimony  of  an  historian  otherwise  remarkable  for  his 
impai'tiaUty ;  for  it  was  to  Oeon  that  Thucydides  owed  his  banishment. 
StUI,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these  causes,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  character  of  Cleon  conveyed  to  ua 
by  these  two  writers  is,  in  its  main  features,  correct.  Even  a  caricature 
must  have  some  grounds  of  truth  for  its  basis  ;  nor  would  Aristophanes, 
out  of  mere  regard  for  his  poetical  reputation,  have  ventured  to  produce 
before  an  Athenian  audience  a  character  of  their  well-known  demagogue 
so  milike  the  truth  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized.  The  aetions  of  Qeon, 
which  are  undisputed,  show  him  cruel  and  cowardly ;  characteristics  which 
may  lead  us  to  infer  any  degree  of  baseness  in  a  man.  Along  with  his 
impudence  and  other  bad  qualities  he  must,  however,  no  doubt  have  pos- 
sessed a  cert^  share  of  ability,  since,  s^  the  period  of  which  we  ai^e  now 
■epealting,  he  possessed  more  influence  than  any  other  orator  in  the  Athe- 
tnian  Assembly.  It  was  he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  respecting  the 
.disposal  of  the  Mytilemeans,  and  made  the  savage  and  horrible  proposal 
to  put  to  death  not  only  the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  to  Athens,  but 
■the  whole  male  population  of  Mytilene  of  militaiy  age,  —  including  there- 
fore those  who  had  not  participated  in,  or  were  even  opposed  to,  the 
TP^oll,^ — -and  to  trll  tin,  women  and  cbildi-pn  into  slaveiy.     This  motion 
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he  succeeded  in  carrying,  notivithstanding  the  opposition  of  Diodotus  and 
others ;  and  in  order  seemingly  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  cooler 
reflection,  a  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytileue,  conveying 
orders  to  Paches  to  put  the  bloody  decree  into  execution. 

§  6.  The  barbarous  laws  of  ancient  warfare  justified  atrocities  which  in 
modern  times  would  be  regarded  with  horror  and  detestation ;  and  we 
have  already  described  the  Iiacedsemonians  as  exercising  those  laws  with 
the  most  revolting  severity  in  the  case  of  the  garrison  of  Plattea; — aa 
event,  however,  which  look  place  a  little  after  the  tune  of  which  we  are 
now  speafeuig.  The  conduct  of  the  Lacedtemonians  on  that  occasion 
admits  of  no  excuse.  But  this  decree  of  the  Athenians  was  inflnitely 
worse,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mudi  greater  number  of  persons  whom 
it  devoted  to  death,  but  also  and  principally  because  it  made  no  discrimi- 
nation between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  One  night's  reflection  con- 
vinced the  better  part  of  the  Athenians  of  the  enormity  which  they  had 
sanctioned.  Ordinary  experience  shows  that  bodies  of  men  will  perpetrate 
acts  which  the  individuals  compMing  them  would  slirink  from  with  hor- 
ror: and  this  tendency  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  springing  from  the 
multitudinous  and  purely  democrafical  composition  of  the  Athenian  assem- 
blies. On  the  morrow  so  general  a  feeling  prevailed  of  tlie  horrible 
injustice  that  had  been  committed,  that  the  Strategi  acceded  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Mytjlensean  envoys,  and  called  a  fresh  assembly ;  though  by  so 
doing  they  committed  an  illegal  act  and  exposed  themselves  to  impeach- 

§  7.  Cleon,  however,  had  not  changed  his  opinion.  In  the  second 
assembly  he  repeated  his  ai^uments  gainst  the  Mytilen^ans,  and 
clamored  for  what  he  called  "justice"  against  them.  He  denounced  the 
folly  and  mischief  of  revereing  on  one  day  what  had  been  done  on  the 
preceding ;  and,  though  himself  the  very  type  and  model  of  a  demagogue, 
had  the  impudence  to  characterize  his  opponents  as  guilty  and  ambitious 
orators,  who  sacriSed  the  good  of  the  republic  either  to  their  interests  or 
their  vanity  I  His  opponent,  Diodotus,  very  wisely  abstained  from  appeal- 
ing to  the  hv/manity  of  an  assembly  which  had  passed  the  decree  of  the 
previous  day.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to  tlie  policy  of  the  question, 
and  concluded  by  recommending  that  the  Mytilenieans  already  in  custody 
should  be  put  upon  their  trial,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  population 
should  be  spared.  This  amendment  having  been  carried  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, a  second  ti'ireme  was  hnmediately  desjmtehed  to  Mytilene,  with 
orders  to  Paches  to  arrest  the  execution.  The  utmost  diligence  was  need- 
ful The  former  trireme  had  a  start  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  nothing 
but  exertions  almost  auperhunmn  would  enable  the  second  to  reach  Myti- 
len4  early  enough  to  avert  the  tra^cal  catastrophe.  The  oai-smen  were 
allowed  by  timis  only  short  intervals  of  rest^  and  took  their  food,  consist- 
ing of  b^ley-meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  as  they  sat  at  the  oar.    Happily 
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the  weatlier  proved  favorable ;  and  the  crew,  who  had  been  pTOmised 
lai^e  rewM^s  in  case  they  aiTived  in  time,  exert«d  themselves  to  deliver 
the  reprieve,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  preceding  vessel  had  conveyed  the 
order  for  execution  with  slowness  and  reluctance.  Yet  even  so  the 
countennMid  came  only  just  in  time.  The  mandate  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  Paches,  who  was  taking  measures  for  its  execution.  "With 
regard  to  the  prisoners  at  Athens,  the  moldon  of  Cleon  to  put  them  to 
death  was  carried,  and  they  were  slain  to  the  ntunher  of  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  foriiScations  of  Mytilene  were  razed,  and  her  fleet 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians.  The  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
Methymna,  which  had  remained  faithful,  was  divided  into  three  thousand 
.  lots,  three  hundred  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  the  remain- 
der assigned  1o  Atlienian  clemohs. 

The  fate  of  Paches,  the  AtheniMi  commander  at  Mytilen6,  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  wse  arraigned  before 
the  dicastery  for  the  dishonor  of  two  Mytilen^an  women,  whose  husbands 
he  had  slain ;  and  such  was  the  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  this  case 
among  the  susceptible  Athenians,  that  Paches,  without  waiting  for  his 
sentence,  killed  himself  ivith  his  swoi'd  in  open  court. 

§  8.  The  fat«  of  the  Platjeras  and  Mytilenteans  affords  a  fearful  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  of  the  age ;  but  these  horrors  soon  found  a  parallel 
in  Corcyra.  It  has  been  ah'eady  rehited,  that,  after  the  sea-fight  off  that 
islwid,  the  Corinthians  carried  home  many  of  the  principal  Corcyrasans  as 
prisoners.  These  men  were  ti-eated  with  tlie  greatest  indulgence;  and 
while  Mytilene  was  under  blockade,  were  sent  back  to  Corcyra,  nominally 
under  the  heavy  ransom  of  eight  hundred  talents,  but  in  reality  with  the 
view  of  witlidrawing  tlie  island  from  the  Athenian  alhance.  Being  jomed 
by  the  rest  of  the  oligarchical  dtizens  on  their  I'eturn,  they  assassinated 
the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  in  the  senate-house,  and  then  carried 
a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  Corcyrroans  should  for 
the  future  observe  a  strict  neutraUty  between  the  contending  parties.  Bat 
they  did  not  stop  here.  They  determined  on  putting  down  the  democrati- 
cal party  by  force,  and  with  this  view  seized  the  prindpal  hai-bor,  togedier 
with  the  areenal  and  market-place.  The  people,  however,  got  possession 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  the  Acropolis ;  and  having 
been  reinforced  by  slaves  from  the  interior,  whom  they  promised  to  eman- 
dpate,  they  renewed  the  combat  on  the  following  day.  The  oligai'cha, 
driven  to  extremity,  adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  and  tiiua  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  near  the  docks ;  hut  an 
adverse  wind  fortunately  ^jrevented  it  from  extending  to  the  remainder  of 
the  city. 

The  Athenians  bad  been  infonned  of  tJie  state  of  things  at  Coreyra,  and 
at  this  juncture  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twelve  triremes,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicostratus,  an'ived  from  Naupactus.     Nicostratus  behaved  with 
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great  moderation,  and  did  his  best  to  restore  peace  between  the  pai'ties. 
He  had  apparently  sHcceeded  in  this  objecl,  when  the  paiition  of  affairs 
waa  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  fifty-three 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Alcidas.  Nicostratus  succeeded,  by  ekiliul 
manceuTrea,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  small  fleet,  hut  was 
obliged  at  last  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good  order,  and  without  losing 
any  of  his  vessels.  Alcidas,  however,  with  Hfe  usual  slowness,  neglected 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  attack  the  capital  at  once,  though 
Brasidaa  strongly  advised  him  to  do  so.  He  lost  a  day  in  ravaging  the 
country,  and  in  the  folloiving  night  fire-signals  upon  the  island  of  Leucas 
telegraphed  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under 
Eurymedon.  Alcidas  now  only  thought  of  making  his  escape,  which  he 
effected  before  daybreak,  leaving  the  Corcyrsean  oligarchs  to  their  fate. 

Another  vicissitude  thus  rendered  the  popular  party  in  Corcyra  again 
triumphant.  The  vengeance  which  they  took  on  their  opponents  was  fear- 
fiiL  The  most  sacred  sanctuaries  afforded  no  protection ;  the  nearest  ties 
of  blood  and  kindred  were  sacrificed  to  civil  hatred.  In  one  case  a  father 
slew  even  his  own  son.  These  scenes  of  horror  lasted  for  seven  days,  dur- 
ing which  death  in  every  conceivable  form  was  busily  at  work.  Yet  the 
Athenian  admiral  did  not  once  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities. 
About  five  hundred  of  the  oligarchical  party,  however,  effected  their 
escape,  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Istone,  not  fer  from  the  capital. 

§  9.  Thueydides,  m  drawing  this  bloody  picture  of  domestic  dissensions, 
traces  the  causes  of  it  to  tlie  war.  In  peace  and  prosperity,  when  men  are 
not  overmastered  by  an  iiTesistible  necessity,  the  feelings  both  of  states 
and  individuals  are  mild  and  humane.  But  a  war  under  the  auspices  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  —  one  the  representative  of  the  aiistoeraCic,  the  other 
of  the  democratic  principle — became  a  war  of  opinion,  and  embittered 
die  feelings  of  political  parties,  by  offering  to  each  the  means  and  oppor- 
tmiity  of  enforcing  its  views  through  an  alliance  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  leading  cities.  The  example  of  Coreyra  was  soon  followed  in 
other  Hellenic  states.  Mot  only  were  the  dispositions  of  men  allured  by 
these  causes,  but  even  the  very  names  of  things  were  changed.  Daring 
i-ashness  was  honoi-ed  with  the  name  of  bravery,  whilst  considerate  delay 
was  denounced  as  the  mere  pretext  of  timidity.  Wisdom  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  cowardice,  and  the  weighing  of  everything  as  a  pretence  for 
attempting  nothing.  The  simplicity  which  generally  characterizes  virtue 
was  ridiculed  as  dulness.  and  stupidity;  whilst  he  was  regarded  as  the 
cleverest  who  exceOed  in  cunning  and  treachery,  and  especially  if  he 
employed  his  arfs  lo  the  destruction  of  his  nearest,  and  therefore  unsus- 
pedjng,  friends  and  relaJivof.* 
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Ml  application;  but  DOwlicce  so  dii'ectly  applicable  as  to  a  confedarEited  icptiblio,  like  the 
United  Stiitea  of  Ameiioa. 

"  Afterwards  the  whole  Hellenic  world  was  thrown  into  commotion.  The  leaders  of  Iha 
popular  party  called  in  the  Athenians,  the  oligarchical  party,  the  Lacedreraoniana,  feuda  ex- 
isting everywhere.  Jn  peace  I  hey  wonld  have  had  no  preMxt  or  preparaiion  for  summoning 
tliem;  but  being  ftt  war,  and  each  party,  forming  an  alliance  for  tlie  damage  of  tliek 
antagonists,  and  their  own  saoutlty,  occasions  of  invoking  tbrdgn  aid  were  easily  fimiisliBd 
to  those  who  aimed  to  effect  political  changes.  And  many  heavy  calamities  befell  Uie 
states  throogH  these  fends,  which  happen  and  always  will  happen  so  long  aa  the  nature  of 
man  remains  the  same:  greater,  or  milder,  and  varying  in  their  aspects,  as  variations 
of  condiOon  in  eaeli  ease  arise.  For  in  peace  and  prosperity  hotli  eommanitioa  and 
individuals  are  better  disposed,  because  they  are  not  driven  to  intolerable  necessities. 
But  war,  withdrawing  the  supplies  of  djuly  life,  is  a  hard  teacher,  and  snbdues  the  passions 
of  the  many  to  tlie  quality  of  present  circumstances.     Discord  then  teigned  throughout 

the  states And  they  changed  the  customary  meaning  ot  words  appUed  to  things, 

according  to  the  caprices  of  the  moment  i  for  reckless  audacity  was  considered  manly 
fidelity  to  party;  prudent  delay,  fi^r-seemhig  cowardice;  moderation,  the  screen  for  feeble- 
ness. Headlong  frensy  was  set  down  on  the  side  of  manhood.  Tlie  mirelenting  was 
ti-usled;  whoever  argued  against  him  was  suspected.  He  who  plotted,  if  snccessfal,  was 
thought  sagacious;  who  counterplotted,  still  abler.  He  who  forecasted  the  moans,  whereby 
he  siiould  not  need  these  resorts,  was  charged  with  ruining  the  party  and  fearing  thdr 
opponents.  In  a  word,  he  was  applauded  who  got  the  start  of  another  when  intending  to  do 
an  injury,  and  who  induced  one  to  do  a  wrong,  that  had  no  thought  of  doing  it  himself. 
And  what  was  worse,  km  beoame  more  alien  than  party,  because  party  was  prompter  for 
unscmpulona  darmg.  For  such  combinations  ^m  not  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  established 
institntions,  but  in  their  grasping  spkit  run  counter  to  the  lawfiil  authorities.  Their  pledges 
to  one  another  were  sanctioned,  not  by  divine  law,  but  by  their  having  togelJier  violated 
law.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  luat  of  power,  for  purposes  of  rapacity  and 
ambition,  and  the  hot  temper  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict  Thus  neither 
party  held  to  sacred  honor;  but  those  were  more  highly  8|»ken  of  who,  under  cover  of 
plausible  pretences,  succeeded  in  effecting  some  purpose  of  liatred.  The  citizens  who  stood 
between  the  eilcemes,  and  belonged  to  neitbei-,  boQi  parties  endeavored  to  destroy.  So 
every  species  of  wickedness  beeame  established  by  tiiese  feuds  over  the  Hellenic  world. 
Simplicity  of  character,  wherein  nobleness  of  nature  most  largely  shares,  being  scoffed  at, 
disappeared;  and  mutual  opposition  of  feeling,  with  universal  distrust,  prevailed.  For  there 
was  neither  binding  Vford  nor  fearful  oath  to  compose  the  strife.  And  for  the  most  part, 
those  who  were  meimer  in  understanding  were  the  more  successful;  for  fearing  their  own 
deflciency,  and  the  ability  of  Uieir  adversaries,  appreiiensive  tliat  tliey  should  be  worsted  in 
argument  and  eloquence,  and  outwitted  by  the  intellectual  adi^oitneas  on  Hie  other  side, 
they  went  audaciously  on  to  deeds  of  violence;  bnt  their  opponents,  contemptuous  in  the 
presumption  of  foreknowledge,  and  not  feeling  tlie  need  of  securing  by  action  what  could 
be  compassed  by  genius,  tliemoreaasily  perished  undefended."  — Ed. 
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From  tho  Frieze  of  the  Partheii 


EuioChenaio  Processioii. 


CHAPTER  XXVIir. 


PEIOPONSESIAN  WAK  CONTINUED.  —  FKOM  THE  SBDITION  AT  COKCYRA 
TO   TUE  PEACE   OF  NICIAS. 


^  1.  Sixtli  Yew  of  the  War.  Eetura'of  the  Plagne.  Purificatiou  of  Dclos.  ^  2.  Seventii 
Tear.  Foctifloatjon  of  Pjlos.  §  3.  Attempts  of  the  Lacediemonians  to  -reoof eT-Pylo^ 
4  4,  ArrivaJ  and  Vietory  of  tha  Athenisn  Fleet.  Blockade  of  Sphaoterls,  §  6.  The 
I.iu»dxmoniHii3  sne  for  Peace  at  Athens.  Extmvagnnt  Demands  of  CJean.  f  6.'  Renewal 
of  Hostilities,  i  7.  Debates  in  the  Assembly.  Cleon  elected  Geiievni.  ^  9.  Capture  ol 
Spliaoteria.  5  9.  Advantages  of  the  Victory.  ^  10.  Proeeodiiiga  at  Coccyra.  Slaughter 
of  aie  Oligarchs.  ^  11.  Ei^th  Tear  of  the  Wnr.  Capture  of  Cjtbera.  j  12.  Invasion  ot 
the  Megand  and  Bosotla  b;  the  Athenians.  Capture  of  Niaiea,  the  Port  of  Megaro. 
Defeat  of  tho  Athenians  at  the  Battleof  Delium.  ^  13.  Braaidns  in  Tliraoe.  Takes 
Amphipolls.  lianisbment  of  Thncydides.  i  14.  Ninth  Year  of  the  War.  A  Tmee 
between  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  War  oonthiued  in  Thrace,  }  15.  Tenth  Tear  of  tlie 
War.  Cteon  proceeds  to  Anipliipolis.  His  Defeat  and  Dentil.  Death  of  Brasidas. 
§  16.  ElevenUi  Yeai'  of  Uie  War.    Fifty  Years'  Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 

§1.,  The  beginning  of  lie  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  426)  was 
marked  by  natural  calamities  which  aeemed  to  present  a  counterpart  to 
the  moTEil  disturbances  which  were  imitating  Greece.  Floods  and  earth- 
quakes of  unusual  Tiolenee  and  frequency  occurred  in  vaiious  parts ;  and 
the  LiM^drnmonians,  alarmed  at  tliese  portents,  abstained  ftwm  their 
intended  invasion  of  Attica.  The  military  operations  of  tlie  Athenians 
were  unimportant.  The  plague,  which  haiJ  reappeared  at  Athens  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  was  now  making  fearful  ravages.  This 
scourge  was  aUributed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo;  and  in  order,  as  it  seems, 
to  propitiate  that  deity,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  performed  in 
the  autumn.  AH  the  bodies  interred  there  were  exhumed  and  reburiedin 
the  neighboring  island  of  Rhenea;  whilst  for  the  future  it  was  ordered 
that  no  deaths  or  bii'tlis  should  be  su&ered  to  talip  pUice  on  the  sacred 
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island.  At  the  same  time  the  celebration  of  the  Delian  fesliTal,  to  be 
renewed  every  fonrth  year,  was  revived  with  extraordicmy  splendor; 
and  thus  in  some  measure  compensated  the  Athenians  for  their  exclusion, 
.  through  the  war,  from  Ihe  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

§  2.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  425)  the  Lacedamonian  army 
under  A^s,  after  a  stay  of  only  fifteen  days  in  the  Attic  territory,  was 
recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Athenians  had  established  a  miUtary  post 
at  Pylos  in  Messenia,  In  consequence  of  circumstances  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  hereafter,  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of 
forty  ships  to  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Eurjmedon  and  Sophocles ; 
but  on  Iheir  way  thither  these  officers  were  dii-ected  to  stop  at  Corcyra, 
and  to  assist  the  people  against  the  ohgarchs,  who,  as  already  related,  had 
fortified  themselves  at  Mount  Istonfe,  and  were  annoying  the  capital. 
Demosthenes,  who  had  acquired  great  glory  by  a  campaign  against  the 
Ambracians,  liad  also  embarked  in  the  same  fleet,  with  a  kind  of  roving 
commission  to  malie  descents  on  the  Peloponnedan  coasts.  Pylos,  on  the 
modem  bay  of  Navarino,  struck  him  as  an  eligible  sjwit  on  which  to 
establisli  some  of  the  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  since  it  was  a  strong 
position,  from  which  they  might  annoy  the  LacedEemonians,  and  excite 
revolt  among  their  Helot  kinsmen.  As  the  Peloponneaan  fleet,  however, 
was  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Corcyra,  Eurjmedon  and  Sophodes 
were  averse  to  the  delay  which  the  scheme  of  Demosthenes  would  occa- 
sion. But  an  accident  caiised  its  accomplishment.  The  fleet  had  scarcely 
passed  Pylos,  when  it  was  driven  back  to  that  spot  by  a  violent  storm ; 
arid  as  the  bad  weather  continued  for  some  time,  the  soldiere  on  board 
amused  themselves,  under  tlie  directions  of  Demosthenes,  in  constructing 
a  sort  of  rude  fortification,  Tlie  nature  of  the  ground  was  favorable  for 
the  work,  and  in  five  or  six  days  a  wall  was  thrown  up  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  ^  Demosthenes  undertook  to  garrison  the  place.  Five 
ships  and  two  hundred  Hoplites  were  left  behind  with  him ;  and,  being 
afterwards  joined  by  some  Messenian  privateers,  he  appears  altogether  to 
have  possessed  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men. 

§  3.  This  insult  to  the  Lacedemonian  territory  caused  great  alarm  and 
indignation  at  Sparta.  Tlie  Peloponnesian. fleet,  under  Thrasymelidas,  was 
ordered  from  Corcyra  to  Pylos ;  and  at  the  same  time  Agis  evacuated 
AttJca,  and  marched  towitfds  the  same  place.  So  vast  a  force,  both  naval 
and  mihtary,  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little. garrison.  Thra- 
symelidas, on  arriving  with  the  fleet,  immediately  occupied  the  small  unin- 
habited and  densely  wooded  island  of  Sphacteria,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  narrow  ehanneb  on  Ihe  north  and  south,  almost  blocked  up  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  Between  the  island  and  tlie  miainland  was  a  spa- 
dous  basin,  in  which  Thrasymehdas  stationed  his  ships. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  Demosthenes  antidpated  the  most  dangerous 
attack.    The  Lacedfemonians  were  notoriously  unskiUiil  in  besieging  walls, 
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and  on  the  land  side  a  few  imperfectly  armed  troops  would  suffice  to  keep 
their  whole  army  at  bay.  But  towards  the  sea  was  a  small  open  space 
which  remained  unfortified.  Here,  therefore  Deraostlienea,  after  hauling 
his  three  remaining  triremes  ashore, — for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he 
Lad  despatched  two  to  Eurymedoo,  to  soUcit  assistance,  —  took  t»st  himself, 
with  sixty  cliosen  hoplites. 

The  assault  from  the  sea  was  led  by  Erasidas,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
mc«t  distinguished  commanders  that  Sparta  ever  produced.  The  naiTowness 
of  the  landing-place  admitted  only  a  few  triremes  to  approach  at  once. 
Brasidas  stood  on  the  prow  of  the  foremost,  animaling  his  men  by  his 
words  and  gestures ;  hut  he  was  soon  disabled  by  numei-ous  wounds,  and 
fell  backwards  into  his  vessel,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  After  repeated 
attempts  on  this  and  tlie  following  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to 
effect  a  landing,  whilst  the  Athennns  considered  theu  success  decisive 
enough  to  justify  the  election  of  a  trophy,  the  chief  ornament  of  which 
was  the  shield  of  Br  i^-idds,  which  had  dropped  mto  the  water. 


Bay  of  Pylos. 

i.l£!iiiiaoCSphacl9riii.  B.  Pjlos.  C.  Thcmodom  NaTarino.  D  D.  Cay  of  Pylos. 

E  Promontoiy  ol  Oorypbaainni. 

§  4.  Whilst  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  for  another  assault, 
3y  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Athenian  fleet.     They  had 
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strangely  neglected  to  secure  the  entrances  into  the  bay :  and  although 
the  Athenian  admiral  spent  the  first  day  in  reconnoitiing,  they  were  still 
either  so  incoiiceivafcly  slow,  or  ao  paralyzed  by  surprise  and  terror,  that, 
when,  on  the  morrow  tlie  Athenian  ships  came  sailing  through  bolh  the 
undefended  channels,  many  Of  their  triremes  were  still  moored,  and  part 
of  their  crews  ashore.  The  battle  which  ensued  was  desperate.  Both 
sides  fought  with  exti-aordinary  valor ;  but  victory  at  length  declared  fcr 
tlie  Athenians.  Five  Peloponnesian  ships  were  captured ;  the  rest  were 
saved  only  hy  running  them  ashore,  where  they  were  pi-olected  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  ai'my. 

The  Athenians,  thus  masters  of  the  sea,  were  enabled  to  blockade  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Lacedsmonian  army  was 
shut  up,  many  of  tliem  native  Spartans  of  the  highest  families.  In 'so 
grave  an  emei^ency  messengers  were  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  The 
Ephors  themselves  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot ;  wid  so  desponding 
was  their  view  of  the  matter,  that  they  saw  no  issue  from  it  but  a  peace. 
They  therefore  proposed  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  n^;oliaJions  at  Athais,  They  agreed  to  surrender  their  whole 
fleet,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attacks  upon  Pylos  till  the  return  of  the 
envoys,  when  their  ships  wei'e  to  be  restored.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians 
were  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Spliactoria,  but  not  to  commit  any  acts 
of  hostility  against  it;  whilst  the  Lacediemonians  wei-e  to  be  allowed  to 
supply  the  besieged  with  provisions  enough  for  their  subsistence  during 
the  armistice. 

§  5.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  at  Athens  by  beholding  the  pride 
of  Sparta  thus  humbled  and  her  envoys  suing  for  peace.  Cleon  availed 
himself  of  the  elation  of  the  moment  to  insist  on  extravagant  demands. 
Nothmg  less  would  satisfy  him  than  the  restoration  of  those  places  which 
Athens  had  ceded  fourteen  years  before,  when  the  thirty  years'  truce 
was  concluded  ;  namely,  Nisiea,  Peg£e,  Trcezen,  and  Achaia ;  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  assembly  induced  it  to  adopt  his  views.  The  Lacediemo- 
nian  envoys,  perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  the  assembly, 
proposed  a  private  negotiation  with  a  few  chosen  individuals.  But  Cieon 
would  not  hear  of  this  arrangement,  and  when  the  envoys  attempted  to 
remonstrate,  he  completely  bullied  and  silenced  them  by  his  violence,  and 
caused  them  to  be  sent  i>a«k  to  Pylos,  as  ihey  had  come,  in  an  Athenian 
trireme. 

§  6.  Wlien  the  envoys  returned,  the  Ijacedajmonians  demanded  the 
restoration  of  their  fleet,  according  to  agreement ;  but  Eurymedon  refused 
to  comply,  under  the,  apparently,  false  pretext  that  the  Lacedasmonians 
had  violated  the  armistice  by  an  attempt  to  sui-prise  Pylos.  Hostilities 
were  now  resumed,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  The  blockade  of 
Sphacteria  began  to  grow  tedious  and  harassing.  The  force  upon  it 
continually  received  oupplies  of  provisions,   either  from   swinunci-s,   who 
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towed  skins  fllleii  with,  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  witli  lioney,  or  from 
Helots,  who,  induced  by  the  promise  of  enmncipotion  and  large  rewards, 
eluded  the  blockading  squadron  during  dark  and  stormy  nights,  and 
landed  cargoes  on  the  back  of  the  islaad.  The  summer,  moreover,  was 
fast  wearing  away,  aad  the  storms  of  winter  might  probably  necessitate 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  altogether.  Under  these  circumstances,  De- 
mosthenes began  to  contemplate  a  descent  upon  the  island ;  with  which 
view  he  collected  reinforcements  from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus,  and  also 
sent  a  message  to  Athens  to  explain  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  blodcade, 
and  to  request  further  assistance. 

§7.  These  tidings  were  very  dittasteful  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
looked  upon  Spbacteria  as  their  cert^n  prey.  They  began  to  regret 
having  let  slip  the  favorable  opportunity  for  making  a  peace,  and  to  vent 
tiheir  displeasure  upon  Cleon,  the  director  of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
But  deoo  put  on  a  lace  of  brass.  He  charged  the  messengers  from 
Pylos  with  having  misi'epresented  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  when  that 
position  proved  untenable,  began  to  abuse  the  strategi.  His  political 
opponent,  Nicias,  was  then  one  of  those  officers,  a  man  of  quiet  disposilioE 
and  moderate  abilities,  but — a  peculiar  distmction  in  those  days — thor- 
onghJy  honest  and  incorruptible,  pure  in  his  morals  and  sincerely  relig- 
ious. Him  Cleon  now  singled  out  for  his  vituperation,  and,  pointing  at  him 
with  his  finger,  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  take  the  island 
if  our  generals  were  -men.  If  /were  Strategus,  I  would  do  it  at  once ! " 
This  burst  of  the  tanner  made  the  assembly  laugh.  He  was  saluted 
with  cries  of  "  Why  don't  you  go  then  ?"  and  Nicias,  thinking  probably 
to  catch  liis  opponent  in  his  own  trap,  seconded  the  voice  of  the  assembly, 
by  offering  to  place  at  his  disposal  whatever  force  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  enterprise.  Cleon  at  first  endeavored  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
honor  thus  thrust  upon  him.  But  the  more  he  drew  back,  the  louder  were 
tlie  assembly  in  calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  ofiice ;  and  as  Nicias  seri- 
ously repeated  his  proposition,  he  adopted  with  a  good  grace  what  there 
wte  no  longer  any  possibility  of  evading.  Nay,  he  even  declined  the  as- 
sistance of  the  regular  Athenian  hopUtes,  and  engaged,  with  some  heavy- 
armed  I^mnian  aad  Imbrian  troops,  together  with  some  Thradan  pellasts 
and  four  hundred  bowmen,  in  addition  to  the  soldiere  already  at  Pylos, 
to  take  Spbacteria  within  twenty  days,  and  either  kill  all  the  Ivacedse- 
monians  upon  it,  or  bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens. 

§  8.  Never  did  general  set  out  upon,  an  enterprise  under  circumstances 
more  singular;  but,  what  was  still  more  extraordinaiy,  fortune  enabled 
him  to  make  his  prom.ise  good.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Demosthenes 
had  already  resolved  on  attacking  the  island.  Cleon  procured  that  general 
to  be  named  his  second  in  command,  and  thus  stepped  in,  with  a  nominal 
authority,  to  iutevcept  the  honore  which  were  in  reality  due  to  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  Nicias  is  not  free  from  blame  on  this  occasion.    He 
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seeins  to  have  given  tlie  command  to  Cleon,  whom,  he  deemed  totally  in- 
competent for  it^  merely  with  the  view  of  ruining  a  political  opponent,  and 
to  have  left  the  interests  of  Athens  wholly  out  of  sight.* 

When  Cleon  arrived  at  Pylos  he  found  everything  prepared  for  the 
attack.  Accident  favored  the  enterprise.  A  lire  kindled  hy  some  Athe- 
nian sailore,  who  had  landed  for  the  purpose  of  cookmg  their  dinner,  caught 
and  destroyed  the  woods  with  which  fke  island  was  overgrown,  and  thus 
deprived  the  Lacedssmonians  of  one  of  their  principal  dances.  Never- 
theless, such  was  the  awe  inspired  hy  the  reputation  of  the  Spartan  arms, 
that  Demosthenes  considered  it  necessaiy  to  land  about  10,000  soldiers  of 
difierent  descriptions,  among  whom  were  800  Athenian  hoplites,  although 
the  Lacedasmonian  force  consisted  of  only  about  420  men.  Their  com- 
mander, Epitadas,  was  posted  with  the  main  body  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  An  outpost  of  thirty  hoplites  defended  the  extremity  farthest  from 
Pyloa.  The  end  of  the  island  facing  that  place,  steep  and  rugged  hy 
nature,  was  rendered  still  stronger  by  a  circuit  of  rude  stones,  of  ancient 
and  unknown  origin,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fort.  The  Atheni- 
ans, having  landed  before  daybreak,  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  thirty  hoplites.  Then  Demosthenes,  having  divided  his 
lighl>^rmed  troops  into  bodies  of  about  200  men  each,  which  were  to  hover 
round  and  annoy  the  enemy,  drew  up  his  800  hoplites  in  battle  aiTaj  near 
tlie  spot  where  he  had  landed.  Epiladas  had  therefore  to  advance  against 
him  with  Iiis  main  body,  about  360  in  number,  ovei'  ground  obstructed  by 
the  ashes  and  stumps  of  the  burnt  wood,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  missiles 
from  the  Hght  troops  on  Ms  flanks  and  rear.  At  length,  distressed  by  a 
species  of  warfare  which  he  had  no  means  of  repelling,  and  almost  blinded 
by  the  dust  and  aahes,  Epitadas  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  the  stone 
fort  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  island,  whither  they  were  followed  by  '^^ 
Athenian  hoplites.  Here,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 
Mid  being  able  to  use  their  spears  and  swords  in  close  combat,  the  Lace- 
dsemoniaMs  for  a  long  while  kept  their  assailants  at  hay ;  till  some  Messe- 
nians,  stealing  round  by  the  sea-shore,  over  crags  and  cliSs  which  the 
Lacedemonians  had  deemed  impracticable,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
high  ground  Which  overhmig  tlieir  rear.  They  now  began  to  give  way, 
and  would  soon  have  been  all  slain  ;  but  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  being 
anxious  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  called  off  their  men  from  the 
pursuit,  and  sent  a  herald  to  summon  the  Laxiedsemonians  to  surrender. 

The  latter,  in  token  of  compliance,  dropped  their  shields  and  waved 
their  hands  above  their  heads.  They  requested,  however,  permission  to 
communicate  with  their  countiymen  on  the  mainland  \  who,  after  two  or 

*  It  is  mora  probable  thftt  Nioina  proposed  tlie  appointment  at  Cleon,  merely  to  show  up 
tbe  cownrdioe  and  boostfliluess  of  the  ileningogne,  withort  anticipating  the  possibility  of 
his  aotnolly  being  forced  to  accept  the  commdnd  by  tlio  populace,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
eeriouB  interest  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  joke.  — -Kd. 
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three  communications,  sent  them  a  final  message, — "to  take  counsel  for 
themselves,  but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."  The  aurvivora  thea  suxi-endered. 
They  were  292  in  number,  120  of  whom,  were  native  Spartsuis,  belonging 
to  the  first  jfenilies.  By  this  surrender  the  prestige  of  flie  Spartan  anns 
was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  The  Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  deemed 
inyincible ;  but  their  previous  feats,  especially  at  Thermopyte,  had  in- 
spired the  notion  fiat  lliey  would  rather  die  than  yield  ;  an  opinion  which 
could  now  no  longer  he  entert^ned, 

§  9.  Geon  had  thus  performed  liia  promise.  On  the  day  after  the  vic- 
tory, he  and  Demosthenes  started  with  the  piisoners  for  Athens,  where 
they  arrived  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  Cleon's  departure.  Al- 
together, this  aifeir  was  one  of  tlie  most  favorable  for  the  Athenians  that 
had  oeciirred  during  the  war.  The  prisoners  would  serve  not  only  for  a 
guaranty  agauist  future  invasions,  which  might  be  averted  by  threatening 
to  put  them  to  death,  but  also  as  a  means  for  extorting  advantageous  con- 
ditions whehever  a  peace  should  he  concluded.  Nay,  the  victory  itself 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  enabled  the  Athenians  to  place 
Pylos  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and,  by  gariisoning  it  with  Messe- 
nians  from  Naupactus,  to  create  a  stronghold  whence  Ivaeonia  might  be 
overrun  and  ravaged  at  pleasure.  The  Laeedtemoniaus  themselves  were 
so  sensible  of  these  things,  that  they  sent  repeated  messages  to  Athens  to 
propose  a  peace,  but  which  the  Athenians  altogether  disregarded. 

§  10.  Meanwhile,  after  the  victory  at  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon  and  Soph- 
ocles proceeded  with  the  Athenian  iieet  to  Corcyra,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people,  they  took  by  storm  the  post  of  the  oligarchs  on  Mount 
Istone.  The  latter  at  first  retired  to  an  inaccessible  peat,  but  subsequently 
surrendered  themselves  on  condition  of  bcmg  sent  to  Athens  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenian  assembly.  Eurymedon,  the  same  man,  it  will  be  observed, 
who  had  before  abandoned  tlie  CorcyrEeans  fo  all  the  fury  of  civil  discord, 
assented  to  these  conditions,  and  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  secured  in  Ite 
small  adjoining  island  of  Ptychia.  But  he  took  not  the  slightest  pains 
to  carry  out  the  agreement ;  nay,  he  even  connived  at  the  artifices  of  the 
Corcyrsean  democracy  to  entrap  the  prisoners  into  a  breach  of  the  capitu- 
lation, and  thus  procure  a  pretext  for  their  destruction.  For  tiiis  purpose 
emissaries  in  the  guise  of  fiiends  were  sent  over  to  Ptychia  to  persuade 
the  prisoners  that  Eurymedon  intended  to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  them  to  escape  in  a  boat  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  boat  was  seized  in  the  act,  and  Eurymedon  now 
delivered  up  the  prisoners  to  the  democralical  party.  They  were  at  first 
confined  in  a  lai^  building,  whence,  chained  two  and  two  together,  they 
were  led  out  to  execution  in  companies  of  twenty.  They  advanced  through 
a  road  lined  with  armed  men,  who  singled  out  tlieir  private  enemies,  aai 
struck  and  wounded  them  till  they  perished.  "  These  scenes,"  says  a  great 
historian,  "  are  real  pi-ototypes  of  the  September  massacres  at  Paris :  all 
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the  prisoners,  just  as  at  Paris,  were  led  from  the  prison  between  two  rows 
of  armed  men,  and  cut  lia  pieces."*  Whal,  however,  renders  this  scene 
etil!  more  disgusting  than  the  Parisian  massacres,  is,  that  a  third  party — 
Ewrymedon,  with  his  Athenians  —  looked  on  in  cold  blood,  and  saw  these 
^TOcities  perpetrated  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  prevent  them. 
After  three  companies  liad  been  destroyed  tlie  remsuning  prisonera  refused 
to  quit  the  building,  or  to  allow  any  one  to  enter  it ;  at  the  same  time 
piteously  imploring  the  Athenians  to  kill  them,  rather  fhan  abandon  them 
to  the  cruellies  of  their  countrymen.  But  Eurymedon  was  inexoiable. 
The  people  now  unroofed  part  of  the  building,  and  assailed  the  prisouers 
with  showers  of  tiles  and  arrows,  till,  in  order  to  escape  this  lingering  fate, 
they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  work  of  death  proceeded  through 
the  night.  At  daybreak  the  people  entered  the  building  with  carts,  and 
piling  upon  them  the  dead  bodies,  in  nmnher  about  three  hundi-ed,  caiTied 
them  out  of  the  city. 

§  11.  The  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  42i)  opened  with  brilliant 
prospects  for  the  Athenians.  But  their  good  fortune  had  now  reached  ils 
ewtnuiating  point;  and  before  the  year  closed,  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Delium  tuid  tiie  loss  of  theii'  empire  in  Thi-alce  more  than  counterbalauced 
all  the  advantages  they  had  previously  gained.  At  first,  however,  success 
still  attended  their  arms.  Mcias  reduced  the  important  island  of  Cythera, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
Cythera  and  Scandeia.  He  tiien  proceeded  to  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  which 
he  ravaged  in  vai-ious  places.  Among  his  conquests  here  was  the  town  of 
Thyrea,  where  the  LacedcenioniMis  had  allowed  the  .^ginetana  to  settle 
after  tiieir  expulsion  from  tlieir  own  island.  Thyrea  was  destroyed,  and 
the  surviving  ^ginetans  cai-ried  to  Athens  and  put  to  death.  Among  the 
horrors  which  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  has  noted  as 
charaxjterizing  the  times,  the  murder  of  two  thousand  Helots  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  stands  conspicuous.  Alarmed  for  their  own  sdety  since  the 
eslabhshment  of  an  Athenian  and  Messenian  force  at  Pylos,  the  Lacedie- 
LS  about  this  time  proclaimed  that  tiose  Helots  who  had  distinguished 
is  by  their  services  during  the  war  should  come  forwai'd  and  claim 
their  liberty.  A  large  body  appeai-ed,  out  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  emancipation.  Crowned  with  garlands,  and  honored 
with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  reli^on,  the  unhappy  Helots  paid 
with  tlieir  lives  for  the  liberty  thus  solemnly  acquired.  In  a  short  time 
they  all  disappeared,  no  man  knew  how,  by  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors, 
who  took  this  perfidious  and  detestable  metiiod  to  rid  tliemselves  of  for- 
midable enemies. 

§  12.  Elate  with  their  continued  good  fortune,  the  Athenians  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  all  tlie  possessions  which  they  had  held  be- 

*  Niebiihr,  "  Lectures  on  Anoient  History,"  Vol.  II.  p.  B9. 
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fore  tlie  thirty  years'  truce.  For  this  purpose  they  planned  two  impor- 
tant expcdiliona,  one  against  Megara  and  the  other  agwnst  Bteofia.  In 
the  former  they  were  partially  successful.  They  seized  Nisasa,  the  port  of 
Megara,  which  they  permanently  occupied  with  an  Athenian  garrison ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  Megara  itself  by  the 
energy  of  Brasidas,  who  waa  at  that  lime  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth, 
collecting  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition.  Receiving  intelligence  of 
the  danger  of  Megara,  he  immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
city  with  a  considerable  force,  which, the  Aflienians  did  not  venture  to 
attack. 

The  expedition  agsunst  Bosotia  was  attended  with,  the  most  disastrous 
resolts.  Some  Bceotian  exiles,  and  other  malecontent  citizens,  had  formed 
a  plan  to  heU'ay  Siphie,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  Chseronea,  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis,  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  on  the  same 
day  to  invade  Bosotia  fi'om  the  south,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delium,  a  place  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  strongly  situated  upon  the 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  anticipated  that  these  simultaneous 
attacks  at  various  points  would  divide  the  Boeoiian  foi-ces,  and  render  the 
enterprise  easy  of  execution.  But  the  scheme  waa  betrayed,  and  mis- 
carried. Demostlienes,  who  was  to  attack  Siphas  and  Chffironea,  found 
those  places  preoccupied  by  a  formidable  Bceotian  force,  which  rendered 
vmn  all  hopes  of  surprising  them.  Hippocrates,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  invasion  from  the  south,  proceeded  to  execute  his  part  in  the 
jUTangement,  and  marched  to  Delium  with  the  lai^e  force  of  seven  thou- 
sand Athenian  hoplites,  together  with  twenty-five  thousand  light-aimed 
troops  and  sevei'al  hundred  cavaby,  A  day's  march  brought  him  to 
Delium,  whei-e  he  immediately  fortified  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  besides  other  works.  When  these  were  completed,  a 
garrison  waa  left  in  the  place,  and  the  army  commenced  its  homeward 
march.  On  amving  at  the  heights  between  Delium  and  the  plain  of 
Oropus,  they  were  encountered  by  the  Boeotians,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Tiinogra.  Their  army  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand 
Boeotian  hoplites,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  flower  of  the  Theban 
warriors,  ten  thousand  light-armed  troops,  five  hundi-ed  peltasta,  and  one 
thousand  horse.  They  were  led  by  the  eleven  Bosotarchs  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Bteotian  confederacy,  though  the  supreme  eommimd  seems  to 
have  been  vested,  probably  alternately,  in  the  two  Bceotarchs'of  Thebes, 
Pagondas  and  Aranthides.  All  the  Bosotarchs,  with  the  exception  of 
Pagondas,  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  in  full 
retreat,  they  should  be  suffered  to  retire  unmolested.  But  tliat  com- 
mander, disregarding  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  appealed  to  the  patri- 
otic and  religious  feelings  of  &e  soldiers.  He  painted  in  strong  colors 
the  danger  of  suffering  this  insult  to  their  territory  to  pass  unpunished, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  sacrifices  were  favorable  for  an  attack,  whilst,  on 
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the  otlier  hand,  the  Athenians  had  mcurred  the  anger  of  Apollo  by  violat- 
ing his  temple.  Having  by  these  representations  persuaded  the  Bceotians 
to  hazard  an  engagement^  he  drew  up  the  army  in  order  of  battle  under 
the  brow  of  a  hill  which  concealed  them  from  the  Athenians.  Hippocrates, 
on  his  side,  hastened  to  prepare  his  troops  for  the  battle.  His  hoplites 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  eight  deep,  having  the  light-armed  troops 
and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  heavy  Bceotian  phalanx,  on  the  contrary, 
was  twenty-flve  deep;  the  Thebaa  hoplites  occupying  the  right,  with  the 
otlier  heavy-armed  Bceotians  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre.  The  ligh1> 
armed  ti-oops  and  cavalry  were  ranged,  as  in  the  Athenian  hne,  upon  the 
flanks.  The  Boeotians,  ascendmg  the  hill  in  this  array,  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  r^sed  the  war-shout  and  charged,  before 
Hippocrates  had  finished  addressing  his  men.  Kavines  at  both  extremities 
of  the  line  prevented  the  light  troops  from  engaging ;  but  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  hoplites  met  in  desperate  conflict.  The  left  wing  of  the  E<eotians 
was  repulsed;  but  on  the  right  the  skill  and  valor  of  the.  chosen  Theban 
warriors  who  led  the  van,  as  well  as  the  superior  weight  of  the  deep  and 
densely  compacted  phalanx,  bore  down  all  resistiuice.  At  the  same  dme 
Pagondas,  having  sent  round  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
i-estored  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  that  side  also.  The  rout  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians was  now  complete.  Some  fled  back  to  Delium,  some  to  Oropus, 
others  to  the  heights  of  Fames.  Hippocrates  himself  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment, together  with  one  thousand  hoplites ;  a  loss  about  double  that  of  the 
Bfflotians.  Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  the  battle  had  commenced  late  in 
the  day,  and  they  were  thus  rescued  by  the  friendly  shades  of  night  from 
the  pursuit  and  massacre  wliich  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  them. 

When  on  the  morrow  an  Athenian  herald  asked  the  customary  permis- 
sion to  bury  the  slain,  the  Boeotians  reproached  the  Athenians  with  the 
violation  of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  and  refused  the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture 
till  the  sacrilege  should  be  expiated,  and  Delium  evacuated.  They  imme- 
di^ely  invested  that  place,  which  suiTendered  after  a  siege  of  seventeen 
days.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however,^  succeeded  in  escaping  by 
flea,  but  about  two  hundi-ed  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bceotians. 
Altogether  the  battle  of  Delium  was  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  fought 
during  the  firet  period  of  the  war.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  battle  is 
that  both  Socrates  and  his  pupil  Alcibiades  were  engaged  in  it,  the  former 
among  the  hoplites,  the  latter  in  the  cavahy.  Socrates  distinguished  hha- 
self  by  his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  instead  of  throwing  down 
their  arms,  kept  together  in  a  compact  body,  and  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
the  pursuing  hoi-se.     His  retreat  was  also  protected  by  Alcibiades. 

§  13.  This  disastrous  battle  was  speedily  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace.  At  the  request  of  Perdiceas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  who  had  sued  for  help  against 
the  Athenians,  Bi'asitlas  was  sent  by  the  Laeodamonian  government  into 
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Thrawj,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  Helot  hoplites  and  such  others  as 
he  coidd  succeed  in  raising  in  Greece.  While  engaged  in  levying  troops 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  he  saved  Megai-a  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  haa  been  already  related.  Having  obtained 
one  thousand  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  in  addition  to  the  seven  hundred 
mentjoned  above,  he  succeeded,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  mareh  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Perdiceas, 
with  whom  he  marched  mto  Thrace.  Here  he  proclmraed  that  he  was  come 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Athens.  His 
bravery,  his  kind  and  conciliating  demeanor,  his  probity,  modei-ation,  and 
good  fiuth,  soon  gained  him  the  respect  and  love  of  the  allies  of  Athens  in 
that  quarter ;  whose  defection  was  likewise  promoted  by  the  news  of  the 
Athenian  reverses  Acanthus  and  Sta^iiu^  hastened  to  open  their  gates 
to  him ;  and  early  m  the  ensiimg  wmtor,  by  means  of  forced  marches, 
he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appealed  betoie  the  important  Athenian 
colony  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  In  that  town  the  Athenian  party- 
was  the  stronger,  and  sent  i  me  =agp  for  assistance  to  Thucydides,  the 
hbtoi-ian,  who,  in  coojunUion  with  Eucles,  was  th*-n  ^neial  m  those  parts. 
Thucydides  hastened  with  seven  "ihips  from  Thaso?,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  but  Amphipolis  which  lay  a 
little  higher  up  the  nver,  illuicd  by  the  fi\orible  t^rma  offered,  had 
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already  surrendered  to  Brasidas.  For  his  want  of  vigilance  on  this  oeca- 
Bion,  Thucydides  was,  on  the  motion  of  Cleon,  sentenced  to  banishment, 
and  spent  the  foUowmg  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  esile.  From  Amphip- 
olis Brasidas  proceeded  to  the  easternmost  peninsula  of  Clifllcidice,  where 
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most  of  the  towns  hastened  to  surrender.  At  Toi-one,  on  the  Sithoniim 
peninsula,  the  gates  were  opened  hy  an  anti-Atlienian  party.  The  Athe- 
nian garrison  fled  to  a,  neighboring  fort ;  but  Brasidas  took  the  place  by 
storm,  and  put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword. 

§  14.  The  Athenians  were  so  much  depressed  by  their  defeat  at  De- 
lium,  that  they  neglected  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  arreslang  the 
progi'ess  of  Brasidas.  They  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  peace,  and 
to  eniertiun  tlie  proposals  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  who  were  on  their  side 
solicitous  about  their  prisoners  still  in  custody  at  Athens.  Eariy  in  b.  c. 
423,  the  nictli  yetu-  of  the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  year,  with  a 
view  to  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  peace. 
The  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were,  however,  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  news  that  Seione  had  revolted  to  Brasidas,  This  revolt  appears  to 
have  taken  place  two  days  i^r  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  ;  and  'ite'  on© 
of  the  eonditions  was  that  everything  should  remain  in  statu  quo  till 
peace  was  definitively  concluded,  the  Athenians  demanded  that  the  town 
should  be  restored.  With  this  demand  Brasidas  refused  to  comply. 
Excited  by  the  speeehes  of  Cleon,  the  Athenians  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  for  arbitration,  and  sent  an  ai-mament  against  Sfiione,  with 
ordeiB  that  every  man  in  the  place  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  war  was  thus  revived  in  those  distant  regions,  but  nearer  home  the 
truce  was  observed.  Brasidas,  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  faithless 
Pei-diccas,  threw  himself  into  Toron^  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenians. 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  who  had  arrived  in  Ohalcidice  with  fifty  triremes 
and  a  large  body  of  troops,  eommeneed  operations  gainst  Mende,  which 
had  also  revolted.  The  town .  was  surrendered  by  a  party  among  the 
citizens:  the  Lacedemonian  garrisoii  contrived  to  escape  to  Seione, 
which  town  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  invest;  and  when  Nieias  had 
completely  blockaded  it,  he  returned  to  Athens. 

§  15.  Things  remsuned  in  this  state  fill  the  banning  of  the  year  B.  c. 
422,  when  the  truce  expired.  Early  in  August,  Oeon,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  command,  proceeded  against  Seione,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
triremes,  carrying  twelve  hundred  hoplites,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  a 
large  force  of  subsidiary  troops.  In  the  al)sence  of  Brasidas  he  succeeded 
in  takmg  Toron4  and  Galepsus,  but  ftuled  in  an  attempt  upon  Stagirns. 
He  then  lay  for  some  time  inactive  at  Eion,  till  the  murmurs  of  his  ti'oops 
compelled  him  to  proceed  against  Amphipolis.  Thither  -.Brasidas  had 
also  directed  his  march,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  hoplites,  three 
hundred  Greek  cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  light-armed  Thracians.  He 
encamped  oa  the  heights  of  Cerdylium,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  he  could  survey  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy;  but  on  the 
approach  of  Cleon,  he  tlirew  all  his  troops  into  the  town.  That  general 
encamped  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  Amphipolis.  Having 
deserted  the  peaceful  art  of  dressing  hides  for  the  more  hazardous  trade 
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of  war,  in  wliich  he  was  almost  totally  inexperienced,  and  having  now  no 
I>era,osthene3  to  du"ect  his  moTements,  Cleon  ivas  tlmiwQ  completely  off 
his  guai-d  hy  a  very  ordinary  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Brasidas,  who  con- 
trived to  give  the  town  quite  a  deserted  and  peaceful  appearance.  Cleon 
suffered  his  troops  to  fiill  into  disorder,  (iU  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by 
the  astounding  news  that  Brasidas  was  preparing  for  a  siJIy.  Cleon  at 
once  resolved  to  retreat.  But  his  skill  waa  equal  to  his  valor.  He  had 
DO  conception  that  he  could  be  attacked  till  Brasidas  had  drawn  ont  his 
men  and  formed  them,  as  if  they  were  on  parade,  in  regular  order.  He 
therefore  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  disorderly  manner.  His  left 
wing  had  already  filed  off,  and  his  centre  with  stragghng  ranks  was  in  the 
act  of  following,  when  Brasidas  ordered  the  gates  of  the  town  to  he  flung 
open,  and,  nishiag  out  at  tlie  head  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  chosen 
soldiers,  chai^d  the  retreating  columns  in  flank.  They  were  immediately 
routed ;  hut  as  Brasidas  was  hastening  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
which  was  only  just  hreaking  ground,  and  where  Cleon  himself  was 
posted,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Though 
his  men  were  forming  on  the  hUl,  Cleon  fled  as  fast  as  he  could  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pursued  and  slain  by  a  Tliiacian  peltasf. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of  their  general,  the  right  wing 
maintained  their  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  till  some  cavaliy  and 
peltasts  issuing  from  Amphipolis  attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
compelled  them  to  fly.  On  .assembling  again  at  Eion,  it  was  found  that 
half  the  Athenian  hoplites  had  been  shiin.  Brasidas  was  carried  into 
Amphipolis,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  the  tidings  of  his  victory. 
He  was  interred  witliin  the  walls  with  great  military  pomp,  in  the  centre 
of  what  thenoefortli  became  the  chief  agora ;  he  was  proclaimed  tekist, 
or  founder  of  the  town ;  and  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  with  annual 
games  and  sacrifices. 

§  16.  By  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  the  two  cliief  obstacles  to  a 
peace  were  removed ;  for  the  former  loved  war  for  the  sake  of  i(s  gloiy, 
the  latter  for  tlie  handle  which  it  afforded  for  a^tation  and  for  attacking 
his  political  opponents.  The  Athenian  Nicias,  and  the  Spartan  king 
Pleistoanax,  zealously  forwarded  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  B.  c.  421,  a  peace  for  fifty  years,  commonly  csdled  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and 
places  captured  during  the  war.  Tlie  Thebans,  however,  retiuned  Plat^a, 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  Athens  was  allowed  to  hold  NisEea,  Anactorium,  and  Solhum. 
Neutral  towns  were  to  remain  independent,  and  pay  only  the  assessment  of 
Aristeidea.  By  this  treaty  Sparta  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  alUes  in 
favor  of  her  own.  Her  confederates  viewed  it  with  jealousy  and  distrust, 
and  four  of  them,  namely,  the  Bceotians,  Corintiiians,  Eieans,  and  Mega- 
rians,  positively  refused  to  ratify  it.     Aiarmcd  at  this  circumstance,  as  well 
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as  at  the  expiration  of  her  thirty  yeai-s'  ti-uce  with  Argos,  Sparta  soon 
aftenvai-ds  coircluded  an  offensive  ajid  defensive  alhance  with  Atliens, 
■with  tlie  stipulation  th^  each  might  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure  the 
number  of  ils  allies  and  subj(H,th 


Coin  of  Amphipolia. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


4 1.  League  of  Argos,  Coriuth,  Elea,  Mantiiiea,  and  ChnloidioS.  ^  2.  TmnsactiODs  batwaen 
Spsrta  and  AUieiw.  ^  3.  Pollcj  and  CUiiraoter  of  Aleibiades.  ^  4.  He  advootltes  a 
League  witli  Ai'gos.  Resorts  to  a  Stratagem  to  procure  it.  j  6,  Aleibiades  Victor  at 
Olympin.  His  Maguificeuce.  J  8.  He  proceeds  to  Peloponnesus.  §7,  ProoeedlDgs  of  the 
LacedemouiiuiB.  Battle  of  Mautinea.  ^  S.  Revolutions  at  Ai^os.  A  Democracy  estii]>~ 
iislied.  5®'  C!oi!f|iies{of  Melos  by  tlie  AtJienians.  ^10.  Intervention  of  the  Atlienians 
in  Sicily.  4  l^'  Embassy  of  the  Egestieiuis.  They  deceiTe  the  Atlienians  respecting 
thar.  Wealth.  J  IZ.  The  Athenians  resolve  on  an  Especlitjou  to  Sicily.  ^  13.  Pj-epara- 
tious  at  Athens.  Popular  Delusion.  4  14.  Mutilatiou  of  the  Hermce.  Accusation  of 
Aloibimlas.    4  15.  Departure  of  the  Athewiaii  Fleet  for  Sicily. 

§  1.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
dissatisfied  with  tiie  peace  which  she  had  concluded ;  and  soon  afterwards 
some  of  them  determined  to  revive  the  ancient  pretensions  of  Argos,  and 
to  make  her  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  which  should  include  all 
Greece,  witii  the  exception  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  movement  was 
begun  by  the  Corinthians,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  because  the 
Lacediemoniana  had  allowed  Athens  to  retain  SoDium  and  Anactorium, 
The  league  was  soon  joined  by  the  Eleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the  Chal- 
cidians.  But  they  ia  vain  endeavored  to  pei^uade  the  powerful  city  o( 
Tegea  to  unite  with  them  ;  whilst  the  oligarcliical  governments  of  Brootia 
and  Megara  also  stood  aloof. 
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§  2.  Between  Sparta  and  Athens  themselvea  matters  were  far  fi-om 
being  on  a  sadsffictory  footing.  Sparta,  confessed  her  inabililj  to  compel 
the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  to  acoede  to  the  peace,  or  even  to  restore 
the  town  of  Amphipolis.  After  the  death  of  Braaidas,  Qearidas  liad  sue- 
eeeded  to  the  command  of  Amphipolis ;  and  he  now  prefeaded  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  surrender  it  against  the  wiD  of  the  inhabitants. 
However,  he  withdrew  with  his  garrison  fi-om  tlie  place;  and  the  Athe- 
nians do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  fake  posse^on  of  it. 
All  that  they  effected  in  that  quarter  was  to  reduce  Scions,  when  the 
bloody  deci'ee  of  Cleon  was  carried  into  execution.  Athens  consequently 
reftised  to  evacuate  Pyloa,  though  she  removed  the  Helots  and  Messenians 
from  it. 

§  8.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  respecting  the  sun'ender  of  Pylos, 
Alcibiades  took  a  prominent  part.  This  extraordinary  man  had  already 
obtained  immense  influence  at  Athens.  Young,  rich,  handsome,  profligate, 
and  clever,  Alcibiades  was  the  very  model  of  an  Athenian  man  of  fiiahion. 
In  lineage  he  was  a  striking  conti-aat  to  the  plebeian  orators  of  the  day. 
The  Athenian  public,  in  spite  of  its  excessive  democracy,  was  anything 
but  insensible  to  the  prestige  of  high  birth ;  and  Alcibiades  traced  his 
paternal  descent  from  the  .^iacid  heroes  Em'ysaces  and  Aias  (Ajax),  whilst 
on  his  mother's  side  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  Alcmteonidte,  and 
consequently  with  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Cleinias,  Pericles 
bad  become  his  guardian.  From  early  youth  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  was 
marked  by  violence,  recklessness,  and  vanity.  He  delighted  in  astonishing 
the  more  sober  portion  of  the  citizens  by  bis  capricious  and  extravagant 
feats.  Nothing,  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  laws,  was  secure  from  his 
petulance.  Sometimes  we  And  him  beating  a  schoolmaster  for  not  having 
a  copy  of  Homer  in  his  school,  or  interrupting  the  performances  of  the 
theatre  by  striking  his  fellow  choregus ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  effaces 
with  his  own  hand  an  indictment  published  against  a  Thasian  poet,  and 
defies  both  prosecutor  and  magistrate  to  proceed  with  it.  His  beauty,  his 
wit,  and  his  escapades  had  made  him  the  darling  of  all  the  Athenian 
ladies,  nor  did  the  men  regard  him  with  less  admiration.  But  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  morality,  whetlier  public  or  private.  The  "  Uon's 
whelp,"  as  he 'is  termed  by  Aristophanes,  was  even  suspected,  in  his  bound- 
less ambition,  of  a  design  to  enslave  his  fellow-dtizens.  His  vices,  how- 
ever, were  partly  redeeined  by  some  brillifuit  qualities.  He  possessed 
both  boIdnes.s  of  design  and  vigor  of  action ;  and  though  scai'cely  more 
than  thirty  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  had  aUeady  on 
several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  His  more  serious 
studies  were  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  liia  ambition,  for  which 
some  skill  as  an  orator  was  necessaiy.  In  order  to  obtain  it  he  frequented 
Oie  schools  of  the  sophists,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  dialectics  of  Pro- 
dicus,  Protagoras,  and  above  all  of  Socrates.    As  an  orator  he  seems  to 
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have  attained  a  respectable,  but  not  a  first,  rant.  He  liad  not  the  rapid 
and  spontaneous  flow  of  ideas  and  words  which  characteriised  the  eloqueuee 
of  Pericles.  He  would  frequeatly  hesitate  in  order  to  cull  the  most  choice 
and  elegant  phrase ;  and  a  lisp,  whether  natural  or  affected,  which  turned 
all  the  r'a  into  fa,  must  have  been  a  sei-ious  drawback  to  his  oratory. 

S  4  Such  was  the  man  who  now  opposed  the  application  of  (he  Lace- 
dasmonian  ambassadors.  It  is  charaeteiislac  of  him  that  personal  pique 
was  the  motive  of  his  opposition.  The  politics  of  hia  ancestoi-a  had  been 
demociatic,  and  his  grandfiither  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Peisistratidte. 
But  he  himself  on  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  a  little  before  the  peace 
of  Hicias,  had  manifested  oligareliieal  sentiments,  and  even  endeavored 
to  renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  which  had  formerly  comiected  his 
family  with  Sparta.  "With  the  view  of  becoming  the  Spai'tan  proxenos  at 
Athens,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  towards  tlie  Spartan  pris- 
oners, and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the  peace.  But  the 
,  Spartan  government  rejected  his  advances,  and  even  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  intrusting  their  political  interests  to  a  youth  known  only  by  hia  insolence 
and  profligacy.  The  petulant  Alcibiadea  was  not  the  man  to  brook  such 
an  afiront.  He  immediately  threw  himself,  ivith  all  the  restless  enei^.of 
his  character,  info  the  party  opposed  to  Sparta,  now  deprived  of  its  moat 
conspicuous  leader  by  the  death  of  Cleon.  He  began  to  advocate  a  league 
with  Ai^s,  in  which  city  the  democratic  party  at  tliat  time  predominated, 
and  sent  a  private  message  to  his  friends  there,  advising  them  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  negotiate  the  admission  of  Ai^s  among  the  allies  of  Ath- 
ena. A  joint  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  from  Argoa,  Ehs,  and  Man- 
tinea.  Tlie  Lacediemonians  endeavored  to  defeat  this  negotiation  by 
sending  three  of  their  most  popular  citizens  to  Athens,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  procure  the  cession  of  Pylos.  Their  reception  was  so  favora- 
ble, that  Alcibiades,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  success,  resorted  to 
a  trick  in  order  to  defeat  it.  He  called  upon  the  Laeediemonian  envoys, 
one  of  whom  happened  to  be  his  personal  friend ;  and,  pretending  to  have 
resumed  his  predilections  for  Sparta,  he  advised  them  not  to  tell  the  assem- 
bly that  they  were  furnished  with  fiiU  powerst  as  in  that  case  the  people 
would  bully  Ihem  into  extravagant  concessions,  but  rather  to  say  that  they  • 
were  merely  come  to  discuss  and  report ;  promising,  if  they  did  so,  to  speak 
in  their  favor,  and  induce  the  assembly  to  grant  the  restitution  of  Pylos, 
to  whicli  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle.  Accordingly,  on 
the  next  day,  when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  mto  the  assembly, 
Alcibiades,  assuming  his  blandest  tone  and  most  winning  smile,  asked  them 
on  what  footing  they  came,  and  what  were  their  powers  ?  In  reply  to 
these  questions,  the  ambassadors,  who  only  a  day  or  two  before  had  told 
Nicias  and  the  Senate  that  they  were  come  as  plenipotentJai-ics,  now  pub- 
licly declared,  in  the  face  of  the  assembly,  that  they  were  not  authorized  fo 
conckide,  but  only  to  negotiate  and  discuss.     At  this  announcement,  those 
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who  had  heard  their  preYioua  declaration  could  scarcely  believe  thek  ears. 
A  universal  burst  of  indignation,  broke  forth  at  this  exhibition  of  Spartan 
duplicity ;  whilst,  to  wind  up  the  scene,  Aldbiades,  affecting  to  be  more 
surprised  than  any,  distinguished  himself  by  btdng  the  loudest  and  bitterest 
in  his  invectives  against  the  perfidy  of  the  I-acedEemonians.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment,  he  proposed  that  the  Aigive  ambassadors  should 
be  called  in,  and  an  athance  instantly  concluded  with  Ai^os.  The  motion, 
however,  was  defeated  lor  the  present  by  an  eai-thquake  which  occurred, 
and  which  caused  the  assembly  to  he  at^oumed.  This  delay  procured 
Niciaa  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Sparta,  and  malting  anotter  at- 
tempt at  adjustment.  It  proved,  however,  ansuccessflil.  Nidas  was 
obliged  to  make  the  mortifymg  confession  of  his  failure  before  the  assembly ; 
and  Alcibiades  thereupon  procured  the  completion  of  a  ti-eaty  of  aLituice 
for  one  hundi-ed  years  with  Ai^oa,  Elis,  and  Mantinea.  This  took  plac«  in 
the  year  420  B.  c.  Thus  were  the  Gredan  states  involved  in  a  complica- 
tion of  separate,  and  often  apparently  opposite  alliances.  It  was  evident 
that  allies  so  heterogeneous  could  not  long  hold  tc^ether ;  nevertheless, 
nominally  at  least,  peace  was  at  first  observed. 

5  5.  In  the  July  which  followed  the  treaty  with  Ai^oa,  the  Olympic 
games,  which  recurred  every  fourth  year,  were  to  be  celebrated.  The 
Athenians  had  been  shut  out  by  the  war  from  the  two  previous  celebi'a- 
tions ;  but  now  Elean  heralds  came  with  the  usual  fonns  to  invite  their 
attendance.  Curiosity  was  excited  throughout  Greece  to  see  what  figure 
Athens  would  make  at  this  great  Pan-Hellenic  festival.  War,  it  was 
surmised,  must  have  exhausted  her  resources,  and  would  thus  prevent  her 
'rora  appearing  with  becoming  splendor.  But  from  this  reproach  she 
ivas  rescued  by  the  wealth  and  vanity,  if  not  by  the  patriotism,  of  Ald- 
'»iades.  By  his  cai-e,  the  Athenian  deputies  exhibited  the  richest  display 
■>f  golden  ewei-s,  censers,  and  other  plate,  to  be  used  in  Hie  public  sacrifice 
and  procession ;  whilst  for  the  games  he  entered  in  his  own  name  no  fewec 
than  the  unheard  of  number  of  seven  four-hoi'sed  chariots,  of  which  one 
gained  the  first,  aud  anotiier  the  second  prize.  Aldbiades  was  consequently 
twice  crowned  with  the  olive,  and  twice  proclaimed  victor  by  the  herald. 
In  liis  private  tent  liis  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  banquet. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Athenian  allies ;  for  the  whole  Ionic  race  was  interested  in  appealing  with 
due  honor  at  this  grand  national  festival 

§  6.  Tlie  growing  ambition  and  success  of  Alcibiades  prompted  him  to 
carry  liis  schemes  against  Sparta  into  the  yeiy  heart  of  Peloponnesus, 
ivithout,  however,  openly  ™Iating  the  peace.  For  the  first  time  an  Athe- 
nian general  was  beheld  traversing  the  peninsula,  and  busying  himself  with 
the  domestic  afiaii-s  of  several  of  its  states.  He  persuaded  tlie  citizens  ot 
Pati-ai  in  Achaia  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens ;  and  proceeded  with  the 
few  troops  he  had  brought  with  liim  to  assist  the  Argives  in  an  attach  upon 
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Epidaurua,  a  laty  conveniently  situated  for  facilitating  the  intercom-se  be- 
tweea  Argos  and  A&eus.  The  territory  of  Epidaurns  was  ravaged;  and 
late  in  the  autumn,  the  Lacedjemoniana  sent  three  hundi-ed  men  by  sea  to 
the  assistance  of  that  city ;  but  nothing  decisive  took  place. 

§  7.  The  LaeedEemonians  now  found  it  necessary  to  act  with  more 
vigor;  and  accordingly,  in  B.  o.  418,  they  assembled  a  very  krge  army, 
consisting  both  of  their  allies  and  of  their  own  troops,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos  in  three  divisions.  Their  opei-ations  were  judiciously  planned. 
The  Spartan  king,  Agis,  eucceeded  in  suri-onnding  tlie  Ai-^ve  aimy  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  might  easily  have  cut  it  to  pieces ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  an  engagement  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  two  of  the  Argive 
leaders  proceeded  to  Agis,  and,  by  undertaking  to  pi-ocute  a  satisfactory 
alliance  between  Argos  and  Spiirta,  induced  him  to  gi-anfa  ti'tice  of  four 
months.  Shortly  ^ler  this  truce  had  been  concluded  the  Athenians  came 
to  Hie  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  hoplites  and 
four  hundred  cavalry.  They  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  who  seems, 
however,  to  have  come  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  now  persuaded  the  Ar- 
gives to  march  with  these  troops  and  other  allies,  against  the  town'  of  Orchom- 
enos  in  Arcadia.  Having  reduced  Orchomenos,  they  pi-oceedal  against 
Tegea,  hoping  to  become  masters  of  it  through  the  treacliery  of  a  party 
among  the  ciliaens.  These  proceedings,  however,  roused  the  Lacediemoni 
ans,  who  entered  the  territory  of  Mantinea  with  a  large  force.  Agis,  who 
had  incurred  the  just  indigiiatioa  of  his  coUntrj-men  by  the  improvident 
truce  before  mentioned,  was  nevertheless  intrusted  with  the  command  of  this 
ai-Kiy ;  but  only  in  consideration  of  his  having  promised  to  wipe  out  his 
former  disgrace  by  performing  some  great  exploit.  He  mai-ched  mto  the 
territory  of  Mantinea,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  Heradeum,  or  tem- 
ple of  Hei-cules,  whence  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  countiy.  The 
Ar^ves  and  their  allies  marched  fortJi  fi-om  Mantinea,  and,  posting  them- 
selves on  very  rugged  and  advantageous  ground,  offered  the  Lacedtemoni-  ' 
ans  battle.  Anxious  to  retrieve  his  honor,  Agis  was  hastening  to  attack 
them  even  at  this  diaadvautage,  and  had  already  arrived  within  javelin- 
throw,  when  an  aged  wanior  exclfumed  that  he  was  now  about  "  to  heal 
one  mischief  by  another."  Struck  by  this  remai-k,  Agis  drew  off  his  men, 
and,  with  the  view  of  enticing  the  Argives  from  their  ^xisition,  commenced 
a  retrograde  march  over  the  plain ;  intending  also  to  block  up  a  water- 
course situated  at  some  distance,  and  annoy  the  Manfineans  by  floodinw 
their  lands.  Finding,  however,  this  project  to  be  impracticable,  he  re- 
turned upon  hia  steps  the  followlug  day,  when  his  columns  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  oi'der  of  battle  upon 
the  plam.  But  though  talien  somewhat  by  surprise,  the  admii-able  disci- 
pline of  the  Lacediemonians,  insured  by  a  continuous  subordination  of 
officers,  as  well  as  by  constant  drill,  enabled  Agis  to  form  his  line  speedily 
and  without  confusion  in  tiie  face  of  the  enemy.     Instead  of  charging  be- 
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fore  his  troops  Vere  formed,  the  Argive  generals  were  wasting  the  time 
in  hsiranguing  their  men.  The  Spartans,  who  were  soldiers  by  profession, 
needed  no  such  encouragemeDt,  and  trusted  rather  to  discipline  and  valor 
than  to  fine  speeches.  Instead  of  these,  the  inspiriting  war-eong  resounded 
through  their  ranks  ;  whilst  the  slow  and  steady  regularity  of  their  march 
was  governed  by  the  musical  time  of  their  pipers.  Their  opponents,  on 
the  contrary,  came  rushing  on  at  a  furious  pace.  From  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  Greek  armies  to  advance  somewhat  towards  the  riglit,  in  order  to 
keep  their  left  or  shielded  side  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  enemy, 
the  left  wing  of  Agis  was  outflanked  by  the  right  of  the  alUes,  in  which 
fought  a  chosen  body  of  one  thonsand  Argive  hoplit«s,  formed  of  the 
flower  and  aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  maintained  and  drilled  at  the  public 
expense.  On  this  side  the  Lacedsemonians  were  routed ;  but  Agis,  never- 
theless, pushed  on  with  his  centre  and  right,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  computed  at  eleven  hundred,  among 
whom  wei-e  two  hundred  Athenians  and  ,botli  their  generals.  Laches  and 
Hicostratus.  Of  the  Lacedtemonians  about  diree  hundred  were  slain. 
This  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought  in  June, 
418  B.  c,  had  great  effect  in  restoring  the  somewhat  tarnished  lustre  of 
the  Spartan  arms.  Fram  the  renown  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it,  though 
not  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  a  more  importMit  battle  even  than  that  of 
Dehum, 

§  8.  This  defeat  strengtliened  the  oligarchical  parly  at  Argos,  which 
now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  To 
assist  their  views,  the  Lacedtemonians  marched  in  great  force  to  Tcgea, 
and  offered  Argos  the  a]f«maJive  of  an  aUiance  or  war ;  and  in  spite  of  alt 
the  efforts  of  Aldbiades  to  counteract  it,  a  treaty  was  eventually  concluded 
between  the  two  states.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolution  at  Argos. 
The  democratical  leaders  were  slain,  and  an  oligarchical  government 
established  by  means  of  their  thousand  chosen  hopUtes.  But  the  ohgarchs 
abused  their  power,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Bryas,  the  commander  of  the 
chosen  Thousand,  produced  a  counter-revolution.  A  bride  of  the  humbler 
class,  whom  he  had  ravished  from  the  very  midst  of  a  wedding  procession, 
.and  carried  to  his  house,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  during  the  night 
with  the  pin  of  her  brooch,  and  having  thus  effected  her  escape,  roused  by 
her  tale  of  woe  the  indignation  of  tlie  people.  The  latter,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Lacedtemonians  being  engaged  in  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
paedia,  rose  agsonst  the  aristoci'ata,  obtained  possession  of  the  dty,  and 
irenewed  the  alliance  with  Athens.  An  attempt  to  construct  long  walls 
ifrom  Ai^os  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  nules,  was  defeated  by  the 
Lacedtemonians ;  but  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  41 6  Aldbiades  arrived  to  sup- 
port the  Ai^Ve  democracy  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty 
triremes.  Nevertheless,  the  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens  continued 
■to  be  nominally  observed,  although  the  garrison  of  Pylos  were  committing 
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ravages  ia  Laconia,  and  the  LacedaMiionians,  by  way  of  reprisal,  infested 
the  Athenian  commerce  with  their  privateers. 

§  9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  tiiai  the  Athenians  attacked  and  conquered 
Melos,  which  island  and  Thera  were  the  only  islands  in  the  .S^ean  not 
anhject  to  the  Athenian  supremacy.  Their  amwunent  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  triremes  and  a  considerable  force  of  hoplites.  The  Melians  having 
rejected  all  the  Alhenian  overtures  for  a  voluntary  aubmissii^D,  their 
capital  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land,  and  after  a  siego  of  some  months 
surrendered.  On  the  proposal,  as  it  appears,  of  Aldbiades,  all  the  adult 
males  were  pat  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery,  and 
the  island  colonized  afresh  by  five  hmidred  Athenians.  This  horrible  pro- 
ceeding was  the  more  indefensible,  as  the  Athenians,  having  attacked  the 
Mehans  in  full  peace,  could  not  pretend  tiiat  they  were  justified  by  the 
custom  of  war  in  slaying  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  ci-oivning  act  of  inso- 
lence and  cruelty  displayed  during  their  empire,  which  from  this  period 
began  rapidly  to  decline. 

S  10.  The  event  destined  to  produce  th^  catastrophe — the  intei-ventioa 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  affliirs  of  Sicily — waa  ah-eady  in  progress.  The 
feuds  of  race  had  been  kindled  in  that  island,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Eleven  or  twelve  years  before  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  (with  the  exception 
of  Camarina),  together  with  the  Locriana  of  Italy,  had,  under  the  headship 
of  Syracuse,  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  declared  war 
against  Leontini,  Camarina,  and  their  ally,  the  cily  of  Ehegium  in 
Italy. 

In  the  year  427  B.  c^  the  Leontines  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to 
crave  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  rhetori- 
cian, Gorgias,  the  novelty  of  whose  brilliant  eloquence  took  the  Athenians 
by  smprise,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  contiibuted  to  the  success  of  the 
application.  However  that  may  be,  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  ships 
was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Leontines,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
asceriain  the  possibility  of  reducing  all  Sicily,  of  whose  size  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  hail  very  vague  and  imperfect  notions,  to  the  obedience  of 
Athens.  A  subsequent  expedition  in  425  b,  c,  consisting  of  forty  tri- 
remes, under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  has  been  already 
mentioned.*  The  selfish  and  ambitious  designs, of  Athens  had  however 
become  so  evident,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  congress  of 
the  Sicilian  citaes  met  at  Gela ;  where  the  Syracusan,  Hermocrates,  in  an 
able  and  pati'iotic  speech,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  their 
dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  defeating  the  schemes  of  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians were  so  disappointed  at  this  fiulm-e,  that  when  Eurymedon  and  his 
colleagues,  Sophocles  and  Pythodoms,  returned,  they  were  indieled  and 

*  Ses  above,  p.  288. 
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convicted  of  liaviog  taken  bribes  to  accede  to  the  peiw;e.  EiHTraedon 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  Mid  his  fellow-commandera  were  bauislied. 

§  11.  In  the  year  422  b.  c,  anotter  application  for  a^stance  was  made 
to  the  Athenians  by  the  Leontine  democracy,  who  had  heen  expelled  by 
the  arisfocrata;  but  the  Atlienians,  (hen  smarting  under  their  recent 
losses,  and  having  just  concluded  a  truce  with  Sparta,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  grant  any  effectual  succor.  In  the  spring  of  416  b.  c,  Iiowever, 
an  embassy  from  the  Sidlian  town  of  Egesta  was  more  successful.  A 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  Egesta  and  Selinus,  both  of  which  cities 
were  seated  near  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily;  aad  Selinus,  having 
obtmned  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  was  pressing  very  liaad  upon  the  Egeatfeans. 
The  latter  appealed  to  the  interests  of  tlie  Athenians  rather  thtm  to  their 
sympathies.  They  represented  how  great  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Athens  if 
the  Dorians  became  pi-edominant  in  Sicily,  and  joined  the  Peloponnesiaii 
confederacy;  and  they  undertook,  if  the  Athenians  would  send  an  arma- 
ment to  their  assistMice,  to  provide  die  necessary  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Their  application  was  supported  by  the  Leontine  exiles 
still  resident  at  Athens.  But  their  most  powerful  advocate  was  Alci- 
biades,  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to  have  extended  even  to  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage.  In  these  distant  expeditjons  he  behold  a  means  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  adventure  and  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
retiieving  his  fbitune,  -which  had  been  dilapidated  by  his  profligate  expen- 
diture. The  quielei?  and  more  prudent  Mcias  ajid  his  party  threw  their 
weight  info  the  opposite  scale;  and  at  tlieir  instance  it  was  resolved, 
before  an  espedifion  was  undertaken,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Egeslasans 
were  really  able  to  perfbim  tlie  promises  they  had  made.  For  this  pur- 
pose conunissionera  were  despatched  to  Egesta,  whom,  however,  the 
cunning  EgestEcans  completely  deceived.  In  the  splendid  temple  of 
Aphroditfi  on  Jlouat  Eryx,  a  magnificent  display  of  offerings  was  set  out, 
consisting  of  vessels  which  tlie  Egestasans  passed  off  for  solid  gold,  though 
only  silver  gilt.  In  the  private  housea,  where  they  wei-e  invited  to  ban- 
quet after  banquet,  the  Athenian  envoys  were  astonished  at  the  profusion 
of  plate  under  which  the  sideboai-ds  groaned,  but  which  was  alily  trans- 
ferred for  the  occasion  from  one  house  to  another.  Sixty  talents  of  silver, 
placed  in  their  hands  as  earnest-money,  completed  the  delusion ;  and  the 
commissioners,  who  were,  perhaps,  not  unwilhng  to  be  deceived,  returned 
to  Athens  with  magnificent  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Egesta. 

§12.  Dazzled  hy  the  idea  of  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  the  means  for 
accomplishing  which  seemed  i-eady  provided,  the  Athenian  assembly  at 
once  decided  on  despatching  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  under  Nicias,  Alci- 
biades,  and  Lamachus,  with  the  design  of  assisting  Egesta,  of  restoring  the 
Leontine  democracy,  and  lastly  of  establishing  the  influence  of  Athens 
throughout  Sicily,  by  whatever  means  might  be  found  practicable.  Nidas, 
though  named  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition,  entirely  disap- 
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proved  of  it,  and  denounced  it  in  the  assembly  aa  springing  from  the  vaia- 
glory  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  repelled  these  not  unmerited 
attacks  in  a  violent  speech,  and  pei-auaded  tlie  assembly  to  ratify  iheir 
former  decision.  Another  attempt  of  Niciaa  fo  deter  the  Athenians  from 
the  enterprise  by  lepresenting  the  enormous  force  which  it  would  I'equire, 
had  Ml  effect  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had  intended ;  for  the  assembly, 
taking  him  at  his  word,  decreed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  instead  of  sixty 
triremes,  together  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  land  forces. 

5  13.  For  the  nest  three  months  ihe  preparations  for  the  undertaking 
were  pressed  on  with  the  greatest  ardor.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
all  laed  with  one  another  to  obtsun  a  share  in  the  expedition.  Oracles 
and  prophecies  predicting  success  were  circulated  through  the  city,  and 
greedily  listened  to.  So  gi-eat  was  the  tlirong  of  volunteers,  tliat  Ihe  cave 
of  the  genei-als  was  restricted  to  the  task  of-  seleclioa.  The  trierarchs 
contended  which  should  produce  his  vessel,  not  only  in  the  most  efficient, 
but  in  the  most  ornamental,  state  of  equipment,  Five  years  of  comparative 
peace  had  accumulated  a  fresh  supply  both  of  men  and  money ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Athens  embarked  in  the  enterprise  as  in  a  trading  expedi- 
tion. It  was  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  heads  tliat  escaped  the  general  fever 
of  excitement.  Meton,  the  astronomer,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  are 
said  not  fo  have  shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm ;  the  latter  warned, 
perhaps,  by  that  familiar  denxoa  to  whose  whispered  wisdom  his  cars  were 
ever  open, 

§14.  And  now  tlie  ma^ificent  armament  is  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
The  brilliant  city  is  alive  with  hope,  and  pride,  and  expectation,  when  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  event  conrei-ts  all  these  exulting  feelings  into 
gloomy  foreboding. 

At  every  door  in  Athens,  at  the  comera  of  streets,  in  the  market-place, 
before  temples,  gymnasia,  smd  other  public  places,  stood  Hermse,  or 
statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  consisting  of  a  bust  of  that  deity  surmounting  a 
quadrangular  pillar  of  marble  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure. 
When  the  Athenians  rose  one  morning  fowai-ds  the  end  of  May,  415  d.  c, 
it  was  found  that  all  these  figures  had  been  mulilated  during  the  night, 
and  reduced  by  unknown  hands  to  a  shapeless  mass,  "We  may  partly 
realize  the  feelings  excited  by  this  occurrence,  by  picturing  to  ourselves 
some  Eoman  Catholic  town,  in  which  all  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  should 
have  been  suddenly  defaced.  But  the  act  inspired  political,  as  well  as 
religious,  alarm.  It  seemed  fo  indicate  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  for  so 
sudden  and  general  a  mutilation  must  have  been  the  work  of  many  hands. 
Athene,  like  other  Grecian  states,  abounded  with  clubs,  which,  like  our 
societies  of  freemasons,  offered  facilities  for  secret  and  extensive  combimi- 
tions.  This  will  probably  afford  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  fear 
which  now  pei-^aded  Athens ;  for  the  sacrilege  might  only  be  a  prelimi- 
nary iftcmpt  of  some  pn«cvlul  citi/i  n  to  =cizi-  the  di'apolism,  and  suspi- 
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cioii  pointed  its  finger  at  Aldbiades.  Active  measures  were  takea  and 
large  rewards  offered  for  the  discovery  of  flie  perpetrators.  A  public 
board  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses,  which  did  not,  indeed,  succeed 
in  eliciting  any  iacts  bearing  on  the  actual  subject  of  inquuy,  but  which 
obtained  evidence  respecting  similar  acts  of  impiety  committed  at  previous 
times  in  drunken  frolics.  In  those  Alcibiades  himself  was  implicated  ;  and 
though  the  fieet  was  on  the  very  eve  of  departure,  Pythonicus  rose  in 
the  assembly  and  accused  him  of  having  profaned  the  Eleuainian  mys- 
teries by  giving  a  representation  of  them  in  a  private  house,  pi-oducing  in 
evidence  the  testimony  of  a  slave.  Pythonicus  also  charged  him  with 
being  privy  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermie,  but  without  bringing  forward 
the  slightest  proof.  Alcibiades  denied  the  accusation,  and  implored  the 
people  to  have  it  investigated  at  once.  His  enemies,  however,  had  sufB.- 
cient  influence  to  get  the  inquiry  postponed  till  his  return ;  thus  keeping 
(he  chiH^e  hanging  over  his  head,  and  gaining  time  to  poison  tlie  public 
mind  agiunst  him. 

S  15.  The  day  had  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Corcyra  was 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  tiie  allies ;  but  even  the  departure  of  the 
Athenian  armament  was  a  spectacle  imposing  in  the  extreme.  Of  the 
hundred  triremes,  sixty  were  equipped  as  men-of-war,  the  rest  as  trans- 
ports. Pifleen  hundred  chosen  Athenian  hoplites,  seven  hundred  of  tlie 
class  of  Thetes  to  act  as  marines,  together  with  five  hundred  Argive  and  , 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantinean  hoplites,  marched  at  daybresi  to  embark 
at  the  Peineus,  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population.  As 
the  sliips  were  preparing  to  slip  their  moorings,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
enjoined  silence,  and  the  voice  of  the  herald,  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
people,  was  lifted  up  in  prayer.  Then  followed  the  clianting  of  the  p»an, 
whilst  the  officers  on  the  decks  of  tlieir  respective  vessels  made  libations 
of  wine  to  the  gods  Irom  gold  and  silver  goblets.  At  length,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  whole  fleet  started  from  PeirEeus,  each  crew  striving,  as  in  a 
nautical  contest,  Id  arrive  first  at  the  island  of  ^gina.  The  people  who 
lined  the  beacli  watched  the  vessels  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
returned  to  the  city  with  heavy  hearls  and  ominous  misgivings. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


PELOPONNESIAN  WAB  CONTINUED.      THE   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION. 

1 1.  Armament  mustered  at  Coreyra.  ^  2.  Its  Receplion  iii  Ilaly.  Proocedmga  at  Syra 
cuso.  i  3.  rinns  of  the  Athenian  Geiietals.  5  4.  The  Advice  of  Alclbiades  adopted. 
Rb  gains  over  Naxos  and  CatfliMU  ^  5.  Proceedings  at  Athens  respecting  tlie  MnlJlatiOQ 
of  the  Hnrraie,  and  the  Profanation  of  the  Mysteries.  ^  6.  Alcibiades  aooused,  and 
ordered  to  retnm  to  Athens.  ^  7.  Prooeediiigs  of  Nioias  in  Sicily.  ^  8.  Preparations  of 
liio  Sicilians  for  Defence.  ^  9.  Ifloias  lays  Siege  to  Syracuse.  4  10.  He  seizes  Epipols 
and  constraots  a  Fort  at  SykS.  Attempt  of  the  Syracuaans  against  it.  4  11.  Arri™I  of 
the  Spartan  General  Gylippns.  Change  in  the  Athenuui  Pcospeota.  ^  13.  Invasion  of 
AtBca  by  the  Lacediemoiiians.  They  forlafy  Deoeleia.  §  13.  The  Sjraeusana  defeat 
the  Athenians  at  Sea.  §  It.  Demosthenes  and  Eurjmedon  amive  in  Sicily  with  Eein- 
foi-oements.  Eeyeraes.  The  Athenians  rasoive  to  retreat.  §  IB.  Naval  Engagement  in 
the  Great  Harbor.  Victory  of  the  Syracnsans.  ^le.  Its  Effectf.  Disastroos  Ketreat  of 
the  Athenians,  Surrender  of  Demosthenes.  J  17,  Surrender  of  Nioiaa.  Treatment  of 
the  Prisoners.    Death  of  [fioias  and  Demosthenes.    5  IS.  Their  Characters. 

§  1.  The  Athenian  fleet  destined  for  Sicily  was  joined  at  Coreyra  by 
the  other  allies  in  tlie  month  of  July,  415  b.  c.  The  whole  ai-mainent 
when  mustered  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty-four  trii-emes  and  two 
Khodian  penteconters,  and  had  on  board  five  thousand  one  hundred  hop- 
lites,  four  hundred  and  eighty  bowmen,  of  whom  eighty  were  Cretans,  seven 
hundred  Ehodian  slingera,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  Megarian  exiles, 
who  served  as  light-armed  troops.  The  fleet  was  accompaned  by  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  transports,  carrying  provisions,  warliie  stores,  and  ar- 
tificers, as  well  as  by  a  great  many  private  trading-vessels.  Three  fast- 
saihng  triremes  were  sent  in  advance  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  thb 
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Italian  and  Siciliaa  towns,  aiid  to  notify  to  the  Egestsans  Uie  approach  of 
assistance.  The  fleet  tJien  made  for  the  lapygian  promontory,  in  three 
divisions,  commanded  by  Micias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus. 

§  2,  Tlieir  reception  In  Italy  was  for  from  encouraging.  The  utmost 
they  could  obtain  was  permission  to  take  in  w^er,  and  even  this  was  re- 
ftised  hy  the  Tarentines,  and  by  tlie  Epizephyrian  Ijocrians,  At  Rlie^um, 
however,  they  were  aJlowed  to  land  and  to  purcliase  provisions ;  but  (hey 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  town,  and  the  citizens  refused  to  join  or 
assist  them.  Here,  tlierefore,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  three  explor- 
ing vessels. 

Rumoi-s  of  the  intended  expedition  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  bwt  were 
treated  as  incredible.  Hermocrates,  however,  was  better  infcirmed  than  his 
fellow-citizens.'  He  urged  ttem  to  summon  their  allies  and  to  prepare  for 
defence,  and  even  exhorted  them  to  siul  at  once  to  the  fiiendly  harbor  of 
Tarentum,  and  from  thence  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
Ionian  Gulf.  But  the  demo^gue  Athenagoras  treated  the  whole  matter 
as  a  fiction  invented  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  oligai'chicaJ  paity.  At 
last  one  of  the  genei-als  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  undertalting  to  place 
the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

§  3.  Meantime  the  three  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Egesta 
returned  to  Ehegium,  with  the  discoura^ng  news  that  the  accounts 
respectmg.  the  wealth  of  Egesta  were  entirely  fictitious,  mid  that  the  sum 
of  thirty  talents  was  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  that 
quarter.  A  council  of  wai-  was  now  held.  It  appears  that  tlie  Athenian 
genei-als  had  proceeded  thus  far  without  having  formed  any  definite  plan, 
and  each  now  proposed  a  different  one.  Nicias  was  of  opinion,  that,  since 
no  effectual  help  could  be  expected  from  the  Egestteans,  the  objeels  of  the 
expedition  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and,  with 
that  view,  that  they  should  sail  at  once  against  the  SeUnuntines,  obtain 
from  them  the  best  terms  possible,  and  then  return  home.  Alcibiades, 
whose  hopes  of  glory  and  profit  would  have  been  ruined  by  this  plan,  pro- 
posed to  gtun  as  mMiy  allies  as  they  could  among  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily,  and,  having  thus  ascertahied  what  assistance  they  could  rely  upon, 
to  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  Lamachus  was  for  bolder  measures. 
He  reconunended  an  immediate  attack  upon  Syracuse,  whilst  it  was  yet 
unprepared  for  defence.  The  terror  of  the  Syracusans  would  probably 
cause  them  to  surrender,  and  the  capture  of  their  city  would  detei-mine  the 
conduct  of  the  rest  of  Siciiy ;  but  if  they  lingered,  negotiated,  and  did 
nothing,  they  would  first  be  regarded  with  indifference  and  then  with 
contempt. 

§4.  The  advice  of  Lamachus  was  the  most  soldierlike,  and,  though 
seemingly  the  boldest,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  safest  and  most 
prudent  in  the  end.  But  neither  of  his  colleagues  approved  of  it,  and  as 
Lamachus  was  poor,  and  possessed  no  great  political  interest,  he   was 
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obliged  to  give  way.  The  counsel  of  Alcibiades  was  adopted  as  a  moan 
between  the  other  two.  Messana  refused  his  sohcitations,  but  Naxoa  cor- 
dially joined  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  then  sailed  soutliwai'ds  witli  a 
eonsidei-able  portion  of  the  fleet,  and,  passing  Syracuse,  despatched  ten 
tiiremes  into  the  Great  Harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  its  docks  and 
fortiflcatipus.  Nothing  further  was  attempted ;  but  as  they  sailed  baclt, 
the  Atlienians  obtained  possession  by  surprise  of  the  important  city  of 
Catana,  which  was  now  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  armament 

§  5.  Aq  unwelcome  message  greeted  Alcibiades  at  Catana.  After  liis 
departure  from  Athens  fresh  inquiries  were  instituted  respecting  tlie  muti- 
lation of  the  Hei-miB,  and  the  offer  of  large  rewards  brought  forward 
additional  evidence.  The  public  agitation  and  anxiety  were  kept  alive  by 
the  demagogues  Peisander  and  Charides,  two  of  the  commissioners  of 
inquiry,  who  denounced  the  afl^ir  not  only  as  a  sacrilege,  but  also  aa  a 
conspira<y  for  putting  down  the  democracy  and  establishing  a  tyranny. 
Numerous  arresla  were  made,  and  citizens  of  the  highest  character  were 
thrown  into  prison  on  the  testimony  of  hireling  wretches.  Terror  reigned 
in  the  city,  and  the  fear  of  being  informed  against  rose  to  such  a  pitdi,  tiiat 
the  convocation  of  the  Senate  by  tlie  hersdd  was  a  signal  to  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  market-place  to  disperse.  Among  Uio  persons  arrested 
was  Andoddes,  the  orator,  who  was  induced  by  his  fellow-prisoners  to 
come  forward  and  state  what  he  knew  of  the  affair.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  rank,  and  his  evidence  was  implicitly  believed,  especially  as  it  was  cou- 
firmed  by  his  slaves,  who  were  put  to  the  torture.  Those  whom  he 
denounced  were  executed.  He  saved  his  own  life  by  turning  iufoi-mer, 
but  the  hatred  he  incurred  was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
His  evidence  was  most  probably  ialse,  and  the  whole  affair  has  ever 
reroained  involved  in  mystery, 

§  6.  ITie  execution  of  the  supposed  crimmaJs  had  the  effect  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  city  respecting  tLe  mutilation  of  the  Hermse ;  but  the  profimar- 
fion  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  rite  regarded  with  the  deepest  rever-  - 
ence  at  Athens,  still  remained  unexpiated.  The  Eumolpidte,  and  other 
great  families  who  held  hereditwy  offices  in  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries,  looked  upon  themselves  as  personally  insulted.  Tlie  public  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  njaced^monian  force  on  the 
frontier,  which,  it  was  suspected,  might  be  connected  with  some  internal 
conspiracy.  Both  oligarchs  and  democrats  were  loud  in  demanding  the 
arrest  of  Altabiades ;  and  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Cimou,  who  belonged  to 
the  former  party,  preferred  an  indiclment  against  him.  In  pursuance  of 
tliis  step  the  public  trireme,  called  the  Salaminia,  was  despatched  to  SicUy, 
carrying  the  decree  of  the  assembly  for  Alcibiades  to  come  home  and  take 
his  trial,  and  which  met  him,  as  before  related,  on  his  arrival  at  Cafana, 
The  commander  of  the  Salaminia  wa.s,  however,  instructed  not  to  seize  his 
person,  but  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme.  Alcibiades  availed 
40 
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himself  of  this  privilege  to  effect  his  escape.  When  the  ships  arrived  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  he  absconded,  and  contrived  to  elude  the  search  that  was 
made  after  him.  Nevertheless,  though  absent,  he  was  arraigned  at 
Athens,  and  condemned  to  death ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the 
Eumblpids  pronounced  upon  him  the  curees  of  the  gods.  On  hearing  of 
his  seatence  Alcibiadea  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  will  show  them  that 
I  am  still  alive." 

§  7.  Three  months  had  now  been  frittered  away  in  Sicily,  during  which 
the  Athenians  had  done  little  or  nothing,  if  we  except  the  acquisition  of 
Naxos  and  Catana.  The  Syracusans  began  to  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt. They  even  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  at  Calana ; 
and  Syracusan  horsemen  rode  up  and  insulted  them  in  theu-  camp.  Niciaa 
wjB  thus  absolutely  shamed  into  undertaking  something,  and  resolved  to 
mate  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.  By  a  false  message  that  the  Catanreans 
were  ready  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Athenians,  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  proceed  thither  in  great  force,  and  he  availed  himself  of  their  absence 
to  sail  with  his  whole  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Here  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position, 
on  lie  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  breaking  down  tlie  bridge  over  the  river. 
The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  diey  had  been  deceived  at  Catana, 
marched  back  and  offered  Nidas  battle  in  his  new  position.  The  latter 
aoeepted  it,  and  gained  the  victory ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Catana,  and 
suhsequendy  to  Naxos  into  winter-quarters.  He  then  sent  messages  to 
Athens  for  fresh  supplies  of  cavalry  and  money,  and  to  his  Sicilian  allies 
for  reinforcements. 

§  8.  The  Syracusans  employed  the  winter  in  preparations  for  defence. 
They  built  a  new  wall,  covering  both  their  inner  and  outer  town  to  the 
westward  (see  Plan,-  G,  H,  I),  and  rendering  any  attempt  at  circumvalla- 
tioti  more  difficult.  They  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  temple  and  grove 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  They  despatched 
envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  solidt  assistance,  in  the  latter  of  which 
towns  they  found  an  unexpected  advocate,  Alcibiades,  having  crossed  from 
Thurii  to  CyllenS  in  Peloponnesus,  received  a  special  invitation  to  proceed 
to  Sparta,  Here  he  revealed  all  the  plans^  Athens,  and  exhorted  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  frustrate  them.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  them  to 
send  an  army  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan  general,  and, 
by  way  of  causing  a  diversion,  to  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Decelea  in 
the  Attic  territories.  The  Spartans  fell  in  with  these  views,  and  resolved 
to  send  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse  in  the  spring,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gylippus. 

§  9.  Nicias,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  Irom  Athens,  as 
well  as  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  recommenced  hostilities  as  soon  as 
the  season  allowed  of  it,  and  resolved  on  besieging  Syracuse.     That  town 
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consisted  of  two  parts,  the  inner  and  the  oater  city.  The  former  of  these 
—  the  original  settlement — was  comprised  in  the  island  of  Ortygia;  the 
latter,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Achradina,  covered  the  high 
ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Orty^a,  and  was  completely  separate  from 
the  inner  dty.  The  island  of  Orty^a,  to  which  the  modem  city  is  now 
confined,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  lying 
between  the  Great  Harbor  on  the  west  and  the  Little  Harbor  on  the  east, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  The  Great  Har- 
bor is  a  splendid  bay,  about  fi^re  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  protected  on  the  left  hand  by  the  promontory  Plemmyrium,  and 
on  the  right  hand  by  a  projeetmg  cape  of  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The 
little  port,  also  called  Laccins,  which  lay  between  Ortygia  and  the  outer 
city,  was  spacious  enough  to  receive  a  laige  fleet  of  ships  of  war.  The 
outer  dty  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea,  and  by  sea- 
walls, which  i-endered  an  assault  on  that  side  almost  impracticable.  O0 
the  laiid  side  it  was  defended  by  a  wall,  and  partly  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  in  some  parts  was  very  steep.  The  low  ground  between 
the  outer  city  and  Ortygia  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  either,  but  was  employed  partly  as  a  burial-ground,  partly  for 
games  and  religious  processions.  West  and  northwest  of  tlie  wall  of  the 
outer  city  stood  two  unfortified  suburbs,  which  were  at  a  later  time  included 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  under  the  names  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  latter  was  called  Temenites, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Teme- 
nites. Between  these  two  suburbs  the  ground  rose  in  a  gentle  acclivity  to 
the  summit  of  the  ranges  of  lulla  called  Epipohc. 

§  10,  It  was  from  the  high  ground  of  EpipoIiB  that  Syi'acuse  was  moat 
exposed  to  attack.  The  Syracusan  generals  had  hithert;o  neglected  this 
important  position,  and  were  on  the  point  of  occupying  it,  when  they  were 
anticipated  by  Nicias.  Landing  at  Leon,  a  place  upon  the  Bay  of  Tliapsus, 
at,  the  distance  of  only  six  or  seven  stadia  from  Epipoke,  the  Athenian 
troops  i-eaehed  the  summit  just  as  the  Syracusans  were  marching  towards 
the  heights.  They  made,  however,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Athenians, 
which  was  repulsed ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  Nicias  and  Lamachus 
marched  their  troops  down  the  ridge  and  offered  hatde,  which  was  declined 
by  the  Syracusans.  On  the  summit  of  Epipoke,  Nidas  constructed  a  fort 
called  Labdalum ;  and  then,  coming  farther  down  the  hill  towards  Syra- 
cuse, he  built  another  fort  of  a  circular  form  and  of  considerable  size  ei 
a  place  called  Syk^.  From  the  latter  point  ha  commenced  bis  line  of 
circuTOvallation,  one  wall  extending  southwards  from  Syhc  to  the  Great 
Harbor,  and  the  other  wall  running  northwards  from  the  same  fortress 
totheouter  seaatTrogilus.  (See  Phm,  K,  L,  M.)  While  the  Athenians 
were  busy  upon  their. lines  towards  tiie  north,  the  Syracusans  ran  a  counter- 
wall  from  theif  own  lines  up  the  slope  of  the  Epipohe  (see  Pliin,  N,  0), 
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but  after  a  ahai'p  conflict  it  was  Uken  by  the  Athenians  and  destroyed. 
Not  disheaj-tened  by  this  fiiilure,  the  Syracusans  commenced  a  second 
couater-work,  and  succeeded  in  conatrnctiiig  a  ditch  and  stockade,  which 
extended  s^ain  from  their  own  lines  across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus.  (Se« 
Plan,  P,  Q.)     From  this  new  position  they  were  also  dislodged  by  the 


Finn  of  Symeusa.    |From  Gmte's  Greece.) 

B 
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C,  B.  Wall  of  the  Oat*r  City  et  SymcuBe  at  the  Mine  of  the  arriwU  of  Nictas  in  Sk 
B,  ¥.  Wall  of  Ortygis,  Dt  the  Inner  ISty  of  Byrflcnse,  at  the  aimie  time. 

L,  M.  BDuthem  portion  of  the  Atlieniiin  idMnrnTsllatioa  frao  SyU  to  the  Great  He 

ay. 

^bof. 
niEld 

Syki  to  the  outer  seaM  Troelln!. 

T.  Outer  fbrlconatructelhyOylippua. 
W,  r,  WaU  of  jnniition  between  this  outer  fort  sua  (he  third  Syracuson  countor-m 

Athenians ;  but  in  the  assault,  which  was  led  by  Lamachus,  lliis  gallant 
officer  was  slain.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  entered  the  Groat 
Harbor,  where  it  was  henceforth  permanently  established. 

Tlie  Syraeusans  offered  no  farther  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
circumvalktion,  which  was  at  length  completed  towards  the  south.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space  between  them,  which  was 
perliupa  parflv  roofed  over,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  for  tke  troops.     The 
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nortlioi'Q  wall  towards  Trogilus  was  never  completed,  aiid  throiigli  the  pas  ■ 
sage  thus  left  open,  the  besieged  continued  lo  obtam  provisions. 

Mieias,  who,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  become  sole  commander, 
seemed  now  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  The  Syracusana  were  so  sensible 
of  their  infeiTority  in  the  field,  that  they  no  longer  ventured  to  show  tliem- 
aelvea  outside  the  walls.  They  began  to  contemplate  surrender,  and  even 
sent  messages  to  Nidas  to  treat  of  the  tei-ms.  This  eauaed  the  Athenian 
commander  to  indulge  in  a  false'  confidence  of  success,  and  consequent 
apathy;  and  the  army  having  lost  the  active  and  energetic  Lamachus, 
operations  were  no  longer  cai-ried  on  witli  the  requisite  acfivity. 

§  11.  It  was  in  this  state  of  affaire  that  the  Spartan  commander  Gylip- 
pus  passed  over  mto  Italy  with  a  little  squadron  of  four  ships,  two  La^ 
cedEemonian  and  two  Corinthian,  with  the  view  merely  of  presei-ving 
the  Greek  cities  in  that  country,  suppoaing  that  Syracuse,  and,  with  her, 
flie  other  Greek  dUes  in  Sicily,  were  irretrievably  lost.  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  Italian  coast,  a  violent  storm  drove  him  into  Taa^jn- 
tum.  Nidas,  though  informed  of  his  arrival,  regarded  his  little  squadron 
with  contempt,  and  took  no  measures  to  inten-ij^..  liis  progress.  From  the 
Epizephyi-ian  Locrians  Gylippus  learned,  to  his  great  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  Athenian  wall'  of  circumvallation  at  Syracuse  had  not  yet 
been  completed  on  the  northern  side.  He  now  sailed  through  (he  Straits 
of  Messana,  which  were  left  completely  unguarded,  and  a*-rived  safely 
at  Himeii,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  Here  he  announced  hunself 
as  the  forerunner  of  larger  succors,  and  began  to  levy  an  army,  which 
flie  magic  of  the  Spartan  name  soon  enabled  him  to  effect;  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  in  a  condition  to  march  towards  Syracuse  with 
about  three  thouaand  men.  His  approadi  had  been  already  announced 
by  Gungylus,  a  Corinthian,  who  had  been  sent  forwards  ttom  the 
Corinthian  fleet  then  assembled  at  Leucas.  The  Syi-acusans  now 
dismissed  all  thoughts  of  surrender,,  and  went  out  boldly  to  meet  Gy- 
lippus, who  mai-ched  into  Syracuse  over  tlie  heights  of  Epipolns,  which 
the  supineness  of  Nidaa  had  left  unguarded.  Upon  arriving  in  the  dty, 
Gyhppus  sent  a  mesaage  to  the  Athenians  allowmg  them  a  five  days' 
truce  to  collect  their  effects  and  evacuate  the  island.  Nicias  retumed  no 
answer  to  this  insulting  proposal ;  but  the  operations  of  Gylippus  soon 
showed  that  the  tide  of  affairs  was  really  turned.  His  fii-st  exploit  was  to 
capture  tlie  Athenian  fort  at  Laffiilum,  which  made  him  master  of  Epi- 
polre.  He  next  commenced  constructing  a  counter-wall  to  intersect  the 
Athenian  lines  on  the  northern  -  side.  This  third  counter-work  of  the 
Syracusans  extended  from  their  city  wall  to  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolte, 
and  was  bought  to  a  successful  completion.  (See  Plan,  S,  TJ.)  Gylip- 
pus subsequently  built  a  fort  (V)  upon  Epipol^;  and  fi-om  this  fort  car- 
ried another  wall  which  joined  at  right  angles  the  counter-work  already 
erected    (Sco  Plan,  V,  W,  U.)    This  turn  of  affairs  induced  those  Sicilian 
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cities,  wlueli  had  Kitlierto  hesitated,  to  embrace  the  aide  of  Syracuse. 
Gj-lipp«s  was  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  thirty  triremes  from 
Coriuth,  Leucas,  and  Arabraeia.  Nicias  now  felt  that  the  attempt  to 
blockade  Syracuse  with  his  present  force  was  hopeless.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  occupy  tlie  headland  of  Plemmyrium,  the  southernmost  point 
of  tlie  entrance  to  tlio  Great  Harbor,  which  would  be  a  convenient  station 
for  watching  the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  fiicilitaling  the  introduction  of  sup- 
plies. Here  he  accordingly  erected  three  forts  and  formed  a  naval  station. 
Some  alight  affairs  occurred,  in  which  the  balance  of  advanf^e  was  in 
lavor  of  the  Syraeusans.  By  their  change  of  station  the  Athenians  were 
now  a  besieged  rather  than  a  besieging  force.  Their  triremes  were  be- 
coming leaky,  and  their  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  constantly  deserting. 
Nidas  himself  had  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  health;  and  in  this  discour- 
aging posture  of  afEairs  he  wrote  to  Athens  requesting  to  be  recalled,  and 
insbting  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforcements. 

§  12.  The  Athenians  refiised  to  recall  Nicias,  but  they  determined  on 
sending  a  lai^e  reinforcement  lo  Sicily,  under  the  joint  commaud  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Emymedon.  The  news  of  these  fresh  and  extensive  prep- 
arations incited  the  Lacediemonians  to  more  vigorous  action.  The  peace, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  had  been  violated  in  the  year  414  b.  c,  when  the 
Lacedemonians  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Arg^ve  territories,  whilst  the 
Athenians  assisted  the  Aleves  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  and  laid 
waste  Epidaurus,  and  some  neighboring  places.  But  in  the  spring  of  413' 
B.C.,  the  Lacedtemonians,  under  King  Agis,  invaded  Attica  itself,  and, 
folbwiug  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  established  themselves  permanently  at 
Deeelea,  a  place  situated  on  the  ridge  of  Mount  Fames,  about  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Athens,  and  commanding  the  Athenian  plmn.  The  eilj  was 
thus  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls ; 
the  revenues  were  falling  off,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  expenses  were  in- 
creasing. Tet  even"  under  these  cii-cumstances  the  Athenians  had  no 
thoughts  of  abandoning  their  ambitions  enterprises.  It  was  resolved  not 
only  io  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  but  also  to  insult  the  coasts  of 
Laconia,  For  this  purpose  Charides  was  sent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
triremes ;  and  being  assisted  by  Demosthenes  with  the  armament  whidi 
he  was  conducting  to  Sicily,  Chariclea  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
on  the  coast  of  Laeonia,  at  a  spot  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  Athenian  fort  at  Pyloa, 

§  13.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  the  Syraeusans  had  gained  such  confidence 
that  they  even  ventured  on  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Athenians. 
A  batde  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbor,  in  which  the 
Atlienians  were,  indeed,  victorious !  but  when  they  sailed  back  to  their 
station  at  Plemmyrium,  they  found  that  Gylippus  had  taken  advantage  of 
this  diversion  to  attack  ajid  take  their  foi'ts  there,  and  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  pi-ovisions  had  fallen  into  his  hands.     Moreover,  the  , 
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Syracusans  were  not  discouraged  by  their  defeat  from  venturing  on  an- 
other naval  engagement.  They  had  greatly  improved  the  construction  of 
their  vessels  by  strengthening  their  bows,  and  had  learnt  how  to  meet  or 
evade  the  nautical  manceuvres  of  the  Athenians,  which  were  also  con- 
siderably impeded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Great  Harbor,  now  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  second  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  obliged  to  haul  up  their  ships  in 
the  innermost  part  of  tlie  Great  Harbor,  under  the  lines  of  their  fortified 
camp.  A  still  more  serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  the 
loss  of  their  naval  reputation.  It  was  evident  that  the  Athenians  had 
ceased  to  bo  invindble  on  the  sea;  and  the  Syraeusans  no  longer  de- 
spaired of  overcoming  them  on  their  own  elemenL 

§  14  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Syraeusans,  a  fresh  Athenian  fleet  of  seventy-five  ti'iremes,  under  Demos- 
thenes and  Eurymedon,  entered  the  Great  Harbor  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circuinstance  of  war.  It  had  on  board  a  force  of  five  thousand 
hophtes,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  were  Athenians,  and  a  great  number 
of  light-armed  troops.  The  active  and  enterprising  character  of  Demos- 
thenes led  Iiim  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  than  those  which  had 
been  hitherto  pursued.  He  saw  at  once  that  whilst  Epipohe  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Syractisans  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  their  city,  and  he 
therefore  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  recapture  of  that  position.  But  all 
his  attempts  were  unavaihng.  He  was  defeated,  not  only  in  an  open 
assault  upon  the  Syracusan  wall,  but  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
surprise.  These  reverses  were  aggravated  by  the  breaking  out  of  sick- 
ness among  the  troops.  Demosthenes  now  proposed  to  return  home  and 
assist  in  expelling  the  Laeediemonians  from  Attica,  instead  of  pursuing  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  But  Wicias,  who  feared  to 
return  to  Atliens  with  the  stigma  of  failure,  refused  to  give  his  consent  to 
this  step.  Demosthenes  then  urged  Nicias  at  least  to  sail  immediately 
out  of  the  Great  Harbor,  and  take  up  their  position  either  at  Thapsus  or 
Catana,  where  they  could  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
would  have  an  open  sea  for  the  manteuvres  of  their  fleet.  But  even  to 
this  proposal  Nidas  would  not  consent ;  and  the  army  and  navy  remained 
in  their  former  position.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Gyhppus  received 
snch  large  reinforcements,  tliat  Nicias  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  his  colleague.  Preparations  were  secretly  made  for  their  de- 
parture ;  the  enemy  appesu-  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  their  intention, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  their  ill-fated  quarters  on  the 
following  morning,  when  on  the  very  night  before  (27  Aug.  413  b.  c.)  an 
echpse  of  the  moon  took  place.  The  soothsayers  who  were  consulted  said 
that  the  army  must  wait  thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  before 
it  could  quit  its  present  position ;  and  the  devout  and  superstitious  !Ntda8 
forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  this  decision. 
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Me.iimliilo  tile  intention  of  the  AtheniMis  became  known  fo  tlie  Syra- 
cnsans,  who  determined  to  strike  a  blow  before  their  enemy  escaped. 
They  iiccorilingly  attacked  (he  Athenian  station  both  by  sea  and  laad. 
On  land  the  attack  of  Gylippus  was  repulsed ;  but  at  sea  the  Atlienian 
fleet  was  completely  defeated,  and  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right 
division,  was  slain. 

The  spirits  of  the  S  jraeusana  rose  with  their  victories,  and  though  they 
would  formerly  Im^e  been  content  with  the  mere  i-etreat  of  the  Athenians, 
they  now  resolved  on  effecting  their  utter  destruction.  With  this  view 
they  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbor  with  a  Ime  of  vessels 
moored  across  it.  Ali  hope  seemed  now  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Athenians, 
unless  they  could  succeed  in  forcing  this  line,  and  thus  effecting  their 
.escape.  The  Athenian  fleet  still  numbered  one  himdred  and  ten  tri- 
remes, which  Nicias  furnished  with  grappling-irons,  in  oi-der  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  then  caused  a  large  proportion  of  his  land 
force  to  embark.  Before  they  set  off,  Nidaa  addressed  the  moat  earnest 
and  touching  appeals  both  to  the  crews  and  to  the  individual  commanders 
to  fight  with  bravery,  since  not  only  their  own  fate,  but  that  of  Athens 
itself,  depended  on  the  issue  of  that  day's  combat.  He  himself  remtuned 
on  shore,  where  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  witness  the  conflict. 

§  15.  Never  perhaps  was  a  battle  fought  under  circumstances  of  such 
intense  interest,  or  witnessed  by  so  many  spectators  vitally  concerned  in 
the  result.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Hai-bor,  about  Ave  miles  in  circmn- 
ference,  in  wliich  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  each  with  crews  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men,  were  about  to  engage,  waa  lined  with  spectators ;  whilst 
the  walls  of  Ortygia,  overhanging  the  water^  wei-e  crowded  with  old.  men, 
women,  and  children,  anxious  to  behold  a  conflict  which  waa  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  enemies,  if  not  tlieir  own.  The  surface  of  the  water  swarmed 
with  Syracusan  small  craft,  many  of  them  manned  by  youthful  volunteers 
of  the  best  families,  ready  to  direct  tlieir  services  wherever  they  might  be 
wanted.  The  whole  scene,  except  in  its  terrible  reality  and  tlie  momen- 
tous interests  depending  on  it,  resembled  on  a  large  scale  the  naumadum 
exhibited  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  the  amusement  of  their  subjects. 
The  Syracusan  fleet,  consbting  of  seventy-six  triremes,  waa  the  first  to 
leave  the  shore.  A  considerable  portion  was  detached  to  guard  the 
barrier  at  the  month  of  the  hai-bor.  Hither  waa  directed  the  fii-st  and 
most  unpetuous  attack  of  the  Athenians,  who  sought  to  break  through  the 
narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  for  the  passage  of  merchant- vessels. 
Their  onset  was  repulsed,  and  the  battle  then  became  general.  .  The 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  crash  of  the  iron  heads  of  the  vessels  as 
they  were  driven  togctlier,  resounded  over  the  water,  and  were  answered 
on  shore  by  the  cheera  or  wailinga  of  the  spectator,  as  their  friends 
were  victoi-ious  or  vanquished.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  was  main- 
tained with  hereic  courage  and  dubious  result.     At  length,  as  the  Athe- 
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nian  vessels  began  to  yield  and  make  back  towards  the  shore,  a  universal 
shriek  of  homor  and  despair  arose  from  the  Athenian  army,  wliilst  shouts 
of  joy  and  victory  were  raised  fi-om  the  pursuing  vessels,  and  were  echoed 
back  from  the  Syracusans  on  land.  As  the  Athenian  vesseb  neared  the 
shoi-e  their  crews  leaped  out,  and  made  for  the  camp,  whilst  the  boldest 
of  the  land  array  rushed  forward  to  protect  the  ships  from  being  seized 
by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  succeeded  in  saving  only  sixty  ships,  or 
about  half  their  fleet.  The  Syracuaan  fleet,  however,  had  been  reduced 
to  fifl^y  ships ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Midas  and  Demosthenes,  as  a 
last  hope  of  escape,  exhorted  their  men  to  make  another  attempt  to  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  force  their  way  out  of  tlie  harbor.  But  the  courage 
of  the  crews  was  so  completely  damped,  tliat  they  positively  refused  to 
re-embark. 

§  16.  The  Athenian  army  still  numbered  forty  thousand  men ;  and  as  all 
chance  of  escape  by  sea  was  now  hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  by 
land  to  some  friendly  city,  and  there  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Syracusans.  This  Hermoci-ates  was  determined  to  prevent.  The 
day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  happened  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules, 
and  a  festival  among  the  Syracusans.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to 
the  joy  and  elation  naturally  resulting  from  so  great  a  vielflry,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  a  state  of  feasting  and  intoxication ;  and  had  the  Athenians 
taken  their  departure  that  night,  nobody  would  have  been  found  to  oppose 
them.  Hermocrates,  therefore,  when  darkness  had  set  in,  sent  down  some 
men  to  the  Athenian  wall,  who,  pretending  to  come  from  the  secret  corre- 
spondents of  Nieias  in  Syracuse,  warned  him  not  to  decamp  that  night, 
as  all  the  roads  were  beset  by  the  Syracusans.  Nicias  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  thus,  by  another  fatal  mistake,  really  afforded  the  Syracusans  an  im- 
portunity for  obstructing  his  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  battle  that  the  Athenitm 
ai-my  began  to  move.  Never  were  men  in  so  complete  a  state  of  prostrtt- 
tion.  Their  vessels  were  absmdoned  to  the  enemy,  without  an  attempt  to 
save  them.  As  the  soldiers  turned  to  quit  that  fatal  encampment,  the  sense 
of  tlieir  own  woes  was  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  their  un- 
buried  comrades,  who  seemed  to  reproach  them  with  the  neglect  of  a  sacred 
duty ;  but  still  more  by  the  wailings  and  entreaties  of  the  wounded,  who 
clung  around  their  knees,  and  implored  not  to  be  abandoned  to  certtun 
destruction.  Amid  this  scene  of  universal  woe  and  dejection,  a  fresh  and 
unwonted  spuit  of  energy  and  heroism  seemed  to  be  infused  into  Nieias. 
Though  suffering  under  an  incurable  complaint,  he  was  everywhere  seen 
marehalling  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  exhortations.  The 
march  was  directed  towards  the  territory  of  the  Sieels  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  The  army  was  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage 
in  the  middle ;  Nicias  leading  the  van,  and  Demosthenes  bringing  up  the 
rear.     Having  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Anapua,  they  marched  on 
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the  firet  clay  about  five  miles  to  tlie  westward,  on .  the  second  day  about 
half  that  distaaoe,  and  encamped  on  a  cultivated  pliun.  From  this  place 
the  road  ascended  by  a  sort  of  ravine  over  a  steep  hill  called  the  Aci'iean 
cliff,  on  which  the  Syracusana  had  fortified  themselves. ,  After  spending 
two  days  in  vain  attempts  to  force  this  position,  Mcias  tuid  Demosthenes 
resolved  during  the  night  to  strike  ofi^  to  the  left  towards  the  sea.  Nici^, 
with  the  van,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast ;  but  Demosthenes,  .who  had 
lost  his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  at  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass.  Many  of  his  troops  had  disbanded 
during  the  night  march,  and  many  fell  in  the  conflict  which  now  ensued, 
till,  being  reduced  to  the  number  of  six  thousajid,. they  surrendered,  on 
condition  of  their  lives  being  spared. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  Hicias,  with,  the  van,  had  pursued  his  march,  and 
crossed  the  river  Erineus.  On  the  following  day,  however,  Gylippus 
overtook  him,  and,  having  informed  him  of  the  &.te  of  his  colleague,  sum- 
moned him  to  surrender.  But  Nicias  was  inci'edulous,  and  pursued  his 
march  amidst  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  Syracusans.  The  attempt  to 
cross  the  river  Asinarus  decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  The  men  rushed 
into  the  wafer  in  the  greatest  disorder,  partly  to  escape  the  enemy,  but 
chiefly  from  a  desire  to  quench  the  burning  Ihh'st  with  which  tliey  were 
tormented.  Hundreds  wei-e  pressed  forwards  doivn  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river,  and  were  either  trodden  under  foot,  or  hupaled  ou  the  spears  of 
those  below,  or  carried  away  by  the  stream.  Yet  others  fi.'om  behind  still 
kept  pressing  on,  anxious  to  partake  of  the  now  turbid  and  bloody  water. 
The  troops  thus  became  so  completely  disoi^anized,  that  all  ftirther  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  Nicias  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Out  of  the  foi-ty  thousand  who  stai-ted  from  the  camp,  only  ten  thousand 
at  the  utmost  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  march ;  the  rest  had 
either  deserted  or  been  siain.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  work  in  the 
stone-quarries  of  Achiadina  and  Epipolse.  Here  they  were  crowded  t»- 
getlier  without  any  shelter,  and  with  scarcely  provisions  enough  to  sustain 
life.  The  numerous  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  left  to  putrefy  where 
they  had  fallen,  till  at  length  the  place  became  such  an  intolerable  centre 
of  stench  and  infection,  that,  at  the  end  of  seventy  days,  flie  Synveusans, 
for  their  own  comfort  and  safety,  were  obliged  to  remove  lie  survivors. 
All  but  the  Athenians  and  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  were  sold  into 
slavery.  What  became  of  the  Athenians  we  are  not  informed,  but  they 
wei-e  probably  employed  as  slaves  by  the  richer  Syracusans,  since  the  story 
runs  that  many  succeeded  in  winning  tlie  affection  and  pity  of  their  mas- 
ters by  Inciting  portions  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Micias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  condemned  to  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Gylippus  and 
Hermocratea  to  save  them.  The  latter  contrived  to  spare  them  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  public  execution,  by  providing  them  with  the  means  of  com- 
mitting suicide. 
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§  18.  Such  was  tlie  end  of  two  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  arma- 
ments  fliat  had  ever  gone  forth  torn.  Athens.  Niciaa,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  from  tJie  first  opposed  to  the  expedition  in  whicli  they  were  employed, 
as  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  Athens ;  and  Ihough 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  respect  his  views  were  sound,  it  cannot  at 
the  same  time  be  concealed,  that  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  his  incom- 
petence as  a  general,  were  the  cliief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Possessing  much  fortitude  but  little  enterprise,  respectable  in  private 
life,  punctual  in  tlie  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  not  deficient  in  a 
certain  kind  of  political  wisdom,  which,  however,  derived  its  color  rather 
from  timidity  and  over-caution  than  from  tiiat  happy  mixture  of  boldness 
and  prudence  which  characterizes  the  true  statesman,  Nicias  had  by  these 
qualities  obtained  far  more  than  his  just  shai-e  of  pohtical  reputation  and 
influence,  and  had  thus  been  named  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for 
which  he  was  qualified  neither  by  military  skill  nor  by  that  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  of  success  which  it  so  peculiarly  demanded.  His  mistakes 
involved  the  fall  of  Demosthenes,  an  officer  of  far  greater  resolution  and 
ability  than  himself,  and  who,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  would  in  all 
probability  have  conducted  the  enterprise  to  a  safe  termination,  though 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  success.  The  career  of  Demosthenes 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  but  unfortunately  he 
held  only  a  subordinate  rank  in  Sicily.  The  Athenians  became  sensible 
when  too  late  of  the  difference  between  the  two  commanders.  On  the 
pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  Sicily,  the  uMue 
of  Demosthenes  found  a  place,  whilst  that  of  Nicias  was  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


PROM  THE  END    OF   1 


}  1.  ConstemiLtion  nnd  Hardships  nt  AtJiens.  §  2.  Meaeuree  for  Defence.  §  3.  Revolt  of 
Chios,  ErythriB,  and  Clazomenffi.  J  4.  Spread  of  the  Eeyolt.  Defacljon  of  Teos,  Lea- 
bos,  (tnd  Miletus.    Rerolution  at  S^unos,  which  becomes  tlie  Heod'qaarters  of  !lie  AUie 

'  niaoFieet.  ^  G.  KecoveryofLesbofibytiie  Atheriiai)3>  DissatiaiUotion  of  the  Lacedfflmo 
nlons  with  TiEeaphemes.  ^6.  Schemes  of  Alcibindea..  ^  T.  He  proposes  a  Lmgae  be- 
tween the  AUieoians  and  Perslima,  and  the  Estnbiishmeiit  of  an  Oiigarchy  at  Atliens.  f  8. 
A^tatiad  (or  an  Oligarchy  at  Athens.  ^  e.  Ckmtbrence  of  Peismider  with  Alclbiades. 
AttiGces  of  tlie  Latter.  Fre«h  Treaty  iDetween  Tisaaphemes  and  the  Lacediemonians. 
4  10.  Progress  of  tiie  Oligarchical  Conspiracy  at  Athens  and  Samoa.  ^  11.  Eatublishment 
of  the  Four  Hundred.  ^  12.  Tiieir  Proceedings.  5  18.  Proceedings  at  Samos.  Aloibi- 
ades  joins  the  Democracy  there.  ^  14.  The  AUienian  Envoys  at  Saraos.  J  15.  Dissen- 
sions among  the  Four  Hundred.  They  negotiate  willi  Sparta.  §  16.  Counter  Ecvolution 
at  Athens.  Defeat  of  the  Athenian  Fleet  and  Capture  of  Eubceabylhe  LacodKinonians. 
§  IT.  The  Four  Hundred  duposed  and  Democracy  re-established  at  Athens. 

§  Ji  The  first  intelligence  >of  the  destniction  of  the  Sicilian  armament 
is  stud  to  have  been  communicated  by  a  stranger,  in  a  barbel's  shop  in  th& 
Peirteus.  Big  with  the  eventful  news,  the  unfortunate  barber  hastened 
■up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to  the  archons  and  the  public ;  but  he  was 
ti-eated  as  a  talebearer  and  impostor;  and  being  unable  to  corrobomte 
liis  story,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  his  informant,  he  was 
put  fo  the  torture.  The  tidings  were,  however,  soon  confirmed  by  the 
amvtd  of  fugitives  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  the  disastrous  scene. 
Alliens  was  now  filled  with  affliction  and  dismay.  To  private  grief  for 
the  loss  of  friends  was  added  despair  of  the  public  safety.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  means  of  preventing  the  city  from  falhng  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Lacedemonians.  The  popular  fuiy  vented  itself  in  abusing  the  orators 
who  had  recommended  the  expedition,  and  the  soothsayers  who  had  fore- 
told its  success. 

The  affau^  of  the  Athenians  wore  indeed  a  most  threatening  aspect 
The  Lacediemoman  post  at  Decelea  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance. 
No  part  of  Attica  escaped  the  forays  which  were  made  from  thence.  All 
the  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  tlie  most  valuable  slaves  began  to  desert  in 
great  numbers  to  the  enemy.  Athens  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  fotigue  of  guarding  the  lai^e  extent  of  wall  became  very  onei-ous  on 
the  reduced  number  of  citizens.  The  knights  or  horsemen  were  on  con- 
stant duty  in  order  to  repress  the  enemy's  marauders ;  but  their  horses 
were  soon  lamed  and  rendered  inefficient  by  Ihe  hard  and  stony  nature  of 
the  soil.  But  what  chiefly  excited  the  despondency  of  the  Athenians  was 
the  visible  decline  of  tlieir  naval  superiority.  An  engagement  with  the 
Coiinthian  fleet  near  Naupactus,  in  the  summer  of  413  b.  c,  had  ended 
with  neither  side  gmning  the  advantage,  though  the  forces  were  nearly 
equal;  but  to  the  Athenians  the  moral  effects  were  equivalent  to  a 
defoat. 

§  2.  Yet  that  cheerfulness  and  energy  under  misfortune  which  form  such 
striiuig  and  excellent  trmts  in  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  did  not  long 
desert  them.  After  the  first  movements  of  rage,  and  despair,  they  began  to 
contemplate  their  condition  more  calmly,  and  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ui-ea  for  defence.  A  board  of  elders  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
Probuli,*  to  wateh  over  the  public  safety.  The  splendor  of  the  public 
ceremonies  was  curtailed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  necessities  of 
the  state ;  the  garrison  recently  established  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  Was 
recalled  ;  the  buUding  of  a  new  fleet  was  commenced ;  and  Cape  Sunium 
was  forlilietl  in  order  tft  insure  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
PeuTJBus  and  Eubcea,  from  which  island  the  Athenians  principally  drew 
their  provisions. 

§  S.  Whilst  the  imperial  city  was  thus  driven  to  consult  for  lier  very 
existence,  it  seemed  a  chimerical  hope  that  she  could  retain  her  widely 
scattered  dependencies.  Her  situation  inspired  her  enemies  with  new 
vigor ;  states  hitherto  neutral  declared  against  her ;  her  subject  allies  pre- 
pared to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  eveji  the  Persian  satraps  and  the  court  of 
Sasa  besdrred  themselves  agfunst  her.  The  first  blow  to  the  Athenian 
■  empire  was  struck  by  the  weajthy  and  poputous  island  of  Chios.  This 
again  was  the  work  of  Alcibiades,  the  implacable  enemy  of  liis  native 
land.  In  the  winter  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  armament 
in  Sicily,  several  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Athens,  among  whom  were 
the  Eubceans,  CIumis,  and  lesbians,  had  solicited  Sparta  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke.     At  the  same  time  envoys  appeared  at 
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Sparta  from  Tiasaplieriies,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  and  from  Pharaabazua,  whose  satrapy  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Eltea,  inviting  the  Lacedsemonians  lo  co-operate 
with  them  in  destrojing  Ihe  Athenian  empire  in  Asia,  and  promising  to 
provide  tlie  ne<»ssary  funds. 

By  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  LacedEemonians  resolved  that  the 
Cliians  should  have  the  preference,  and  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Alcibiades  shortly  aftenvards  crossed  over 
to  Chios  with  a  LacedamoDian  squadron  of  five  Bhips,  imder  the  coramwid 
of  Chalcideus.  The  oUgardiical  pai-ty  at  Chios  had  matured,  all  their 
plana  for  the  revolt,  and  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  caused  them  to  be  pnt 
into  execution.  The  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  reluctantly 
induced  to  renounce  Oieir  alliance  with  Alliens.  Their  example  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  Eryflirte  and  Gaaomenje. 

§  4.  The  reserve  of  one  tliousand  talents,  set  apai-t  by  Pericles  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  an  actual  invasion,  still  remained  untouched!  but  now 
by  a  unanimous  vote  the  penalty  of  death,  which  forbade  its  appropriation 
to  any  other  purpose,  was  abolished,  and  the  fund  applied  in  fitting  out  a 
fleet  against  Chios.  Meantime,  Alcibiades  was  indefatigable  in  fanning 
the  flames  of  revolt,  which  now  spread  rapidly  through  the  Athenian 
allies.  Teos,  Lesbos,  and  Miletus  proclaimed  their  independence  of 
Athens.  At  Miletus,  Chalcideus,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  concluded  an 
infemous  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  stipulating  that  the  Greek  cities  and 
territory  formerly  bebnging  to  Persia  should  be  restored  to  her ;  that  the 
Athenians  should  not  be  pennitled.  to  derive  any  revenue  from  them  5  and 
that  Persia  and  the  Lacediemonians  should  jointly  carry  on  the  war 
agtunst  Athens.  To  conclude  the  bargwn,  Miletus  was  handed  over  to 
Tissaphemes. 

Samos  aljll  remained  faithful  to  the  Atlienians,  and,  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  had  become  of  the  last  importance  to  them. 
This  island,  like  Cliios,  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy ;  but,  warned  hy  the 
revolution  in  tliat  island,  the  Samians  I'ose  agwnst  the  oligarchs,  slew  two 
hundred  of  them,  and  banished  four  hundred  more.  The  Athenians  at 
once  recogniaed  the  newly  established  democracy,  and  secured  the  adhe- 
si<m  of  tlie  Samians  by  putting  them  on  the  footing  of  equal  and  indepen- 
dent aUies.  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
tlie  base  of  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

§  5.  The  tide  of  success  at  length  began  to  turn  in  fevor  of  the  Atlie- 
nians. They  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  fleet  at  Samoa, 
with  which  they  recovered  Lesbos  and  Clazomenas,  defeated  the  Chians,  and 
laid  waste  their  territory.  They  also  gained  a  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesiana  at  Miletus,  but  this  powerful  city  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Tissaphemes  and  the  Peloponnesians. 

Towai'ds  the  close  of  the  year,  Astyochua,  the  Lacedfemonian  com- 
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mander,  received  large  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus,  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  so  imposing  an  armament  thai,  he  was  enabled  to  modify  the 
former  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  of  which  the  Lacedajmonians  wei-e 
heartily  asliamed.  The  new  treaty,  however,  differed  iroin  the  previous 
one  rather  in  terras  than  substance,  and  appears  to  have  been  fai-  from 
^ving  satisfaction  at  Sparta.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  afforded 
another  reason  for  discontent.  He  had  given  notice  that  he  could  no 
longei-  continue  the  high  rate  of  payment  of  a  draclima  per  day  for  the 
seamen's  wages,  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  first  treaty,  witliout  express 
instructions  from  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  though  he  had  reduced  that  sum 
by  one  half,  it  was  very  irregularly  paid ;  whilst  his  whole  behavior  dis- 
played a  gi'eat  want  of  hearty  co-operation  with  tlie  Lacedromoniaos. 
Another  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  having  on  board  Lichas  and:  ten  other  Spartans,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
remonstrating  with  Tissaphemes  and  opening  fresh  negotiations.  Having 
obtained  an  inteiTiew  with  Tissaphemes  at  Cnidus,  Lichas  took  exceptions 
to  the  two  former  treaties ;  of  which  the  first  expressly,  the  second  by 
implication,  realized  the  claims  of  Persia,  not  only  to  the  islands  of  the  . 
JSgean,  but  even  to  Thesaaly  and  Eceotia.  Lichas,  therefore,  proposed  a 
new  ti'eaty ;  but  Tissaphemes  was  so  indignant  at  the  proposition,  that  he 
immediately  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

§  6.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  towards  tlie  Laeedsemonians  was  die 
result  of  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  scheming  to  effect  his  return 
to  Athens  by  means  of  his  intrigiies  with  the  Persian  satrap.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  Alcibiades  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  Lacedsemonians.  His  ultra-Athenian  temperament  and  manners 
must  have  been  as  uaweleorae  to  them  as  tlieir  own  slowness  and  gi-avilj 
were  to  him.  The  Spartan  King  Agis,  whose  wife  he  hadseduced,  was 
his  persona!  enemy ;  and  the  Ephor  Endius,  his  chief  protector,  went  out 
of  of&ce  in  412  b.  c.  To  the  preceding  causes  for  private  dislike  was 
now  added  the  want  of  that  rapid  success  which  he  had  promised  to  tlia 
Lacedfemonians  in  the  East.  In  a  man  whose  character  for  deceit  was 
notorious  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  failure  should  excite  a  suspicion  of 
treachery.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponneaians  at  Miletus,  King  Agb 
denounced  Alcibiades  as  a  traitor,  and  persuaded  the  new  Ephors  to  send 
out  instructions  to  put  him  to  death.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  informed 
time  enough  to  make  his  escape  to  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia.  Here  he 
began  to  play  an  anti-Hellenic,  instead  of  his  former  anti-Athenian  gsyne. 
He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap,  and  petsuaded 
him  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Persia  that  either  of  the  Grecian 
parties  should  he  successful,  but  rather  that  they  should  wear  each  other 
out  in  their  mutual  stru^les,  when  Persia  would  in  the  end  succeed  in 
expelling  both.  This  qdvice  was  adopted  by  the  satrap ;  and  in  order  to 
'.any  it  into  execution,  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  inactivity  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  armainonf^  which,  if  vigorously  employed,  was  powerful 
enough  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  With  this  view  the  Lacedie- 
moniaii  commanders  were  first  persuaded  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Phceoiciau  fleet,  which,  however,  was  never  inlended  to  appear.  But  as 
this  was  a  pretext  which  could  not  be  made  avsulable  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  next  argument  was  in  the  more  solid  shape  of  peeimiary  bribes 
administered  to  Astyochus  and  the  other  Spartan  leadera.  Spartan 
virtue,  which  exisfa  rather  in  imagination  than  reality,  was  not  proof 
against  this  seduction.  The  Syracusau,  Hermocratos,— for  a  Sicilian 
squadron  was  co-operating  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  —  was  alone 
found  lo  be  incorrupfible, 

§  7.  Alcibiades,  having  thus  in  some  d^ree  detached  Tissaphemes 
fixnn  the  Lacedsemonians,  now  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
more  for  die  Persian  interest  to  conclude  a  league  with  Athens  than  with 
Sparta ;  since  the  former  state  sought  only  to  retain  her  maritime  depen- 
dencies, wliilst  Sparta  had  held  out  promises  of  liberty  to  every  Grecian 
<dty,  from  which  she  could  not  consistently  recede.  The  only  part  of  his 
advice,  however,  which  the  satrap  seems  to  have  sincerely  adopted,  was 
that  of  playing  off  one  party  against  the  other.  But  about  this  Alcibiades 
did  not  at  ail  concern  himself.  It  was  enough  for  his  views,  which  had 
merely  the  selfish  mm  of  his  own  restoration  to  Athens,  if  he  could  make  it 
appear  that  he  jMJSsessed  sufficient  influence  witli  Tissaphemes  to  procure 
his  assistance  for  the  Athenians ;  and  for  this  the  intimate  terms  on  which 
he  hved  with  the  satrap  seemed  a  sufficient  guarajity.  He  therefore 
began  to  communicate  with  the' Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  and  held  out 
the  hope  of  a  Persian  alliance  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  his  country. 
But  as  he  both  haled  and  feared  the  Athenian  democracy,  he  coupled  his 
offer  with  the  condition  tliat  a  revolution  should  be  effected  at  Athens,  and 
an  oligarcliy  established.  Tlie  Athenian  generals  greedily  caught  at  the 
proposal;  and  though  the  great  mass  of  the  soldiery  were  violently  op- 
posed to  it,  tliey  were  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  when  fold  that  Athens 
could  be  saved  only  by  means  of  Persia.  The  oligarchical  conspirators 
fbrmed  tliemselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  Peisander  was  sent  to  AOiens 
to  organize  the  clubs  in  that  city.  But  the  conspirators  overlooked  the 
feet  that  the  woi'd  of  Alcibiades  was  their  only  security  for  f  lie  co-opera- 
tion of  Persia.  Phrynichus  alone  among  the  Athenian  generals  opposed 
the  scheme;  not  that  he  disliked  oligarchy,  but  that  he  hated  Alcibiades, 
and  saw  through  his  designs. 

§  8.  The  proposition  for  an  oligarchy  which  Peisander  made  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  met  witli  the  most  determined  opposition ;  whilst  the 
personal  enemies  of  Aldbiades,  especially  the  saci'ed  families  of  the 
Eumolpidai  and  Ceryces,  violently  opposed  the  return  of  the  man  who  had 
profaned  the  mysteries.  Tlie  single  hut  imanswerable  reply  of  Peisander 
was,  the  necessities  of  the  republic.     A  i-eluetant  vote  for  a  change  of  con- 
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stitution  was  at  length  extorted  from  (te  people.  Peisaiider  and  ten 
others  were  despatched  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes.  At 
the  same  time  Phi'yiiichus  and  hk  colleague  Seironides  were  deposed  from 
their  command  at  Samos,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Diomedon  and 
Leon.  Before  his  departure  Peisander  had  brought  all  the  oligarchical 
clubs  in  Athens  into  full  activity.  During  his  absence  the  same  task  was 
undertaken  by  Aniiphon,  the  rhetorician.  He  was  assisted  by  Thera- 
menes,  and  subsequently  by  Phrynichus,  who,  after  his  arrival  at  Athens, 
had  become  a  violent  partisan  of  the  oligarchy. 

§  9.  When  Peisander  and  his  colleagues  anived  in  Ionia,  they  infbnned 
Alcibiades  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  establishing  an  oligarchical 
form  of  government  at  Athens,  and  required  him  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
engagement  by  procuring  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia.  But  Alcibiades 
knew  that  he  had  undei  taken  what  he  could  not  perform,  and  now  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  one  of  his  habitual  artifices.  He  received 
the  Athenian  deputation  in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes  himself,  and 
made  such  extravagant  demands  on  behalf  of  the  satrap  that  Peisander 
and  his  colleagues  indignantly  broke  off  the  conference.  They  attributed, 
however,  the  duplicity  of  Alcibiades  to  his  want  of  will,  and  not  to  his 
■want  of  power,  to  serve  them ;  and  they  now  began  to  suspect  that  his 
oligarchical  scheme  was  a  mere  trick,  and  that  in  reality  he  desired  the 
democracy  to  remain,  and  to  procure  his  restoration  to  its  bosom. 

Tissaphernes,  who  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  break  with  the  LacediS- 
monians,  now  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters  loo  far;  and,  as 
they  ah-eady  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  he  furnished  them  with  some  pay,  andi 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  agreed  to  abandon  all' 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quart«ri 
To  tikis  treaty  Phaniabazus  was  also  a  party.  Persia  did  not  waive  her 
claim  to  the  islands,  but  nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  them.  Oa 
these  conditions  the  aid  of  a  Phccnidan  fleet  was  promised  to  tlie  Pelo- 


§  10.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades,  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators procefided  with  tl(e  i-evolution  at  Athens,  in  which  they  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  PSsander,  with  Ave  of  the  envoys,  returned  to  Athens 
to  complete  the  work  they  had  begun;  the  rest  were  sent  to  estahhsh 
oligarchies  among  the  allies.  The  leadei-s  of  the  army  at  Samos  began  a 
similar  movement  in  that  island.  Then"  first  step  was  the  gratuitous  mur- 
der of  Hyperholus,  an  Athenian  demagogue  who  had  been  ostracized  some 
yeai-s  before,  and  who  was  now  residing  at  Samos,  though  apparently 
without  possessing  any  influence  there.  But  the  new  commandera,  Dio- 
medon and  Leon,  were  favorable  to  the  democracy,  and  they  found  by 
personal  inquiry  that  the  great  majority  of  the  creWs,  and  especially  that 
of  the  puhKc  trireme  called  the  Paralus,  were  ready  to  support  the  ant^ent 
constitution.    Accordingly,  when  tlie  oligarchs  rose,  they  were  overpowered 
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by  superior  numbers ;  thirty  of  them  were  IdEed  in  the  contest,  and  tlirec 
were  subsequently  indicted  and  banished. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  after  the  departure  of  Peisander,  the  council 
of  Probuli,  as  well  as  many  leading  citizens,  had  joined  the  oligarchs. 
Their  attacks  upon  the  democracy  were  not  open,  but  were  conducted  by 
means  of  depreciating  speeches  respecting  its  costliness,  through  the  pay 
given  to'  the  dicasts  and  others  dischai^ing  civil  offices,  which,  it  was 
represented,  the  state  could  no  longer  afford.  They  did  not  venture  to 
propose  the  entire  abolition  of  the  democracy,  but  merely  a  modification  of 
it,  by  restricting  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  to  five 
thousand.  But  even  this  proposition  was  never  intended  to  be  carried 
into  esecutioa.  Those  who  stood  forward  to  oppose,  the  scheme  were 
privately  assassinated,  A  reign  of  terror  now  commenced.  Citizens  were 
continusdly  Ming ;  yet  no  man  could  tell  whose  hand  struck  the  blow,  or 
whose  turn  might  come  next, 

§  11.  The  return  of  Peisander  was  tiie  signal  for  consummating  tlie 
revolution.  He  proposed  in  the  assembly,  and  carried  a  resolution,  that  a 
committee  of  ten  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  constitution,  which 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  people.  But  when  the  day 
appointed. for  that  purpose  anived,  the  assembly  was  not  convened  in  the 
Pnyx,  but  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus,  a  village  upwards  of  a. 
mile  from  Athens.  Here  the  conspirators  eould  plant  their  own  partissms, 
and  were  less  likely  to  be  overawed  by  superior  numbers.  The  Graphi 
jParaitomon  (ypa/pii  mipav6iia»),  or  action  against  those  who  proposed  any 
unconstitutional  measure,  having  first  been  repealed,  Peisander  obtained 
Ijie  assent  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  revolutionary  changes :  —  1.  The 
abolition  of  all  the  existing  magistK^ciea ;  2.  The  cessation  of  all  payments 
for  the  discharge .  of  civil  functions ;  3.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
five  peigons,  who  were  to  name  mnoty-^Y.^  more ;  each  of  the  hundred 
thus  constituted  to  choose  three  persons;  the  body  of  Four  Hundred  thus 
formed  to  be  an  irresponsible  government,  holding  its  sittings  in  the 
Senate-House.  The  Four  Hundred  wero  to  convene  the  select  body  of 
five  thousand  citizens  whenever  they  tliought  proper.  Nobody  knew  who 
these  five  thousand  were,  but  they  answered  two  purposes,  namely,  to 
give  an  air  of  greater  popularity  to  the  government,  as  well  as  to  overawe 
the  people  by  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  strength, 

5  12,  The  government  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  estabhsh  itself  by 
■force.  A  body  of  hoplites  having  been  posted  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
Senate-House,  the  Four  Hundred  entei-ed  it,  each  with  a  dagger  concealed 
Amder  his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  body-^uard  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  youths,  ilie  instruments  of  the  secret  assassinations  already  men- 
tioned. The  ancient  Senate  was  dismissed,  but  the  pay  due  to  the  mera- 
hers  was  offered,  and  hasely  accepted.  Thus  perished  the  Athenian 
democracy,  after  an  exi=lence  of  nearly  a  century  since  its  establishment 
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by  Cleisthenes.  The  revolution  was  begun  from  despair  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  Athens,  and  from  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Persia ;  but  it 
was  carried  out  through  the  nmcliinations  of  Antiphon  and  his  accomplices 
after  that  delusion  had  ceased,       \ 

-  Having  divided  themselves  into  Prytaniaa  or  sections,  and  installed 
themselves  with  saciifice  and  prayer,  the  Four  Hundred  proceeded  to  put 
to  death  or  impnson  the  most  formidable  of  their  polilical  eneiflies.  Their 
next  step  was  to  make  overtures  for  peace  to  Agis.  The  Spartan  ting, 
however,  beheved  that  the  revolution  was  not  safely  established,  and  pre- 
ferred an  attempt  to  capture  the  city  during  the  dissensions  by  which  he 
supposed  it  to  be  torn.  But  on  marching  up  to  the  walls  he  found  them 
careflilly  guarded,  and  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
A  second  application  of  the  Four  Hundred  met  witli  a  better  recepfion, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  send  to  Sparta. 

§  13.  The  .ftiilure  of  the  revolution  at  Samos  was  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  success  of  the  revolution  at  Athens ;  but  the  Four  Hundred  despatched 
envoys  to  that  island,  with  instructions  to  malse  tiie  matter  as  palatable 
as  possible.  These,  however,  had  been  forestalled  by  Chsereas.  Under 
the  impression  that  the  democracy  still  existed  at  Athens,  Chasreas  had 
been  sent  lo  the  city  from  Samos  in  the  Paralus  with  the  news  of  the 
counter-revolution  in  the  island.  But  when  the  Paralus  arrived,  the 
Four  Hundred  had  already  been  installed ;  whereupon  some  of  her  demo- 
cratic crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  rest  transferred  t«  an  ordinMy 
trireme.  Chtereas  himself  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  to  Samos, 
where  he  aggravated  the  proceedings  at  Athens  by  additions  of  his  own, 
and  filled  the  ai-my  with  uncontrollable  wtath.  At  the  instance  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus,  a  meeting  was  called  in  which  Hie  soldiers  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  democi-acy,  to  continue  the  war  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  to  put  down  the  usurpers  at  Atliens.  ,  The  whole  army, 
even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ohgarchical  movemeota,  were  swom 
to  uphold  these  principles ;  and  to  every  male  Samian  of  military  ago  a 
anular  oath  was  administered.  Thus  the  Athenian  democracy  continued 
to  exist  at  Samos  alone.  The  soldiers,  laying  aside  for  a  while  their  mili- 
tary character,  constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly  of  tiie  people, 
deposed  several  of  their  otficers,  and  appointed  otliers  whom  they  could 
better  tiust.  Tlie  meeting  resounded  with  patriotic  speeches.  Thraay- 
bulus  and  Tinaiylluh  weie  appointed  to  the  chief  command  ■  die  former  of 
whom  propo  el  the  leturn  of  Aleibiades  who  it  was  beheved,  was  now 
able  and  willing  to  ail  the  democratic  cause  with  the  gold  and  forces  of 
Persia  After  cun  i  lerable  opposition  the  proposal  w  as  agreed  to ;  Alei- 
biades WIS  broight  to  S«imos  and  mtiodueed  to  the  issembly,  where,  by 
his  magmflt,ent  ];romi=es  and  rxtia^ag'mt  boasts  lespeeting  his  influence 
with  Ti'ii.iphi'ines  he  m^  more  aucceoded  in  dpcenmg  the  Atl^cnians. 
The  accomihshel  tiiita   was,  el  cted  one  of  the  ,f nerals,  and,  in  pur- 
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suance  of  his  artful  policy,  begau  to  pasa  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Samoa  and  Magnesia,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  both  the  satrap  aad  the 
Athenians  with  a  reciprocal  idea  of  his  influence  with  either,  and  of 
instilling  distrust  of  Tisaaphemes  into  the  minds  of  the  Peloponnesians, 

§  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Samos  when  the  envoys  from  the 
Four  Hundred  arrived.  They  were  invited  by  the  generab  to  make  their 
communication  to  the  assembled  troops ;  but  so  gi'cat  was  the  antipathy 
manifested  towards  them,  that  they  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing.  Their 
presence  revived  a  proposition  which  had  been  started  befoi-e,  —  to  sail  at 
once  to  Athens,  and  put  down  the  oligarohy  by  force.  By  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  seconded  by  Thrasybulus,  this  proposal  w^,  however,  again 
discarded.  The  envoys  were  sent  back  to  Athens  with  the  answer  that 
the  army  approved  of  the  Ave  thousand,  but  tliat  the  Four  Hundred  must 
resign  and  reinstate  the  ancient  Senate  of  Five  Hundred. 

§  15.  At  the  first  news  of  the  re-eatahiiahment  of  democi'acy  at  Samoa, 
distrust  and  discord  had  broken  out  among  the  Four  Hundred.  Anliphon 
and  Phrynichus,  at  the  head  of  the  exti-eme  section  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  were  for  admitting  a  Lacedemonian  gaiTison ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
further  that  object,  actually  caused  a  fort  to  bei  erected  at  Eetionea,  a 
tongue  of  land  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  the  Peirseus.* 
But  others,  discontented  with  their  share  of  power,  began  to  affect  more 
popular  sentiments.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  Theramenes  and 
Aristoci-ates,  the  former  of  whom  began  to  uisist  on  the  necessity  for  call- 
ing the  shadowy  body  of  five  thousand  into  a  real  existence.  As  the 
answer  from  Samos  very  much  strengthened  tliis  parly,  their  opponents 
found  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  and  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten 
others,  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Sparta,  witli  offers  to  put  the  Laeedte- 
monians  in  possession  of  the  Peineus.  The  latter,  however,  with  their 
usual  slowness,  or  perhaps  from  a  auspidon  of  treachery,  let  shp  tlae 
golden  opportunity.  All  they  could  be  induced  to  promise  was,  that  a  fleet 
of  forty-two  triremes  should  hover  near  the  Peirteus,  and  watch  a  favor- 
able occasion  for  seizing  it.  The  feUure  of  this  mis^on  was  another  blow 
to  the  party  of  Phrynichys ;  and  shortly  afterwai-ds  that  leader  himself 
was  assassinated  in  open  daylight  whilst  leaving  the  Senate-Hoose.  Some 
hopUtes,  of  the  same  tribe  as  Aristocrates,  now  seized  the  fort  at  Eetionea- 
Theramenea  gave  his  sanction  to  the  demolilion  of  the  fort,  which  was 
foi-thwith  accomplished ;  whilst  tlie  inability  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  pre- 
vent it  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  power,  or  rather  of  their  weakness. 

§  16.  The  Four  Hundred  now  appear  to  have  taken  some  steps  to  call 
the  five  thousand  into  existence.  But  it  was  loo  late.  Tile  leaders  of  the 
counter-revolution,  entering  armed  into  the  theatre  of  ©iOt^su^  at  the 
Peineus,  formed   a  democratic  assembly  under  tlie  old'  forms,  which 
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adjouniRd  to  the  Anayeuin,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  immediately  under 
the  Aci-opolia.  Here  tke  Four  Hundred  sent  deputies  to  negotiate  Tvitli 
them,  and  another  assembly  was  appointed  to  he  held  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus ;  but  just  as  they  were  meeting  the  news  arrived  that  the  Lace- 
diemonian  fleet  was  approaching  the  Pciraeus.  The  Athenians  were 
immediately  on  the  alert,  and  the  l-acedienionian  admiral,  perceiving  no 
signs  of  assistance  from  within,  doubled  Cape  Sanium  and  proceeded  to 
Oropus.  It  was  now  plain  that  their  object  was  to  excil«  a  revolt  in 
Euboea.  In  all  ha3t«  the  Athenians  launched  an  inadequate  fleet  of 
thirty-sis  triremes,  manned  by  inexperienced  ci-ews.  At  Eretria  in 
Eabcea  it  was  encountered  by  the  Lacediemonian  fleet,  and  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  ships.  Eubcea,  supported  by  the 
Iiacedcemonians  and  Bteotians,  then  revolted  from  Athena. 

§  17.  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Athenians  on  receiving  this  news. 
.  The  loss  of  Euhffia  seemed  a  death-blow.  The  Lacedemonians  might  now 
easily  blockade  the  ports  of  Athens  and  starve  her  into  surrender;  whilst 
the  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  doubtless  co-operate  with  the 
enemy.  But  from  this  fate  they  were  again  saved  by  the  characteristic 
slowness  of  theiLacedEempnians,  wjio  confined  themselves  to  securing  the 
conquest  of  Eiibcea. '  Thus  left  \unm6iegted,  the  Athenians  convened  an 
assembly  in  the  Pnyx.  Votes  were  passed  for  deposing  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  five  thousand,  o£ 
whom  every  citizen  who  could  furnish  a  panoply  might  be  a  member.  In 
short,  the  old  constitution  was  restored,  except  that  the  frimchise  was 
restricted  to  five  thousand  citizens,  and  payment  for  the  discharge  of  civil 
fiinctJons  abolished.  In  subsequent  assemblies,  the  Archons,  the  Senate, 
and  other  institutions  were  revived ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  recall  Alci- 
biades  and  some  of  his  friends.  The  number  of  the  five  thousand  was 
never  exactly  observed,  and  was  soon  enlarged  into  universal  citizenship. 
Thus  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  ^ter  a  i-eign  of  four  months. 
Theramenes  stood  forward  and  impeached  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
oligarchical  party,  on  the  ground  of  their  embassy  to  Sparta.  Most  of 
them  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  Athena ;  but  Antiphon  and 
Archiptolemua  were  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the 
admiration  excited  by  the  speech  of  the  former  in  his  defence.  The  rest 
were  aiTMgned  in  their  absence  and  condemned,  their  houses  razed,  and 
their  property  confiscated.* 

*  Tlmoytlldea  (Lib.  VIIL  66)  statea  tliat  Anliphoii  made  the  ablest  defence  that  liad  ever 
been  heard  down  to  his  time.  The  houses  of  ArohiptolemnB  and  Antiphon  wore  razed  (o 
the  gconnd,  and  on  Ihe  columns  marking  the  boundaries  of  their  lola  ware  inscribed 
tiie  words,  "  Archiptolemus  and  Antiphon,  the  two  traitors."  —  En. 
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One  of  the  Cucjatiilas  supportiiig  tlis  southern  portico  of  the  Ei'eohthaura. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

IPROM  THE  FALL    OP  THE   FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS  tO  THE  BAITLE 
OF  ^GOSPOTAMI. 

4  I.  State  of  the  Balligerents.  ^  2.  Defent  of  tlie  Telopomiesiaiis  at  Cjnossema.  5  a.  Cap- 
ture of  Cyzioua  by  the  Atheniana,  and  Second  Defeat  of  Uie  Peloponnesians  at  Abydos. 
^4.  Arrest  of  Alcibiadee  by  Tlssi^ifLemeB,  and  his  snbuequeiit  Escape.  Signal  Defeat. of 
tlie  Pelopoiineaians  at  Cyzicns.  k  5.  The  Athankms  Masters  of  the  Boapoms.  The 
LftoedienionianB  propose  a  Paace,  which  Is  rejected.  5  B.  PhnmabaznR  nsaieta  the  I.ace- 
dsemonlana.  \  7.  Capture  of  Chaloedoii  and  Byiaiitium  by  the  Athenians.  ^  S.  Ketam 
of  Aloibiodes  to  Athens.  ^9.  He  escortE  the  Sacred  Procession  to  Elensia.  ^  10  Cyras 
cornea  down  to  the  Coast  of  Asia.  Lyaandtir  appointed  Commander  of  the  Peioponnesian 
Fleet.  4  11.  Interview  between  Cyrus  and  Lysander.  "^  13.  Aiblbiades  at  Samog. 
Defmt  of  Antlochus  at  Notium.  4  18.  Alcibi  Aet  '  dib  niased  4  14  Ljiander  super- 
ceded by  CallioratJdas.  EnereeHo  Measures  of  the  Latter  5  IS  Defeat  of  Conon  at 
Mytilene,  and  Inyeatment  of  that  Town  by  Calhc  at  das  §  16  Esc  terns  t  at  Athens 
and  Equipment  of  a  large  Fleet.  \  17.  Battle  of  Arg  nu  »  Defeat  and  Death  of  Calli- 
oraHdas.  §  18.  Arraignment  and  Condenmaton  of  the  Athe  an  Ge  erals.  4  19.  He- 
appolntment  of  Lysander  as  JVotisj-cAm!.  ^  ■>  "^  ege  of  Lampsac  '  and  Battle  of 
.Sgaspotarni. 

§  1.  It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  wai,  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
tending  parties.     The  sti'uggle  had  become  wholly  maritime.     Although 
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the  Lacedtemonians  occupied  at  Decelea  a  strong  post  within  sight  of 
Athens,  yqt  their  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  besieging  towns  prevented 
them  from  making  any  regular  attempt  to  capture  that  dty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  reverses  sustained  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  disabled 
them  from  carrying  the  war,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Yet  tliey  stiU  possessed  a  tolerable  fleet,  with  whieh  (hey  were 
endeavoring  to  msuntain  their  power  in  the  ^gean  and  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Asia  JVEnor.  Thfe  was  now  become  the  vital  point  where  they 
had  to  struggle  for  empire,  and  even  for  existence ;  for,  since  llie  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  maritime  power  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had 
become  almost  equal  to  the  mai-itime  power  of  Athens.  They  now  put  to 
sea  with  fleets  generally  larger  than  the  fleets  of  the  Athenians  j  and  their 
ships  were  handled,  and  naval  man03uvi-es  executed,  with  a  skill  equal  to 
that  of  their  rivals.  The  great  attention  whicli  the  Lacedfemouians  had 
bestowed  on  navfJ  affairs  is  evinced  by  the  importance  info  which  the  new 
ofSce  of  the  Mavarckia  *  had  now  risen  amongst  them.  The  Navarchvs  * 
enjoyed  a  power  even  superior,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  that  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  since  he  ivas  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  Ephors ;  but  his  tenure  of 
office  was  limited  to  a  year.  From  this  state  of  things  it  resulted  that  the 
remainder  of  the  war  had  to  be  decided  on  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  and  it  will 
assist  the  memory  to  conceive  it  divided  into  four  periods ;  1.  The  war  on 
the  Hellespont  (which  must  be  taken  to  include  the  Propontis,  whither  it 
was  transferred  soon  after  tlie  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens) ;  2.  From 
the  Hellespont  it  was  ti'ansteiTed  to  Ionia;  3.  From  Ionia  to  Lesbos; 
4.  Back  to  the  Hellespont,  where  it  was  finally  decided. 

§  2.  Mindarus,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  dis- 
gusted at  length  by  the  often-broken  promises  of  Tissaphemes,  and  the 
scanty  and  irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail  fi'om  Miletus  and 
proceeded  to  tlie  Hellespont,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  satrap 
Phamabazus,  and  of  effecting,  if  possible,  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  tliat  quarter.  Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  TlirasyUus.  In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in  August, 
411  fi.  c),  in  the  famous  straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  though  with  a  smaller  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected  a  , 
trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  near  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  the 
Trojan  queen,  Hecuba.  After  this  defeat  Mindarus  sent  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  at  Eubtea,  whieli,  however,  was  overtjiken  by  a  violent  storm 
near  the  headUuid  of  Mount  Athos,  and  totally  destroyed.  But  though 
this  cii-eumstance  afforded  some  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an- 
annoying  enemy  from  her  shores,  it  did  not  enable  her  to  regain  possession 
of  Eubtea.  The  Eulxeans,  assisted  by  the  Bceotians,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chalds  and  other  cities,  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  deprived  Eubcea  of  its  insular  cliaracter. 
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§  3.  The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  at  Cynoasenia  by  the 
reduction  of  Cyzicus,  which  liad  revolted  from  them.  A  month  or  two 
afterwM^a  another  obstinate  engagement  took  place  between  the  Peiopon- 
neaian  and  Athenian  fleets  near  Abydos,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  ami 
was  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athenians  by  the  arrival  of  Alcibi- 
ades  with  his  squadron  of  eighteen  ships  from  Samos.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships  were  run  ashore,  where  tliey  were  defended,  witli  gi-eat  per- 
sonal exertion,  by  Pharnabaaus  and  his  troops. 

§  4.  Shortly  after  this  battle  Tissaphernes  arrived  at  the  Hellespont 
with  the  view  of  concUiating  the  offended  Peloponnesiana.  He  was  not 
only  jealous  of  tlie  assistance  which  the  latter  were  now  rendering  to 
Pharnabazus,  but  it  is  also  evident  tliat  his  temporizing  policy  had  dis- 
pleased the  Persian  eourL  This  appears  from  his  conduct  on  the  pi-esent 
occasion,  as  weU  as  fi'om  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Cyrus  to  the 
supreme  command  on  tbe  Asiatic  coast,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
relate.  When  AJcibiades,  who  ima^ned  that  Tissaphernes  was  still 
favorable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  waited  on  him  with  the  customary 
presents,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  satrap,  and  sent  in  custody  to 
Sardis.  At  the  end  of  a  montli,  however,  he  contrived  to  escape  to 
Clazomenfe,  and  again  joined  tbe  Athenian  fleet  early  in  the  spiing  of 
410  B.C.  Mindarus,  irith  the  assistance  of  Pharnabazus  on  the  land  side, 
was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  which  the  Athenian  admirals 
delennined  to  relieve.  Having  passed  up  the  Hellespont  in  the  night, 
fhey  assembled  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus.  Here  Alcibiades  addressed 
the  seamen,  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the 
Persians,  and  must  be  prepared  to  act  with  the  greatest  vigor  both  by  sea  ' 
and  land.  He  then  saOed  out  with  his  squadron  towards  Cyzicus,  and  by 
a  pretended  flight  inveigled  Mindarus  to  a  distance  from  the  harhor; 
whilst  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Thrasybulua 
and  Thraayllus,  being  favored  by  hazy  weather,  stole  between  Mindarus 
and  the  harbor,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  tbese  cii-cumstances  the  Spar- 
tan commander  ran  his  vessels  ashore,  where,  with  the  assistance  of 
Pharnabazus,  he  endeavored  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  tlie 
Athenians.  Alcibiades  having  landed  hia  men,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Mindarus  was  slain,  the  Lacediemonians  imd  Persians  routed,  and  the 
whole  Peloponnesiaa  fleet  captui-ed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan 
ships,  which  Hermocrates  caused  to  be  burnt  The  severity  of  this  blow 
was  pictured  in  the  laconic  epistle  in  winch  Hippocrates,  the  se^nd  in 
command,*  announced  it  lo  tlie  Ephors :  "  Our  good  luck  is  gone;  Minda- 
rus is  slain ;  the  men  are  starving ;  we  know  not  what  to  do." 

§  5.  The  results  of  this  victory  were  most  important.  Perinthus  and 
Selymhria,  as  weO  as  Cyzicus,  were  recovered;  and  the  Athenians,  once 

*  Called  Epkfiikiis  {'EmimAiis)  or  "Secretary  "  in  tJ.e  Lncedu:moTiiaii  fleet. 
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i  of  the  Propontis,  fortified  the  town  of  Chrysopolis,  over 
against  Byzantium,  at  tlie  entrance  of  Ihe  Bosporus ;  re-established  tlieir 
toll  of  ten  per  cent,  on  aE  vessels  passing  from  the  Euxine ;  and  left  a 
squadron  to  guard  the  strait  and  collect  the  dues.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
coun^ment  of  the  Lacediemonians  at  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  that  the 
Ephor,  Endius,  proceeded  to  Athena  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  both 
parties  standing  just  as  they  were.  The  Athenian  assembly  was  at  this 
time  led  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  a  lamp-maker,  known  to  us  by  the 
later  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Cleophoa  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  ability ;  but  the  recent  victories  had  inspired  him  with  too  san- 
guine hopes,  and  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  reject  the  terms  proposed 
by  Endius.  Athens  thus  threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  recruiting 
her  shattered  forces,  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need ;  and  to  this  un- 
fortunate advice  must  he  ascribed  the  calamities  which  subsequently  over- 
took her. 

§  6.  Meanwhile  Phariiabazus  was  active  in  affording  the  Lacediemo- 
nians all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  clothed  and  armed  their  seamen, 
furnished  them  with  provisions  and  pay  for  two  months,  opened  to  them 
the  forests  of  Mount  Ida  for  supplies  of  timber,  and  assisted  them  in  build- 
ing new  ships  at  Antandros.  He  helped  them  to  defend  Chalcedon,  now 
besieged  by  Alcibiades,  and  by  his  means  that  town  was  enabled  to  hohl 
out  for  a  long  time.  But  the  Athenians  had  sdready  obtained  their  prin- 
cipal object.  The  possession  of  the  Bosporus  reopened  to  them  the  trade 
of  the  Euxine.  From  his  lofty  fortress  at  Decelea,  the  Spartan  king, 
Agis,  could  descry  the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine  sailing  into  the  harbor 
of  the  Peirffius,  and  felt  how  fruitless  it  was  to  occupy  the  fields  of  Attica 
whilst  such  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  were  continually  finding  tlieir 
way  fo  the  city. 

§  7.  The  yeai-  409  b,  c.  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable  events ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Chalcedon  at  length  surrendered  to  the  com- 
bined Athenian  forces,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  of  Phamabazus  to  save  it. 
Selymbria  was  also  taken  by  Alcibiades  about  the  sEuiie  time.  Byzan- 
tium fell  next.  After  it  had  been  besieged  by  Alcibiades  for  some 
months,  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  408  b.  c,  tlirough  the  treachery  of  a  party  among  its  inhabitants. 

§  8.  These  great  achievements  of  Alcibiades  naturally  paved  the  way 
for  his  return  to  Athens.  In  the  spring  of  407  b.c.  he  proceeded  with 
the  fleet  to  Samos,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Peiraius.  His  reception  was 
far  more  favorable  than  he  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens  flocked  down  to  Peirieus  to  welcome  hun,  and  escorted  him 
to  the  dty.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  assembly  he  pr6tested  bis  innocence 
of  the  impieties  unputed  to  him,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of  his  enemies. 
His  sentence  was  reversed  without  a  dissentient  voice ;  his  confiscated 
property  restored ;  the  curse  of  the  Eumolpidfe  revoked,  and  the  leaden 
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plate  on  wHuh  it  was  engraven  thrown  into  the  sea.  Ho  seemed  to  be  in 
the  present  juncture  the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  the  grandeur  and 
the  empire  of  Athens ;  he  was  accordingly  named  general  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  triremes,  fifteen  hundred  hoplites, 
wid  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  placed  at  Jiis  disposal. 

§  9.  But  whatever  change  eight  years  of  exile  and  his  recent  achieve- 
ments had  produced  in  the  public  feeling  towards  Alcibiades,  it  was  one 
of  forgiveness  railier  than  of  love,  smd  rested  more  on  the  hopes  of  the 
future  than  on  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  The  wounds  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  and  Deeelea,  in  the  revolts 
of  Chios  and  Miletus,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  of  llie 
Four  Hundred,  were  too  severe  to  be  readily  foi^tten ;  and  he  had  still 
many  enemies,  who,  though  siknt  amid  the  general  applause,  did  not  cease 
to  whisper  their  secret  condemnation.  Alcibiades,  however,  disbelieved  or 
disregarded  their  machinations,  and  yielded  liimself  without  reserve  to  the 
breeze  of  popular  favor  which  once  more  filled  his  sails.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  toot  an  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  had 
been  suspected.  Although  his  armament  was  in  perfect  readiness,  he 
delayed  its  sailing  tiD  after  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mystories  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  For  seven  years  the  customary  procession 
across  the  Thriasian  plain  had  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  occupation  at 
Deeelea  by  the  enemy,  which  compelled  the  sacred  troop  to  proceed  by 
sea.  Alcibiades  now  escorted  them  on  their  prepress  and  return  with 
his  forces,  and  thus  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself  with  the  offended 
goddesses  and  witli  their  holy  priests,  the  Eumolpid^. 

§  10.  Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the  stale  of 
a^irs  in  Hie  East.  "We  have  already  seen  that  the  Great  King  was  dis- 
pleas.ed  with  the  vacillating  policy  of  Tissaphemes,  and  had  determined  to 
adopt  mote  energetic  measures  against  the  Athenians.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Alcibiades,  Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  a  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit,  and  animated  with  a  lively  hatred  of  Athens,  had 
arrived  at  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  altered  policy  of 
the  Persian  court;  and  with  that  view  had  been  invested  ivith  the  satra- 
pies of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Phry^a,  and  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  with  the 
military  command  of  all  those  forces  which  mustered  at  Castolus.  The 
arrival  of  Cyrus  opens  the  last  phase  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Another 
event,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  was  the 
.  accession  of  Lysander,  as  Nmarckus,  to  the  command  of  the  Pelopon- 
n^ian  fleet.  Lysander  was  the  third  of  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Sparta  produced  during  the  war.  In  ability,  energy,  and  success  he  may 
be  compared  with  Erasidas  and  Gylippus,  though  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  former  in  every  moral  quality.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  by  descent  a  mothax,  or  one  of  those  LacedEemonians  who  could  nevei 
enjoy  the  full  rights  of  Spartan  citizenship.     The  allurertF'uits  of  money 
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and  of  pleasure  had  no  influence  over  him;  but  Ilia  ambition  was  bound- 
less, and  he  was  wholly  unscrupulous  about  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  gratify  if.  In  purauit  of  bis  objects  he  hesitated  at  neither 
deceit,  nor  perjury,  nor  cruelty,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  laid  it  down  as 
one  of  hia  maxima  in  life,  to  avail  himself  of  the  fox's  skin  where  the 
lion's  failed. 

§  11.  Lyaander  had  taken  up  his  station  at  Ephesus,  with  the  I^acedse- 
monian- fleet  of  seventy  triremes ;  imd  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis,  in 
the  spring1)f  407  b.  c,  he  hastened  to  pay  his  court  to  the  yonng  prince, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favor.  A  vigorous  line  of  action  was 
resolved  on.  Cyrus  at  once  offered  five  hundred  talents,  and  affirmed 
that,  if  more  were  needed,  he  was  prepared  to  devote  his  private  funds  to 
the  cause,  and  even  to  coin  info  money  the  very  throne  of  gold  and  silver 
on  which  he  sat.  In  a  banquet  which  ensued,  Cyrus  drank  to  the  health 
of  Lysander,  and  desired  him  to  name  any  wish  which  he  could  gratify. 
Lysander  immediately  requested  an  addition  of  an  obelus  to  the  daily 
pay  of  the  seamen.  Cyrus  was  surprised  at  so  diaintereated  a  demand. 
Mid  from  that  day  conceived  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  foe 
the  Spartan  commander,  Lysander  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  employed 
hhnself  in  refitting  his  fleet,  and  in  oi^anizing  clubs  in  the  Spartan  m- 
lerest  in  the  cities  of  Asia. 

§  12.  Alcibiades  set  s£ul  from  Athens  in  September.  lie  first  proceeded 
to  Andros,  now  occupied  by  a  Lacediemonian  force;  but,  meeting  with  a 
stouter  resiatfuice  than  he  expected,  he  left  Conon  with  twenty  ships  to 
prosecute  the  siege,  and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  Samos.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  learnt  the  altered  state  of  the  Athenian  relations  with 
Persia.  Being  ill  provided  with  funds  for  carrying  on  Ihe  war,  he  was 
driven  to  make  predatory  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money. 
He  attempted  to  levy  contributions  on  Cym^,  an  unoffending  Athenian 
dependency,  and,  being  repulsed,  ravaged  its  territory ;  an  act  which  caused 
loud  compl^ts  agmnst  him  to  be  lodged  at  Athens.  .  During  his  absence 
on  this  exjfedition,  he  intrusted  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  at  Samos  to  his  pilot, 
AnMochos,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  venture  on  an  action.  Notwith- 
sf^diug  these  orders,  however,  Antiochus  sailed  out  and  brought  the  Pc- 
loponnesian  fleet  to  an  engagement  off  Notinm,  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships,  and  Antiochus  himself  was 
slain.  Among  the  Athenian  armament  itself  great  dissatisfection  was 
growing  up  against  Aldbiades.  Thoagh  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force, 
he  had  in  three  months'  time  accomplished  literally  nothing.  His  debauch- 
eries and  dissolute  conduct  on  shore  were  charged  agiunst  him,  as  well 
as  his  selecting  for  confidential  posts  not  the  men  beat  fitted  for  them,  but 
those  who,  like  Antiochus,  were  tbe  boon  companions  and  the  chosen  as- 
Bocial«s  of  his  revels. 

§  13.  These  accusations  forwarded  to  Athens,  strengthened  by  com- 
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plaints  from  Cyme,  and  fomented  by  his  secret  enemies,  soon  produced  an 
entire  revulsion  in  the  public  feeling  towards  Alcibiades.  It  was  seen 
that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and  that  he  had  relapsed  into  all  his  former 
habits,  iu  the  confidence  that  his  success  and  two  or  three  yeaj;a  of  good 
behavior  had  succeeded  in  recovering  for  him  the  favor  and  esteem  of 
bis  countrymen.  The  Athenians  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from 
his  command,  and  appointed  in  his  place  ten  new  generals,  with  Conon  at 
their  he^d. 

§  14  The  year  of  Lysander's  command  expired  about  the  same  time 
as  the  appointment  of  Conon  to  tlie  Athenian  command.  Through  the 
intrigues  of  Lysander,  his  successor,  Cailicralidas,  was  received  with  dia- 
eatbfaction  both  by  the  Laeediemonian  seamen  and  by  Cyrus.  !Loud 
complaints  were  raised  of  the  impolicy  of  an  annual  change  of  commanders. 
Lysander  threw  all  sorts  of  difficulties  into  the  way  of  his  successor,  to 
whom  he  handed  over  an  empty  cliest,  having  first  repaid  to  Cyrus  all 
the  money  in  his  possession,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  private  loan. 
The  straightforwai-d  conduct  of  CtJlicratidas,  however,  who  summoned  the 
Laeediemonian  commandei-s,  and,  after  a  digniiied  remonstrance,  plainly 
put  the  question  whether  he  should  i-eturn  home  or  remain,  silenced  all 
opposition.  But  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  for  funds.  Cyrus  treated 
hun  with  haughtiness ;  and  when  he  waited  on  that  prince  at  Sardis,  he 
was  dismissed,  not  only  without  money,  but  even  without  an  audience. 
Callicratidas,  however,  had  loo  much  energy  to  be  daunted  by  such  obsta- 
cles. Sailing  with  bis  fleet  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  that  city,  in  a  spirited  address,  all  the  ills  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  exliorted  tliem  to  bestir  themselves  and 
dispense  with  their  alliance.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Milesians 
to  make  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  wliilst  the  leading  men  even  came 
forward  with  private  subscriptions.  By  means  of  this  assistance  he  was 
enabled  to  add  fifty  triremes  to  the  ninety  delivered  to  him  by  Lpander ; 
and  the  Chians  further  provided  him  with  ten  days'  pay  for  the^seamen. 
He  now  sailed  for  I/esbos,  and,  taking  the  town  of  Methymna  by  storm, 
delivered  it  over  to  be  plundered  by  his  men.  He  likewise  caused  all 
the  slaves  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  in  selling  the  Athenian  garrison  and  Me- 
thymnsan  citizens  as  slaves  ;  declaring  that,  soMong  as  he  held  the  com- 
mand, no  Greek  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

§  15.  The  fleet  of  Callicratidas  was  now  double  that  of  Conon.  Like 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  modem  times,  he  clamed  the  sea  as  his  lawful  bride, 
and  warned  Conon  by  a  message  to  abstain  fi«m  his  adulterous  intercourse. 
The  latter,  who  had  ventured  to  approach  Methymna,  was  compelled  to 
run  before  the  superior  force  of  Callicratidas.  Botli  fleets  entered  the 
harbor  of  Mytilene  at  the  same  time,  where  a  battle  en'iued  in  which  Co- 
non lost  thirty  ships,  but  ho  saved  the  remaining  forty  by  hauling  tliem 
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ashore  under  the  wails  of  the  town.  Callicratidas  then  blockaded  Myti- 
lene  both  by  sea  and  land ;  whilst  Cyrus,  on  learning  his  success,  imme- 
diately furnished  him  with  supplies  of  money.  Conon,  however,  contrived 
to  despatch  a  trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  his  desperate  position. 

§  16,  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  received  intelligence  of  the  blockade 
of  MytJlene,  vast  efforts  were  made  for  its  relief;  and  we  leam  with  sur- 
prise, that  in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes  was 
equipped  and  despatehed  from  Peirseus.  The  arinEHneiit  assembled 
Samos,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  scattered  Athenian  ships,  and  by  ci 
tingents  from  the  alHes,  to  the  extent  of  forty  vessels.  The  whole  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  a«l  then  proceeded  to  the  small  islands  of  Argi- 
nusse,  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  feeing  Malea,  the  southeaslem  cape 
Lesbos.  Callici-atidas,  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  took  up  his  station  at 
the  latter  point,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  fifty  ships  to  maintfun  the  blockade 
of  MytJlene.  He  had  thus  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  oppose 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Athenians,  and  his  pilot,  Hermon,  ad- 
vised him  to  retire  before  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  But  Calhcra- 
tidas  replied,  that  he  would  not  disgrace  himself  by  flight,  and  that  if  he 
should  perish,  Sparta  would  not  feel  his  loss. 

§  17.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  drawing  up  (he  Athenian 
fleet.  The  main  strength  was  thrown  info  the  wings,  each  of  which  oon- 
.  siafed  of  sixty  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  each, 
ranged  in  a  double  line.  Tlie  Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  single  extended  line;  a  circumstance  displaying  great  con- 
fidence of  superiority,  and  which  denoted  a  vast  change  in  the  relative 
naval  skill  of  the  parties ;  for  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  war  their  tactics 
had  been  precisely  the  reverse.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  this  occasion  manned  by 
hastily  raised  erews,  who  had  never  been  lo  sea  before ;  whilst  the  Pelo- 
ponnesitui  sailors  had  been  well  trained  by  several  years'  experience. 

The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate.  All  order  was  speedily  lost,  and 
tiie  ships  fought  singly  with  one  another.  In  one  of  these  contests,  Calli- 
cratidas,  who  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel  ready  to  board  the  enemy,  was 
thrown  overboard  by  the  shock  of  the  vessels  as  they  met,  and  perished. 
At  length  victory  began  to  declare  for  the  Athenians.  The  Laeedfemo- 
nians,  after  losing  seventy-seven  vessels,  retreated  with  the  remainder  to 
Chios  and  Phoctea.     The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  twenty-five  vessels. 

Eteonicus  was  now  in  jeopardy  at  Mytilene.  When  informed  of  the 
defeat  of  his  countrymen,  he  directed  the  vessel  which  brought  the  news 
to  put  to  sea  again,  and  (o  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph ; 
whilst,  taking  advantage  of  the  false  impression  thus  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  he  hastily  got  ready  for  sea,  and  reached  Chios  in  safety. 
At  the  same  time  the  blockading  army  was  withdrawn  to  Methymna. 
Conon,  thus  unexpectedly  hberated,  put  to  sea,  and  the  united  fleet  took 
up  their  station  at  Samoa. 
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§  18.  Tiie  batfle  of  Arginusie  led  to  a  deplorable  event,  which  has  for 
ever  sullied  the  pages  of  Atkeniau  history.  At  least  a  dozen  Athenian 
vessels  were'left  floaling  about  in  a  disabled  condition  after  the  battle ;  but, 
owing  to  a  violent  storm  that  ensued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the 
survivors,  or  to  coDect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Eight  of  the 
I  ten  generals  were  summoned' home  to  answer  for  this  conduct;  Conon,  by 
his  situation  at  Mytiien^,  was  of  course  exculpated,  and  Archestratus  had 
died.  Six  of  the  generals  obeyed,  the  summons,  and  were  denounced  in 
the  assembly  by  Theranienes,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundi'ed,  for 
neglect  of  duty.  The  generals  replied,  tliat  they  had  commissioned  TherOf- 
meues  himself  and  Thrasybulua,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  trireme  in 
the  engagement,  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  had  assigned  forty-eight  ships 
to  them  for  tliat  purpose.  Tliis,  however,  was  denied  by  Theramenes ; 
and  unluckily  the  generals,  from  a  feeling  of  kindness  towai'ds  the  latter, 
had  made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  ^eir  public  despatches,  but 
had  attributed  the  abandonment  of  the  foundering  vessels  solely  to  Hie 
violence  of  the  slorm.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  we 
have  no  materials  for  deciding  positively  which  statement  was  txue ;  but 
probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  generals.  Public  feeling,  however, 
ran  very  strongly  against  them,  and  was  increased  by  an  incident  wliich 
occurred  during  their  triaL  After  a  day's  debate  the  question  was  ad- 
journed ;  and  in  the  interval  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  was  celebrated, 
in  which,  according  to  annual  cuslohi,  the  citizens  met  together  according 
to  their  families  and  phratries.  Those  who  had  perished  at  Aipnusfe 
were  naturally  missed  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  usually  cheerful  char- 
acter of  the  festival  was  defoi-med  and  rendered  melancholy  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  appearing  in  black  clothes  and  with  shaven  heads. 
The  passions  of  the  people  were  violently  roused.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  Callixenus,  a  senator,  proposed  th^  the  people  should 
at  once  proceed  to  pass  its  verdict  on  the  generals,  though  they  had  been 
only  partially  heard  in  their  defence ;  and,  moreover,  that  tliey  should  all 
be  included  iii  one  sentence,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a  rule  of  Attic 
law,  known  as  the  psephisma  of  Cannonus,  to  indict  dtiECns  otherwise  than 
individually.  Callixenus  carried  his  motion  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  Euryp- 
tolemus  to  indict  him  for  an  illegal  proceeding  under  the  Graphe  Para- 
nmnon.  Tlie  Prytanes,  or  aerators  of  the  presiding  tiibe,  at  fli-st  refused 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly  in  this  illegal  way  ;  but  their  opposi- 
tion was  at  length  overawed  by  clamor  and  violence.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  honorable  exception.  The  philosopher  Socrates,  who  was  one 
of  the  Prytanes,  refused  to  withdraw  his  protest*     But  his  opposition 


*  Socrates  happened  \a  Iw  President  CEOTioTanjt)  of  the  Piylanes  on  that  day;  and,  bb 
presiding  officer,  Tefmed  to  put  Oie  vole.  The  decision  whs  therefore  adjournod  to  the  neit 
day,  when  a  more  pliant  ofllcec  pat  fcs  vote  and  the  generals  were  condemned —  Ed. 
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.  was  disregarded,  and  the  proposal  of  CaUixenus  was  carried.  The  gen- 
erals were  condemned,  delivered  over  to  the  Eleven  for  execuljon,  and 
compelled  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.  Among  them  waa  Pericles,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  statesman.  The  Athenians  afterwards  repented  of  their 
rash  precipitation,  and  decreed -that  CaUixenus  and  his  accomplices  should 
in  flieir  turn  be  brought  to  trial ;  hut  before  the  appointed  day  they  man- 
aged to  esc^e. 

§  19.  After  the  battle  of  Ai^inusfe  the  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have 
remained  inactive  at  Samos  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cyrus,  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta,  Lysander  again  oh- 
tained  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  405  b.  c.  ;  though  nominally  under  Axacus  as  admiral ;  since  it  was 
contrary  lo  Spartan  usage  that  the  same  man  sliould  be  twice  Navwckus.* 
His  return  to  power  waa  marked  by  more  vigorous  measures.  Fresh  fonds 
were  obtained  from  Cyras ;  the  arreai's  due  to  the  seamen  were  paid  «p ; 
and  new  triremes  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Antandrus,  Oligarchical 
revolutions  were  eflected  in  Miletus  and  other  towns.  Summoned  to  visit 
his  sidt  fiilher  in  Media,  Cyrus  even  delegated  to  Lysander  the  manage- 
ment of  his  sEdra.py  and  revenues  during  his  absence.  Lysander  was  thus 
placed  in  possession  of  power  never  before  realized  by  any  Lacedtemonian 
commander.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  and  his  coadjutors  was 
still  superior  in  numbers,  suid  Lysander  carefully  avoided  an  engagement. 
He  conli'ived,  however,  to  elude  the  Atlienian  fleet,  and  to  cross  the 
.3^;ean  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  where  he  had  an  mterview  with  Agis ;  and, 
proceeding  thence  to  the  Hellespont,  which  Conon  had  left  unguarded,  he 
took  up  his  station  at  Abydos. 

g  20.  The  Athenisuis  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  ravaging  Chios ;  but 
when  they  heard  of  this  movement,  and  tliat  Lysander  had  commenced  the 
siege  of  Lampsacus,  they  inunediately  sailed  for  the  Hellespont.  They 
arrived  too  late  to  save  the  town,  but  they  proceeded  up  the  strait  and 
took  post  at  iEgospotami,  or  the  "  Goat's  River";  a  place  which  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  except  its  vicinity  to  Lampsacus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  channel  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  broad.  It  was 
a  mere  desolate  beach,  without  houses  or  inhabitants,  so  that  all  the  sup- 
pHes  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  or  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  seamen  were  compelled  to  leave  their  ships  in  order  to  obtsun  then* 
meals.  Under  these  ciicumstances  the  Athenians  were  very  desirous  «E 
brining  Lysander  to  an.  engagement.  But  the  Spartan  commander, 
who  was  in  a  strong  position,  smd  abundantly  suppUed  with  provisions, 
waa  in  no  hurry  to  run  any  risks.  In  vain  thd  the  Athenians  sfdl 
over  several  days  in  sueccBsion  to  offer  him  battle ;  they  always  found 
his   ships  rpady  manned,  and  diawn  up  in  too   strong  a  position  to 

*  Lj9ai|[lci  leLPived  the  titlp  ot  EpftoJun      &"e  nolo  on  p.  33S. 
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warrant  an  attack;  nor  could  they  by  all  their  manceuvres  succeed  in 
enfidng  him  out  to  combat.  This  cowardice,  as  they  deemed  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedmmoniana,  begat  a  corresponding  negligence  on 
theire:  discipline  was  neglected,  and  the  men  aUowed  to  straggle  almost 
at  wiU.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alcibiades,  who  since  his  dismissal  re- 
sided in  a  fortress  in  that  neighborhood,  remonstrated  with  the  Athenian 
generals  on  the  exposed  nature  of  the  station  they  had  chosen,  and 
Mvised  them  to  proceed  to  Sestos.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
taunts  and  insults.  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander,  having  watched 
an  opportunity  when  the  Athenian  seamen  had  gone  on  shore  and  were 
dispersed  over  the  country,  rowed  swiftly  across  the  strait  with  all  his 
ships.  He  found  the  Athenian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve 
vessels,  totally  unprepared,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of 
it,  without  having  occasion  to  strike  a  smgle  blow.  Of  the  hundred  ^d 
eighty  ships  which  composed  the  fleet,  only  the  trireme  of  Conon  himself, 
the  Paralus,  and  e^ht  or  ten  other  vessels,  succeeded  in  escaping.  Conon 
was  afraid  fo  return  to.  Athens  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  All  the  Athenian  prisonere, 
amountmg  to  three  or  four  thousand,  together  with  the  generals,  were  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Lysander,  in  retaliation  for  the  cnielty  wilh  which  the 
Athenians  had  treated  the  prisoners  they  had  lately  made. 

By  this  momentous  victory,  which  was  suspected  "to  have  been  achieved 
through  the  corrupt  connivance  of  some  of  the  Athenian  generals,  the  con- 
test on  the  Hellespont,  and  virtually  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  The  cioshig  scene  of  tlie  catasd'ophc  was  enacted  at  Athena 
itself;  but  the  fate  of  the  hnperial  city  must  be  reserved  for  another 
chapt«r. 


Bust  of  the  Poet  Euripides. 
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il-AlMin  at  Athena.  Ja.  Proceedings  of  Lysander.  Capture  of  the  Athenian  Dapenden- 
cira.  ^  S.  MeaaureB  of  the  Athenians.  Athena  invBSted.  {  4.  Embassy  of  Theramenea. 
Conditiona  of  Capitulation.  M-  Lysander  takes  Posaession  of  Athana.  Daafmction  of 
the  Long  WalU,&o.  ^  6.  Eetarn  of  the  OligarchicaJ  Exiles.  Eatablishment  of  the  Thirfy. 
^  T.  Snrrender  of  Samos  and  Triumph  of  Lysander.  5  8.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athena.  ^  9.  Opposition  of  Tlieramenes.  \  10.  Prosoriptlous.  Death  of  Theramenes. 
Ul-  Suppression  of  IntetlectuaJ  Cultnre.  Socrates.  ^12.  Death  of  Alcibiadaa. 
^  18.  Jealousy  of  the  Gceoian  Stataa  towards  Sparta  and  Lysander.  J  14.  Thrasybulua 
atPhyW.  5  16.  Seizure  and  Massacre  of  the  Elausinians.  §  16.  Thrasybnlns  occupies 
Peineus.  Death  of  Critlas.  4  17.  Deposition  of  tiie  Thirty,  and  Establishment  of  the 
Ten.  Eetnm  of  Lysander  to  Athens,  and  Arrival  of  Panaanias.  §  IS,  Peace  with  Thrasy- 
bulns,  and  Evacuation  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians.  4  19.  Eastoratjon  of  the  Demoo- 
raoj.    420.  ArchoiisiupBfEaclides.    Esduotion  of  Elenais. 


g  1.  The  tlefeat  Of  iEgoapotamj,  which  took  pliwiG  about  Septemlier, 
405  B.  c,  was  announced  at  Peirieus  in  the  night,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Paralus.  "  On  that  night,"  says  Xenophon,  "  no  man  slept."  The  dis- 
aster, indeed,  waa  as  sudden  and  as  authentic  as  it  was  vast  and  irre- 
trievahle.     The  proceedings  of  the  dejected  assemlily  which  met  on  the 
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following  day  at  once  showed  that  the  remaining  struggle  was  one  for 
bare  existence.  In  oriier  to  make  the  best  preparations  for  a  siege,  it  was 
resolved  to  block  up  two  of  the  three  ports  of  Alliens,  —  a  pltun  confession 
that  mai'itime  supremacy,  the  sole  basis  of  her  power,  had  depai'ted  ftom 

§'2.  Lysander,  secureof  an  easy  triumph,  was  in  no  haste  to  gather  it  by 
force.  The  command  of  the  Euxine  enabled  him  to  control  the  supplies  of 
Athens ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  few  weeks  of  famine  must  decide  her  fall. 
With  the  view  of  hastening  the  catastrophe,  he  compelled  the  garrisons  of 
aU  the  towns  wliich  surrendered  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  arms,  but  of  hunger ;  and  an  additional  garrison,  so  far 
from  adding  to  her  strength,  would  complete  her  weakness.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  insecure  foundation  of  her  power !  A  naval  defeat  in  a 
remote  quarter  liad  not  only  deprived  her  of  empii-e,  but  was  about  to 
render  her  in  turn  a  captive  and  a  subject. 

Lysander  now  sailed  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenian  towns, 
which  fell  one  after  another  into  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before 
them.  In  all  a  new  form  of  government  was  established,  consisting  of  an 
oligarchy  of  ten  of  tiie  citizens,  caUed  a  decarchy,  under  a  Sparton  hap- 
most.  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  Mytilene,  surrendered  to  Lysander  him- 
self; whilst  Eteonicus  was  despatched  lo  occupy  and  revolutionize  the 
Athenian  towns  in  Thrace.  Amidst  the  general  defection,  Samos  alone 
remaned  :^thful  to  Athens.  All  her  other  dependencies  at  once  yielded 
to  the  Lacediemouians ;  whilst  her  cleruchs  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
possessions  and  return  home.  In  many  places,  tmd  especially  in  Thasos, 
these  revolutions  were  attended  with  violence  and  bloodshed. 

§  S.  The  situation  of  Athens  was  now  more  desperate  even  than  when 
Xerxes  was  advancing  against  her  with  his  countless  host.  The  juncture 
demanded  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  her  dtiaens ;  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  all  debtors, 
accused  persons,  and  state  prisoners,  except  a  few  of  the  more  desperate 
criminals  and  homicides.  The  dtizens  were  then  assembled  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  harmony. 

About  November  Lysander  made  his  appeai'ance  at  .^gina,  with  an 
overwhelming  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  triremes,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
vastate Salamis  and  blockade  Peirseus.  At  the  same  tune  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  was  marched  into  Attica,  and  encamped  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Academia,  at  the  very  gates  of  Athens.*  Famiae  soon  began  to  be 
felt  witliin  the  walls.  Yet  the  Athenians  did  not  abate  of  their  pretensions. 
In  their  proposals  for  a  capitulation,  they  demanded  the  preservalion  of 
their  long  walls,  and  of  the  port  of  Peu-aius.     But  the  Spartan  Ephors,  to 

«  The  words  of  Xanoplioii  are  wpis  Tfjv  jroXtv  foTparoTreStvirtp  ep  t^  'AttaSij/iia,  r^ 
KaX™n(i^  yujivaali^.     U  was  abont  a  milii  nortli  of  the  city — Ed. 
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whom  the  Athenian  envoys  had  been  referred  by  King  Ag^a,  refused  to  ■ 
listen  to  snch  terms,  and  insisted  on  the  demolition  of  the  long  walla  for 
the  apace  of  ten  stadia  at  least.  The  spirit  of  the  people,  however,  was 
stiU  so  unsubdued — though  some  of  t]iemw^^:^fflsil|3r  dying  of  hunger  — ■ 
that  the  senator  Archeatmtus  was  impri^iifepis^^rOppaing  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Ephors ;  and  on  tfe'-moiion  of  Cleophon,  it  was  foiv 
bidden  to  make  any  such  proposal  in  ftiture. 

§  4.  TLei'anienes,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  now  offered  to 
proceed  to  Lysander  for  the  purpose  of  leajning  his  real  intentions  witii 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Atliens ;  taid  as  he  pretended  that  his  pei-sftnal  con- 
nections would  affoi-d  him  great  facilities  in  such  an  undertaking,  his  offer 
was  accepted.  After  wasting  three  montlis  with  Lj-sander,  -r  three  months 
of  ten-ible  suffering  to  the  Athenians, — he  siud  that  Lj-sander  had  then 
informed  liim  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ejiliors  alone  had  power  to  treat 
The  only  construction  tliat  can  be  put  on  this  conduct  of  Theramenea  is, 
that  he  designed  to  reduce  the  Athenians  to  the  last  necessity,  so  Itat  thej 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  If  such  was  his 
object  he  completely  succeeded.  When  he  returned  to  Athena  the  famine 
had  become  so  dreadful,  that  he  was  immediately  aent  back  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  whatever  terms  he  could.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  at  Sparta, 
the  Tliebana,  the  CorintluMis,  and  othera  of  the  more  bitter  enemies  of 
Athens,  ui^ed  the  very  extinction  of  her  name  and  the  sale  of  her  whole 
population  into  slavery.  But  this  proposition  was  resolutely  opposed  by 
the  lacedamonians,  who  declared,  with  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
though  probably  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest  in  converting  Athens 
into  a  useful  dependency,  tliat  tliey  would  never  consent  to  enslave  or  an- 
nihilate a  city  which  had  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  Greece.  The 
terms  which  the  Ephors  dictated,  Mid  which  the  Athenians  were  in  no 
condition  to  refuse,  were,  that  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of 
Peirjeus  should  be  demolished ;  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  aU  their 
foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory ;  that 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war ;  that  they  should  iteidmit  all 
their  exiles ;  and  that  tliey  should  become  allies  of  Sparta.  As  Thera- 
menea re-entered  Atliens,  bearing  in  hia  hand  the  I'oll,  or  scyttde,  which 
contMued  these  terms,  he  was  pressed  upon  by  an  anxious  and  hazard 
crowd,  who,  heedless  of  the  terms,  gave  loud  vent  to  tlieir  joy  that  peace 
was  at  length  concluded.  And  though  there  was  still  a  small  minority  for 
holding  out,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  conditions  was  carried,  and  notified 
to  Lysander. 

§  5,  It  waa  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  b.  C.  404,  that  Lysander 
sailed  into  Peirwus,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Athens  ;  tlie  war,  in 
singular  ctaiformify  with  the  prophecies  current  at  the  be^nning  of  it, 
having  lasted  for  a  period  of  thrice  nine,  or  twenty-seven  years.  The 
I/aced«monian  fleet  and  army  remained  in  possession  of  the  city  till  the 
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conditions  of  its  capitulation  had  been  executed.  Lysander  carried  away 
all  the  Athenian  triremes  except  twelve,  di^troyed  the  nava!  arsenals,  and 
burned  the  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  insolence  of  the  yicfors  added  anoth- 
er blow  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  The  work  of  destruction,  at 
which  Lysander  presided,  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  festival.  Female 
flute-players  and  wi-eatiied  dancers  inaugurated  the  demolition  of  the  sti-ong 
and  pi-oud  bulwarks  of  Atiiens ;  and  as  the  massive  walls  fell  piece  by 
piece,  exclamations  ai-ose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Peloponnesians  that  free- 
dom had  at  lengli  begun  to  dawn  upon  Greece.  The  solidity  of  the  works 
rendered  the  task  of  demolition  a  laborious  one.  Ailer  some  little  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  it,  Lysander  withdrew  with  his  fleet  to  pi'osecute 
the  siege  of  Samos. 

Thiis  fell  imperial  Athens,  in  the  seventy-third  year  after  the  fonnation 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the  origin  of  her  subsequent  empire.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  she  had  doubtless  committed  many  mistakes  and  much 
injustice ;  had  uniformly,  perhaps,  oveixated  the  i-eal  foundations  of  her 
strength,  and  frequently  employed  mijustifiable  means  in  order  to  support 
it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  that  brief  career 
she  had  lisen  by  her  genius  and  her  valor  from  the  condition  of  a  small 
and  subordinate  city  to  he  the  leading  power  in  Greece ;  that  in  the  first 
instance  empire  had  not  been  sought  by  her  ambition,  but  laid  at  her  feet, 
and  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  her ;  that  it  liad  been  accepted,  and  success- 
fully employed,  for  the  most  noble  of  human  purposes,  and  to  avert  an 
overwhelming  deluge  of  barbarism;  and  that  Greece,  and  more  particu- 
larly Athens  herself,  had  been  thus  enabled  to  become  the  motiier  of  re- 
finement, the  nurse  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  founder  of  Eui-opean 
dvUization. 

§  6.  The  fall  of  Athens  brought  back  a  host  of  exiles,  all  of  them  the 
enemies  of  her  democratical  constitution.  Of  these  the  moat  distinguished 
was  Critias,  a  man  of  wealth  and  femily,  the  unde  of  Plato  and  once  the 
intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  distinguished  both  for  his  literary  and  political 
talents,  but  of  unmeasured  ambition  and  unscrupulous  consdence.  Critias 
and  his  companions  soon  found  a  party  with  which  they  could  co-operate. 
A  large  portion  of  the  senatoi-s  were  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  an 
oligarchy ;  of  which  Theramenes  had  already  laid  the  foundation  during 
his  residence  with  Lysander.  Scarcely  was  the  city  surrendered,  when 
this  faction  began  to  organize  its  pWis.  The  political  dubs  met  Mid  named 
a  committee  of  five,  who,  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  were  called 
Ephors.  Their  first  step  was  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  par- 
ty, whom  they  accused  of  a  design  to  overturn  the  peace.  Cleophon  had 
already  fallen,  on  an  accusation  of  neglect  of  raiUlary  duty,  but  in  reality 
from  his  perseverance  hi  opposing  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  way 
being  thus  prepared,  Critias  and  Tlieramenes  invited  Lysander  from  Sac 
mos,  in  order  that  his  presence  might  secure  tUe  success  of  the  movement. 
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It  was  then,  proposed  in  tlie  assembly,  that  a  committee  of  thirty  slioiild 
be  namod  to  draw  up  laws  for  lie  future  government  of  the  city,  and  to 
undertake  its  temporary  administration.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  thirty  nameB  were  those  of  Critiaa  and  Theramenes.  The  proposal 
was  of  course  carried.  Lysander.  himself  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
conteinptaously  told  them  that  they  had  better  take  thought  for  their  per- 
Bonal  safety,  wJiich  now  lay  at  his  mercy,  than  for  their  political  constitu- 
tion. The  committee  thus  appointed  soon  obtained  the  title  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  the  name  by  which  they  have  become  known  in  all  subsequent 

g  7.  After  completing  the  revolution  at  AUiens,  Lysander  returned  to 
Samos.  The  island  surrendered  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  an 
oligarchical  government  was  established,  as  in  the  other  conquered  states. 
Never  had  Greek  commander  celebrated  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  which 
adorned  the  return  of  Lysander  to  Sparta.  He  bronght  with  him  all  the 
prow  ornaments  of  the  numeroua  ships  he  had  taken ;  he  was  loaded  with 
golden  crowns,  the  gitte  of  various  cities  ;  and'  he  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  large  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  taJenls,  the  balance  which  still 
remained  of  the  sums  granted  by  Cyi-us  for  prosecuting  the  war, 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  having  named  aa  entu-ely  new 
Senate,  and  appointed  fresh  magistrates,  proceeded  to  exte;Tninate  some 
of  their  most  obnoxious  opponents.  In  order  to  insure  their  coademnaldon 
the  Thirty  presided  in  person  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pry- 
tanes ;  and  the  senators  were  obliged  to  deposit  their  voting  pebbles  on 
tables  placed  immediately  before  them.  Frequently  even  this  show  of 
legality  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  accused  were  put  to  death  by  the 
mere  oi'der  of  the  Thirty.  But  Critiaa,  and  the  more  violent  party  among 
them,  still  called  for  more  blood ;  and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  it,  pro- 
cured a  Spartan  gamson,  imder  the  hannost  Callibius,  to  be  installed  in 
the  Acropohs.  Besides  this  force,  they  had  an  organized  band  of  assas- 
sins at  their  disposal.  Blood  now  flowed  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Athens  fell,  others  took  to  flight,  A  still  greater  refinement 
of  cunning  and  cruelty  was,  to  implicate  distinguished,  citizens  in  their 
own  crimes  by  making  them  accomplices  in  their  acts  of  violeiice.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  they  sent  for  five  dtizens  to  the  government  house,  and 
ordei-ed  them  with  horrible  menaces  to  proceed  to  Salamis,  and  bring  back 
aa  a  prisoner  an  eminent  Athenian  named  Leon,  Socrates  was  one  of 
the  five,  and  again  did  himself  immortal  honor  by  refiising  to  participate 
in  such  an  act  of  violence. 

§  9.  Thus  the  reign  of  terror  was  completely  estahiiahed.  In  tiie  bosom 
of  the  Thirty,  however,  there  was  a  party,  headed  by  Theramenes,  who 
disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Theramenes  was  long-sighted  and 
dinning,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  former  acts,  and  so  shifting  and  unstable 
in  his  polilical  views  as  to  have  oblained  the  nickname  of  Cothurnus, 
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from  reseiiiblmg  a,  siioe  that  would  fit  eitlier  foot.  But  lie  was  not  unne- 
cessarily and  gi'atuitouely  cruel  j  and  tliougli  he  had  approved  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  those  citizens  whom,  from  thefr  former  political  conduct,  he  deemed 
dangerous  and  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  3tat«  of  things,  yet  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sanction  murder  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
wealth  of  the  yietims.  He  was  also  indined  to  give  the  new  government 
amore  constitutional  form;  and  it. was  at  his  suggestion  tliat  the  Thirty 
were  induced  to  bestow  tlie  franchise  on  three  thousand  citizens,  chosen, 
however,  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own  adherents.  But  thia  show 
of  liberality,  as  managed  by  tlie  majority  of  the  Tliirty,  was  in  reality 
only  a  vehicle  for  greater  oppression  towards  the  remainder  of  the  cilizens, 
All  except  the  chosen  three  tliousand  were  considered  to  be  wifhout  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  might  be  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty;  whilst,  in  order  to  render  them  incapable  of  re- 
sistance, they  were  assembled  under  pret«nce  of  a  review,  during  which 
their  arms  were  seized  by  a  stratagem. 

§  10,  The  Thirty  now  proceeded  more  unsparingly  than  over.-  A  regu- 
lar proscription  took  place.  A  list  was  raade  out  of  those  who  were  to 
bo  slain  and  plundered ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Thirty  were  permitted 
to  insert  in  it  whatever  names  they  pleased.  So  little  was  the  proscripliou 
of  a  political  cliajacter,  that  it  extended  'to  metics  (resident  aliens)  as  well 
as  to  citizens ;  and  under  the  metics  were  included  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
orator,  and  Ma  brother,  Polemarchus.  Thertunenes  stood  aloof  from 
these  atrocities ;  and  when  offered  the  choice  of  a  victim  among  the 
metics,  to  be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  he  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  ofier.  His  moderation  cost  him  his  life.  One  day, 
as  he  entered  the  Senate-House,  Critias  rose  and  denounced  him  as  a 
public  enemy,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  privileged  three  thousand,  and 
ordered  liim  to  be  carried  off  to  instant  death.  Upon  hearing  these  words 
Theramenes  sprang  for  refuge  to  the  altar'in  the  Senate-House ;  but  he 
was  draped  away  by  Satyrus,  the  cruel  and  unscrupulous  head  of  the 
"  Eleven,"  a  body  of  officers  who  carried  into  execution  the  penal  sentence 
of  the  Jaw.  Being  conveyed  to  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the 
fetal  hemlock.  The  constancy  of  his  end  might  have  adorned  a  better 
life.  After  sivallowing  the  draught,  he  jerked  on  the  floor  a  drop  which 
remiuncd  in  the  cup,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  game  called  eottalos, 
exclaiming,  "  This  to  the  health  of  the  gentle  Critias  I " 

§  11.  Thus  released  fi'om  all  check,  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and  his 
colleagues  raged  with  tenfold  violence.  It  has  been  affuTaed  by  sub- 
sequent orators,  that  no  fewer  than  fiftjop  hundi-ed  victims  were  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the^  Thirty ;  and  though  this  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration, the  number  was  undoubtedly  prodigious.  Measures  were 
taken  to  repress  all  intellectual  culture,  and  to  convert  the  government 
into  one  of  brute  force.    A  decree  was  promulgated,  forbidding  the  teach 
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ing  of  "the  art  of  words  " ;  a  phrase  which,  in  its  comprehensive  Greek 
meaning,  inoluded  logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature  in  general,  and  was  more 
particularly  levelled  at  those  ingenious  and  learned  men  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Sophisls."  *  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  had 
commented  with  just  severity  on  the  enormities  perpetitited  hy  the  Thirty- 
He  was  summoned  before  Critias,  and  prohibited  in  fiiture  from  all  con- 
veraation  with  youths.  Socrates  exposed,  in  his  usual  searching  style,  the 
Vf^eness  of  the  command,  and  the  impossibihty  of  its  execution ;  but  this 
only  provoked  the  more  the  rage  of  the  tyrants,  who  dismissed  him  with 
the  hint  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  he  had  passed  upon 

§  13.  Alcibiades  had  been  included  by  the  Thirty  in  the  list  of  exiles ; 
but  the  fate  which  now  overtook  him  seems  to  have  spi'ung  from  the  fears 
of  the  Lacedsemoniaus,  or  perhaps  from  the  personal  hatred  of  Agis. 
After  the  battle  of  .^^ospotami  Alcibiades  felt  himself  insecure  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  and  fled  to  Pharnabazus  in  Phrj'gia,  not,  however, 
without  tlie  loss  ^  much  of  his'  wealth.  He  solicited  from  tlie  satrap  a 
safe-conduct  to  the  court  of  Susa,  iij  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  playing  the 
same  part  as  ^Themistocles.  Phama|>aeus  refused  this  request,  but  per- 
mitted him  to  live  in  Phry^a,  and  assigned  him  a  revenue  for  his  roain- 
tenance.  But  a  scytalS,  or  despatch,,  came  out  from  Sparta  to  Lysander, 
directing  that  Aldbiadea  should  be  put  to  death.  Lysander  communicated 
the  order  to  Pharnabazus.  The  motives  of  the  latter  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  are  not  altogether  clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  demands 
of  the  Spartans  were  supported  by  Cyrus,  who  was  now  forming  designs 
against  his  brother's  throne,  aad  feared  perhaps  that  Alcibiades  would 
reveal  them  at  Susa.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
murder  was  undertaken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  uncle  and  broth- 
er of  Pharnabazus.  They  surrounded  the  house  of  Alcibiades  with  a 
band  of  assassins,  and  set  it  on  flre,  Alcibiades  rushed  out  with  drawn 
aword  upon  his  assiulants,  who  shrank  from  his  attack,  but  who  slew  him 
from  a  distance  with  their  javelins  and  arrows.  Timandra,  a  female  with 
whom  he  hved,  performed  to^vards  his  body  the  last  of^ees  of  duty  and 
affection.  Thus  perislied  miserably,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  but  not  one  of  the  greatest,  characters  in  Grecian 
history.  Alcibiades  was  endowed  with  most  of  those  qualities  which  serve 
to  constitute  greatness.  He  possessed  talent,  ambition,  enterpi-ise,  cour- 
age, great  presence  of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  emei^encies ; 
.  but  all  these  were  marred  and  rendered  pernicious,  instead  of  profitable,  to 

*  The  term  Sopliiat,  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  genarally  designated  the  oliaractec  now  signi- 
Jlad  by  the  word.  In  earlier  iinies  it  was  applied  to  thoss  who  studied  wisdom  und  science. 
Socrataa  was  the  most  forraidaWe  opponent  of  the  Sophists  of  his  ^e.  The  Thirty  Tyrants 
classed  all  thinkers  under  this  name,  as  Nupoleon  oonCemptaOusIy  calls  those  of  his  time 
ideologafs,  —  Ed. 
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himself  and  to  his  country,  by  profligacy,  selfishness,  pride,  rapacity,  and 
utter  want  of  principle.  "With  qualities  which,  properly  applied,  mifht 
have  rendered  him  the  greatest  benefector  of  Athens,  he  contrived  to 
attain  the  infamous  distinction  of  being  that  citizen  who  had  inflicted  upon 
her  the  most  signal  amount  of  damage. 

S  13.  Meantime  an  altered  state  of  feeling  wm  springing  up  in  Greece. 
Athena  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fe'u-  or  jealousy,  and  those  feelings 
began  now  to  be  directed  towards  Sp-uti.  That  state  persisted  in  retain- 
ing the  large  amount  of  booty  acquired  by  the  war;  and  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Corinthians  sent  m  their  claim,  it  was  resented  almost  as  an 
insult.  Yet  in  the  monument  erected  at  Delplii  iii  commemoration  of  the 
victory  at  iEgospotami,  Lysander  had  not  only  caused  his  own  statue  in 
bronze  to  be  erected,  but  also  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  con- 
tingents. Lysander  had  risen  to  a  height  of  unparalleled  power.  He 
was  in  a  manner  idolized.  Poets  showered  their  praises  on  him,  and 
even  altara  were  raised  in  his  honor  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  Ephe- 
sians  set  up  his  statue  in  tlie  famous  temple  of  their  goddess  Ai-temis ;  the 
Samians  did  the  like  at  Olympia,  and  altered  the  name  of  their  principal 
festival  from  Her«a  to  Lysandria.  In  the  name  of  .Sparta  he  exercised 
almost  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  cities  he  had  reduced,  including 
Athens  itself.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  the  freedom 
promised  by  the  Spartans,  only  another  empire  had  been  established,  whilst 
Lysander  was  even  meditating  fo  extort  from  the  subject  cities  a  yearly 
tribute  of  one  thousand  talents.  And  all  these  oppressions  were  rendered 
still  more  intolerable  by  the  overweening  pride  and  harshness  of  Lysan- 
der'a  demeanor, 

§  li.  Even  in  Sparta  itself,  the  conduct  of  Lysander  was  be^ning  to 
inspire  disgust  and  jealousy.  Fausanias,  son  of  Plistoanax,  who  was  now 
king  with  Agis,  as  well  as  the  new  Ephors  appointed  in  September,  b.  c. 
40i,  disapproved  of  his  proceedings.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  them- 
selves were  beginnmg  to  sympathize  with  Athens,  and  to  regard  the  Thirty 
as  mere  instruments  for  supporting  the  Spartan  dominion ;  whilst  Sparta 
in  her  turn  looked  upon  them  as  the  tools  of  Lysauder's  ambition.  Many 
of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  found  refuge  in  Bceotia;  and  one  of  themj 
Thrasybulus,  with  the  aid  of  Ismenias  and  other  Thcban,  citizens, 
starting  fi'om  Thebes  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles,  seized'  the 
fortress  of  Phyle,  in  tlie  passes  of  Mount  Fames  and  on  the  direct  road  to 
Athens.  The  Thirty  marched  out  to  attack  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacedfemoniau  gaitison,  the  three  thousand  enfi-anchiscd  citizens,  and 
aU  the  Alihenian  knights.  But  their  attack  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  A  timely  snow-storm,  by  compelling  the  Thirty  to  retreat,  relieved 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  from  a  threatened  blockade,  and  enabled  him 
to  obtain  reinforcements  idiich  raised  his  little  garrison  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred.    In  a  subsequent  rencon.tre  Thrasybulus  suiiirised  at  day- 
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break  a  body  of  Spartan  hoplitea  and  Athenian  horse  that  had  been  sent 
against  him ;  and,  after  killing  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spartans, 
carried  off  a  considerable  stoi-e  of  aims  and  provisions  to  Phyl^. 

§  15.  Symptoms  of  wavering  now  began  to  be  perceptible,  not  only 
arooag  the  three  thousand,  but  even  among  the  Thirty  themselves  ;  and 
CriiJas,  fearful  tliat  power  was  slipping  from  bis  gi-asp,  resolved  to  secure 
Salamis  and  Eleusis  as  places  of  refuge.  All  the  Eleusinians  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  accordingly  seized  and  carried  to  Athena,  and  their 
town  occupied  by  adherents  of  the  Thirty.  The  same  was  done  at  Salamis. 
Crilias  then  convoked  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights  in  the  Odeum, 
wliich  he  had  partly  filled  with  Lacedsmonian  soldiers,  and  compelled 
them  to  pass  a  vote  condemning  the  Eleusinians  to  death.  This  was  done, 
as  be  plainly  told  them,  in  order  tlie  more  thoroughly  to  identify  their 
interests  with  those  of  die  Thirty.  The  prisoners  were  immediately  led 
off  to  execution. 

§  16.  Tbrasybulus,  whose  forces  were  now  a  thousand  strong,  incited 
probably  by  this  enormity,  and  reckoning  on  support  from  the  party  of 
the  reaction  at  Athens,  marched  from  Pbyle  to  Peireens,  which  was  now 
an  open  town,  and  seized  upon  it  without  opposition.  When  the  whole 
force  of  the  Thirty,  including  the  Lacedsemonians,  marched  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  attack  him,  he  retired  to  the  hill  of  Munychia,  the  citadel  of 
PeirEeuB,  the  only  approach  to  which  was  by  a  steep'  ascent.  Here  he 
.  drew  up  his  boplltes  in  files  of  ten  deep,  posting  behind  them  his  alingers 
and  darimen,  whose  missiles,  owing  to  the  rising  ground,  could  be  hurled 
over  tb'e  heads  of  the  foremost  nm^s.  Against  them  Critias  and  his  con- 
federates advanced  in'close  array,  his  boplites  formed  in  a  column  fif  fifty 
deep.  Thras^ulus  Aborted  bis  men  to  stand  patiently  till  the  enemy 
came  within  reach  of  the  missiles.  At  the  first  discharge  the  assailing 
column  seemed  to  waver;  and  Thrasybulus,  tailing  advantage  of  their 
confusion,  charged  down  the  hill,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing 
seventy,  among-  whom  was  Ctitias  himself. 

§  17.  The  partisans  of  the  Thirty  acknowledged  the  victory  by  beg^ng 
a  truce  to  bury  their  dead.  The  loss  of  their  leader  had  thrown  the 
majority  into  the  hands  of  the  party  formerly  led  by  Theramenes,  who 
resolved  to  depose  the  Thirty  and  constitute  a  new  oligarchy  of  Ten. 
Some  of  the  Tliirty  were  I'e-elected  into  this  body;  but  the  more  violent 
colleagues  of  Critias  were  deposed,  and  retired  for  safety  to  Eieusis.  The 
new  government  of  the  Ten  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid ;  and  a 
-similar  application  was  made  at  the  same  lime  from  the  section  of  the 
Thirty  at  Eleusis.  Their  request  was  complied  with ;  and  Lysander  once 
more  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedsenionian  force,  whilst  his 
brother  Libys  blockaded  Peineus  with  forty  triremes.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  jealousy  of  the  Lacedfemonians  towai-ds  Lysander  lenl  them  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  supersede  him  in  the  command.     King  Pausanias 
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was  appointed  fo  lead  an  army  into  Attica,  and  when  lie  encamped  in  the 
Academia  he  was  joined  by  Lysander  and  his  forces.  It  was  known  at 
Athena  that  the  views  of  Pausanias  were  unfaTorahle  to  the  proceedings 
of  Lysandcv ;  and  his  presence  elicited  a  vehement  reaction  against  the 
oligai-chy,  which  fear  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  first,  however,  Pauaa- 
nias  made  a  show  of  attacking  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherents,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  require  them  io  dishand  and  return  to  their  homes.  As  this 
order  was  not  obeyed,  Pausaniaa  made  an  attack  on  Peineus,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  Retiring  to  au  eminence  at  a  little  distance,  he  rallied 
his  forces  and  formed  them  into  a  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybiilus,  elated  by 
his  success,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  combat  on  the  plain,  in  which 
his  troops  were  completely  routed  and  driven  back  to  Peineus,  with  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  flfly  men. 

§  18.  Pauaaniaa,  content  with  the  advantage  ho  had  gained,  began  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  for  an  accopjpodation  which  poured  in  on  eJI  sides ; 
fflid  when  Thraaybulus  sent  to  fip  for  peace,  he  granted  him  a  truce  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  envoys .  to  Sparta.  The  Ten  also  despatched 
envoys  thither,  offering  to  submit  themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  Sparta.  The  Ephors  and  the  Lacedsemonian  assembly 
referred  the  question  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  Pausaniaa  was 
one.  The  decision  of  this  board  was,  that  the  exiles  in  Peirfeus  should 
be  readmitted  to  Athens ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  amnesty  for  all  that 
had  passed,  except  as  regarded  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten, 
Eleusis  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  government,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  those  who  felt  themselves  compromised  at  Athens. 

§  19.  When  these  terms  were  settled  and  swoto  to,  the  Peloponoesians 
quitted  Attica;  and  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  marching  in  solemn  pro- 
cession fi-om  Peiraaus  to  Athens,  ascended  to  the  Acropohs  and  offered  up 
a  solemn  sacrifice  smd  thanksgiving.  An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then 
held,  and  after  Thrasybulus  had  addi'essed  an  animated  reproof  to  the 
oligardiical  party,  the  democracy  was  unanimously  restored.  This  impor- 
tant counter-revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of 
403  B.  C.  The  archons,  the  Senate  of  five  hundred,  the  puhhc  assembly, 
and  the  dicasteries,  seem  to  have  been  reconstituted  in  the  same  form  as 
before  the  capture  of  the  city.  All  the  acts  of  the  Thirty  were  annulled, 
and  a  conmuittee  was  appointed  Io  revise  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  and 
to  exhibit  their  amendments  at  the  statues  of  the  eponymous  heroes. 
These  laws,  as  afterwards  adopted  hy  the  whole  body  of  five  hundred 
nomothetfe,  and  by  the  Senate,  were  ordered  to  he  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Pcecil^  Stoa,  on  which  occasion  tiie  full  Ionic  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  public  acts,  though  it  had. 
long  been  in  private  use.  The  old  Attic  alphabet,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters,  had  been  previously  employed  in  public  documents. 

§  20.  Thus  was  terminated,  after  a  sway  of  eight  months,  the  despotism 
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of  the  Thirty,  The  year  which  contained  their  rule  was  not  named  aiter 
the  archon,  but  was  termed  "  the  year  of  anareliy."  The  first  archoa 
di'awn  alter  th(ar  fall  was  Eucieides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  year 
ever  afterwards  memorable  among  the  Athenians,  The  democracy, 
though  smarting  under  recent  wrongs,  behaved,  with  great  moderation ; 
a  circumslance,  however,  which  may  in  some  degree  he  accounted  for  by 
the  fecfs,  that  three  thousand  of  the  more  influential  citizens  had  been 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  lihe 
number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  was  now  reduced  by  its  being 
restricted  to  such  only  as  were  born  of  an  Atkenian  motier  as  well  as 
fiither.  Eleusis  was  soon  atlerwaids  brought  back  into  community  with 
Athens.  The  only  reward  of  Thrasyhulus  and  his  party  were  wreaths  of 
olive,  (tad  one  thousand  drachmse  given  for  a  common  sacrifice. 

But  though  Athena  thus  obtained  internal  peace,  she  was  left  a  mere 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Her  fortifications,  her  fleet,  her  revenues,  and 
the  empire  founded  on  them,  had  vanisiVid ;  and  hov  history  henceforwards 
consists  of  struggles,  not  to  rule  ovfer  'others,  bat-  to  maintain  her  own 
independence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ATHENS,  AND    ATDKN 


5  PERIOD    01' 


^1.  Sitnation  of  Athens.  ^2.  Origin  qnd  Progress  of  the  Anciant  City.  §3.  Eitentof  the 
New  City.  Peirsus  and  the  Ports.  ^  4.  Geneml  Appearanoe  of  Athens.  Popnlatim, 
5  5.  Periods  and  General  Chnracter  of  Attio  Art.  ^  6.  Scnlptora  of  the  First  Period. 
Agflladas,  Onatas,  aiid  otiiera.  ^T.  Second  Period.  Pheidias.  §  8.  Polyeletus  and 
Myron.  §  9.  Painting.  Polygnotus.  J 10.  Apollodonia,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasios. 
f  11.  Arohiteoture.  Monuments  of  the  Age  of  Cimon.  The  Temple  of  Nik^  ApteroB, 
the  TheaSum,  and  the  Poscll6  Stoa,  4  12.  The  Acropolis  and  its  Monnmonts.  The 
PropylEoa.  ^  IS.  The  Parthenon.  \  14.  Statoes  of  Athena.  ^  IB.  The  ErechlhSnin, 
5  16.  Monnments  in  the  Asty.  The  Dioiiysiao  Theatre.  The  OdSum  of  Pericles.  The 
Areopagus.  The  Pnyi.  TheAgora  and  Cerameicus.  ^  17.  Monuments  out  of  Atyca. 
The  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.     §  18.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigalla. 

§  1.  In  fJie  present  book,  we  have  beheld  the  rise  of  Athens  from  the 
condition  of  a  second  or  third  rate  city  to  the  headship  of  Greece  :  we  are 
now  to  contemplate  her  triumphs  in  the  peaceful  but  not  less  glorious  pur- 
suits of  ai-t,  and  to  behold  her  establishing  an  empire  of  taste  and  genius, 
not  only  over  her  own  nation  and  age,  but  over  the  most  civilized  portion 
of  the  world  throughout  all  time. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is   nccessaj-y  to  give   a  brief  description  of 
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Athens  itself,  the  repository,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  art  were  preserped.  Alliens  is  situated  about  five  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  which  is  inclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side  except  the  southwest,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  plain  rise  several  emmenees.  Of  these  tlie  most 
.  promment  is  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  with  a  conical  peaked  summit, 
now  called  the  Hill  of  St.  Geoi^,  and  which  bore  in  ancient  times  die 
name  of  I^/cc&eUm.  This  mountain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Athens,  and  forma  the  most  stiiking 
feature  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  It  is  to  Athens  what  Vesuvius  is  to 
Naples,  or  Arthui-'s  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  Southwest  of  Lycahettus  there 
are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which  formed  part  of  the  city.  Of 
these  the  nearest  to  Lycahettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  die 
latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising 
abi-uptly  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  witli  a  fiat  summit  *  of  about 
eleven  hundred  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
broad  from  north  to  south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  second 
hill,  of  irregular  form,  the  Areopagxis.  To  the  soutliwest  thei-e  rises  a 
third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which  die  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held ; 
and  to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the  Mmeujn.  On 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  city  there  ran  two  small  streams, 
which  are  nearly  exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea,  by  die  heafa  of 
summer  and  by  the  channels  for  artifieial  iriigation.  That  on  the  east  is 
the  Ilissus,  wliicli  flowed  through  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city :  that  on 
the  west  is  the  Cephissus.  Soudi  of  the  city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gutf, 
with  the  harbors  of  Athens.  The  ground  on  which  Athens  stands  is  a 
bed  of  hard  limestone  rock,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
verted to  architectural  purposes,  by  hewing  it  into  walls,  levelling  it  into 
pavements,  and  forming  it  into  steps,  seats,  cisterns,  and  other  objects  of 
utihty  or  ornament. 

The  noblest  description  of  Athens  is  ^ven  by  Milton  in  his  Parathse 

Westward;  much  nearer  by  aonthwest  behold, 

Where  on  tlie  Aegean  shore  a  city  stands, 

Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  inoUier  of  ai\£ 

And  eloqnence,  naUve  to  fiunouB  wite. 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  snbnAan,  studions  walks  and  shades. 

See  Uiere  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retu^ment,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  ber  thick-warbled  notes  the  sumraar  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

is  lliroe  Imndced  feet  above  the  town,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  above 
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'nie  sclnKila  of  anoisnt  sages;  his  who  bi 
Great  Alesander  lo  subdue  the  world, 
Lycflum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next." 
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Plan  of  Athens. 


§  2.  Athena  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prominence  given 
to  the  worship  of  Athena  by  ita  King  Erechthens.  The  inhabitants  were 
previously  called  Cranai  and  Cecropidie,  from  Ceci-ops,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  was  the  ori^nal  founder  of  the  city.  This  at  fii-st  occupied 
only  the  hiU  or  rock  which  afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  ;  but  gradu- 
ally the  buildings  began  to  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  southern  foot  of 
this  hill.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Feisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  g.  560  - 
514)  that  the  city  began  to  assume  any  degree  of  splendor.  The  most  re- 
markable building  of  these  despots  was  the  ^gantdc  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which,  however,  *as  not  finished  till  many  centuries  later.  In  B.  c. 
500,  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  on  the  southeastern  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  but  was  not  completed  till  B.  c,  340 ;  though  it  must  have 
been  used  for  the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  period. 

§  3.  Xerxes  reduced  the  au<aent  city  almost  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Persians,  its  reconstruction  on  a  much  larger  scale 
was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Themistocles,  whose  first 
care  was  to  provide  for  its  safely  by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  Acropolis 
now  formed  the  centre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  new  walls  described 
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an  irregular  circle  of  about  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  aiid  a  liaJf  miles  in 
circumference.  The  new  walls  were  built  in  great  haste,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to  Interrupt  their  progress ;  hut  though 
this  occasioned  great  irregularity  in  their  structure,  Ihey  were  nevertheless' 
firm  and  solid.  The  space  thus  inclosed  formed  the  AMy,*  or  city, 
properly  so  called.  But  the  views  of  Themistoclea  were  not  confined  to 
the  mere  defence  of  Athens :  he  contemplated  making  her  a  great  naval 
power,  and  for  tliis  purjKiae  adequate  docks  and  arsenals  were  required. 
Previously  the  Athenians  had  used  as  their  only  harbor  the  open  road- 
stead of  Phahrum,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the  sea^ 
shore  is  nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistoclea  transferred  the  naval 
station  of  the  Atlienlans  to  lie  peninsula  of  Peirseus,  which  is"  distant 
about  five  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains  three  natural  harbora, — a 
large  one  on  tlie  western  side,  called  simply  Peirteus  or  The  Harbor,  and 
two  smaller  ones  on  the  east«m  side,  called  respectively  Zea  and  Mttny- 
ehia,  the  latter  being  neai'est  to  the  city.  Thcmistocles  seems  to  have 
anticipated  from  the  first  that  the  port-town  would  speedily  become  as 
large  a  place  as  the  Aaty  or  city  itself;  for  the  walls  which  he  built 
around  the  peninsula  of  Peirteus  were  of  the  same  circumference  aa  those 
«f  Athens,  and  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  lime  of  Pericles  that  PeirMus  was  regularly  laid  out  as  a  town  by 
the  arehitect  Hippodamus  of  Miletus.  It  was  also  in  the  administration 
and  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  Themis- 
toclea, that  the  walls  were  built  which  connected  Athens  with  her  ports. 
These  were  at  first  the  outer  or  northern  Long  Wall,  which  ran  from  Athens 
to  Peirseus,  and  the  Phaleric  wtdl,  connecting  the  city  with  Phalenim. 
These  wei'e  commenced  in  b.  c.  457,  and  finished  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  too  vast  to 
be  easily  defended ;  and  as  the  port  of  Phalerum  was  small  and  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  Peirfeus,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  used  by  the 
Athenian  ships  of  war,  its  wall  was  abandoned  and  probably  allowed  to 
ftdl  into  decay.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  another  Long  Wall,  which  was 
built  parallel  to  the  first  at  a  distance  of  only  five  hundred  suid  fifty  feet, 
thus  rendering  both  capable  of  being  defended  by  the  same  body  of  men. 
The  magnitude  of  these  walls  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  one,  which  may  still  be  ti-aced,  are  about 
twelve  tcet  thick,  and  formed  of  lai-ge  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone, 
Then-  height  in  all  probability  was  not  less  than  sixty  feet.  In  process  of 
time  the  space  between  the  two  Long  Walls  was  occupied  on  each  side  by 
houses. 

§  4.  It  win  be  seen  fi-om.  the  preceding  description,  that  Athens,  in  ils 
larger  acceptation,  and  including  its  port,  consisted  of  two  circular  cities, 
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the  Asly  and  Peineus,  each  of  ■^liout  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  cucumfer- 
enee,  and  joined  tc^ethcr  bj  a  bioad  sfreet  of  between  four  and  Jive  miles 
long  111  first  appeaiance  ivas  bj  no  means  agie^able  or  stnking  The 
streets  weie  bbitow  and  crooked  and  the  meanness  of  (he  piivate  houses 
formed   1     trotts;  ernfii=t  to  (he   iingnificence  of  the   pubhc  buildings. 


None  of  the  houses  were  more  than  one  story  high,  which  often  p 
over  the  street.  They  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  either  of  a 
fi-amework  of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  front 
towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and  was  usually  nolhing  but  a 
curtain  wall  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that  the  Athenians,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  participating  in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to 
erect  handsome  private  houses.  Athens  was  badly  drained,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  water.  It  was  not  lighted,  and  very  few  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  Little  care  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  town  of  Souihem  Europe  in  the  present 
day-* 

•  DicsBftfohus,  a  c011tempc.ra.17  of  Aristotle,  in  the  fragraenta  of  his  work  on  the  "  Life  of 
GreoM"  describes  the  city  as  "  ill-furniehed  with  water  and  irregular  on  account  of  its 
antiquity;  the  houses,  generally  mean  and  ineonvenient;  so  that  a  stranger  would  at  first 
hardly  believe  this  to  be  the  celebrated  city  of  Athens.    But  when  he  should  behold  the 
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The  population  of  Athens  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
population  of  the  whole  of  Attica  probably  exceeded  half  a  million,  of 
whom,  however,  nearly  four  fifths  were  slaves,  anil  half  the  remsunder 
luetics,  or  resident  aliens.  The  number  of  cilizens— native  males  above 
the  age  of  twenty,  enjoying  the  franchise — was  twenty  or  twenty-one 
thousand.  The  population  resident  in  Athens  itself  lias  been  variously 
estimated  at  fi'oni  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  souls. 

§  5.  Such  was  the.  outward  and  material  form  of  that  city,  which  during 
the  brief  period  comprised  in  our  present  book  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  military,  artistic,  and  literary  glory.  The  progress  of  the  first  has  been 
already  traced,  and  it  is  to  the  last  two  subjects  that  we  ai-e  now  to  devote 
our  attention.  The  whole  period  contemplated  embraces  about  eighty  years, 
the  middle  portion  of  which,  or  that  comprised  under  the  ascendency  of 
Pericles,  exhibits  Athenian  art  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  is 
therefore  by  way  of  exceUenee  commonly  designafed  as  the  age  of 
Pericles.  The  generation  which  preceded,  and  that  which  followed,  the 
time  of  that  statesman,  also  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  in 
the  former  perfection  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  development,  and  in  tho 
latter  we  ali'eady  be^n  to  observe  traces  of  incipient  decline.  The  prog- 
i-ess  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  plastic  arts  during  this  epoch  is  strikingly 
amilar.  The  great  principle  that  pervaded  all  was  a  hvely  and  truthful 
imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  of  an  ideal  and  elevated  stamp.  Epic 
poetry  and  the  ode  give  place  to  a  more  accurate  and  striking  rendering 
of  nature  by  means  of  dramatic  representations;  whilst  sculpture  presents 
us  not  only  with  more  graceful  'orms,  but  with  more  of  dramatic  action  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  groups,  ja  this  latter  respect,  however,  the  age 
was  probably  excelled  by  the  succeeding  one  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles. 
The  process  by  which  Athenian  genius  iVeed  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
ancient  stiffness,  is  as  visible  in  the  tragedies  of  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  and 

superb  theatre!  the  cosily  tample  of  Athemi,  called  tlie  Parthenon,  ovorhanging  the  theatre! 
the  temple  of  Olympian  Zens,  which,  thoa^  anflnished,  Alls  the  beholder  wilh  amaaement 
by  the  magiiiflcenoe  of  its  plan;  the  three  Gymnasia,  tlie  Academy,  the  Lycenni,  and  tlie 
Cynosarges,  oil  of  them  shaded  with  b-ees  and  embellished  with  grassy  lawns  j  having  wil^ 
neased  tlie  haunts  of  the  philosophers,  and  &e  various  schools,  and  the  festive  scenes  by 
whicli  the  cares  of  life  are  obeatfld  of  their  prey,  —  he  would  have  another  impression,  and 
believe  that  lliis  was  in  very  truth  the  famous  city  of  Athena.  The  hoapitalilaea  of  the 
ciyiens  make  the  stay  of  the  stranger  agreeable.  The  city  abounds  with  supplies  for  nvery 
want,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  every  desire.  The  neigbbiwlng  towns  are  but  suliurbs  of 
Athens.  The  iiihabitants  are  prompt  to  know  erery  artist!  ""^  thcagh  among  the  Attics 
there  are  busybodiea  and  gossips,  who  pass  their  ijme  in  spying  oat  Ihe  way  of  life  of 
strangers,  yet  the  genuine  Athenians  are  magnanimous,  simple  in  manners,  trusty  friends, 
and  accomplished  critics  of  the  arts.  In  short,  as  much  as  oHier  oities  oscel  the  country  m 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  somnch  does  Athens  surpass  all  other  cities.  As  Lysippus  says, — 
'  Hast  not  seen  Athens,  then  thon  art  a  log ; 
Host  seen,  and  not  been  charmed,  thon  art  on  ass.'"  —  En. 
46 
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Euripides,  as  in  the  producljoas  of  the  great  masters  of  the  plastic  arta 
during  the  aame  period.  In  the  dramas  of  .^selijlua  majesty  and  dignity 
are  not  unmixed  with  a  rigid  and  archaic  suaplicity,  which  also  mai'ka  the 
works  of  the  comemponuy  sculptors.  In  the  next  generation,  during  the 
time  of  Pei-icies,  we  find  this  characteristic  giving  plaee  to  the  perfection 
of  grace  and  sublimity  united,  as  in  the  ti:agedies  of  Sophocles  and  in  the 
statues  of  Pheidiaa.  Art  could  not  be  carried  higher.  In  the  next  step 
we  find  equal  truthfubess  and  grace  5  but  the  former  had  lost  its  ideal 
and  elevated  character,  and  tlie  latter  was  beguming  to  degenei-ate  into 
over-refinement  and  affectation.  Such  are  the  examples  offered  by  the 
plays  of  Emipides,  and  by  the  sculptures  of  Myron  and  Polycletus.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  archifectui-e,  the  Parthenon,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  presents  the  most  exquisite  example  of  the  Doric  style 
in  the  happiest  medium  between  antique  heaviness  and  the  slender  weak- 
,nesa  of  later  monuments.  Painting  also,  in  the  hands  of  Polygnotus,  al^ 
tained  its  highest  excellence  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  single  figures. 
But  painting  is  a  complicated  ai't  j  and  the  mechanical  unprovements  in 
■  perspective,  light  and  shade,  grouping,  mid  composition  in  general,  ailer- 
wards  introduced  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  stiU  later  by  Apelles, 
undoubtedly  brought  the  art  to  a  gi-eafer  degree  of  perfection. 

§  6.  Among  the  artists  of  this  period  the  sculptors  stand  out  prominently. 
In,.general  the  eminent  sculptors  of  this  period  also  possessed  not  only  a 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  frequently  great  practical  skill  in  tiie  sister  arts 
of  painting  and  architecture. 

One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  note  was  Ageladas  of  Argos,  whose 
feme  at  present  chiefly  rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the 
master  of  Pheidiaa,  Myron,  and  Polycletus,  He  was  probably  bom  about 
B.  c.  540,  so  that  he  must  have  been  an  old  man  when  Pheidias  became 
his  pupil.  Another  distmguished  statuary  and  painter  among  the  immedi- 
ate predecessors  of  Pheidias  was  Onatas,  an  iEginetan,  who  flourished 
down  to  the  year  b.  c,  460.  His  merit  as  a  painter  appears  from  the  iact 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjmiction  with  Polygnotus,  to  decorate  with 
paintings  a  temple  at  Plattea. 

Contemporary  with  these  elder  masters  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  were  Hegias,  Canachus,  Calamis,  and  othere.  The  somewhat  stiff  and 
archaic  style  which  distinguished  then-  productions  from  those  of  Pheidias 
and  his  school  was  preserved  even  by  some  artists  who  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  Pheidias ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Praxias  and  Androsthenes, 
who  executed  some  of  the  statuary  which  adorned  the  temple  of  DelpM. 
§  7.  Pheidias  is  the  head  of  the  new  school  He  was  bom  about  490 
B.  c,  began  to  flourish  about  460,  and  died  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnesiaji  war  in  432.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  family 
of  artists,  and  to  have  first  turned  his  attention  lowai-ds  painting.  He  was 
the  pupil,  as  we  have  said,  of  Ageladas,  and  probably  of  Hegias ;  and 
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his  great  abilities  were  developed  in  executing  or  superintending  the  works 
of  art  with  which  Athens  was  adorned  during  (he  administration  of  Peri- 
cles. He  went  to  Elis  about  B.  o.  437,  where  he  executed  his  famous 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  He  rcturaed  to  Athena  about  434,  and 
shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  friend  and  pat- 
ron, Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  though  he  was  acquitted 
on  the  chaige  of  peculation,  he  was  condemned  on  that  of  impiety,  for 
having  introduced  his  own  likeness,  as  well  as  that  of  Pericles,  among 
the  figures  ia  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  sculptured  on  tiie  shield  of  Athfr- 
na.  He  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards died. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Pheidlas  is  ideal  beauty  of  the 
eublimest  order,  especially  in  the  representation  of  divinities  and  their 
worship.  He  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  stiffness  which  had 
hitherto  marked  the  archaic  school,  but  without  degenerating  into  that  al- 
most meretricious  grace  which  began  to  coiTupt  art  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  his  successors.  His  i-enderings  of  nature  had  nothing  exaggerated  o( 
distorted :  all  was  marked  by  a  noble  dignity  and  repose.  "We  shall  speak 
of  his  works  when  we  come  to  describe  the  buildings  which  contained  them. 

§  8.  Among  the  most  renowned  sculptors  contemporary  with  Pheidiaa 
were  Polycletus  and  Myron.  There  were  at  least  two  scnlptora  of  the 
name  of  Polycletus ;  but  it  is  the  elder  one  of  whom  we  here  speak,  and 
who  was  the  more  famous.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  at  Sicyon,  and 
to  have  become  a  citizen  of  Argos.  Tlie  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  was  rather  younger  than  Pheidiaa,  and  flourisheii  probably 
from  about  452  to  412  B.  c.  Cff  liis  personal  history  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  art  of  Polycletus  was  not  of  so  ideal  and  elevated  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  Pheidias.  The  latter  excelled  in  statues  of  gods,  Polycle- 
tus in  those  of  men ;  but  in  these  he  reached  so  great  a  pileh  of  excellence, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  several  artists  competed  in  the  statue  of  an 
Amazon,  he  was  adjudged  to  have  eanied  away  the  palm  from  Pheidias. 
The  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Hera  in  her 
temple  between  Argos  and  Myeense,  which  always  remained  the  ideal 
model  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  as  Pheidias's  statue  at  Olympia  was  con- 
sidered the  most  jwrfect  imago  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

Myron,  also  a  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Pheidias,  was  a  nativ« 
of  Eleutherffi,  a  lown  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and.  Bceotia,  He  seems 
to  have  been  younger  than  Pheidias,  and  was  probably  bnger  in  attaining 
excellence,  since  he  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  most  difficult,  and  even  transient, 
postures  of  the  body,  and  his  works  were  mai-ted  by  great  variety  and 
versatility.  He  appears  to  have  i)een  the  first  eminent  artist  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  figures  of  animals,  and  one  of  his  statues  most  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  was  that  of  a  cow.     It  was  represented  as  lowing,  and 
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stood  «n  a  marble  base  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  open  places  io 
Athens,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Gcero,  but  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Home.  .This,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  works,  was 
in  bronze.  He  excelled  in  representing  youthful  alMetie  ;  antl  a  celebrated 
statue  of  his,  of  which  several  copies  are  still  extant,  was  the  discobolus, 
or  quoit-player. 

§  9.  The  art  of  painting  was  developed  later  than  that  of  sculpture,  of 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  offspring,  and  in  its  earlier  period  to  have 
partaken  very  closely  of  the  statuesque  character.  The  ancient  Greek 
paintings  were  either  in  waler-colors  or  in  wax :  oil-colors  appear  to  have 
been  unknown.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  among  the  Greeks.*  The  first  Grecian  painter  of  any  great 
renown  was  Polygnotus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Pheidias,  though 
probably  somewhat  older.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  whence  he  was, 
in  all  probability,  brought  by  his  friend  and  patron  Cimon,  when  he  subju- 
gated that  island  in  b.  c.  468.  At  that  period  he  must  at  least  have  been 
old  enough  to  have  earned  the  celebrity  which  entitled  him  to  Cimon's 
patronage.  He  subsequently  became  naturalized  at  Athens,  where  he 
probably  died  about  tlie  year  426  b.  c.  His  chief  works  in  Athens  were 
executed  in  adorning  those  buildings  which  were  erected  in  the  time  of 
Cimon  i  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  tlie  P(ecil6  Stoa,  or  Painted  Colon- 
nade. His  paintings  were  essentially  siafwesjwe, — the  representation  by 
means  of  colors  on  a  flat  surface  of  figures  similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor. 
But  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  on  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors were  very  marked  and  striking,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  ail.  He 
first  depicted  the  open  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and  varied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  from  its  ancient  slifihess.  He  excelled  in 
representing  female  beauty  and  complexion,  and  introduced  graceful,  flow- 
ing draperies,  in  place  of  the  hard,  stiff  lines  by  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously depicted.  He  excelled  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  in  the  noble- 
ness, grace,  and  beauty  of  his  figures,  which  were  not  mere  transcripts 
from  nature,  but  had  an  ideal  and  elevated  character.  His  masterpieces 
were  executed  in  the  Lescki  (inclosed  court  or  hall  for  conversation)  of 
the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  tlie  cycle 
of  epic  poetry.  In  these  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  perspec- 
tive, and  names  were  afiixed  to  the  different  figures. 

§  10.  Painting  reached  a  further  stage  of  excellence  in  the  hands  of 
Apollodoms,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrh^ius,  the  only  other  aitists  whom  we  need 
notice  during  tliis  period.  Apollodoms  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  first 
directed  attention  to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  paindng,  thus  creating 
another  epoch  in  the  art.  His  immediate  successors,  or  rather  contempo- 
raries, Zeuxis  and  Pan-hasius,  brought  the  art  to  a  still  greater  degree  of 

*  See  p.  Wl. 
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perfection.  Neither  the  place  nor  date  of  the  birth  of  Zeuxis  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  though  he  was  probably  bom  about  455  b.  c.,  since 
thirty  years  after  that  date  we  And  him  practising  his  art  with  great  succesa 
at  Athena.  He  was  patronized  by  Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
spent  some  lime  at  his  court.  He  must  also  have  visited  M^na  Gnecia, 
as  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of  Croton.  He 
acquired  great  wealth  by  his  pencil,  and  was  very  ostentatious  in  diaplaying 
it.  He  appealed  at  Olympia  in  a  magnificent  robe,  having  his  uame  em- 
broidered in  letters  of  gold ;  and  the  same  vanity  is  also  displayed  in  the 
anecdote,  that,  after  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  fame,  he  no  longer 
sold,  but  gave  away,  his  pictures,  as  being  above  all  price.  Witi  regard 
to  his  style  of  art,  single  figures  were  his  favorite  subjects.  He  could  de- 
pict gods  or  heroes  with  sufficient  majesty,  but  he  particularly  excelled  in 
painting  the  s<rfter  graces  of  female  beauty.  In  one  important  respect  he 
appears  to  have  degenerated  from  the  style  of  Polygnotus,  his  idealism 
being  rather  that  of  form  than  of  character  and  expression.  Thus  his 
style  is  analogoua  to  that  of  Euripides  in  tragedy.  He  was  a  great  master 
of  color,  and  his  paintings  were  sometimes  so  accurate  and  lifelike  as  to 
amount  to  illusion.  This  is  exemplified  in  tlie  slory  told  of  him  and  Par- 
rhasius.  As  a  trial  of  skill,  these  artists  painted  two  pictures.  That  of 
Zeuxis  represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  so  naturally  executed  tliat 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  it.  Alter  this  proof,  Zeusis,  confident  of 
success,  called  upou  his  rival  to  draw  aside  the  curt^n  which  concealed 
his  picture.  Bat  the  painting  of  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself,  and 
Zeuxis  was  now  obhged  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquished;  for,  though 
he  had  deceived  birds,  Parrhasius  had  deceived  the  author  of  the  deception. 
Whatever  may  be  the  historical  value  of  this  tale,  it  at  least  shows  the 
high  reputation  which  both  artists  had  acquired  for  the  natural  represen- 
tation of  objects.  But  many  of  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  also  displayed 
great  dramatic  power.  He  worked  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  somebody  who  blamed  him  for  his  slowness,  "  It  is 
true  I  take  a  long  lime  to  p^nt,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long 
time."     His  masterpiece  was  the  picture  of  Helen,  already  mentioned. 

Parrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  his  art  was  chiefiy  exercised  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  right  of  citizenship.  His  date 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  he  was  probably  rather  yonnger 
than  his  contemporary,  Zeuxis,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  high 
i-eputatioD  before  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  style  and  degree  of  excel- 
lence attained  by  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Zeuxis.  He  was  parlJcularly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his  draw- 
ing, and  the  excellent  proportions  of  his  figures.  Por  these  he  established 
a  canon,  as  Pheidias  had  done  in  sculpture  for  gods,  and  Polycletus  for 
the  human  figure ;  whence  QuintUian  calls  him  the  legislator  of  his  art. 
His  vanity  seems  to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Zeuxis.    Among 
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the  moat  celebrated  of  his  works  waa  a  portrwt  of  the  personified  Aliie- 
nlan  Demos,  which  ia  said  to  have  niii-aculously  expressed  even  the  most 
contradictory  qualities  of  that  many-headed  personage. 

The  excellence  attained  daring  this  period  by  the  great  masters  in  the 
higher  walks  of  sculpture  and  painting  was,  as  may  be  weU  supposed,  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  lower  grades  of  art.  This  is  particularly 
visible  in  tlie  aiident  painted  vases,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
such  numbers,  the  paintings  on  which,  though  of  course  the  productions  of 
an  inferior  daas  of  artists,  show  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus. 

§  11.  Havingtlms  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  we  now  tiini  lo  con- 
template some  of  the  chief  buildings  which  they  were  employed  to  adorn. 

The  tirst  public  monuments  that  arose  after  the  Persian  wars  were 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon,  who  was,  like  Pericles,  a  lover  and 
patron  of  the  arts.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  smaU  Ionic  temple  of 
Nik6  Apteros  (Wingless  Victory),  the  Theseum,  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
and  the  Pfficile  Stoa.  The  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  was  only  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  was  erected  on  the  Acrop- 
olis in  commemoration  of  Omon's  victory  at  the  Eurymedon.  It  was 
still  standing  in  the  year  1676,  but  it  was  subsequently  overthrown  by 
the  Turks  in  oi-der  to  form  a  battery.  Its  remains  were  discovered  ia 
1835,  and  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  on  p.  203,  and  its  position  on  the  Acropolis,  on  one  side  of  the 
■  Propylrea,  is  seen  in  the  drawings  on  pp.  248  aJid  255.  Four  slabs  of  its 
sculptured  frieze,  found  in  a  neighboring  wall,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Theseum  is  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  Omon  brought  from 
Scyros  in  b.  c.  469.  It  was  probably  finished  about  465,  and  is  the  best 
preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  andent  Athens.  (See  drawing  on  p. 
224.)^  It  was  at  once  a  tomb  and  temple,  and  possessed  the  privileges  of 
an  asylum.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  one  hundred  Mid  four  feet  in  length 
by  forty-five  feet  bi-oad,  and  surrounded  with  columns,  of  which  there  are 
six  at  each  front  and  thirteen  at  the  sides,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles 
twice.  The  cella  is  forty  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  therefore  by  its  size, 
but  by  ila  symmetry,  that  it  impresses  the  beholder.  The  eastern  front 
■was  the  principal  one,  since  aU  its  metopes,  together  with  the  four  ad- 
joining ones  on  either  side,  are  sculptured,  whilst  all  the  rest  are  plain. 
The  sculptures,  of  which  the  Bubjeets  are  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  have  susl^ed  great  mjury,  though  the  temple  itself  is  nearly 
perfect  The  figures  in  the  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
metopes  and  frieze  have  been  greatly  mutilated.  The  relief  is  bold  and 
■salient,  and  the  sculptures,  both  of  the  metopes  and  friezes,  were  painted. 
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and  still  preserve  remains  of  the  colors.  Tiiere  are  casts  from  some  of 
die  finest  portiona  of  them  in  the  British  Museum.  The  style  exhibits  a 
striking  advance  on  fJiat  of  the  jEginetan  marbles,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  them  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Pcecile  Stoa, 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  Agora,  or  market-place,  was  a  long  colon- 
nad-^  formed  by  columns  on  one  aide  and  a  wall  on  the  other,  against 
which  weie  placed  the  paantinga,  which  were  on  panels  * 

§  12  But  it  WIS  the  Acropolis  which  was  the  thiet  centre  of  the  archi- 
tectural splendoi  ot  Athens  After  the  Per-ian  wars  the  4eropolis  had 
ceased  to  be  inh'tbited,  and  ma  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Athena, 
and  the  other  guirdian  deities  ot  the  ci(j  It  was  cov<»red  with  the 
temples  ot  gods  and  heroea  and  thus  its  plitform  presented  not  only  a 
sanctuary  but  a  museum  contMning  the  finest  productions  of  the  architect 
and  the  sculptor   in  which  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  wis  relieved  by 


Plan  of  the  Aorop  L 
1  ParHiBOOii  S  Propjiea. 
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brilliant  colors,  and  rendered  still  more  dtazhng  by  the  transparent  clear- 
ness of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  lui  rounded  with  walls  and  the 
Burfece  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  teitaces  Lommunicatrng  with  one 
another  by  steps.  The  only  approach  to  it  wts  from  the  Agora  on  its 
western  side.  At  the  top  of  a  magnificent  flight  of  mirble  steps,  seventy 
feet  broad,  stood  the  PropyItea,t  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Peri- 
cles, and  which  served  as  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  exqiiisil*  works 
within.  The  Propylsa  were  themselves  one  of  the  nuoterpiLCCs  of  Athe- 
nian art  They  were  entirely  of  Penteht,  ourble,  and  Lovered  the  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet.     They  wero  erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles,  at  a  cost 


)f  Pceoil^  (TTonaij,  miieaaled  ovpainUd). 
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of  two  thousand  talenls,  or  £  485,500.*  Tlie  central  portiou  of  them  cen- 
Bist«d  of  two  hexaatyle  porticos,  of  which  the  western  one  faced  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  one  the  mtei'ior  of  the  Acropolis.  Each  portico  consisted 
of  a  front  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diaraetei-  anA 
nearly  twenlj-nine  feet  in  height,  snpporting  a  pediment.  The  cenlral 
part  of  the  building  just  described  was  fifty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  but  the 
remaiaing  breadlh  of  the  rock  at  this  point  was  covered  by  two  wings, 
which  projected  twenty-six  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico.  Each  of 
these  wings  was  m  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple.  The  nortliem  one,  or 
that  on  the  left  of  a  person  sending  the  Acropolis,  was  called  tbe  Pina- 
coiheca,  imm  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings.  Tlie  southern  wing 
consisted  only  of  a  porch  or  open  gallery.  Immediately  beibre  its  western 
front  stood  the  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteroa  already  mentioned.  (See 
drawing  on  p.  255.) 

§  13,  On  passing  through  the  Propylaea  all  the  glories  of  the  Acropolis 
became  visible.  The  chief  building  waa  the  Parthenon,t  the  most  perfect 
production  of  Grecian  architectm-e.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
the  temple  of  Athena  Partlienos,t  or  Athena  tbe  Vir^n,  the  invincible 
goddess  of  wai-.  It  was  also  called  Hecatompedon,  from  its  breadth  of 
one  bundi'ed  feet.  It  was  built  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
was  completed  in  b.  c.  438.  The  architects  were  Ictimns  and  Callicra- 
tes ;  but,  aa  we  have  said,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  building 
was.  mti'usted  to  Pheidias.  The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre,  and  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  .eai'lier 
temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  §  It  was  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  on 
a  rustic  basement  of  ordinary  limestone,  and  its  architecture,  which  was  of 
the  Doric  order,  was  of  the  pui-est  kind.  Its  dimensions,  taken  from  the 
under  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet 
m  length,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  breadth,  and  sixty-sixty  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle,  which  had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  corner  columns  twice),  thus  containing  forty 
six  columns  in  alL  These  columns  were  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter 
.at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in  height.  The  cella  waa  divided  into 
two  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the  eastern  one  of  which  was  about  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  western  one  about  forty-three  feet.  The  ceiling  of 
both  these  chambers  was  supported  by  rows  of  columns.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures,  executed  by  vai-ious 

*  Over  9  2,100,000.  —  Ed. 

t  UapBeviiv,  i.  e.  Honsa  of  tlie  Virgin. 

t  'Aflij™  ■a&pOeiros. 

\  There  is  no  doabt  on  tliis  snbject  at  present.  The  limits  of  tJie  ori^iial  foundation  are 
Tisible,  nnd  the  addition  neoessnry  to  make  tlia  foundation  of  the  nevi  temple,  on  sm  en- 
larged Ecale,  IB  distinctly  (leliuecl,  —  Ei). 
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artists  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias.  These  consisted  of, —  1.  The  sculp- 
tures in  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  (i.  e.  tlie  inner  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gahle  ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  porticos),  each  of  which  waa 
filled  with  ahout  twenty-four  colossal  figures.  The  group  in  the  eastern 
or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus, 
and  the  western  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of 
Attica.  An  engraving  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments  is  given  on 
p.  277.  2.  The  metopes  between  tlie  triglyphs  in  the  fi-ieze  of  the  entab- 
lature (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions  mto  which  the  space  between 
the  columns  and  the  i-oof  is  divided)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high 
relief,  representing  a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  Athena  herself,  or  lo 
the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Each  tablet  was  four  feet  three  inches 
square.  Those  on  tlie  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs.  One  of  the  metopes  is  figured  on  p.  301.  S.  The 
frieze  which  ran  along  outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  exter- 
nal columns  which  sin-round  the  building,  at  the  same  height  and  parallel 
with  the  metopes,  was  sculptured  with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaie 
festival  in  very  low  relief.  This  frieze  was  three  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  A  small  portion  of  the  frieze 
is  figured  on  p.  287.  A  lai^  number  of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze,  togelhei- 
with  sixteen  metopes  from  the  south  side,  and  several  of  the  statues  of  the 
pediments,  were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  the  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  en- 
graving on  p.  266  represents  the  restored  western  fiiint  of  the  Parthenon.* 
§  14.  But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Partiienon  was  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Goddess  executed  by  Pheidias  himself,  which  stood  in  the  east- 
em  or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  It  was  of  the  sort  called  ckrysde- 
pliantine,'\  a  kind  of  work  said'  to  have  been  invented  by  Pheidias.  Up 
to  this  time  colossal  statues  not  of  bronze  were  acroliihs,  fliat  is,  having 

*  A  peculiar  reiinament  has  recently  beau  discovered  ia  the  architectural  delaila  of  tlie 
Parthenon,  and  other  Gracian  iemplea  of  the  best  pei'iod.  The  lines  which  in  ordinary 
architecture  are  straight,  in  these  teinpiea  nre  delicate  curves :  and  instead  of  perpeniliotilar 
lines,  as  in  the  columns,  inolmad  Imes  are  employed.  The  lines  of  the  stylobate,  for  exam- 
ple, rise  so  that  the  middle  is  higher  than  the  extremiUes:  and  the  lines  in  the  entablature 
ore  nearly  panillBL  The  axes  of  the  oolumna  incline  inwards  towards  the  temple,  giving  in 
reality  a  pyramidal  shape  to  the  structure.  The  object  of  these  deviations  from  the  reoti- 
Unear  constniction  is  "  to  correct  certiun  optieal  illusions  arismg  from  tha  influence  pro- 
duced upon  one  another  by  lines  which  have  different  dii'eotions,  and  by  contrasting  massea 
of  light  aiid  shade."  ThaE«  deviations  are  quite  imperceptible,  from  the  usual  points  of  view: 
Mid  tlie  optical  efl'ect  they  produce  is  that  of  perfect  regularity.  Without  them,  tha  lines 
of  the  stylobate  would  appear  to  sag  m  the  middle,  and  the  columns  to  incline  outward. 
Tlie  failure  of  most  modern  bnildings  in  the  Greek  style  has  probably  been  owing  to  the 
ignoraaee  of  the  arohiteota  with  raspect  to  this  practice  of  the  ancients.  The  aabjeot 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  beautiful  and  seienyfio  work  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Penrose,  entitled 
"AnlnvesUgationoftha  Prindplea  of  Athenian  Aroliiteoture,"  &c.  London,  1851.  FoUo. 
It  is  also  treated  by  Mr.  BenlS,  in  L'Accopole  d'Athenes,  Tome  U.  Chap.  I.  This  writer 
Su^!e3t3  a  different  theory  from  Uiat  mentioned  above.  — Ed. 

f  I.  e.  of  gold  and  ivory,  from  ;(pf  trov!,  j/aidm,  and  e\e<jiaiiTii'os,  v/ivoi-3. 
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only  the  fiice,  Lands,  and  feet  of  marble,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  concealed 
by  real  drapery.  But  in  the  statue  of  Athena  Pheidiaa  subslituted  ivory 
for  mai'ble  in  those  parts  which  were  uncovered,  and  supplied  ihe  place  of 
tlie  real  drapery  with  robes  and  other  ornaments  of  solid  gold.  Its  height, 
including  the  base,  waa  twenty-six  cubits,  or.  nearly  forty  feet.  It  repre- 
sented the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
with  a  spear  in  her  -left  hand,  and  an  image  of  Victory,  four  cubits  hi^ 
in  her  right.  She  was  girded  with  the  tegis,  and  had  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her  side.  The  eyes  were  of  a 
sort  of  marble  resembling  ivory,  and  were  perhaps  painted  to  represent 
the  iris  and  pupil.  The  weight  of  solid  gold  employed  in  the  statue  was, 
at  a  medium  statement,  forty-four  talents,  and  waa  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  another  colossal  figure  of  Athena  in 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Pheidias.  It  stood  in  the  open  air,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Propyfea,  and  was  one  of  the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through 
the  gates  of  the  latter.  With  its  pedestal  it  must  iiave  stood  about  seventy 
feet  high,  and  consequently  towered  above  the  roof  of  tlie  Parthenon,  so 
that  the  point  of  its  apear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athena.  It  was  called  the 
"  Aihena  Promachos,"  *  because  it  represented  the  goddess  armed,  and  in 
the  very  attitude  of  battle.  It  was  still  standing  in  a.  d.  895,  and  is  said 
to  have  scared  away  Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  AcropoUs.  In  the 
annexed  coin  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus  and  the  Parthenon  are 
represented  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis :  below  is  the  cave  of  Pan, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  lo  lie  top  of  the  Acropohs. 


Coin  showing  Hio  Parthenon,  Athena  Promaohoa,  and  llie  Cave  of  Pan. 

§  15.  The  only  other  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  whicli 
it  ia  neceaaary  to  describe  is  the  Erechtheum,  or  temple  of  Erechtheus. 
The  Erechtheum  waa  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Atlica.     The  tradi- 

*  7rpoiia)(os,  the  Defender, 
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lions  respecting  Erechtheus  vaiy,  but  scanning  to  one  set  of  them  lie 
was  identical  with  the  god  Poseidon.  He  was  worshipped  in  his  temple 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  from  the  earliest  Umes  was 
associated  with  Athena  as  one  of  the  two  protecting  deities  of  Alhena. 
The  original  Erechtheum  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  the  new  temple 
was  erected  9n  the  ancient  site.  This  could  not  have  been  otlierwise ;  for 
on  this  spot  was  the  sacred  olive-tree  which  Athena  evoked  from  the  earth 
in  her  contest  with  Poseidon,  and  also  the  well  of  salt-water  which  Posei- 
don produced  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  impression  of  which  was  seen 
npon  the  iy)ck.  The  building  was  also  called  tlie  temple  of  Athena  Poltas, 
because  it  contained  a  separate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  as  well  as  her 
most  ancient  statue.  The  building  of  tiie  new  Erechtheum  was  not  com- 
menced till  the  Parthenon  and  Pi^pyltea  were  finished,  and  probably  not 
before  the  year  preceding  the  breating  out  of  the  Peloponnesism  war. 
Its  progress  was  no  doubt  delayed  by  that  event,  and  it  was  probably  not 
completed  before  393  B.  c.  When  finished  it  presented  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon  was  of  the  Doric  It  stood 
to  the  north  of  the  latter  building,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  form  of  the  Ei-echtheum  ditfers  from  every  known  exam- 
ple of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually  a  Grecian  temple  was  an  obiong  figure 
with  a  portico  at  each  extremity.  The  Erechtheum,  on  tlie  contrary, 
though  oblong  in  shape,  and  having  a  portico  at  the  eastern  or  principal 
front,  had  none  at  its  western  end,  where,  however,  a  portico  projected 
north  and  south  from  either  side,  thus  forming  a  kmd  of  transept.  This 
irregulaj'ity  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  different  sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the  ancient 
temple.  A  view  of  it  from  the  southwest  angle  is  given  on  p.  356.  The 
roof  of  the  southei-n  poi-tico,  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  supported  by  six 
Caryatides,  or  figures  of  young  maidens  in  long  draperies,  one  of  which  is 
figured  on  p.  3Si. 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  which  adorned  the  Acropolis  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Their  general  appeai-ance  will  be  best 
gathered  from  the  engraving  on  p.  248. 

§  16.  Before  quitting  the  city  of  Athens,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
objects  of  interest  which  must  be  briefly  described.  First,  tlie  Dionysiae 
Theati-e,  which,  as  already  stated,  occupied  the  slope  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  the  rows  of  seats  ascended  in  curves  one  above  another,  the  di- 
ameter increasmg  with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt  sufiiciently  large  to 
accommodate  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the  strangers 
who  flocked  to  Athens  during  the  Dionysiae  festival,  but  its  dimensions 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.*    It  had  no  roof,  but  the  spectators 

*  The  dimensions  may  be  nearly  ascert^ned,  !ia  the  upper  tiera  of  BCiita,  cut  in  the  solid 
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were  probaWy  protected  from  the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from  tlicii-  elevat- 
ed scats  ibey  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of 
Salamis  in  the  horizon.  A  representation  of  this  theatre  viewed  fi-om  be- 
low is  given  on  a  brass  coin  of  Athens.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are 
distinctly  seen ;  and  on  tlie  lop,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre,  with  the  Pro- 
pylsea  on  the  left. 


Theatre  of  Dionysus,  from  a  coiu. 

■  Close  to  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  on  the  east  was  the  Odeiun  of  Pericles, 
asmaller  kind  of  theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  designed  for 
the  rehearsal  of  musical  performances.  It  was  covered  with  a  conical 
roof,  like  a  tent,  in  oi-der  to  retain  the  sound,  and  in  its  original  state  was 
perhaps  actually  covered  with  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  It  served  as  a  refuge 
for  the  audience  when  driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  rain,  and  as  a  place 
for  training  the  chorus. 

The  Areopagus  *  was  a  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  some  hollow  ground.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  Ares  was  brought  to  trial  here 
before  the  assembled  gods,  by  Poseidon,  for  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the 
son  of  the  latter.  It  was  here  that  the  Council  of  Areop^us  met,  fre- 
quently called  Ibe  Upper  Council,  to  distinguKh  it  fi^m  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  which  assembled  in  the  valley  below.  The  Areopagites  sat  as 
judges  in  the  open  air,  and  two  blocks  of  stone  are  still  to  be  seen,  proba- 
bly those  whicli,  according  te  the  description  of  Euripides,  f  were  occupied 
respectively  by  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  The  Areopagus  was  the 
spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens,  At  the 
southcastcra  comer  of  the  rock  is  a  wide  chasm  leading  to  a  gloomy  re- 
cess containing  a  fountain  of  very  dark  water.     This  was  the  sanctuai'y 

root,  remain,  and  a  pnrt  of  the  sabstruotioiis  of  Iho  stage  btdlc 
npper  seB.ta  to  Ihe  orcheeCm  wiis  about  three  hundred  feet;  t 
considerably  gi'eater.  —  Ed. 

•  6  'Aptio!  nayor,  or  Hill  of  Area  (Mars). 

t  Ipliig.  Taur.  S61. 
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of  the  Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  Semnai*  or  Veaerahle 
Goddesses. 

The  Pnyx,  or  place  for  holding  the  public  assembiies  of  the  AtLenians, 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  low,  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong 
from  the  Areopagus. 

Between  the  Pnyx  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus  on  the  norlh,  and 
the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  and  closely  adjoining  the  base  of  these  hills, 
stood  the  Agora  (or  market-place).  Its  exact  boundari^  cannot  be 
determined.  The  Stoa  Precile,  already  described,  ran  along  the  western 
side  of  it,  and  consequently  between  it  and  the  Pnyx.  In  a  direction  from 
northwest  to  southeast  a  street  called  the  Cerameicus  ran  diagonally 
through  the  Agora,  entering  it  through  the  yaUey  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Areopagus.  The  street  was  named  after  a  district  of  the  city,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Cerameicus.  The  former 
lay  within  the  (aty  walls,  and  included  the  Agora.  The  Outer  Ceramei- 
cus, which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  was 
the  burial-place  of  all  persons  honored  with  a  public  funeral.  Through  it 
ran  the  road  to  the  gymnasium  and  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which  were 
situated  about  a  mile  fi.'om  the  wails.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where 
Plato  and  his  disciples  taught.  On  each  side  of  this  road  were  monu- 
ments to  illustrious  Athenians,  especially  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

East  of  the  ci^,  and  outside  tlio  walls,  was  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  Aris- 
totle taught. 

§  17.  Space  will  allow  us  to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  period  out  of  Attica.  These 
arc  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epieurius 
at  Bass£e,  near  PhigaUa  in  Arcadia.  The  former,  built  with  the  spoils  of 
Pisa,  was  finished  about  the  year  435.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  by  ninety-flve  broad.  There  are  still  a  few 
remains  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  Pheidias 
being  engaged  by  the  Eleans  to  execute  some  of  the  works  here.  His 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  reckoned  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  idea  which  he  essayed  to  embody  in  this  work 
was  Ihat  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Ilellenic  nation,  enthroned  as  a  con- 
queror, in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod  the  subject 
worid.  The  statue  was  about  forty  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  twelve  feet. 
The  throne  was  of  cedai>wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  precious 
stones,  and  colors.  The  god  held  in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of 
raelals,  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  The  I'obe  which  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sandals,  was  of  gold.     After  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  statue,  Zeus  is  related  to  have  struck  tie  pavement  in  front  of 
it  with  lightning  in  token  of  approbation. 

§  18.  The  Doric  temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigaha  was  built  by  Ictinus, 
and  finished  about  430  b.  c.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  forty-seven  broad.  The  frieze  of  this  temple,  which  is  preserved  ia  the 
British  Museum,  represents  in  alto-rihevo  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Amazons,  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  hastening  to  the  scene  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  stags.  The  sculpture  by  no  means  equals  that  of  Ihe  Parthe- 
non, or  even  of  the  Theseum.  The  figures  are  short  and  fleshy.  Some 
of  the  groups  evidently  indicate  the  influence  of  Attic  art,  and  especially 
an  imitation  of  the  sculptui-es  of  the  Theseum;  but  in  general  tliey  may 
be  regarded  as  aifording  a  standard  of  tJie  diffei-ence  between  Athenian 
and  Peloponnesian  art  at  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HISTOKT  OF  ATHENIAN  LITERATUKE   DOWN   TO    THE    END   OF  THE 
PEI.OrONNEBIAN   WAE. 

^I.  Charaoleristicsoftheaarly  Lilerat«reof  Athens.  ^  2.  Originof  the  Dramti.  ^3.  In- 
trodnoljon  of  the  Drama  at  Athens.  Susarion,  Thespia,  Phrynichna,  Pratjiias.  ^  4.  Ms' 
ohylus.  §  S.  Sophocles.  J  8.  Euripldea.  4  T.  Athenian  Comedy.  Cratitias,  Eupolis, 
AristopiianeB.  ^  8.  Prose-writei's  of  the  Period.  Tliuoydides.  ^  S.  Xenophon.  J 10. 
Athenian  EdacEilJon.  ^  11.  Rhetors  and  Sopliists.  ^  12.  Life  of  Soorales.  ^  13.  How  he 
differed  from  the  Sopliists.  ^  14.  Enmity  ngninst  liim.  J  16,  His  rmpenohment,  Trial, 
and  Death. 

§  1.  Although  tlie  lonians  were  one  of  the  most  inteUeetual  of  the  Gre- 
dan  races,  we  have  liad  as  yet  little  occasion  to  meution  the  Athenians  in 
the  literary  histoiy  of  Greece.  In  this  path  they  were  at  first  ontstripped 
by  their  colonists  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiatic  Greeks,  settled  in  a  fertile 
and  luxurious  country,  amongst  a  race  wealthier  than  themselves,  but  fer  in- 
ferior to  them,  soon  found  those  means  of  ease  and  leisure  which,  to  a  certMi 
d^ree  at  least,  seem  necessary  to  tlie  development  of  intellectual  culture ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  kinsmen  in  Attica  were  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence,  and  were  often  hard  pressed  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Peisistmtus  and  his  sons  that  we  behold  the  first  dawn 
of  literature  at  Athens,     But  this  literature  was  of  an  exotic  growth;  .the 
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poets  assembled  at  the  court  of  the  Peisistratids  were  moal]y  foreigner ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  fall  of  tbat  dynasty,  aiid  tie  establishment  of  more 
liberal  institutions  at  Athens,  iLat  we  find  the  native  genius  sbooling  forth 
with  vigor. 

It  was  pi-obably  the  democratic  nature  of  their  new  constitution,  com- 
bined  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  people,  which  caus«d  Athenian 
literature  to  take  that  di-amatic  form  which  pre-eminently  distmguishes  it. 
The  democracy  demanded  a  Ut«rature  of  a  popular  kind,  the  vivacity  of 
the  people  a  litei-ature  fJiat  made  a  Uvely  impression ;  and  both  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  by  the  drama. 

§  2.  Though  the  drama  was  brought  to  perfection  tunong  the  Athenians, 
it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  rude 
and  early  origin,  were  Dorian  inventions.  Both  arose  out  of  the  worship 
(rf  Dionysus.  Thei-e  was  at  first  but  little  distinction  between  these  two 
species  of  the  drama,  except  that  comedy  belonged  more  to  the  rural  cele- 
bration of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  and  tragedy  to  that  in  cities.  The  name 
of  tragedy  *  was  far.  from  signifying  anything  mournful,  bemg  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  those  who,  disguised  as  Satyrs,  performed 
.the  old  Dionysiac  songs  and  dances.  In  hke  manner,  comedy  t  was  called 
after  the  song  of  the  band  of  reveUers  \  who  celebrated  the  vintage  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  and  vented  the  rude  mernment  inspiared  by  tlie  occa- 
sion in  gibes  and  extempore  witticisms  levelled  at  the  spectators.  It  vras  . 
among  the  Megarians,  both  those  in  Cireeee  and  those  in  Sicily,  whose 
political  institutions  were  democi-atical,  and  who  had  a  turn  for  rough 
humor,  that  comedy  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  it  assumed  anything  like  a  regular  shape.  Epicharmus  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  moulded  the  wild  and  irregular  Bacchic  songs  and . 
dances  into  anything  approaching  a  connected  fable,  op  plot  He  was 
bom  at  Cos,  about  b.  o.  540,  but  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  at  Syra- 
ctise.  He  wrote  his  comedies  some  years  before  the  Persian  war,  and 
from  the  titles  of  them  still  extant  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of 
tliem  were  travesties  of  heroic  myths.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  con- 
tained an  odd  mixture  of  sententious  wisdom  and  broad  bufiboneiy,  for 
Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  as  well  as  a  comic  poet. 

§  3.  Comedy,  in  its  rude  and  early  state,  was  introduced  into  Attica 
long  before  the  time  of  Epicharmus,  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus, 
in  Megara.  It  was  at  Icaria,  an  Attic  village  noted  for  the  woi'ship  of 
Dionysus,  where  Susarion  had  taken  up  his  residence,  that  he  first  repre- 
sented comedy,  such  as  it  then,  existed  among  the  Megarians,  in  the  year 
578  B.C.  The  performances  of  Susarion  took  no  root;  and  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  comedy  in  Attica  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  tragedy  was  introduced  into  Attica,  and 

*  Tpaytffbia,  literally  "  Iha  goat-song."  f  K<ifi(fbia.  %  Koifxoi. 
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continued  to  be  suecessfQUy  cultivated.  We  have  ali-eady  observed  that 
tragedy,  like  comedy,  ai-ose  out  of  the  'worship  of  Dionyaua ;  but  tragedy, 
in  its  more  perfect  form,  was  the  offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  with 
which  tiat  worship  was  celebrated.  These  were  not  fdways  of  a  joyous 
cast  Some  of  them  expressed  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus ;  and  it  was 
from  this  more  mournful  species  of  dithyramb  that  trs^edy,  properly  so 
called,  ai-ose.  Arion  introduced  great  improvements  into  the  difhyrambie 
odes.*  They  formed  a  kind  of  lyrical  tragedy,  and  were  siing  by  a  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  dancing  round  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  The  impi-ovements  m 
the  dithyramb  were  intj'oduced  by  Arion  at  Cormth ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
among  the  Dorian  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  that  these  choral  dithy- 
rambic  songs  prevailed.  Hence,  even  in  Attic  tragedy,  the  chorus,  which 
was  the  fbmidation  of  the  drama,  was  written  in  the  Doric  direct, 
thus  clearly  betraying  the  source  from  which  flie  Athenians  derived  it 
^  In  Attica  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  tragedy  in  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  m  consequence  of  which  it  obfamed  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character.  This  innovation  is  ascribed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of  the 
Attic  village  of  learia.  It  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  an  actor,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus.  He  probably  appeared  in 
that  capacity  himself,  takmg  various  parts  in  tiie  same  piece  by  means  of 
disguises  effected  by  licen  masks.  Thus,  by  his  successive  appearance  m 
different  characters,  suid  by  the  dialogue  which  he  m^ntained  with  the 
chorus,  or  rather  with  its  leader,  a  dramatic  fable  of  tolerable  complexity 
might  be  represented.  The  first  representation  given  by  Thespis  was  in 
535  B.  c.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chcerilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  latter  of 
whom  gained  his  first  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  m  511  b.c.  He 
deviated  from  the  hitherto  estahlished  custom  in  making  a  contemporary 
event  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  His  ti-agedy  on  tiie  capture  of 
Miletus  was  so  pathetic,  that  tiie  audience  were  melteid  into  tears ;  but 
the  subject  was  considered  so  ill-chosen,  that  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachms-t  The  only  other  dramatist  whom  wo  need  mention  before 
jEsehylus  is  the  Dorian  Pratinas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  but  who  exhibited 
his  tr^edies  at  Athens.  Pratinas  was  one  of  the  improvers  ot  tidgedy 
by  separating  the  satyric  from  the  ti:^c  drama.  As  ncitlier  the  popular 
taste  nor  the  ancient  religious  associations  connected  with  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus  would  have  permitted  the  chorus  of  Satyrs  to  be  entirely 
banished  from  the  tragic  representations,  Pratinas  avoided  this  by  the 
invention  of  what  is  called  the  Satyric  drama ;  that  is,  a  species  of  play  in 
-irhich  the  ordinary  subjects  of  tragedy  were  ti-eafed  in  a  lively  and  fereical 
nanner,  and  in  which  tiie  chorus  consisted  of  a  band  of  SatjT^  in  ap- 
iropriate  dresses  and  masks.  After  this  period  it  became  customary  to 
sxhibit  di-amas  in  letrcdogies,  or  sets  of  four;  namely,  a  tragic  trilogy,  or 
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series  of  three  tragedies,  followed  by  a  Satyric  piay.  These  were  often 
on  connected  subjects ;  and  the  Satyric  drama  at  the  end  served  Jike  a 
merry  (rfterpiece  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  Buhjecta  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  national  myfkology.*  Hence  the  plot  and  story  were  of  necessity 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  whicil  strongly  distinguishes  the 
ancient  ti-agedy  from  the  modern.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
representation  of  tragedies  did  not  take  place  every  day,  hut  only,  after 
certain  fixed  inten'als,  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  which  they  formed 
one  of  the  gi-eatest  atliactions.  During  the  whole  day  the  Athenian  pub- 
lic sat  ia  the  theatre  witnessing  trs^dy  afiei-  tragedy ;  and  a  prize  was 
awarded,  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose,  lo  the  poet  who  produced 
the  best  set  of  dramaa.  ..- 

§  4.  Such  was  Attic  tragedy  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  JEschylaa, 
who,  fi-om  the  great  improvements  wliich  he  introduced,  wag  regarded  by 
the  Athenians  as  its  father  or  founder,  just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry, 
and  Herodotus  of  History,  ^schylus  was  bom  at  Eleusie  in  Attica,  in 
E.  c.  525,  and  was  thus  contemporary  with  Sunonid^  and  Pindar.  His 
father,  Euphorion,  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  rf 
Demeter  at  Elcuais;  and  hence,  perhaps,  were  imbibed  those  religious 
impressions  which  charaeterized  the  poet  through  life.  His  first  play  was 
exhibited  in  b.  c.  500,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He 
fought  with  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,t  and  also  at 
those  of  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Plattea.  In  b.  c.  484  he  gained  his 
first  tragic  pme.  The  first  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Persai,  was  not 
brought  out  till  B.  c.  472,  when  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  which 
it  formed  one  of  the  pieces.  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest 
by  his  younger  rival,  Sophocles ;  shortly  afterwards  he  retired  lo  the  court 
of  King  Hiero,  at  Syracuse.  In  467  Hiero  died;  and  in  458  jEsdiylug 
must,  have  returned  to  Athens,  since  he  produced  his  trilogy  of  the 
Oresleia  in  that  year.  This  trilogy,  which  was  composed  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Ckoepharoi,  and  the  Ernnenides,  is  remarkable 
aa  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  anything  hke  a  perfect  shape. 
His  defence  of  the  Areopagus,  however,  contained  in  the  last  of  these 
three  dramas,  proved  unpidatable  to  the  new  and  more  democratic  gener- 
ation which  had  now  sprung  up  at  Athens ;  and,  either  from  disappointment 
or  fear  of  the  consequences  jEschylus  again  quitted  Athens  and  retired 
once  more  to  Sicily,  On  this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Giela,  where  he  died 
in  B.  c.  456,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  unanimously  related 
that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fell 
upon  it  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  thus  fulfilling. an  oracle  predicting  that 

le  heroic  age.  —  Ed. 
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te  was  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  After  his  death,  his  memory  was 
held  in  high  reverence  at  Athens.  A  decree  was  passed  that  a  chorus 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  any  one  who  might  wish  to 
reyive  hia  tragedies ;  and  hence  it  happened  that  they  were  frequently 
reproduced  upon  the  stage. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  tragedy  by  jEachylus  concerned 
both  its  form  and  composition,  and  its  manner  of  representation.  In  the 
former  his  principal  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor ; 
whence  arose  the  dialogue,  properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
choral  parts,  which  now  became  subsidiary.  His  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  representing  tragedy  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenes,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  for  which  he  availed 
himself  of  the  pictorial  skill  of  Agaiharchua.  He  furnished  the  actors 
with  more  appropriate  and  more  magnificent  dresses,  invented  for  them 
more  various  and  expressive  masks,  and  rtused  their  stature  to  the  heroic 
size  by  providing  thorn  -with  thick-soled  cothnmi  or  buskins.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  new  figures.* 

The  genius  of -^schylus  mclined  ratiier  to  the  awful  and  subline  than 
to  the  tender  and  patheticf  He  excels  in  re.presenting  the  superhuman, 
in  depicting  demigods  and  heroes,  and  in  tracing  the  irresistible  march  of 
fete.  His  style  resembles  the  ideas  which  it  clothes.  It  is  bold,  sublime, 
and  fill!  of  gorgeous  ira^ery,  but  sometimes  borders  on  the  turgid.J 

§  5.  Sophodes,  tiie  younger  rival  and  immediate  successor  of  ^schy- 
lus  in  the  tragic  art,  was  born  at  Colonus,  a  village  about  a  mile  front 
Atiiens,  in  B.  c.  495.  Wo  know  little  of  his  family,  except  that  his 
fother's  name  was  Sophilus ;  but  that  he  was  carefully  trained  in 
music  and  gymnastics  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  his  sixteenth  yeai-  he 
was  chosen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyi-e  in  hand,  the  chorus  which 
danced  round  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  victory  of  Salamis  (b,  c.  480).  We  have  already  adverted  to  hia 
wresting  the  tragic  prize  from  ^schylua  in  468,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  This  event  was  rendered  very 
striking  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  The  Archon 
Eponymus  had  not  yet  appointed  the  judges  of  the  approaching  contest, 

*  "  PereoniB  pulheqne  repertor  honestre 
.ffiaoh jlns,  et  moilicis  instravit  pulplte  tignia, 
Et  doonit  mi^ntiiqiie  loqui,  nitique  onthnino." 

Hon.,  Ar.  Poet.  378. 
t  In  passages  —  as  in  tha  dasoription  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  in  tlie  Agamemnon  — 
fflscliyius  sliowB  the  most  exqnisite  tandecness  of  feeling,  aa  well  aa  beanty  of  langnaga. 

%  Msa'ayim  is  sdd  to  iiaie  written  seventy  trendies ;  but  only  saven  are  extant,  which 
ware  probably  represented  in  the  following  order ;  the  Peraiam,  b.  c.  472;  the  StvenagahM 
Thebes,  B.  c.  471;  the  Si^JianJa,-  the  Prontilheas i  thu  Agamenmon,   Otoephoroi,  and  Eu- 
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respecting  which  public  expectation  and  party  feeling  ran  very  high,  when 
Cimon  and  his  nine  eolleagues  in  command  entered  the  theatre,  having 
juat  returned  from  Scyroa.  After  Ihej  had  made  the  customary  libationa 
to  Dionysus,  tJie  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles.  From  this  time 
forwards  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  almost  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  young  but  formidable  rival  arose  in  the  per- 
son of  Euiipidea,  In  440  we  find  Sophocles  elected  one  of  the  ten  Stra- 
te^,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  to  conduct  the  expedition  against 
Samos ;  an  honor  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to  hia  play  of  the  Antig' 
oni,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  which  is  the 
earliest  of  hia  extant  dramas.  He  was  now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  yet  his 
poetical  life  seemed  only  beginning.  From  this  time  to  hia  death  was  the 
period  of  his  greatest  literary  activity;  but  of  hia  personal  history  we 
have  few  details.  He  was  one  of  the  t«n  elders,  or  ProbovM,  a  sort  of 
comnrittee  of  public  safety  appointed  by  the  Athenians  aft«r  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  unless  indeed  the  Sophocles  mentioned  on  that 
occaaion  \ty  Thucydides  be  some  other  person.  The  close  of  his  life  was 
troubled  with  family  dissensions.  lophon,  hia  son  by  an  Atlienian  wife, 
and  therefore  his  iegitimate  heir,  was  jealous  of  the  affection  manifested  by 
his  father  for  his  grandson  Sophocles,  the  offipring  of  anotlier  son,  Ariaton, 
whom  he  had  had  by  a  Sicyonian  woman.  Fearing  lest  his  father  should 
bestow  a  great  part  of  his  property  upon  his  favorite,  lophon  summoned 
him  before  the  Fhralores,  or  tribesmen,  on  the  ground  that  his  mind  was 
affected.  The  old  man's  only  reply  was,  "If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not 
beside  myself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not  Sophocles."  Then 
taking  up  his  (Bdipm  at  Oolonos,  which  he  had  lately  written,  but  had 
not  yet  brought  out,  he  read  from  it  the  beautiful  passage  beginning, 

with  which  the  judges  were  so  stnick  tliat  they  at  once  dismissed  the  case. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  b.  c,  406,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

«  Tho  aingHlai  beauties  of  this  chorus  have  inveated  the  hill  of  Colonos  with  rare  poaljc 
intercBt.  To  one  who  reads  the  poem  on  the  spot,  notwithstanding  the  clinnges  time  has 
made,  —  eapedally  the  disnppearanco  of  the  temples  and  the  groves  (except  the  olive-groves 
of  the  Academy,  at  a  short  distance),  —  most  of  the  points  m  the  desoriptionfare  still  vividly 
traceable.  Professor  Thiersch,  the  vetei'aii  scholar,  who  to  his  classical  ncqniremeiits  adds 
a  profonnd  knowledge  of  the  Greek  as  now  spoken,  recited  his  elegant  translation  of  this 
chorus,  while  standing  on  the  hill  of  Colonos  with  his  son,  a  distinguished  yonng  punter; 
who  afterwards  embodied  the  poefs  thought  in  a  very  spirited  and  classical  composition.  It 
is  very  appropiiately  placed  among  the  artistic  and  classical  treasures  of  hia  fiither'a  house 
in  Munich.  Colonos  has  acquired  an  additional  and  melancholy  interest^  as  the  burial-phioa 
of  Carl  OttWod  Mailer,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Athens,  in  oonsequenca  of  a  snn-strote 
recdved  while  making  exoavatJons  at  Delphi.  A  nobler  scholar  has  not  adorned  the  Ut. 
eratnre  of  tha  present  age,  and  a  more  titling  sepnlluce  could  not  have  been  found  for  tha 
editor  of  the  Eumeuides.  —  En. 
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A.  .  poet  Sophocles  ia  nmvepsally  .Uowrf  1«  h„e  bmghl  the  torn. 
to  the  grentesl  perfection  of  which  it  is  ,««;eptible.     Hi,  pi,,,  stand  hi 
the  just  medium  between  the  sublime  but  uni^l.ted  flight,  of  Jidijlns 
and  the  too  fumlliar  ,eeno«  and  rhetoiical  declamations  of  Euripides     His 
plot,  m,  worked  up  with  more  4111  nnd  ere  than  the  plot,  of  either  of 
h„  peat  H,al, ,  that  of  the  «(.>™  7S™.„  in  particular  i,  remarkable 
for  If  skillul  devdopmeul>  and  fcl-  the  manner  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
piece  mcrease.  Umugh  each  succeeding  att.     Sophocle,  »Jded  the  last 
urprorement  to  the  form  of  the  dram,  bj  the  introduction  ofathird«;tor- 
a  change  which  greatlj  onkrge^  the  ,cope  of  the  action.    The  imprave- 
ment  .a,  ,o  obrion%  that  it  wo,  adopted  by  Jiichjins  in  hi,  hitep  play,  ■ 
but  the  number  of  throe  actor,  ,eem.  to  have  been  seldom  or  nera 
eiceeded.     Sophocle,  al,o  m»l.  considerable  alterations  in  the  choral 
part,  by  curtailing  the  length  of  the  songs,  and  b,  giring  the  chora.  itself 
tte  character  of  an  impmtlal  spectator  and  judge,  rrthe,  than  that  of  a 
deeply  mterest«l  party,  which  it  often  assume,  in  the  play,  of  Jichylu,  • 
§  6.  Eunpides  was  boim  in  the  island  of  Salmnis,  m  ».c.  MO   his 
parent,  h.™,g  been  among  those  who  liod  thither  at  the  time  of  the 
nryaston  of  Atttea  by  Xerxes.     In  early  hf.  he  practised  painting  with 
some  ,ucces>,  but  he  devoted  himself  with  still  more  earnestness  to  phi- 
losophy and  htcralure.     He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicu,,  and  phydcs 
under  Anaxagora,,  and  .1„  B,ed  on  intimate  terms  wM,  Socratel     He 
.,  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ,  but  the  »„,  play 
brought  out  m  h,.  own  nam.  was  «,ted  in  b.  c.  455,  when  he  was  tweutv- 
flve  yon,  rf  age     It  wa,  not,  however,  till  4«  that  ho  gained  his  tint 
pr»e,  and  tarn  th,.  t,me  he  continued  to  exhibit  pky,  until  8.  o.  408,  the 
da  e  of  h»  Orestes.    Soon  after  this  he  repaired  to  the  comt  of  Macedonia, 
» the  age  of  seventy-four  (..  c.  406).     Common  report  relate,  that  he 
™  tonr  to  pteces  by  th,  king-,  dog,,  which,  aee.rdi/gto  ,o..  account 
were  set  upon  h,m  by  two  rival  poet,  out  of  envy 

EnripM.,  received  tragedy  peri-ect  frem  the  hand,  of  his  predeoesso.^.  'i 
md  w.  do  not  Snd  that  he  made  any  changes  in  it,  outmn^  form.  But 
he  varied  from  them  con,idembly  I„  the  poetical  mod.  of  handhng  it,  and 
ba  muovafon,  in  thi,  re,p,et  were  deeidolly  for  the  wor,e  He  ™ 
verted  th.  prelogue  into  a  vdticle  for  the  expoeffion  „f  the  whole  plot,  in 
™m^  ^7';' ""IJ-  "ff™  «1»  spectator  of  what  h«,  happened  up  to  iat 
moment  but  frequenHy  aim  of  what  the  „,ult  or  catastrophe  will  be  In 
h,,  hands,  too,  the  chori,,  grew  feebl»,  and  it.  od»  ie„  eoLcled  with  tta 

*  Sophoolas  is  said  to  have  written  llj  tcnsfediHo   IinJ  r.r  t>,^.„       i 
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subject  of  the  drama,  so  tliat  they  might  frequently  belong  to  any  other 
piece  just  as  well  as  to  the  one  in  which  they  were  inserted.  In  treating 
his  characters  and  subjects  he  ollen  arbitrarily  departed  from  the  received 
legends,  and  diminished  the  dignity  of  tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  ideal 
character,  and  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  every-day  life.  His 
dialogue  was  gajruloua  and  colloquial,  wanting  in  heroic  dignity,  and  fre- 
quently frigid  through  misplaced  philosophical  disquisitiwis.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  feults  Euripides  has  many  beauties,  and  is  parlicularly  remark- 
able for  pathos,  so  that  Aristotle  calls  him  "Jhe  most  tragic  of  poets." 
Eighteen  of  the  tri^edies  of  Euripides  are  still  extant,  omitting  the  Mhestis, 
the  genuineness  of  which  there  are  good  i-easons  for  doubting.  One  of 
them,  the  Cyclops,  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama.* 

§  7.  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Chionides  and  his  contempo- 
raries, about  B.  0.  488 ;  but  it  received  its  full  development  from  Cralanus, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  Cratinus,  and  his  younger  contempo- 
raries, Eupolis  aud  Ai-istopfaanes,  were  tlie  three  great  poets  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  AttJc  Comedy-t  The  comedies  of  Cratinus  and  Eupolis 
are  lost ;  but  of  Aristophanes,  who  was  tlie  greatest  of  the  three,  we  have 
eleven  dramas  extant  Aristophanes  was  bom  about  4i4  b.  c.  Of  bia 
private  life  we  know  positively  notlung.  He  exhibited  his  first  comedy  in 
427,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death,  which  probably  happened 
about  380,  lie  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tlie  Atlic  stage.f 

The  old  Attic  comedy  was  a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
opmion;  and  most  of  the  comei^es  of  Ai'istophanes,  and  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries likewise,  turned  either  upon  political  occurrences,  or  upon 
some  subject  which  exdted  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  public.  Their 
diief  object  was  to  excite  laughter  by  the  boldest  and  most  ludicrous  cari- 
cature ;  and  provided  that  end  was  attained,  the  poet  seems  to  have  cared 
but  little  about  the  justice  of  the  picture.  A  living  historian  has  well 
remarked :  "  Never  probably  will  the  full  and  unshaclded  force  of  comedy 
be  so  exhibited  again,  "Without  having  Aristophanes  actually  before  us, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured  and  unsparing 
license  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institu- 
IJons,  the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens,  specially  named, 

*Tha  following  is  a  list  of  his  eshuit  plays:  the  Alceitia,  B.  C.  138i  Medea,  431;  ^i- 
po^,iiS;  Hecuba,  about  424;  HeracMs,  about  421;    Sa^Seet,   Ion,  Herada  Fnrsa, 
Avdromache;  Troades,  41B;  Etectra;   SeUna,  13B;  IplUgeaeia  m  Jburia;  Oreslei,  408i 
PS(Bnt»*e,  SoecjSffi,  and  I^gmeia  in  AuUs  were  brought  out  afler  the  death  ot  Euripides  by 
ihiiaon,  the  younger  Euripides.     The  date  of  the  Cjefops  is  quite  ancertiun. 
t  Eupolis  atqua  Cratinus  Aristophanasque  poatie, 
Alqne  alii  quoi-nm  oomtedia  prises  virocum  est.  —  Hon.  Sat,  I.  4. 
I  The  Bleven  extant  dramaa  are:  Uie  AchanUata,  b.  C.  426!  UrUghti,  424;  CTwde,  438i 
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—  and  wen  tlie  mmen,  whose  life  was  enfcely  domeetie,— of  Aihen., 
Wi6h  thi!  nniveraal  liberty  in  respect  of  rabjeet  there  i.  combined  . 
paignancj  of  deriuou  aid  latire,  a  fecundity  of  imagination  and  vaiiety  of 
tm™,  and  a  richnem  of  poetical  eipreesion  mch  as  cannot  be  snrp«.,ed, 
and  snch  a»  fully  explains  the  admmaion  expressed  fet  him  by  the  phi- 
losopher Plato,  »ho  in  other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  with  un- 
questionable disapprobation.     His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the  entins  body  of  male  dlizcna  on  a  day 
consecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  their  unusement  or  derision 
with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundanc/s,  out  of  all  persons  or  things  standing  in 
any  way  prominent  before  the  public  eye—    In  illusti»tion  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  we  may  refer  to  the  Knbjll,  „f  Aristophanes,  as  an 
example  of  the  boldness  of  hi.  attacks  on  one  of  the  leading  political  char- 
acters of  the  day,  — the  demagogue  Oooni  whilst  the  CfcaA,  m  which 
Socratait  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  the  Thamtfhmiaimai  mi  fngt, 
e»ntainmg  slashmg  onslaughts  on  Euiipides,  show  that  neither  the  gt^alest 
phdoBophom  nor  the  most  popnlai  poet,  were  secure.     Even  Pericles 
himself  is  now  and  then  bespattered  with  ridicule,  and  the  avemon  of  the 
poet  for  tile  Peloponnesian  war  is  shown  in  many  of  his  dramas.     From 
the  nature  of  his  plays  it  would  he  absurd,  as  some  have  done,  to  quote 
them  gravely  as  historical  authority }  though,  with  due  allowance  for  comic 
exaggeration,  they  no  doubt  afford  a  valuable  comment  on  the  pohtics 
literature,  and  nuuineis  of  the  time.     No,  can  it  he  doubted  that,  under  all 
his  bantering,  Aristophanes  often  strove  to  serve  the  views  of  the  old  aris- 
loeratical  party,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent.     The  more  serious  political 
remarks  were  commonly  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  aoms  called  the 
paratai,,  when,  the  actors  havnig  left  the  stage,  the  choreuHe  turned 
round,  and,  advancing  towards  the  spectators,  addressed  thom  in  tlie  name 
of  the  poet.     Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Aristophanes  the  unre- 
slricled  Econse  and  hheUous  personality  of  comedy  began  gradually  to 
disappear.    The  chonis  was  £rst  curtailed  and  then  entirely  suppressed 
mid  thus  made  way  fcr  what  is  called  the  MiJJl,  Comedy,  wldch  had  no 
chorus  at  all     The  Pklm  of  Aristophanes,  which  conlams  no  political 
allusions,  exhibits  an  approach  to  this  phase. 

An  extract  from  the  SkijM,  of  Aristophanes  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
unmeasured  invective  m  which  the  poet  mdnlgcd.    The  chonu  <»me  upon 
the  stage,  and  thus  commence  then?  attack  upon  Clcon :  — 
Oloia  aromid  him,  and  confoond  him,  the  confounder  of  us  alt 
Pelt  Mm,  pummel  hhn,  and  maul  him;  rummage,  ransEclc,  overhaul  him- 
Overhear  him  aria  ontbawl  him;  bear  him  down,  and  brmg  him  under'    ' 
Bellow  hire  a  hurst  of  thunder,  Eobber !  harpy  I  amk  of  plundtr ' 
Bogue  and  villain !  rogue  and  cheat  I  rogue  and  vllkin,  I  repeat  I 

»  Grote'fl  ffii*,  of  Greece,  Vol.  vm.  p.  450. 

tB«»ates,  and  tlimrgh  him  the  Sophist.,  were  the  ohjoots of  Mtnok  in  the  CIoui.-B,. 
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Oftener  than  I  con  ropeiit  it  has  the  cogne  mid  ytBai-n  chcnted. 
Close  aroiiQd  him,  left  and  rightj  epit  upon  him,  spurn  and  smile : 
Spit  upon  him  sm  you  see;  spurn  and  spit  at  bim  liks  me. 
But  ijeware,  or  he  'II  evade  ye,  for  be  iiiiowa  the  private  tracit 
Where  Enorates  was  seen  escaping  with  his  mill-dost  on  his  liaok. 
(Jeon. 
Woi'thy  Tslerana  of  the  jury,  you  that,  either  right  or  wrong, 
With  my  threepenny  provision,  I  've  maintalnad  and  cherished  long, 
Come  to  my  aid !  I  'm  here  waylaid,  —  assaasinated  and  betiayed. 

Chorm, 

Sightly  served !  vf  e  serve  yon  rightly,  for  yonr  hungry  love  of  pelf; 
For  yonr  gross  and  greedy  rapina,  gormandizing  by  yourself; 
You  that,  are  the  figs  are  gathered,  pilfer  with  a  privy  twitch 
Fat  delinquents  and  defiinlters,  pulpy,  luscious,  plump,  and  rich; 
Pinching,  lingering,  and  pulling,  tampering,  seieoting,  culling. 
With  ft  nice  smrey  disecming  which  are  green  and  which  aca  tnniiag. 
Which  ate  ripe  for  accusation,  fbrfeiture,  and  confiscation. 

IDm,  besides,  tha  wealthy  man,  retired  upon  mi  easy  rent, 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent. 
Fearful  of  offloial  snares,  intrigues,  and  intricate  affMrs ; 
Him  you  marici  you  fix  and  hook  him,  wbilBt  ha  'a  gaping  unawares ; 
At  ft  fling,  at  once  yon  bring  him  hither  from  the  Chersonese, 
Down  you  oast  him,  roast  and  baste  bim,  and  devour  bim  at  yonr  ease. 
Cleoa. 

Yes !  assault,  insult,  abuse  me !  this  is  the  return  I  find 
For  tha  noble  testimony,  the  memorial  I  designed : 
Meaning  to  propose  proposals  for  a  monument  of  slone, 
On  the  which  your  late  aoliievemBnts  should  be  carved  and  neafly  done. 

Ont,  away  wIHi  biro !  the  slave  I  the  pompous,  empty,  fawning  knave ! 
Does  he  think  with  idle  speeches  to  delude  and  cheat  us  all  ? 
As  he  doe?  the  doling  eldors  that  attend  his  daily  call 
Pelt  biia  here,  and  bang  him  there ;  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Save  ma,  neighbors!  0  the  monsters  1  0  my  ^dc,  my  bock,  my  breast ! 

Choras, 
What,  you  're  forced  to  call  Foe  help  ?  you  brutal,  overbearing  pest.* 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Frere. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarltabla,  that  most  of  the  schemes  of  political  and  social  reform 
which  have  been  discussed  of  late  years  were  anticipated  by  Aristophanes,  and  brought 
by  bim  upon  the  comic  stage.  In  the  EoclBsiaznste  particularly,  the  doctrine  of  woman's 
ri'ghttosnequal— or  rather  ft  superior— shore  of  poUtical  power  and  honor  is  humorously 
burlesqued.  The  womeu  of  Athena,  discontented  with  the  stale  of  public  af&irs,  and 
atimnlated  by  Hie  eloquence  of  a  lady  who  has  a  violent  desire  to  address  the  people,  are 
represented  na  plotting  a  scheme  of  revoluHon,  by  wiiiob  the  rains  of  government  shall  he 
placed  in  tbar  hands.  Accordingly,  after  havmg  duly  practised  spcakhig  in  ft  preUminary 
meeting,  they  manage  to  steal  their  hustBind's  garments,  and,  taking  their  seats  rv  ea  ly 
in  the  Pnvx,  hnrry  a  decree  through  all  the  stages  of  Jej^slfttion,  transferrin,  to  tl  e  wo- 
men the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  The  destruction  of  private  property,  tl  e  ab  htion 
of  mamage,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  Socialism,  follow  fn  rapid  s  oa  on 
The  ailments  on  which  these  reforms  are  defended  are  precisely  such  as  moi  hemers 
have  employed,  without  having  given  them  the  slightest  additionaj  force.  —  Ed 
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§  8.  Of  the  proso-writera  of  this  period,  Thucydides  is  by  fiir  the 
greatest.  Herodotus,  who  helongs  to  the  same  period,  and  who  was 
only  a  few  years  older  than  Thucydides,  has  been  nodced  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  vr&a  bom  in  the  year  471  b,  c.  His 
father  was  named  Olorus,  and  his  mother  Hegesipyle,  and  bis  family  was 
connected  with  that  of  Milliades  and  Cimon.  Thucydides  appcai-s  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth;  and  we  know  from  his  own  account  that  he  pos- 
sessed gold  mines  in  Thrace,  and  enjoyed  great  influence  in  that  country. 
We  also  learn  from  hhnself  that  he  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  great 
pla^e  at  Athens,  and  among  the  few  who  recovered.  He  commanded  an 
Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  in  424  b.  c,  at  the  time 
when  Brasidaa  was  besieging  Amphipolis ;  and  liaring  foiled  to  relieve 
that  city  in  thne,  he  went  into  a  voluntary  exUe,  in  order  pi-obably  to 
avoid  the  punishment  of  death.  He  appeal's  to  hare  spent  twenty  years 
in  banishment,  principaDy  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  m  places  under  tlie 
dominion  or  influence  of  Sparta.  He  perhaps  returned  to  Athens  in  B.  c. 
403,  the  date  of  its  hberation  by  Thrasybulus.  According  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  antiquity  he  met  with  a  violent  end,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  assaasmated  at  Athens,  smce  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  tomb  existed  diere ;  but  some  authorities  place  the  scene  of  his 
death  in  Thi-ace.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  had 
designed  to  wjite  its  history,  and  he  employed  himself  in  collectmg  mate- 
rials for  that  purpose  during  its  continuance;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
work  was  not  actually  composed  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
that  he  was  engagfid  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  deatli.  Some  critics  are 
even  of  opinion  that  the  eighth  and  concluding  book  is  not  from  his  hand; 
but  Uiere  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  assumption,  though  he  may  not 
have  revised  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  former  books. 

Such  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  can  be  stated  respecting  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  historians.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  short 
account  of  his  work.  The  first  book  is  introductoiy,  and  contains  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Grecian  history  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the  events  and  causes  which 
led  to  it,  and  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progi-ess  of  the  Athenian  power. 
The  remaining  seven  books  are  filled  with  tlie  details  of  the  war,  related 
according  to  the  division  into  summers  and  winters,  into  which  all  cam-* 
paigns  naturally  fells  and  the  work  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  411).  It  is  probable  tliat  the  di- 
vision of  his  histoiy  mto  books  was  the  work  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and 
that  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author  it  foi-med  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. The  materials  of  Thucydides  were  collected  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care ;  the  events  are  related  with  the  strictest  impartiality ;  and  the 
work  probably  offers  a  more  exact  account  of  a  long  and  eventful  period 
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thai!  any  other  contcmporaiy  history,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  an 
equally  long  and  important  era.  The  style  of  Thucydidea  is  brief  luid 
Benlentious,  and  whether  in  moral  oi"  polilieal  reasoning,  or  in  descriptirai, 
gains  wonderful  force  from  its  condensation.  It  is  this  brevity  and  sim- 
plidty  that  renders  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  so  striking  and 
tragic.  But  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  faulty  extent,  bo 
as  to  render  hia  style  harsh,  and  his  meaning  obaciire. 

§  9.  Xenophon  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period  of  G-reciaa  history; 
but  the  subject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  History  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  Thucydides,  tliat  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  present  place.  Xenophon  was  the  son  of  Grj-llus, 
an  Athenian,  and  was  probahly  bom  about  b.  c.  Hi.  Socrates  is  said  to 
have  saved  liis  life  in  the  battle  of  DeUum,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c.  424, 
and  as  we  know  that  he  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  he  could  iiardly  have 
been  more  than  twenty  at  the  tune  of  this  battle.  Xenophon  was  a  pupil 
of  Socrates,  and  we  are  also  told  that  he  received  instructions  ft»m  Pixidi- 
eus  of  Ceos,  and  from  Teocrates.  His  accompanying  Cyrus  the  younger 
in  his  expedition  agsunst  his  brother  Aitaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  formed  a 
striking  episode  in  his  life,  and  lias  been  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Anaba- 
sis ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  this  event  in  our  next  Ixiok. 
we  need  not  touch  upon  it  here.  He  seems  (o  have  been  still  in  Asia  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399  b.  c^  and  was  probably  banished 
from  Athens  soon  after  that  pei'iod,  in  consequence  of  his  close  connection 
with  the  Lacedtemonian  authorities  in  Asia.  He  accompaaied  Ageailaus, 
the  Spartan  king,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Asia  to  Greece ;  and 
he  fought  along  with  the  LacedEcmonians  against  his  own  countrymen  at 
the  battle  of  Coronea  in  894  b,  c-  After  this  battle  he  went  with  Agesi- 
laus  to  Sparta,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  at  Scillus  in  Elis,  near  Olympia, 
where  he  was  jomed  by  his  wife  and  children.  His  time  seems  to  have 
been  agreeably  spent  at  this  residence  in  hunting,  and  other  rural  diversions, 
as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  here  his 
AncJmsis,  and  a  pari,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  BeUenica.  From  this  quiet 
retreat  he  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  Eleans,  but  at  what  date  is  un- 
certain ;  though  he  seems  at  all  events  to  have  spent  at  least  twenty  years 
at  this  place.  His  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed  on 
the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  in  what  year  we  do  not  know.  His  two  sons, 
Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  are  SM.d  to  have  fought  with  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  There 
is,  bowevei-,  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He 
seems  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  EUs,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  there.  He  is  smd  to  have  lived  to  more  than 
■ninety  years  of  age,  and  he  mentions  an  event  which  occurred  as  late  as 
:S57  B.  c. 

Pi-obably  all  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  still  extant.     The  Jhmbam 
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is  the  work  on  which  Ms  fame  as  an  KiBforian  chiefly  rests.  It  is  written 
in  a  simple  and  agreeable  stjie,  and  conveys  mneh  curious  and  striking 
information.  The  Bellenica  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
and  comprehends  in  seven  books  a  space  of  about  forty-eight  years !  namely, 
from  the  time  when  Thucydides  brealts  off,  b.  c.  411,  to  the  battle  of  Mim- 
tinea  in  862.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  dry  and  uninteresting  style ; 
and  his  evident  partialily  to  Sparta,  and  dislike  of  Athens,  have  frequently 
warped  his  judgment,  and  must  cause  his  statements  to  be  received  with 
some  suspicion.  The  Ogropmdia,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular 
of  Xenoph,on's  works,  professes  to  be  a  history  of  Cyrus,  the-  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  but  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  political  romMice,  and 
possesses  no. authority  whatever  as  an  historical  work.  The  desi^  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  perfect  state ;  and  though 
the  scene  is  Itud  in  Persia,  the  materials  of  the  work  are  derived  from  his 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta,  engrafted  on  the  popu- 
larly current  stories  respecting  Cyrus.  Xenophon  displays  in  this  work 
his  dislike  of  democratic  institutions  like  those  of  Athens,  and  his  prefer- 
ence for  an  aristocracy,  or  even  a  monarchy.  Xenophon  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  minor  works ;  but  the  only  other  treatise  which. we  need 
mention  is  the  Memwabilia  of  Socrates,  in  four  books,  intended  as  a  de- 
fence of  his  master  against  the  charges  which  occasioned  his  death,  and 
which  undoubtedly  contains  a  genuine  picture  of  Socrates  and  his  philoso- 
phy. The  genius  of  Xenophon  was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  was  prac- 
tical rather  than  speculative  ;  but  he  is  distinguished  for  his  good  sense, 
his  moderate  views,  his  humane  temper,  and  his  earnest  piety. 

g  10.  In  closing  this  brief  survey  of  Athenian  hterature,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Athenian  education,  and  upon  the  greatest 
teacher  of  Iiis  age,  —  the  philosopher  Socral«s.  ^ 

A  certain  amount  of  elementary  education  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  free  citizens  of  all  the  Grecian  states  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Instruction  was  usually  imparted  in  schools.  The  Pasda- 
gogue,  or  private  tutor,  was  not  a  teacher ;  he  was  seldom  a  man  of  much 
knowledge,  —  ofleii  indeed  a  slave,  —  and  Ins  office  was  merely  to  watch 
over  his  pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and  on  their  way  to  the  schools.  When 
a  youth  could  read  with  fluency,  he  was  set  to  learn  by  heart  passages 
selected  from  the  best  poets,  in  which  moral  precepts  and  examples  of  vir-  - 
tuous  conduct  were  inculcated  and  exhibited.  The  works  of  ^sop  and 
Thec^nis  were  much  used  for  this  purpose.  He  was  then  taught  those 
accomplishments  which  the  Greeks  included  under  the  comprehensive  head 
of  "music,"  and  which  comprised  not  only  the  art  of  playing  on  the  l3rre, 
and  of  sin^g  and  dancing,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bear  a  part  in  a  chorus, 
but  also  to  recite  poetical  compositions  with  grace  and  propriety  of  accent 
tmd  pronundalion.  At  the  same  lime  his  physical  powers  were  developed 
and  strengthened  by  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises.     At  tiie  age  of 
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eighteen  or  twenty  the  sons  of  the  more  wealthy  cttiKena  attended  the 
classes  of  the  rhetors  and  sophists  who  gave  then'  lectures  in  the  Lyceum, 
Academy,  or  other  similar  institutions ;  a  course  somewhat  analogous  to 
entering  a  university  in  our  own  times.  Here  the  young  man  studied  rhet- 
oric and  philosophy ;  under  which  heads  were  included  mathematics,  a^- 
tronomy,  dialectica,  oratory,  criticism,  and  morals. 

§  11,  It  will  he  perceived  from  tlie  ahove  sketch  that  the  rhetor  and 
sophist  —  whose  provinces  were  often  combined,  and  are  generally  difficult 
to  distinguish  with  accuracy — played  tlie  most  important  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  tlie  future  man.  They  ga,ve  the  last  bias  to  his  mind,  and  sent 
him  forth  into  the  world  with  habits  of  thought  which  in  after  hfe  he  would 
perhaps  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  alter,  or  even  to 
examine.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  their  lectures  had  little 
more  in  view  than  to  become  qualified  for  taking  sipreictical  part  in  active 
life.  The  democralical  institutions  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Athens, 
Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  during  Hie  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  which  often  obliged  a  public  man  to  confiif«  an  adversary, 
to  defend  himself  from  an  attack,  or  to  persuade  a  public  assembly,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  dia- 
lectics. It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  schools  of  the  rhetors  and  sophists 
were  frequented  by  the  gi'cat  mass  of  their  hearers,  without,  perhaps, 
much  cave  for  their  speculative  principles,  except  so  far  as  they  might  serve 
as  exei-oises  to  shaipen  dialectic  skill.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these 
leachei-s  in  the  time  of  Socrates  were  Protagoras  of  Ahdera,  Gorgias  of 
Leonlini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Eha,  Fi'odicus  of  Ceoa,  and 
others.  As  rhetorical  instructors  they  may  be  compared  with  Isowates 
or  QuinlJIian ;  but,  generally  speaking,  tliere  was  more  or  less  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  mixed  up  with  tlieir  teaching. 

The  name  of  "  Sophist "  borne  by  these  men  had  not  originally  that  in- 
vidious meaning  which  it  came  to  possess  in  later  times.  In  its  early  use 
it  meant  only  a  taise  or  a  clever  man.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  the  seven 
sages,  and  to  the  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  men  as  fer  removed 
as  possible  from  the  notion  implied  in  the  modern  t^rm  sophist.  The  word, 
seems  to  have  retwned  its  honorable  meaning  down  to  the  time  of  Soci-ales ; 
hut  Plato  and  Xenophon  began  to  use  it  in  a  depreciatoiy  sense,  Mid  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Whenever  they  wished  to  speak  of  a  truly  wise  i  lan, 
they  preferi-ed  the  word  "  philosopher."  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  name  of  "  Sophist "  began  to  fall  into  contempt  through  the  teaching 
of  Socrates,  more  especially  as  we  find  that  Socrates  himself  shi-ank  from 
the  name. 

§  1 2.  But  tlie  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  Sophists  will  be  best  shown  by 
a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

Socrates  was  born  in  the  year  468  b.  c,  in  the  dome  of  Alopece,  in  the 
immediate  ncigliborhood  of  Athens.      His  father,  Sophro 
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sculptor,  and  Socrates  was  brought  np  to,  and  for  some  time  practised,  the 
same  profession.  A  group  of  the  Qiarites  or  Graces,  from  his  chisel,  was 
presei-ved  in  the  Aci-opolis  of  Athens,  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  His  mother,  PhienaretS,  was  a  midwife.  Thus  his  station  in  life 
was  humble,  but  Lis  femilj  was  of  genuine  Attie  descent.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Xanthipp^,  by  whom  he  had  tliree  sons ;  but  her  bad  temper  has 
rendered  her  name  proverbial  for  a  conjugal  scold.  His  physical  constitu- 
tion was  healthy,  robust,  and  wonderfully  enduring.  Indiffei-ent  alike  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  same  scanty  and  homely  clothing  sufficed  him  both  in 
summer  and  winter;  and  even  in  the  campaign  of  Potidsea,  Mnidst  the 
snows  of  a  Thracian  winter,  he  went  barefooteiL  He  was  moderate  and 
frugal  in  his  diet,  yet  on  occasions  of  festival  eould  drink  more  wine  than 
any  other  man  without  being  intoxicated.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  to 
contract  his  wants  as  much  as  possible ;  for  he  had  a  maxim,  that  to  want 
nothing  belonged  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  little  as  possible  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  divine  nature.  But  though  thus  gifted  with  ' 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  fer  from  being  endowed  with  per- 
sonal beauty.  lEs  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  prominent  eyes  gave  hun  the 
appearance  of  a  Silenus,  or  satyr.  "We  know  but  few  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  served  with  credit  as  an  hoplite  at  Potid^a  (b.  c.  432),  t>eUum 
(b.  c.  4-24),  and  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  422)  ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  late  in  life,  in 
the  year  406  b.  c,  that  he  filled  any  political  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
Prytanes  when,  ailor  the  battle  of  ArginusEe,  Callixenus  submitted  hia 
proposition  respecting  the  six  generals  to  the  public  assembly,  and  his 
refhsal  on  that  occasion  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote  has 
been  already  recorded.*  He  had  a  strong  pei-suasion  that  he  was  in- 
trusted with  a  divine  mission,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  attended  by  a 
diemon  or  genius,  whose  admonitions  he  frequently  heard,  not,  however, 
in  the  way  of  excitement  but  of  restraint.  He  never  torote  anything,  but 
he  made  oral  instruction  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  frequented  tlie  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  schools ; 
whence  he  adjourned  to  the  markets-place  at  its  most  crowded  hours,  and 
thus  spent  the  whole  day  in  conversing  with  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
—  with  all  in  short,  who  felt  any  desire  for  his  instructions.  Tliere 
was,  however,-a  certain  set  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  fol- 
lowing him  to  hear  his  converaation,  and  tliese  became  known  as  his 
disciples. 

From  tliis  public  manner  of  life,  he  became  one  of  the  best-known 
characfors  in  Athens,  and  this  circumstance  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  for  attack,  as  the  representatiye  of  the  Sophists  m  genend, 
by  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets.  But  the  picture  of  Aristophanes 
shows  that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  was  not  solicitous  about,  the  real 
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objects  and  pursuits  of  SocmtesJ-his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
raise  a  laugh.  Tlie  dramatist  represents  Socrates  as  occupied  with 
physical  researcliea.  But  though  in  early  life  Socrates  had  paid  some 
attentjon  to  natural  philosophy,  he  soon  abandoned  the  study  in  disgust, 
from  reading  a  treatise  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  found  that  the  phUoBO- 
phei-'s  hypotheses  were  not  sustained  by  any  basis  of  reasoning.  This  led 
Socrates  to  turn  his  attention  to  ditdectics.  In  this  pursuit  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  he  derived  great  assistance  irom  the  Eleatic  school  of 
pliilosophera,  espedally  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who  visited  Athens  when 
Socrates  was  a  young  man.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Eleatics  his  negative  method ;  namely,  that  of  disproving  and  upsetting 
what  is  advanced  by  a  disputaiit,  as  a  means  of  unmasking  not  only  false- 
hood, but  iJso  assertion  without  authority,  yet  without  attempting  to 
establish  anything  in  its  place. 

§  13.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  see  in  what  points  Socrates  differed 
from  the  ordinary  teachers  or  Sophists  of  tlie  time.  They  were  these : 
1.  He  taught  witiiout  fee  or  reward,  and  communicated  his  instructions 
freely  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike.  2.  He  did  not  talk  for  mere 
vain  show  and  ostentation,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  thus  advancing  both  himself  and  others  in  real  knowledge.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  had  abandoned  physics,  which,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  ivei-e  then  taught,  were  founded  merely  on  guesses  and 
conjectures,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  fellow-men,  which 
opened  a  surer  field  of  observation.  And  in  order  to  arrive  at  clear  ideas 
on  moral  subjects,  lie  was  the  first  to  employ  definition  and  inference,  and 
thus  confine  the  discourse  to  the  eliciting  of  truth,  instead  of  makuig  it  the 
vehicle  for  empty  display.  A  contrary  practice  on  these  two  points  is 
what  constituted  the  difierence  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
From  his  school  sprang  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic  philosophy ; 
Eucleides,  tiie  founder  of  the  Megaric  school;  Ai-istippns,  the  founder  of 
the  Cyienaic  school;  and  many  other  pbilosophera  of  eminence. 

g  14.  That  a  refoimer  and  destroyer,  tike  Socrates,  of  ancient  prejudices 
and  fallacies  which  passed  current  under  the  name  of  wisdom  should  have 
rtused  up  a  host  of  enemies,  is  only  what  might  be  expected ;  but  in  his 
ease  this  feeling  was  iuci'eased  by  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  response  to  a  question  put  by  his  friend 
Chaerephon,  had  affii-med  that  no  man  was  wiser  thm  Soci-ates.  Mo  one 
was  moi-e  perplexed  at  tliia  declaration  than  Socraf«s  himself,  since  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  possessing  no  wisdom  at  all.  However,  he 
determined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  priestess,  for  though  he  had  littie 
wisdom,  others  might  have  still  less.  He  therefore  selected  an  eminent 
politician  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  soon  elicited,  by 
his  scrutinizing  metiiod  of  cross-examinafJon,  that  this  statesman's  reputed 
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wisdom  was  no  wisdom  at  all.  But  of  this  he  could  not  convince  the  sub^ 
ject  of  his  examination ;  whence  Socrates  concluded  that  he  was  wiser 
than  this  politician,  inasmuch  its  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  therefore  exempt  from  the  error  of  believing  himself  wise  when  in 
reality  he  was  not  so.  The  same  experiment  was  tried,  with  the  same 
result,  on  various  classes  of  men ;  on  poefa,  mechanics,  and  especially  oa 
Uie  rhetors  and  sophists,  the  chief  of  all  the  prel«nders  to  wisdom. 

§  15.  The  first  indication  of  the  unpopularity  which  Socrates  had 
incurred  is  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  in  the  "  Qouds," 
ID  the  year  428  b,  c.  Tliat  attack,  however,  seems  to  have  evaporated 
with  the  laagh,  smd  for  many  years  Socrates  continued  his  teaching  with- 
out molestation.  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  399  that  the  indictment  was  pre- 
ferred against  him  which  coat  him  his  life.  In  that  year,  Meletus,  a 
leather-seller,  seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  accused 
him  of  impiety  in  not  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  in  introducing 
new  deities,  and  also  of  being  a  corrupter  of  youth.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  charge,  his  former  intimacy  with  Alcibiades  and  Critias  may  have 
weighed  against  him.  Socrates  made  no  preparations  for  his  defence,  and 
seems,  indeed,  not  to  have  desired  an  acquittal.  But  although  he  ad- 
dressed the  dicasts  in  a  hold,  uncompromising  tone,  he  was  condemned  only 
by  a  small  m^ority  of  five  or  ax,  in  a  court  composed  of  between  Ave  and 
six  hundred  dicasts.  After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  be  was  entitled, 
according  lo  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  to  make  some  counter- 
proposition  in  place  of  the  penalty  of  death,  which  the  accusers  had 
demanded,  and  if  he  had  done  so  wifb  any  show  of  submission  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  sentence  would  have  been  mitigated.  But  his  tone  after  the 
verdict  was  higher  than  before.  All  that  he  could  be  brought  to  propose 
against  himself  by  way  of  punishment  was  a  fine  of  thirty  mina,  which 
Plato  and  other  friends  engf^ed  to  pay  for  him.  Instead  of  a  fine,  he 
asserted  that  he  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  Pryfaneum  at  the  public 
expense,  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  tone  seems  to  have  enraged  the 
dicasts,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

It  happened  that  the  vessel  which  proceeded  to  Delos  on  the  annu&l 
deputation  lo  the  festival  had  sailed  the  day  before  his  condemnation ;  and 
during  its  absence  it  was  anlawfol  to  put  any  one  to  death.  Socrates  was 
thus  kept  in  prison  duiing  thirty  days,  till  the  retuiii  of  the  vessel.  He 
spent  the  interval  in  philosophical  conversations  with  hia  friends.  Crifo, 
one  of  these,  arranged  a  scheme  for  his  escape  by  bribing  the  gaoler ;  but 
Socrates,  as  m^ht  be  expected  from  the  tone  of  his  defence,  resolutely 
retused  to  save  his  life  by  a  breach  of  Ibe  law.  His  last  discourse,  on  the 
day  of  hia  death,  turned  on  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  and  haa  been 
recorded,  and  probably  embellished,  in  the  PhmAo  of  Plato.  "With  a  firm 
and  cheerful  countenance  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  amidst  his  sorrow- 
ing and  weeping  friends.     His  last  words  were  addressed  to  Crito ;  — 
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"  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  -^sculapius  j  *  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no 
means  omit  it." 

Thus  perlslied  the  greatest  and  most  onginal  of  the  Grecian  piiiloso- 
phers,  whose  uninapired  wisdom  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine 
morality  of  the  GospeLf 

*  In  iLllaeion  to  Hie  encrifice  usually  offered  by  sick  persons  to  that  deity  on  their 
recovery. 

f  It  is  very  lemnrkable  that  Socrates,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  account  Pinto  gives  of  the 
conversations  held  in  the  prison,  duriog  the  last  two  days  of  his  life,  incnlcates  the  doctrino 
ofthc  /or^veneii  o/wyViea,  as  one  which  would  not  be  assented  to  at  that  time,  but  whioh 
was  nevertheless  to  him  a  iralh.  —Ed, 
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BOOK    V. 

THE    SPARTAN    AND    THEBAN    SUPREMACIES. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


>  KETREAT   OF 


^  1,  Oanees  of  tbe  Espeditioii.  5  2.  Cynia  engages  an  Army  of  Gceek  Mercenaries 
Th«r  Choracttr,  {  3.  March  to  Tarsus.  $  4.  Discontent  of  the  Greeks  Maioh  lo 
Mjriandrus.  j  6.  Pnssags  of  the  Euphrates,  and  March  through  the  Desert.  J  «  Battle 
of  Cnnaxa,  and  Death  of  Cyras.  J  7.  Dismay  of  the  Greeks.  PreporaOons  for  Kelieat. 
^  8.  Katreatofthe  Armyto  tbe  Gi'eater  Zab.  Sazureofthe  Generals.  5  e  Eleclim  of 
Xenophon  and  others  as  GeneraJs.  5  10.  March  from  the  Zab  to  the  Confines  of  the 
Carduelii.  Maroli  across  tha  Mountains  of  the  Cardnchi.  5  11.  Progress  through 
Armenia.  J 12.  March  through  the  Country  of  the  Taoohi,  Chalyljes,  Soythmi, 
Maorones,  and  Colohl  to  Trapezus  on  the  Eusina.  §  13.  Maroh  along  the  Coast  of  the 
Euxine  to  ChrysopoUs.  Passage  to  Byisntium,  J  14.  Proceedings  at  Byiantium. 
5  IE.  The  Greeks  enter  the  Service  of  Seuthes.  5  16'  Ai«  engaged  by  the  LacediB- 
monians.    I-aat  Expbits  of  tlie  Army,  and  Eetiremeut  of  Xenophon. 

§  1.  The  intervention  of  Cyrus  in  the  affiiirs  of  Greece,  related  in  the 
preceding  book,  led  to  a  remarliable  episode  in  Grecian  Liatoiy,  which 
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Strongly  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the  Greeks  Mid  Asiatics.  This 
was  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Cyrus  gainst  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in 
which  the  superiority  of  Grecian  to  Asiatic  soldiers  was  so  strikingly 
shown.  It  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  repulsion  of  the  tide  of  conquest, 
which  had  in  former  times  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  die  harbinger  of 
those  future  victorious  expeditions  into  Asia  which  were  to  be  conducted 
by  Agesilaus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Alci- 
biades,  that  Cyrus  was  forming  designs  against  the  throne  of  hia  brother 
Artaxerses.  The  death  of  theii-  father,  Darius  Nothus,  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  404,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  .3^s- 
potamL  Cyrus,  who  was  present  at  his  father's  death,  was  chatted  by  Tis- 
saphemes  with  plotting  agwnst  the  new  monarch.  The  accusation  was 
believed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  his  brother,  and  would  have  put  him 
to  death,  but  for  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Parysatis,  who  persuaded 
him  not  only  (o  spare  Cyrus,  but  to  conflriu  him  in  his  formei-  government. 
Cyrus  returned  fo  Sardis,  burning  with  revenge,  and  fully  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  dethrone  his  brother. 

§  2.  From  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  Cyrus  had  become  aware  of 
their  superiority  to  the  Asiatics,  and  of  their  usefulness  in  such  an  enter- 
prise as  he  now  contemplated.  The  peace  which  followed  the  capture  of 
Athens  se«med  fevorable  to  his  projects.  Many  Greeks,  bred  up  in  the 
practice  of  war  during  the  long  strug^e  between  that  dty  Mid  Sparta, 
were  now  deprived  of  their  employment,  whilst  many  more  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  oligarchies  in  the 
various  conquered  cities.  Under  the  prel«nce  of  a  private  war  with  the 
satrap  Tissaphemes,  Cyrus  enlisted  large  numbers  of  them  m  his  service. 
The  Greek  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence,  and  who  collected  for 
him  the  largest  number  of  mercenaries,  was  Oearchus,  a  Lacedemonian, 
and  formerly  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Spartan  authorities  for  disobedience  to  their  orders. 

It  w.os  not,  however,  till  the  begmning  of  the  year  B,  c.  401,  that  the 
enterprise  of  Cyrus  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  Greek  levies  were  (hen 
withdrawn  from  the  various  towns  in  which  they  were  distributed,  and 
concentrated  in  Sardis,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
hopiites,  and  five  hundred  Ught>^rmed  troops ;  and  in  March  or  April  of 
this  year  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis  with  them,  and  wilh  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Asiatics.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  (m  attack  upon  the  mountain-freebooters  of  Pisidia;  its 
real  destination  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Cyrus  himself  and 
Clearchus. 

The  Greeks  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were  not  mere  adven- 
turers and  outcasts ;  many  of  them  had  some  position  in  their  own  cities, 
and  sevei-al  were  even  opulent.     Yet  the  hope  of  gain,  founded  on  the 
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riches  of  Persia,  and  on  the  known  liberality  of  Cyrus,  was  the  motive 
which  allured  them.  Among  them  was  Xenophon,  an  Athenian  knight, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  narrative  of  the  expedition.  He  went  as  a  volunteer, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Froxenns,  a  Bceotlan,  and  one  of  the 
generiils  of  Cyrus, 
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§  3.  The  marcli  of  Cyrus  was  directed  through  Lydia  and  Phiygia. 
After  passing  Colossae  he  arrived  at  Celasnse,  where  he  halted  thirty  days 
to  await  the  amval  of  Clearchus  with  the  reserves  and  reinforcements. 
The  grand  total  of  the  Greeks,  when  reviewed  here  hy  Cyrus,  amounted 
to  eleven  tliousand  hoplites  and  two  thousand  peilasts.  The  line  of  march, 
which  had  been  hitherto  straight  upon  Pisidia,  waa  how  directed  north- 
wards. Cyrus  passed  in  succession  the  Phiy^an  towns  of  Peltae,  Cera- 
mon  Agora,  the  Plain  of  Cayster,  Thymhrium,  and  Tyriieum.  At  the 
last  of  these  places  he  was  met  by  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Cilicia.  Epyasa  suppUed  him  with  money  enough  to  fur- 
ish  four  months'  pay  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  previously  been  murmuring 
at  the  irregularity  with  which  they  received  their  stipend.  A  review  was 
then  held,  in  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  best  array,  and  with  newly-fiir- 
bished  shields  and  armor,  went  through  their  evolutions,  and  executed  a 
mock  charge  with  such  effect  that  Epyaaa  jumped  out  of  her  palanquin 
and  fled  in  affright,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatics.  Cyrus  was 
delighted  at  seeing  the  ten'or  which  the  Greeks  inspired. 

From  Tyriseum  Cyrus  marched  to  Iconium  (now  Konieh),  the  last  dty 
in  Phrygia,  and  from  thence  through  Lycaonia  to  Dana,  south  of  which 
lay  the  pass  across  Mount  Taurus  into  Cilicia.  This  pass,  called  the  Gates 
of  Taurus,  or  the  Cilician  Gates,  was  occupied  by  Syennesis.  But  the  re- 
sistance of  that  prince,  who  waa  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  crown,  was  in 
iact  a  mere  feint;  He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  Cyrus  with 
money  through  his  wife ;  and  he  now  abandoned  his  impi-egnable  position, 
and  retired  first  to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  an  inaccessible  fortress  in  the 
mountains.  But  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Tarsus,  Syennesis,  at  lie  first  in- 
vitation of  his  wife,  repaired  thither,  and  furnished  the  young  prince  widi 
a  supply  of  money  and  a  contingent  of  troops  for  his  expedition. 

§  4.  Pisidia  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  Greeks  pliunly  saw  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  expedition  was  designed  against  the  Per- 
sian king.  Seized  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  so  long  a  march,  they 
declared  their  resolution  to  proceed  no  farther.  But  they  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  to  retreat  seemed  as  difScult  and  dangerous  as  to  ad- 
vance ;  and,  after  considerable  hesitation  and  dehiy,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Cyrus  to  ask  him  what  his  real  mtenlions  were.  Cyrus  replied  that 
his  design  was  to  march  against  his  enemy,  Abrocomas,  satrap  of  Syria, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Greeks,  tliough 
they  still  suspected  a  delusion,  contented  themselves  with  this  answer  in 
the  iace  of  their  present  difficulties,  especially  as  Cyrus  promised  to  raise 
their  pay  from  one  daric  to  one  daric  and  a  half  a  month.  The  whole 
army  then  marched  forwards  to  Issus,  the  last  town  in  Cilicia,  seated  on 
the  golf  of  the  same  name.  Here  they  met  the  fleet,  which  brought  them 
a  i-emforcement  of  eleven  hundred  Greek  soldiers,  thus  raising  the  Gre- 
dan  force  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men. 
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Abrocomas,  who  commanded  for  the  Gi-eat  King  in  Syria  aiid  Phcenicia, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Cyrus,  fled  before  him  with  all  his  army^ 
reported  as  liiree  hundi-ed  thousand  strong ;  abandoning  the  impregnable 
pass  situated  one  day's  march  from  Issus,  and  known  as  the  Gates  of  Cili- 
da  and  Syria.  This  pass  was  a  narrow  road,  neai-Iy  half  a  mile  in  length, 
lying  between  fie  sea  and  Mount  Amanns,  and  inclosed  at  either  end  by 
gates.  Marching  in  safety  through  this  pass,  the  army  next  reached  My- 
riandrus,  a  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  where  the  Grecian  generals  Xenias 
and  Pasion  deserted,  and  hired  a  merchant-vessel  to  convey  them  home. 
Cyrus  might  easily  have  captured  them  with  his  triremes,  but  declined 
to  do  so ; — conduct  which  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 

§  5.  Cyrua  now  struck  off  into  the  interior,  over  Mount  Amanus. 
Twelve  days'  march  brought  him  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  where 
for  the  first  time  he  formdly  notified  to  the  army  that  he  was  marching  to 
Babylon  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  At  this  intelligence  loud  mur- 
m.urs  again  broke  forth  from  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  accusations  against 
the  generals  of  having  deceived  them.  The  discontent,  however,  was  by 
no  means  so  violent  as  that  wliich  had  been  manifested  at  Tarsus.  The 
real  object  of  the  march  had  evidently  been  suspected  beforehand  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  donative  soon  induced  them  to  pi-oceed. 
The  water  happened  to  be  very  low,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  breast ;  and 
Abrocomaa  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  army  now  en- 
tered upon  the  desert,  where  the  Greeks  were  struck  with  the  novel  sights 
wliich  met  their  view,  and  at  once  amused  and  exhausted  themselves  in 
the  chase  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  or  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the 
scudding  ostrich.  After  several  days  of  toilsome  march,  die  army  at  length 
reached  Pylse,  the  entrance  info  the  ciilHvated  pl^ns  of  Babylonia,  where 
they  halted  a  few  days  to  refresh  themselves. 

§  6.  Soon  after  leaving  that  place  symptoms  became  perceptible  of  a 
vast  hostile  force  moving  m  their  front.  The  exaggerated  reports  of  de- 
serters stated  it  at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  its  real  strength 
was  about  nine  hundred  thousand.  In  a  characfeiistic  address  Cyrus  ex- 
horted the  Greeks  to  take  no  heed  of  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  ;  they 
would  find  in  them,  he  afiirmed,  notliing  but  numbers  and  noise,  and  if 
they  could  bring  themselves  to  despise  these,  they  would  soon  find  of  what 
worthless  stuff  the  natives  were  composed.  The  array  then  marched  caa- 
tiously  forwards,  in  order  of  battle,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
They  soon  came  upon  a  huge  trench,  thirty  feet  broad  and  eighteen  deep, 
which  Artaxerxes  had  caused  to  be-  dug  across  the  plain  for  a  length  of 
about  forty-two  English  miles,  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall 
of  Media.  Between  it  and  the  river  was  left  only  a  narrow  passage  about 
twenty  feet  broad  ;  yet  Cyrus  and  his  army  found  with  surprise  that  this 
pass  was  left  entirely  undefended.     This  circumstance  inspired  (hem  with 
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a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  aiiA  induced  them  to  proceed  in  carelesa  array ; 
but  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  passing  the  trench,  on  arriving  at  a  place 
called  Cunaxa,  they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  that  Artaxerxes 
was  approaching  with  all  his  forces.  Cyrus  immediately  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  posted  on  the  right,  while 
Cyrus  himself,  surrounded  by  a  picked  body^^uard  of  sis  hundred  Persian 
cuirassiers,  took  up  his  station  in  the  centre.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  army  of  the  Gi-eat  King  appeared  in  sight  A  white  cloud  of  dust 
in  tlie  exii'eme  distance  gave  the  first  indication  of  their  approach.  Out 
of  this  an  undefined  and  ominous  dark  spot  began  gradually  to  emerge ; 
presently  anna  and  armor  glanced  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  at  length  the 
whole  array  of  the  enemy  became  discernible,  advandng  in  dense  and 
threatening  masses.  On  their  left  wing,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
Greeks  appeared  Tissaphemes,  at  the  head  of  the  Persifui  horsemen,  wiQi 
white  cuirasses ;  on  his  right  the  Persian  bowmen  with  their  gerrlia,  or 
light  wicker  shields,  which  they  planted  in  the  ground,  and  from  behind 
them  shot  their  arrows ;  next,  tlie  array  of  the  Egyptian  infantry,  whose 
long  wooden  shields  covered  their  whole  body  from  head  to  foot.  In  front 
was  a  line  of  chariots,  having  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  and  which 
were  to  lead  the  charge.  The  Persian  Ime  was  so  vast  that  its  centre  ex- 
tended beyond  the  left  of  Cyrus.  Before  the  battle  began  Cyrus  desired 
Clearchus  to  attaclc  the  Persian  centre,  where  the  kmg  in  person  was 
posted.  But  Clearchus,  whose  right  rested  on  the  river,  cared  not  to  with- 
draw from  that  position,  lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  returned  a  general  answer  that  he  would 
manage  everything  for  the  best.  His  over-precaution  occasioned  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Cyrus.  When  the  enemy  were  about  half  a  mile  distant 
the  Greeks  charged  them  with  the  usual  war-shout.  The  Peraians  did 
not  awwt  their  onset,  but  turned  and  fled.  Tissaphemes  and  his  cavalry 
alone  offered  any  resistance ;  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  left  was  routed 
witiiout  a  blow.  As  Cyrus  was  contemplating  the  easy  victory  of  tie 
Greeks,  his  followers  sun-ounded  him,  and  already  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  Artaxerxes  still  remained  un- 
broken ;  and  that  monarch,  unaware  of  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  ordered 
the  right  to  wheel  and  encompass  the  army  of  Cyrus.  No  sooner  did 
Cyrus  perceive  this  movement  than  with  his  body-guard  he  impetuously 
charged  tlie  enemy's  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  himself  stood,  surrounded 
with  six  tliousand  horse.  Tlie  latter  were  routed  fuid  dispersed,  tmd  were, 
followed  so  eagerly  by  the  guards  of  Cyrus,  that  he  was  left  ahnost  alone 
with  the  select  few  called  his  "  Table  Companions."  In  this  situation  he 
caught  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  was  revealed  by  the 
flight  of  his  troops,  when,  maddened  at  once  by  rage  and  ambition,  he 
shouted  out,  "  I  see  the  man  ! "  and  rushed  at  him  wifli  his  handful  of  com- 
panions.    Huriing  his  javelin  at  his  brother,  he  wounded  him  in  the  breast, 
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but  ivas  timself  speedily  overborne  hy  superior  numbei-s  and  skin  on  the 

§  7.  Meanwhile,  Clearchua  had  pni-sued  the  tiying  enemy  upwards  o{ 
three  miles ;  but  hearing  tliat  the  king's  troops  were  victorious  on  the 
left  and  centre,  he  retraced  his  steps,  again  routing  the  Persians  who  en- 
deaTored  to  intercept  him.  When  the  Greeks  regained  their  camp  they 
found  that  it  had  been  completely  plundered,  smd  were  consequently  ob- 
liged to  go  supperiess  to  rest.  It  was  not  till  the  foUowing  day  that  they 
learned  the  death  of  Cyrus  ;  tidings  which  converted  their  triumph  Into 
sorrow  and  dismay.  A  Greek  in  the  service  of  Artaxei-xes  now  appeared 
in  tlieir  camp,  with  a  message  requuing  them  to  lay  down  their  anna,  « If 
the  king,"  replied  tJie  Grecian  generals,  "litnks  himself  strong  enough, 
let  him  come  and  take  them."  But  they  were  in  a  difficult  position.  They 
were  desii-ous  tliat  Ariaeus,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  Cyrus,  should 
lay  claim  to  the  Peraian  crown,  and  offered  to  support  his  pretensions ;  but 
Arireus  answered  that  the  Persian  gi-andees  would  not  tolerato  such  a 
cl^m  ;  that  he  intended  immediately  to  i-etreat;  and  that  if  tlie  Greeks 
wished  to  accompany  him,  they  must  join  hun  during  the  following  night. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  when  oaths  of  recipi-ocal  fidelity  were  inter- 
changed between  the  Grecian  generals  and  AriKus,  and  sanctified  by  ti 
solemn  sacrifice. 

The  difficult  question  now  arose  how  their  retreat  was  to  he  conducted. 
They  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Sardis,  and  were  to  find 
their  own  way  back,  without  ^ides,  and  by  a  new  route,  suwe  tlie  for- 
mer, one  waa  impracticable  on  account  of.  the  desert  and  the  want  of 
provisions.  Moreover,  though  they  might  easily  defy  the  Persian  infantiy, 
however  numerous,  yet  the  Pei-sian  cavalry,  ever  hovering  on  their  rear, 
would  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  then-  retreat.  They  commenced 
their  march  eastwards  towards  some  Babylonian  villages,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  supplies ;  but  on  reaching  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's,  march, 
they  found  that  they  had  been  plundered,  and  that  no  provisions  were  to 
be  obtained. 

On  the  following  day  a  message  arrived  from  the  Persian  king,  with  a 
proposal  to  fj'eat  for  peace  on  equal  terms.  Clearchus  affected  to  treat 
the  offer  with  gi-eat  indifference,  and  made  it  an  opportunity  for  proojring 
provisions.  "Tell  your  king,"  said  he  to  the  envoys,  "that  we  must  first 
fight ;  for  we  have  had  no  breakfast,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to 
the  Greeks  about  a  truce,  without  first  providing  for  them  a  breakfast," 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  guides  were  sent  to  conduct  the  Greeks  to  some 
villages  where  they  might  obtam  food.  In  these  all  the  riches  of  Babylon 
were  spread  before  them.  Com  m  vast  abundance,  dates  of  such  size  and 
flavor  as  they  had  never  before  seen,  wme  made  from  the  date  palm;  in 
short,  luxury  and  abundance  m  place  of  (heir  late  scanty  fare  and  priva- 
tions.    Whilst  they  were  cnjojmg  flu-.e  rjuaili  la    (hpj   leceived  a  visit 
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from  Tissaphcraes,  who  came  in  great  state.  He  pretended  much  friend- 
ship towards  them,  and  said  that  he  had  come  from  the  Great  King  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  their  expedition.  Clearchus  replied — what  was  in- 
deed true  of  the  gret^er  part  of  the  army — that  they  had  not  come  thither 
with  any  design  to  attack  the  Iting,  hut  had  been  enticed  forwards  by  Cy- 
rus under  false  pretences  ;  that  their  only  desire  at  present  was  to  return 
home ;  but  that  if  any  obstacle  was  offered,  they  were  prepared  to  repel 
hostilities,  lu  a  day  or  two  Tissaphemes  returned,  aod  wilh  some  pai-ade 
stated  that  he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  save  the 
Greek  army ;  that  he  was  ready  to  conduct  them  in  pei-son  into  Geeece, 
and  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  pay ; 
but  if  he  failed  to  supply  them,  then  they  were  to  he  at  liberty  to  help 
themselves.    An  agreement  was  accoi-dingly  entered  into  to  this  effect. 

Ai-taxerxes,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  heartily  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  They  were  now  within  ninety  miles  of  Babylon,  a  rich  country 
intei-sected  by  canals,  and  easily  defensible  against  cavalry.  But  a  p^- 
fiil  interval  of  twenty  days  ensued,  during  which  Tissaphernes  neglected  to 
return ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  were  excited 
by  the  friendly  messages  which  Ariseus  received  from  Artaserxes,  with 
promises  of  oblivion  and  for^veneas  of  his  past  conduct.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Tissaphemes  returned,  and  undertook  the  direclion  of  the  homeward 
mwKh. 

§  8.  The  troops  of  Ariieus  were  now  mingled  with  those  of  Tissa- 
phemes, wliilst  the  Greelts  followed  the  combined  army  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  In  three  days'  march  they  reached  the  wall  of  Media,  and 
passed  through  it.  This  wall  was  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  was  said  to  extend  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Two  days 
more  brought  them  to  the  Tigris,  which  they  crossed  on  the  foUowing 
morning  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  They  then  mai'ched  northward,  aiTiving  in 
four  days  at  the  river  Physcus  and  a  large  city  called  Opis.  Six  days' 
further  march  through  a  deserted  part  of  Media  brought  tliem  to  some  vil- 
lages belon^ng  to  Queen  Parysatis,  which,  out  of  enmity  to  hei-  as  the  patron 
of  Cyrus,  Tissaphemes  aliandoned  to  be  plundered  by  Hie  Gi-eeks.  From 
thenee  they  proceeded  in  five  days  to  the  river  Zabatus,  or  Greater  Zab, 
having  previously  ci-ossed  the  Leaser  Zab,  which  Xenophon  neglects  to 
mention.  In  the  first  of  these  five  days  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tigris  a  large  city  called  Csente,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bi-oughtover 
provisions  to  them.  At  the  Greater  Zab  they  halted  three  days.  Mis- 
trust, and  even  slight  hostilities,  had  been  already  manifested  between  the 
Gi-eeks  and  Persians,  but  they  now  bectune  so  serious,  that  Clearchus 
demanded  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes.  The  latter  protested  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  promised  to 
deUver  to  the  Greek  generals,  on  the  following  day,  the  calumniators  who 
But  when  Clearehus,  wilh  four  other 
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generals,  accompanied  by  some  lochages,  or  captains,  ajid  two  hundred 
soldiers,  entered  the  Persian  camp,  according  to  appointment,  the  captains 
and  soldiers  were  immediately  cut  down ;  whilst  the  five  generals  were 
seized,  put  into  irons,  and  sent  to  the  Persian  court.  After  s,  short  im- 
prisonment, four  of  them  were  beheaded ;  the  fifth,  Menon,  who  pretended 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes,  was  at 
first  spared;  but  after  a  year's  detention  was  put  to  death  with  toitures. 

Tliig  scene  naturally  produced  a  commotion  in  the  Persian  camp ;  and 
the  Greeks,  who  observed  it  from  afar,  warned  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  generaJs,  who  came  running  wounded  towards  them,  rushed  to  anna 
in  expectation  of  a  general  attack.  None,  however,  followed ;  but  Ariieus 
rode  up  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  and,  relating  to  the  Greeks 
the  fate  of  their  generals,  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 

§  9.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Persians,  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Greeks  would  feel  themselves  completely  helpless  ;  but 
some  of  the  Greek  ofiicei-s  stepped  forward  and  dismissed  Ariaius  with 
indignant  reproaches.  Tet  apprehension  and  dismay  reigned  among  the 
Greeks.  Their  situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  They  were  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  a  hostile  and  unknown  country, 
hemmed  in  on  al!  sides  by  impassable  rivers  and  mountsuns,  witliout 
generals,  without  guides,  without  provisions.  Despair  seemed  to  have 
seized  on  all.  Leaving  their  watch-fires  unlighted  and  their  suppers 
uncooked,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  hut  to  rumi- 
nate on  their  forlorn  condition,  Xenophon  slumbered,  indeed,  but  his 
feney  was  filled  with  the  images  naturally  conjured  up  by  his  desperate 
situation.  He  di'eamed  that  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  his  paternal  house, 
and  enveloped  it  in  flames.  This  partly  favorable  and  partly  unfavorable 
omen  indicated  at  all  events  a  message  from  Zeus  j  and  tlie  superstition 
which  formed  so  marked  a  trait  in  his  character  led  him  to  consider  it  as 
a  warning  to  rise  and  bestir  himself.  He  immediately  got  up,  and,  calling 
an  assembly  of  the  captains,  impressed  upon  them  the  danger  of  their 
position,  and  the  necessity  for  faking  immediate  precautions.  Xenoplion, 
though  young,  pcesessed  as  an  Athenian  citizen  some  claim  to  distinction ; 
and  his  animated  address  showed  him  fitted  for  command.  He  was 
saluted  general  on  the  spot ;  aud  in  a  subsequent  assembly  was,  with  four 
others,  foi-mally  elected  to  that  office. 

§  10.  The  Greeks,  ha\Tng  firat  destroyed  their  superfluous  baggage, 
crossed  the  Greater  Zab,  and  pursued  their  march  on  the  other  bank. 
Tissaphernes  preceded  them  with  his  host,  but  without  daiing  to  dispute 
their  passage  or  molest  their  route ;  though  some  cavaJry,  under  Mithri- 
dates,  annoyed  the  rear-guard  with  their  missiles.  In  order  to  meet  this 
species  of  attack,  a  small  body  of  fifty  horse  and  two  hundred  Ehodian 
slingers  was  organized.  It  was  found  highly  useful,  as  the  leaden  bullets 
of  the  Rhodians  carried  farther  than  the  stones  of  the  Persian  slingers. 
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Another  day's  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  the  Tigris,  near  the  A 
city  of  Larissa,  seven  miles  in  drcumference,  with  walls  twenty-flve  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  they 
arrived  on  the  following  day  at  Mespila,  another  deserted  dty.  It  was  m 
this  neighborhood  that  Nineveh  was  situated,  and,  according  to  a  modem 
theory,  the  two  were  both  formerly  comprised  under  tlie  name  of  Nineveh. 
Larissa  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  mound  now  called  Mmroud,  and 
Mespila  by  that  of  Kmiyunjik,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul. 

The  march  from  Mespila  to  the  mountainous  countiy  of  the  Carduchi 
occupied  several  days,  in  which  the  Greeks  suffered  much  fi'om  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy. 

§  11.  Their  future  route  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  pei-plexity.  On 
their  left  lay  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  they  could  not  fathom  it  with  their 
spears ;  while  in  their  front  i-ose  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Carduchi,  which  came  so  near  the  river  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  for 
its  waters.  A  Bhodian  soldier  proposed  to  transport  the  army  across  the 
Tigris  by  means  of  inflated  skins;  but  the  appearance  of  large  masses  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  rendered  this  mgenious  scheme 
impracticable.  As  all  other  roads  seemed  barred,  they  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  striking  inio  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi,  — a  tribe  of  fierce 
and  warlike  highlanders,  who,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king,  had  succeeded  in  maintainmg  their  inde- 
pendence. On  the  farther  Side  of  these  moimtains  lay  Armenia,  where 
both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  might  be  forded  near-  their  sources. 
The  Greeks  found  the  first  mountain-pass  undefended,  and  descended 
thence  into  some  villages ;  but  all  their  attempts  to  condliate  the  inhab- 
itants proved  unavMling.  Every  pass  was  disputed.  Sometimes  huge 
rocks  were  hurled  down  on  the  defUing  army;  sometimes  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Carduchian  slingera  and  bowmen.  The  hitter  were  of 
extraordinary  skill,  and  their  bows  and  arrows  of  such  strength  as  to 
pierce  the  shields  and  corslets,  and  even  the  bi-aaen  helmets,  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seven  days,  during  which  theh- 
sufferings  were  fat  greater  than  any  they  had  experienced  from  the  Pei^ 
sians,  the  army  at  length  emerged  into  the  plam,  and  reached  the  river 
Centrites,  the  boundary  of  Armenia. 

§  13.  Their  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Centrltes  failed.  The  cavalry  of 
Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  lined  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  two  hundred  feet  broad,  up  to  the  neck  m  depth,  with  a  rapid  current 
and  sUppery  bottom.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  ford  it  proved 
abortive ;  and  as  the  Carduchi  were  threatening  their  rear,  their  situation 
seemed  altogether  desperate.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  two 
young  men  fortunately  discovered  a  ford  about  half  a  mOe  higher  up  the 
stream,  by  which  the  whole  army  succeeded  in  getting  across.  They  now 
.prosecuted  their  march  in  Armenia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  some 
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Tillages  situated  on  the  river  Teleboas.  Here  Tiribaaus  proposed  to  them 
tliat  they  should  proceed  unmolested  through  his  satrapy,  taking  what 
supplies  tliey  wanted,  hut  without  dama^ng  the  Tillages.  During  the  first 
part  of  their  march  Tiribazus  kept  his  word,  and  the  only  annoyance  they 
felt  was  the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  was  now  the  month  of  December, 
and  Armenia  was  cold  and  exposed,  bemg  a  lable-land  raised  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Whilst  lialting  near  some  well-supplied  villages,  the 
Greeks  were  overtaken  by  two  deep  fells  of  snow,  which  ahnost  buried 
them  iD  their  open  bivouacs.  Hence  a  five  days'  march  brought  them  to 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded 
on  the  other  aide  of  it  over  plains  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  biting  north  wind.  Here  many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden, 
wid  even  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims  to  the  cold.  Some  had  their 
feet  frost-bitten ;  some  were  blinded  by  the  snow ;  whilst  others,  exhausted 
with  cold  and  hmiger,  sunk  down  and  died.  The  army  next  arrived  at 
some  smgular  villages,  consisting  of  dweUings  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  through  an  opening  like  a  well.  As  these 
villages  were  plentifully  stocked  with  catUe,  com,  vegetables,  and  beer, 
they  here  took  up  their  quarters  for  a  week,  in  order  to  refresh  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  after  then-  arrival,  they  despatched  a  detach- 
ment which  brought  in  most  of  the  soldiers  left  behind  during  the  march 
On  the  eighth  day  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  ascending  the  banks  of 
the  Phasia,  not  the  celebrated  river  of  that  name,  but  probably  the  one 
usually  called  Araxos. 

g  13.  From  thence  they  fought  their  way  through  the  country  of  the 
Taochi  and  Chalybes,  both  of  them  brave  and  warhke  ti-ibes.  Then,  afier 
crossing  the  Harpasua  (the  modern  Tchoroiil),  they  reached  the  country 
of  the  Scythini,  in  whose  territory  they  found  abundance  m  a  laige  and 
populous  city  called  Gymniaa.  The  chief  of  this  place  havmg  engaged  to 
conduct  them  within  sight  of  the  Euxine,  they  proceeded  for  five  days 
under,  his  guidance ;  when,  after  ascending  a  mountiun,  the  sea  suddenly 
burst  on  flie  view  of  the  vanguard.  The  men  proclaimed  their  joy  by  loud 
shouts  of  "  Tiie  sea !  the  sea ! "  The  rest  of  the  army  hurried  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  and  exultation  in  tears  and  mutual  em- 
braces. With  spontaneous  impulse  they  erected  a  pile  of  stones,  by  way 
of  trophy,  to  mark  the  spot ;  and  dismissed  their  guide  with  many  presents 
and  expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  Greeks  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Macroncs,  with  whom  they 
opened  negotiations  through  a  peltast  conveisant  with  their  language,  and 
agreed  for  an  unmolested  passage  Mid  the  purchase  of  provisions.  The 
Colchians,  through  whose  territory  the  march  next  lay,  attempted  to  op- 
pose their  progress,  but  were  soon  dispersed.  The  honey  of  this  region 
produced  a  singukr  effect  upon  the  Greeks.  It  was  grateful  to  the  palate, 
and  when  eaten  in  moderation  produced/ a  species  of  intoxication;  but 
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those  who  partook  largely  of  it  wei-o  seized  with  vomiting  and  diairhoca, 
and  thrown  into  a  state  resemhhng  madness. 

Two  days'  further  march  at  length  brought  them  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  so  often  pined,  and  which  many  at  one  time  had  never 
hoped  to  see  again,  —  a  Grecian  city  and  the  sea.  By  the  inhabitants  of 
Trapezua  or  Trebizond,  on  the  Eusine,  where  they  had  now  arrived,  they 
were  hospitably  received.  Mid  being  cantoned  in  some  Golchian  villages 
near  the  town,  refreshed  themselves  after  the  hardships  they  had  under- 
gone by  a  repose  of  thu^y  days.  They  also  seized  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cliai^  the  vows  which  they  had  made  for  a  safe  dehverance,  after  the 
capture  and  ma^acre  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  by  offering  up 
eacrifices  to  Zeus  the  Preserver,  Hercules  the  Conductor,  and  other  gods. 
Solemn  games  followed  and  completed  these  sacred  ceremonies. 

§  14.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was 
now  accomplished,  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  The  sight  of  the 
sea  awakened  in  the  army  a  universal  desire  to  prosecute  the  remainder  of 
theirjoumey  on  that  element.  "  Comrades,"  exclaimed  a  Thurian  soldier, 
"  I  am  weary  of  packing  up,  of  marching  and  running,  of  shouldering  arms 
and  falhng  into  line,  of  standing  sentinel  and  fighting.  For  my  part  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  all  tliese  labors,  and  go  home  by  sea  the  rest  of 
the  way,  so  that  I  might  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched  and  asleep,  like 
Odysseus  of  old."  The  shouts  of  applause  which  greeted  this  address 
showed  that  the  Thurian  had  touched  the  right  chord ;  and  when  Cheiriso- 
phus,  one  of  the  principal  oflicei's,  offered  to  proceed  to  Byzantium  and 
endeavor  to  procure  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  army,  his  pro- 
posal was' joyfully  accepted.  Meanwhile,  the  Ten  Thousand  were  era- 
ployed  in  maraudmg  expeditions,  and  in  collecting  all  the  vessels  possible, 
in  case  Cheirisophus  should  fail  in  obtaining  the  requisite  supply.  That 
otficer  delayed  to  return;  provisions  gi'ew  scarce,  and  the  army  found 
itself  compelled  to  evacuate  Trapezus.  Vessek  enough  had  been  collected 
to  transport  the  women,  the  sick,  and  the  baggage  to  Cerasus,  whither  the 
army  proceeded  by  land.  Here  tliey  remained  ten  days,  during  whicli 
they  were  mustered  and  reviewed ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
hoplites  still  amounted  to  eight  thousand  sis  hundred,  and  with  peltasts, 
bowmen,  &c.,  made  a  total  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 

From  Cerasus  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Cotyora,  threugh  the  ter- 
ritories of  tlie  Mosyn^ci  and  Chalybes.  They  were  obliged  to  fight  tiieii- 
way  through  the  former  of  these  people,  capturing  and  plundering  the 
wooden  towers  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  At  Cotyora  they  waited  in  vmn  for  Cheirisophus  and  the  trans- 
ports. Many  difficulties  stiU  stood  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The 
inhabitant  of  Smope  represented  to  them  that  a  march  threugh  Paphla- 
gonia  was  impracticable,  and  the  means  of  a  passage  by  sea  were  not  at 
hand.     After  remaining  forty-five  days  at  Cotyora,  a  sufficient  number  of 
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vessels  was  collected  to  convey  the  army  to  Sinop^,  A  passage  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  brought  them  to  that  to^vn,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  lodged  in  the  neighboring  sea-port  of  Armcul  Here  (liey 
were  joined  by  Cheirisophus  who,  however,  brought  with  him  only  a 
amgle  trireme.  From  Sinope  the  army  proceeded  to  Hcraclea,  and  from 
thence  to  Calpe,  where  Cheirisophus  died.  From  Caip6  they  marched 
acjoss  Bithynia  to  Chrysopohs,  a  town  immediately  opposite  to  Byzan 
tinm,  where  they  spent  a  week  in  reaJiuing  the  booty  which  they  had 
brought  wi(h  them. 

§  15.  The  satrap  Fbarnabazus  was  desirous  that  the  Greeks  should 
evacualfl  Asia  Minor;  and,  at  his  instance,  Anasibius,  the  Laeediemonian 
adnjivaJ  on  the  station,  induced  them  to  cross  oyer  by  promising  to  provide 
Ihem  with  pay  when  tbey  should  have  reached  tJie  other  side.  But  in- 
stead of  ftilfiUing  his  agreement,  Anaxibius  ordered  them,  after  their  arrival 
at  Byzantium,  to  proceed  to  the  Thracian  Oiersonese,  where  the  Laeedie- 
monian hwmost,  Syniscus,  would  find  them  pay;  and  during  this  long 
march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  they  were  dkected  to  support  them- 
selves by  plundering  the  Thracian  vilh^es.  Preparatory  to  the  march 
they  were  ordered  to  muster  outside  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  But  the 
Greeks,  irritated  by  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  and 
which,  through  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  Anaxibius,  became  known 
to  them  before  they  had  all  quitted  the  town,  prevented  the  gates  from 
being  closed,  and  rushed  in  infuriated  masses  back  into  the  city,  uttering 
loud  threats,  and  bent  on  plunder  and  havoc.  The  lives  and  property  - 
of  the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy;  for  at  the  firet  alarm  Anaxibius  had 
retired  with  his  troops  mto  the  citadel,  whilst  the  affrighted  inhabit^ts 
were  either  barricading  their  houses,  or  flying  to  the  ships  for  reftige. 
In  this  conjuncture  Xenophon  felt  that  the  destruction  of  a  city  like  By- 
zantium would  draw  down  upon  the  army  the  vengeance  not  mei-ely  of  the 
Laeedremonians,  but  of  all  Greece.  "With  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
under  color  of  mding  their  designs,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to  fi)rm  in  aii 
open  square  called  the  Thvacion,  and  by  a  well-timed  speech  diverted 
fliem  from  their  designs. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  army  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a 
Thracian  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  bis  sovereignty  over  three 
revolted  tribes.  But  after  they  had  accomplished  this  object,  Seuthes 
neglected  to  provide  the  pay  which  he  had  stipulated,  or  to  fulfil  the 
magnificent  promises  which  he  had  made  to  Xenophon  personally,  of 
giving  liim  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
town  of  Bisanth6. 

The  army,  now  reduced  to  six  thousand,  was  thus  ^n  thrown  into 
difficulties,  when  it  entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  checkered  career  by 
engaging  to  serve  the  Lacedamonians  in  a  war  which  they  had  just  de- 
clared against  the  satraps  Tissaphemes   and   Phamabazus.     Xenophon 
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accordingly  conducted  his  comrades  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  where  a  con- 
siderable booty  fell  into  their  hands  by  the  capture  of  a  castle  not  fer  from 
that  place.  Xenophon  was  allowed  to  select  the  choicest  lots  from  the 
booty  thus  acquired,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure,  in  the  spring  of  b,  c.  399,  Thimbron,  the 
Lacedseraonian  commander,  arrived  at  Pei^amus,  and  tlie  remainder  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  became  incorporated  with  his  army.  Xeno- 
phon now  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  must  have  arrived  shortly  after 
the  execution  of  his  master  Socrates.  Disgusted  probably  by  that  event, 
he  rejoined  his  old  comrades  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Greece 
along  with  Agesilaus,  as  we  have  already  related.* 
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Street  of  Tripods  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER    XXXYII. 


FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  1 

01'   CNIU08. 

i  1.  Invasion  and  Beductiou  of  Eiis  by  King  A^s.  ^  2.  Ambitioiia  Projaota  of  LyBMnder. 
5  3.  He  proonrea  tho  Throne  for  AgesUaua.  \  4.  ChatHOter  of  Agesilans.  ^  5.  Nature  of 
the  Spartan  Empire.  §  6.  AfSure  of  Asia  bBnor.  f  T.  Agesilaus  proceeds  thUher.  \  8. 
MorUfiea  Lysander.  J  9.  Carapiugus  of  Ageaiiaua  against  TisBaphecnes  and  Fharnabains. 
^  10.  Esecntion  of  Tissaphei-nes.  {  11.  Prooeadings  of  Conon.  Rhodes  revolts  from 
Sparta.  5  12.  Agesilaua  ravages  tlio  Satrapy  of  Fhamabaiua.  Interview  between 
them.    ^  13.  Recall  of  Agesilans.    ^  1*.  Battle  of  Cnidos. 

§  1.  Resuming  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  now  briefly  trace 
the  history  of  the  Sparkai  supremacy,  which  resulted  from '  ihe  battle  of 
.^gospotami,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Athens,  related  in  the  preced- 
mg  book.  This  supremacy  lasted  altogether  thirty-four  years,  from  the 
victory  of  JEgospolami  in  b.  c.  405  to  the  defeat  of  Leuetra  in  b.  c.  371. 
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It  was,  however,  only  during  the  first  nine  years  of  thia  period  that  Sparta 
exercised  an  undispuf«d  sway  in  Greece,  since  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  fought 
in  B.  c.  394,  deprived  her  of  her  maritime  ascendency,  and  consequentiy 
of  much  of  her  power. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens  Sparta  stood  without  a  rival  in  Greece.  The 
first  use  she  made  of  her  undisputed  power  was  to  taJce  vengeance  on  her 
neighbors  the  Eleans  for  some  wrongs  and  insults  which  she  had  received 
at  their  bauds.  It  wiU  be  recollected,  that  in  the  year  in  which  Alcibiades 
conducted  the  Athenian  theoria  at  Olympia  with  so  much  splendor,  the 
Eleana  had  excluded  the  Spartans  from  the  festival ;  and  moreover,  that 
they  had  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Ai^s  and  Mantinea,  borne 
arms  against  Sparta.  To  these  causes  of  offence  a  fresh  insult  had  been 
recently  added  by  the  exclusion  of  King  Agis  from  the  temple  of  Olympia, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ofier  sacrifice  and  consult  the  oracle.  The  Spar^ 
tans  also  viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion  the  democratieal  form  of 
government  estabhshed  in  Elis.  Accordingly,  they  now  demanded  that 
the  Eleans  should  make  good  their  quota  of  the  expenses  of  tlie  war 
against  Athens,  and  also  that  fhey  should  relinquish  their  authority  over 
their  dependent  townships  in  the  district  of  Triphylia.  Upon  the  refusal 
of  the  Eleans  to  comply  wilh  these  demands.  King  Agis  entered  their  ter- 
ritory at  the  head  of  a  LacedEemonian  army,  in  the  summer  of  B,  c.  403, 
but  he  was  induced  to  retire  and  disband  his  troops  by  the  unfavorable 
omen  of  an  earthquake.  Tm  the  following  year,  however,  he  resumed  the 
expedition  with  more  success.  Assisted  by  the  allies  of  Sparta,  among 
whom  even  the  Athenians  now  furnished  their  contingent,  he  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  territory  of  Elis,  performed  by  force  the  sacrifice  at  Olym- 
pia from  which  he  had  been  debarred,  and  ultimately  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  accept  a  humiUating  peace.  This  success  placed  Sparta  in  a 
more  commanding  position  than  she  had  ever  before  occupied ;  and  she 
took  advantage  of  it  to  root  out  her  ancient  enemies  the  Messenians,  some 
of  whom  had  been  planted  by  tlie  Athenians  ia  Maupactus,  and  others  in 
the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

-  §  2.  Meanwhile  the  overgrown  wealth  and  power  of  Lyaander  made 
him  ill-satisfied  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  Stimu- 
feted  by  the  flattery  which  he  Mceived  fti>m  every  quarter,  he  began  to 
contemplate  setting  aside  the  two  regal  families  of  PausanitB  and  Agis,  and, 
by  rendering  the  crown  elective,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to  it. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  at  Sparta  such  a  design  must  not  be 
regarded  in  quite  the  same  light  as  in  any  other  monarchy.  Although  the 
two  chief  ma^trafes  there  enjoyed  the  title  of  Sasikus,  or  King,  they 
were  not  kings  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  merely 
hei'editary  mag^trates,  enjoying  indeed  cei-tain  privileges,  and  exercising 
certain  definite  dvil  and  military  functions ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Ephors  and  the  Senate,  with 
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occasioiial  appeals  to  the  public  assembly ;  and  even  in  the  diacliarge  of 
their  appoiated  duties  they  were  subject  to  the  coutrol  of  the  Ephors. 

§  S.  Aware  of  the  influence  of  i-eligion  over  the  Spartaa  mind,  Lyaamder, 
in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  endeavored  by  bribery  to  procure  for  it  the 
sanction  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus  Amnion  in  Libya. 
But  the  priests  of  those  famous  temples  proving  on  this  occasion  incor- 
ruptible, he  employed  his  influence  in  obtaining  for  another  the  sceptre 
which  had  eluded,  hia  own  grasp.  About  a  yeai'  after  his  campaign  in 
Elis,  King  Agis  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Leotychides,  about  fifteen  yetua 
of  age.  The  legitimacy  of  Leotychides  was  however  doubted,  and  Agis 
himself  suspected  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aleibiades.  Agesilaus,  tJie 
younger  brother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  different  mother,  took  advantage  of  these 
doubts,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Lysander,  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  aside  Leotychides  and  ascending  the  throne,  b.  c.  398. 

§  4  Agesilaus  was  now  forty  year^  of  age,  and  esteemed  a  model  of 
those  virtues  more  peculiarly  deemed  Spartaa.  He  was  obedient  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  emulous  to  excel,  courageous,  eneigetic,  capable  of 
bearing  all  sorts  of  hardship  and  fatigue,  simple  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of 
life.  To  these  severer  qualities  he  added  tJie  popular  attractions  of  an 
agreeable  countenance  and  pleasing  address.  The  character  of  Agesilaus 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  worth  by  the 
indiscriminafing  pan^yrics  of  hia  biographers,. who  i-elate  of  him  many 
trivisd  anecdotes  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  admiration ;  and  though  he  was 
indisputably  a  good  general,  yet  his  campaigns  present  us  with  little  that 
is  stiiking  or  decisive.  Previously  to  his  accession  he  had  filled  no 
prominent  public  office,  and  his  character  consequently  remained  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  even  to  Lysander  himself;  who  erroneously  considered 
him  to  be  of  a  yielding  and  manageable  disposition,  and  hoped  by  a  skilful 
use  of  those  qualities  to  extend  his  own  influence,  and  under  the  name  of 
another  to  be  in  reality  king  himself. 

The  personsd  defects  of  Agesilaus  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promo- 
tion. He  was  not  only  low  in  stature,  but  also  lame  of  one  leg ;  and  there 
was  an  ancient  oracle  which  warned  the  Spartans  to  beware  "  of  a  lame 
reign."  The  ingenuity  of  Lysander,  assisted  probably  by  the  popular 
qualities  of  Agesilaus,  contrived  to  overcome  this  objection  by  interpreting 
a  lame  reign  to  mean,  not  any  bodily  defect  in  the  king,  but  the  reign  of 
one  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules.  Once  possessed  of 
power,  Agesilaus  supplied  any  defect  in  his  title  by  the  prudence  and 
pohcy  of  his  conduct ;  and  by  the  marked  deference  which  he  paid  both  to 
the  Ephors  and  the  Senators,  he  succeeded  in  gainihg  for  himself  more 
real  power  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  but  possessing  all  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
Spartan.     The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered,  and  Gnadon  and 
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his  accomplices  were  arrested  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Epliora  and  put  to 
death. 

§  5.  The  discontent  which  gave  birth  to  this  conspiracy  originated  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  altered  condilJon  of  Spartan  citizens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  Spartan  power  and  dominion.  Sparta  liad 
now  stepped  into  Hie  place  of  Athens.  In  the  various  cities  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Atlienian  empii-e,  Lysander  established  an  oligarchical 
Council  of  Ten,  called  alkhirchi/*  or  Decemvu^te,  suhject  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  Spartan  ITarmostf  or  governor.  The  Dekarchies,  however, 
remained  only  a  short  time  in  power,  since  the  Spartan  government 
regarded  them  with  jealousy  as  the  partisans  of  Lysander;  but  Harmosts 
continued  to  be  placed  in  every  state  subject  to  their  empire.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Harmosts  was  corrupt  and  oppressive ;  no  justice  couid  be 
obtained  against  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  Spartan  authorities  at  home ; 
and  the  Grecian  cities  soon  had  cause  to  regret  the  miWer  and  more 
equitable  sway  of  Athens. 

The  commencement  of  the  Spartan  degeneracy  and  decay  may  be  dated 
from  her  entrance  upon  imperial  power.  Before  the  victories  of  Lysander, 
iron  had  formed  the  only  Spartan  money.  That  commander  brought  vast 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  into.the  public  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  Ephors,  who  regarded  such  a  proceeding  as  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  ordinances  of  Lycnrgus.  Several  instances  of  corruption 
recorded  in  the  course  of  this  history  have,  however,  shown  that  the 
Spartans  were  fer  from  insensible  to  the  love  of  money,  and  that  they  con- 
liiyed  to  gratify  it  even  under  the  old  system.  But  properly  regarded,  an 
extension  of  the  currency  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered  situation 
of  Sparta.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  a  large  fleet  and  a 
colonial  empire  without  the  requisite  funds ;  and  how,  for  instance,  could 
a  revenue  of  one  thousand  talents,  which  Sparta  levied  from  the  subject 
states,  have  been  represented  in  iron  money  ?  Whether  Sparla  had  now 
entered  on  a  career  to  wiiich  the  national  genius  was  suited  is  another 
question ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  diiScult  to  show  that,  in  grasping 
the  splendid  prize  of  empire,  she  lost  those  homely  virtues  which 
previously  formed  her  chief  distinction,  and  for  which  her  children  were 
naturally  most  fitted.  It  ia  at  all  events  certain  that  the  influx  of  wealth 
caused  a  great  alteration  in  her  internal  condition.  It  was  only  tlie  lead- 
ing men  who  were  able  to  enrich  themselves  by  foreign  commands  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  Hence  arose  a  still  more  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  called  Peers,  and  the  lower, 
called  the  Equals  or  the  Inferiors.  %     The  latter,  though  nominally  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  equal  privileges,  were  no  longer  able,  in  consequenee  of  the 
altered  scale  of  living,  to  beiir  tlieir  share  at  tlve  Syasitia,  or  public  tables, 
and  thus  sank  into  a.  degraded  and  discontented  class,  in  which  Cinadon 
found  the  mafarials  of  liis  sedition. 

§  6.  The  affeirs  of  Asia  Minor  soon  began  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Agesilaus  to  that  qnai-ter.  The  assistance  lent  to  Cyrus  by  the  Spai-lans 
iTOs  no  secret  at  die  Persian  court,  and  Tissaphemes,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  Ms  fidehty  with  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own, 
no  sooner  returned  to  his  government  than  he  attacked  the  Ionian  cities, 
then  under  the  protection  of  Spai-ta.  A  considerable  Lacedtemoaian  force 
under  Thimbron  was  despatohed  to  their  assistance,  and  which,  as  related 
in  the  preceduig  chapter,  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  who 
had  served  under  Cyi-us.  Thimbron,  however,  proved  so  inefficient  a 
commander,  that  he  was  supei-seded  apparently  at  the  end  of  399  or  begm- 
ning  of  398  b.  c,  and  DercylUdas  appoiutod  in  his  place,  a  man  who  fi-om 
his  cunning  and  resources  had  acquired  the  name  of  Sisyphus.  On  assum- 
ing the  command,  I>ercyllidas  concluded  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  in 
order  tliat .  he  migld.  direct  his  whole  force  against  Phamabazus,  from 
whom  he  had  received  a  personal  injury.  He  overran  the  greater  part  of 
..ffiolis  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  reduemg  nine  towns  in  eight  days,  and  took  np 
his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia.  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  pro- 
ceeded into  Thrace,  where  he  built  a  wall  across  the  Chei-sonese,  to  pro- 
tect the  Grecian  colonies  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  interior. 
On  his  return  to  Asia  he  received  orders  ftxjm  the  Ephora  to  attack  Tissa- 
phemes in  Caria,  whilst  the  Lacediemonian  fleet  imder  Pharax  co-operated 
with  him  on  the  coast.  But  here  the  Persians  appeared  in  such  force, 
the  two  satraps  having  united  their  ai-mies,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  but 
little ;  and  being  surprised  in  an  unfevorable  position,  would  liimself  have 
Suffered  severely  but  for  the  timidity  of  Tissaphemes,  who  was  afrmd  to 
venture  upon  an  action.  Under  these  circumstances  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  a  peace.  Dereyllidas  demanded  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartans  the  complete  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia :  the  Persians  on  their  side  required  the  Lacedsemonians  to  wilh- 
di-aw  their  army  from  Asia,  as  well  as  their  vaiious  harmosfa,  or  governors. 
This  armistice  took  place  in  897  b.  c.  Phamabazus  availed  himself 
of  it  to  make  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  obtained 
Jai^e  reinforcements  of  Persian  troops,  and  began  to  organize  a  fleet  in 
Phoenicia  and  CiUcia.  This  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  admiral 
Conon,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  again  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  since 
his  defeat  at  ^gospotami.  After  that  disastrous  battle,  Conon  fled  with 
nine  triremes  to  Cypras,  where  he  was  now  living  under  the  protection  of 
Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis.  At  the  instance  of  Phamabazus,  seconded 
by  Evagoras,  Conon  consented  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Pei-sian  fleets 
which  was  to  he  rjused  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  vessels. 

g  7.  It  was  the  news  of  tliese  extensive  preparations  that  induced  Ages- 
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ilaiL?,  on  the  siiggesfiou  of  Lysander,  to  volunteer  his  services  against  the 
Persians.  He  proposed  to  talte  with  him  only  thirty  full  Spartan  citizens, 
or  peers,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  council,  together  with  two  thousand  Heoda- 
modes,  or  enfi-anchised  Helots,  and  six  thousand  hoplites  of  the  allies. 
But  Thebes,  Corintb,  and  Athens  refused,  on  different  pleas,  to  join  the 
expedition.  Lysander  intended  to  he  the  leader  of  the  thirty  Spartans, 
and  expected  through  them  to  he  the  virtual  commander  of  the  expedition 
of  which  Agesiiaus  was  nominally  the  head. 

Since  the  time  of  Agamemnon  no  Gredan  king  had  led  an  army  into 
Asia;  and  Agesiiaus  studiously  availed  himself  of  the  prestige  of  that 
precedent  in  order  to  attract  i-ecruits  to  his  standard.  The  Spartan  kings 
claimed  to  inherit  the  sceptre  of  Agememnon ;  and  to  render  the  parallel 
more  complete,  Agesiiaus  proceeded  with  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  Aulis, 
intending  there  to  imitate  the  memorable  sacrifice  of  tlie  Homeric  hero. 
But  as  he  had  neglected  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Thebans,  and  con- 
ducted the  sacrifice  and  solemnities  by  means  of  his  own  prophets  and 
ministers,  and  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  temple, 
the  Thebans  were  offended,  Mid  expelled  him  by  armed  force ;  —  an  insidt 
which  he  never  forgave. 

§  8.  It  was  in  396  b.  c.  that  Agesiltwis  aiTived  at  Ephesus,  and  took 
the  command  in  Asia.  He  demanded  the  same  conditions  of  peace  as  those 
previously  made  hy  Dereylhdas ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  time 
to  communicate  with  the  Persian  court,  the  aimistice  was  renewed  for 
three  months.  During  this  interval  of  repose,  Lysander,  by  his  arrogance 
and  pretensions,  offended  both  Agesiiaus  and  the  Thirty  Spartans.  Ages- 
iiaus, determined  to  uphold  his  dignity,  subjected  Lysander  to  so  many 
humiliations  that  he  was  at  last  fain  to  request  his  disroissal  from  Epheans, 
and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  sendee  to 
the  Spartan  interests. 

§  9.  Metmwhile  Tissaphei-nes,  having  received  lai^e  reinforcements, 
sent  a  message  U>  Agesiiaus  before  the  armistice  had  expired,  ordering  him 
to  quit  Asia,  Agesiiaus  replied  by  saying  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for 
peijuring  himself  so  flagrantly  as  to  set  the  gods  agfunst  him,  and  immedi- 
ately made  preparations  as  if  he  would  attack  Tissaphemes  in  Caria ;  but 
having  thus  put  the  enemy  on  a  false  scent,  he  suddenly  turned  northwards 
into  Phrygia,  tlie  satrapy  of  PLarnabazus,  and  marched  without  opposition 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Dascylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  himselfl 
Here,  however,  he  was  impulsed  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices proving  unfavorable  for  an  advance,  Agesiiaus  gave  orders  to  retreafc 
He  now  proceeded  into  winter  quarters  at  Ephesus,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  organizing  a  body  of  cavalry  to  compete  with  the  Persians.  A 
conscription  was  accordingly  made  of  the  richest  Greeks  in  the  various 
towns,  who,  however,  were  allowed  if  they  pleased  to  provide  substitutes. 
By  these  and  other  energetic  exertions,  which  during  the  winter  gave  to 
Epheaus  the  appearance  of  one  vast  araenal,  the  army  was  brought  into 
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excellent  condition ;  and  Agesilau3  gave  out  early  in  the  spring  of  395 
B.  c.  tlmt  he  should  majch  direct  upon  Siirdis.  Tissaphemes,  suspecting 
another  feinf,  now  dispersed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Meander.  But 
tliis  time  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  and  in  three  days  ar- 
rived unopposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  before  tbe  Persian  cavalry 
could  be  recalled.  When  they  at  last  came  up,  the  newly  raised  Grecian 
horse,  assisted  by  the  pelfasfs  and  some  of  tlie  younger  and  more  active 
hoplifcs,  soon  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  flight.  Many  of  the  Persians 
were  drowned  in  (he  Pactolus,  and  their  camp,  containing  much  booty  and 
several  camels,  was  taken. 

§  10.  Agesilaus  now  pushed  his  ravages  up  to  the  veiy  gates  of  Sardis, 
the  residence  of  Tissaphernes.  But  tlie  career  of  that  timid  and  treacher- 
ous safi'ap  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  queen-mother,  Parjsatis,  who 
had  succeeded  in  regwning  her  iniluence  over  Artaserxes,  makmg  a  pre- 
text of  the  disasters  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  Tissaphernes,  but  in 
reality  to  avenge  the  part  which  he  had  taken  agamst  her  son  Cyrus, 
caused  an  order  to  be  sent  down  from  Susa  for  his  execution ;  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  he  was  seized  in  a  bath  at  Colosste,  and  beheaded.  Ti- 
thraustes,  who  had  heen  intrusted  with  tlie  execution  of  this  order,  succeeded 
Tissaphernes  hi  the  satrapy,  and  immediately  reopened  negotiations  with 
Agesilaus ;  proposing  that,  if  he  quitted  Asia,  the  Greek  cities  there  should 
enjoy  their  independence,  with  the  sole  exception  of  paying  to  Persia  the 
tribute  originally  imposed  upon  them.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  could 
dedde  nothing  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  home.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded ;  and  meanwhile  Tithraustes, 
by  a  suljsidy  of  thirty  talents,  induced  Agesilaus  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy 
into  that  of  Pbarnabazus. 

§  11.  During  Ibis  march  into  Phrygia  Agesilaus  received  a  new  eom- 
mission  from  home,  appointing  him  the  head  of  the  naval  as  well  as  of  the 
land  force, — two  commands  never  before  united  in  a  single  SpartMi.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  ^gospofami  the  naval  supremacy  of  Spar- 
ta was  threatened.  Conon,  with  a  fleot  of  forty  triremes,  occupied  the 
port  of  Caunns,  on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  was  there  bloti- 
aded  by  a  Laced:emonian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  under 
Pharax ;  but  a  reinforcement  of  forty  more  ships  having  come  to  the  aid 
of  Conon,  Pharax  raised  the  blockade  and  retired  to  Ehodes.  Here  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment was  held.  The  inhabitants  rose,  compelled  the  Spartaji  fleet  to  leave 
the  island,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Conon,  who  now 
sailed  thither. 

§  12.  Agesilaus,  having  despatched  orders  to  tlie  Lacedsemonian  niari- 
lame  dependencies  to  prepare  a  new  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tri- 
remes agfunst  the  following  year,  and  having  appointed  his  brother-in-law, 
Peisander,  to  the  command  of  it,  marched  himself  into  the  satrapy  of  Pbar- 
nabazus.    He  passed  the  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dascylinm,  the 
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rich  and  fcrLilo  countiy  about  which  afforded  comfortiAle  quarters  and 
abundaat  plunder  to  the  Grecian  anny. 

Towavds  the  close  of  the  winter,  a  Greek  of  Cyaicus,  named  ApoHo- 
phanes,  brought  about  an  interview  between  Agesilaus  and  Phamaba^.us. 
Agesilaus,  with  the  Thirty,  haying  arriyed  fii^t  at  the  appointed  place,  sat 
down  without  ceremony  on  the  grass.  When  the  satrap  came,  aceoippa- 
nied  with  aD  the  luxury  of  Oriental  pomp,  hia  attendants  prepared  to  spread 
some  rich  carpets  for  him  ;  but  Phamabaaus,  observing  how  the  Spartans 
were  se^ed,  was  ashamed  lo  avail  himself  of  such  luxuries,  and  sat  down 
on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After  mutual  salutes,  Phamabazus 
began  to  reproach  the  Gre^  with  their  treatment  of  one  who  had  always 
been  their  faitliful  ally.  "You  have  reduced  nie  so  low,"  he  observed, 
"fliat  I  have  scarcely  a  dinner  except  from  yourlea,vinga.  My  residences, 
my  parks  and  hunting-grounds,  the  charm  of  my  life,  are  all  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed. Pray  tail  me  if  tins  is  gratitude,"  The  SpartMis  seemed  struck 
with  shame ;  and  Agesilaus,  after  a  long  pause,  remarked  in  apology,  that 
their  war  with  the  Persian  king  compelled  them  to  act  as  they  had  done; 
that  towards  lumself  personally  they  had  tlie  most  friendly  feelings,  and 
invited  him  to  join  their  alliance,  when  they  would  support  him  in  inde- 
pendence of  the  Persian  king.  The  reply  of  Phamabazus  was  charac- 
terized by  a  noble  frankness.  "If  the  king,"  he  said,  "should  deprive 
me  of  my  command,  I  would  willingly  become  your  ally ;  but  so  long  as 
I  am  intiusted  with  the  supreme  power,  expect  from  me  notliing  but 
wai-."  Agesilaus  was  louclied  with  the  satrap's  magnanimity.  Taking 
him  by  the  hand,  he  observed,  "  Would  to  Heaven  that  with  such  noble 
sentiments  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  our  friend.  But  at' all  events  I 
will  at  once  quit  your  territory,  and  never  again  molest  you  or  your  prop- 
erty so  long  as  there  are  other  Persians  agtunst  whom  to  turn  my  arms." 
§  13. .  In  pursuance  of  this  promise  Agesilaus  now  entered  the  plains  of 
Tlieh^,  near  the  Gulf  of  Elasus;  but  whilst  he  was  here  preparing  an  ex- 
pedition on  a  grand  scale  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  home  {a.  c.  394)  to  avert,  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  native 
country. 

Meanwhile  Conon,  who  had  remained  almost  inactive  since  the  revolt 
of  Rhodes,  proceeded  in  person  to  Babylon,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  shared  his  command 
with  Phamabazus,  and  by  their  joint  exertions  a  powerful  fleet,  partly 
Phosnician  and  pailly  Grecian,  was  speedily  equipped,  superior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Lacedcemonians  under  Peisander.  About  tJie  month  of  July 
Conon  proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Cnidos,  in  Caria,  and  offered  Peisan- 
der battle.  Though  inferior  in  strength,  Peisander  did  not  shrink  from 
the  encounter.  Being  abandoned,  however,  by  his  Asiatic  allies,  he  was 
Boon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last.  More 
than  half  the  Lacedtemontan  fleet  was  either  ctqitured  or  destroyed.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  August,  b.  C.  894. 
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CHAPTER     SXXVni. 


i  1.  Mission  of  Timooratcs  to  tlie  Grecian  Cities.  ^  2,  Hostilities  between  Sparta  ami 
Thebea.  {  3,  Tha  Athenians  join  the  Tliebans.  Defeat  and  Death  of  LysEinder.  Ra- 
treit  of  Pantjinias.  ^  4.  League  against  Sparta.  Battle  of  Corinth.  5  B.  Homeward 
March  of  Agesilflua.  5  B.  Battie  ofOoronea.  J  7.  Loss  of  the  Spartan  Maritime  Empire. 
^  8.  Conon  rahnilda  the  Walk  of  Athens.  J  9.  Civil  Dissensions  at  Corinth,  i  10,  Cam- 
paign of  Agesilans  in  the  Corinthian  Territory.  5  !*■  ''o"  System  of  Tactics  introduced 
by  Iphicrates.  Destrnction  of  a  Spartan  Mora  by  his  light-armed  Troops.  ^  12.  NegO- 
tia(ions  of  Antalcidaa  with  the  Persians.  Death  of  Conon,  Defeat  and  Death  of  Thim- 
hron.  5  13.  Maritime  War  on  Bie  Coast  of  Asia.  Revolt  of  Rhodes.  Tlirasybnlus 
appointed  Athenian  Commander.  His  Death  at  Aspendus.  Anaiibias  defeated  by 
Iphicrates  at  tlie  Hellespont.  ^  11.  War  between  Athens  and  ,£gina.  Telentias  Bttr- 
prises  the  Peirtens.    ^  15.  Peace  of  Antaloidas.    ^  18.  Its  Character. 

§  1.  The  jealousy  and  ill-will  with  which  the  newly  acquii-ed  empire 
of  llie  Spartans  was  regarded  by  the  other  Grecian  states  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Persians ;  and  when  Tithraustes  succeeded  lo  the  satrapy 
of  Tissaphemes  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  feeling  hy  exciting  a 
war  agjuust  Sparta  in  the  heart  of  Greece  itself.  With  this  view  he  de- 
spatched one  Timocrates,  a  Rhodian,  to  the  leading  Grecian  cities  which 
appeared  hostile  to  Sparta,  carrying  with  him  a  sum  of  fifty  tsdents  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chief  men  in  each  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
over  to  the  views  of  Persia.  This  transaction,  however,  is  scarcely  to  he 
viewed  in  tiie  light  of  a  private  bribe,  but  rather  as  a  sum  publicly 
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advanced  for  a  specific  purpose.     Timocratea  was  successful  in  Thebes, 
CoriniL,  and  Argoa ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  visited  Athens. 

§  2.  Hostilities  were  at  first  confined  to  Sparta  and  Thebes.  A  quarrel 
having  arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the  Phodans  respect- 
ing a  strip  of  border  land,  the  fonner  people  appealed  to  the  Thebans,  who 
invaded  Phocis.  The  Phocians  on  their  side  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lace- 
dEemomans,  who,  elated  with  the  prosperous  stato  of  their  affairs  in  Asia, 
and  moreover  desirous  of  avenging  the  affronts  they  had  received  from  the 
Thebans,  readily  listened  to  the  appeal.  Lyaander,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  pi-omoting  the  war,  was  dii-ected  to  attack  the  town  of  Haliartua, 
having  first  augmented  the  small  force  which  he  took  witli  him  by  con- 
tingents levied  among  the  tribes  of  Mount  CEtas  and  it  was  arranged  that 
King  Pausanias  should  join  him  on  a  fixed  day  under  tlie  walls  of  that 
town,  wifh  the  main  body  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  Pcloponnesian 
allies. 

§  3.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  denote  tte  altered  state  of  feeling  in 
Greece  than  the  request  for  assietMice  which  the  Thebans,  tins  menaced, 
made  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals;  the  Athenians  ;  even  offering  as 
an  inducement,  to  assist  tliera  in  recovering  their  lost  empire.  Nor  were 
the  Athenians  backward  in  responding  to  the  appeal.  Disunion,  however, 
prevailed  among  tlie  Bosotians  themselves ;  and  Orchomenus,  the  second 
city  in.  importance  in  their  confederacy,  revolted  at  the  approach  of  Ly- 
sander,  and  joined  the  Lacedsemonians.  That  commander,  after  rava^ng 
the  country  round  Lebadea,  proceeded  according  to  agreement  to  Haliartus, 
though  he  had  as  yet  received  no  tidings  of  Pausanias,  Here,  in  a  sally 
made  by  the  citizens,  opiH>rtunely  supported  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
body  of  Thebans,  the  army  of  Lyaander  was  routed,  and  himself  slain ;  and 
though  his  troops,  favored  by  some  rugged  ground  in  their  rear,  succeeded 
in  rallying  and  repulsing  tlieir  assailants,  yet,  disheartened  by  the  severe 
loss  whidi  they  had  suffered,  and  by  the  death  of  their  general,  they  dis- 
banded and  dispersed  themselves  m  the  night-time.  Thus  when  Pau- 
sanias at  last  came  up,  he  found  no  army  to  unite  with;  and  as  an 
imposing  AtJieuian  force  had  amved,  ho  now,  wiih  the  advice  of  his 
council,  took  the  humiliating  step — always  deemed  a  confession  of  in- 
feriority— of  requesting  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  who  had  fallen 
in  the  preceding  battle.  Even  this,  however,  the  Thebans  would  not 
grant,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  immediately 
quit  their  territory,  "With  these  torms  Pausanias  was  forced  to  comply ; 
and  after  duly  interring  the  bodies  of  Lysander  and  his  fallen  comrades, 
the  Lacedcenioniana  dejectedly  pursued  their  homeward  march,  followed 
by  the  Thebans,  who  manifested  by  repeated  insulte,  and  even  by  blows 
adniinistei-ed  to  stragglers,  the  insolence  inspired  by  their  success.  Pau- 
sanias, afraid  to  face  the  public  indignation  of  the  Spart^is,  took  refuge  in 
die  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea ;  and  being  condemned  to  death  in 
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his  absence,  only  es<^aped  that  fate  hy  remaining  in  the  sanetuaiy.     He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agesipolis. 

§  i.  The  enemies  of  Sparia  took  fresh  courage  from  Uiis  disaster  to  her 
arms.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ai^os  now  formed  with  Thebes  a  solemn 
aUiance  against  her.  The  league  was  soon  jomed  by  the  Eubojana,  the 
Acamanians,  the  OzoHan  Locrians,  the  Ambraeiots,  Uie  Leucadians,  and 
the  Chalddians  of  Thrace.  In  tl.e  spring  of  394  b.  c.  the  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  tiie  war,  which  had  been  hitherto  regai-ded  as  merely 
Effiofian,  was  now  call.ed  the  Corinthian,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in 
history.  This  threatening  aspect  of  afSurs  detei-mined  the  Ephors  to 
recall  Agesilaus,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  allies  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  lake  the  field  with  a  force  of 
twenty-four  thousand  hoplites,  of  whom  one  fourth  were  Athenians, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  Ught  ti-oops  and  cavahy.  The  Lace- 
demonians, under  the  conduct  of  Aristodemus,  had  also  made  the  most 
active  preparations.  The  exact  amount  of  their  force  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  in  all  probabihty  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter  were  fiiO  of 
confidence,  and  the  Corinthian  Timolaus  proposed  marching  straight  upon 
Sparta,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  bum  the  wasps  in  tiieir  nest  before 
they  came  forth  to  sting.  This  bold,  hut  perhaps  judicious  advice,  was 
however  anticipated  by  the  unwonted  activity  of  the  Lacedaanoaians,  who 
had  already  crossed  tlieir  border,  and,  advancing  by  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  Sicyon.  The  allies,  who  had  proceeded  as  fax 
as  -Nemea,  now  fell  back  upon  Corinth,  and  encamped  on  some  rugged  " 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Here  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  gained  the  victory,  though  theh-  alhed  troops  were 
put  to  the  rout.  Of  the  Spartans  themselves  only  eight  men  fell ;  but  of 
their  aUies  eleven^  iindred  perished,  and  of  the  confederates  as  many 
as  twenty-eight  hundred.  This  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was 
fought  apparently  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Cnidos,  in  July, 
394  B.  0.  ^ 

§  5.  Agesilaus,  who  had  relinquished  with  a  heavy  heart  his  projected 
expedition  into  Asia,  was  now  on  hia  homeward  march.  By  the  promise 
of  rewards  at  Sestos  in  the  Chersonese,  he  liad  pereuaded  the  bravest  and 
most  efficient  soldiers  in  his  army  to  aceompsmy  him,  amongst  whom  were 
many  of  the  Ten  Tliousand,  with  Xenophon  at  then-  head.  The  route- of 
Agesilaus  was  much  the  same  as  the  one  formerly  travelled  by  Xerxes, 
and  the  camels  which  accompanied  the  army  gave  it  somewhat  of  an  Orien- 
tal aspect.  At  AmphipoKs  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Corinth ; 
but  his  heart  was  so  full  of  schemes  agamst  Persia,  that  the  feelmg  which 
it  awakened  in  his  bosom  was  rather  one  of  regret  that  so  many  Greeks 
had  lallen,  whose  united  efforts  might  have  emancipated  Asia  Minor,  than 
of  joy  at  the  success  of  his  countrymen.  Having  forced  his  way  through 
a  desultory  opposition  offered  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  he  crossed  Mount 
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Othrys,  aud  marcted  unopposed  the  rest  of  the  way  through  the  stimts  of 
Thermopylfe  to  the  fi-onliers  of  Phocis  and  Bteotia.  Hei-e  the  evil  tidings 
reached  him  —  foreshadowed  according  to  ancient  superstition  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (14  Aug.  394  b.  c.)  —  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peisander,  at  Cnidos.  Fearing  the  impression  which  such 
sad  news  might  produce  upon  his  men,  he  gave  out  that  the  Lacediemonian 
fleet  had  gamed  a  victory,  though  Peisander  had  perished ;  and,  having 
offered  sacrifice  aa  if  for  a  victory,  he  ordered  an  advance. 

§  6.  Agesilaus  soon  came  up  with  the  confedei-ate  army,  which  had  pre 
pared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plain  of  Coronca,  The  hostile  forces 
approached  each  other  slowly  aud  in  silence,  till  within  about  a  furlong, 
when  tlie  Thebans  raised  the  pEean,  and  chai-ged  at  a  running  pace. 
-  They  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  Orchomenians,  who  formed  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  and  penetrated  aa  far  aa  the  ba^age  in  the 
rear.  But  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  the 
Thebans  now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  their  companions,  who  had 
retreated  and  taken  up  a  position  on  Mount  Helicon.  Facing  about  and 
forming  in  deep  and  compact  order,  the  Thebans  sought  to  rejom  the  main 
body,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Agesilaus  and  his  troops.  The  shock  of 
the  conflicting  masses  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  ranks  were 
shattered,  their  spears  broken,  so  that  da^ers  became  the  only  available 
arm.  The  regular  war-shout  was  suppressed,  but  the  silence  was  occasion- 
ally broken  by  deep  and  furious  exckimations.  Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the 
front  ranks,  unequal  by  his  size  and  strength  to  sustain  so  furious  an  onset, 
was  flung  down,  trodden  on,  fmd  covered  with  wounds ;  but  the  devoted 
courage  of  the  fifty  Spartans  forming  his  body-guai-d  rescued  him  from 
death.  The  Thebans  finally  forced  their  way  through,  but  not  without 
severe  loss.  The  victory  of  Agesilaus  was  not  very  decisive ;  but  the 
Thebans  tadtly  acknowledged  then-  defeat  by  solicitmg  the  customary 
truce  for  tlie  burial  of  their  dead. 

After  the  battle  Agesilaus  visit«d  Delphi,  where  he  dedicated  to  Apollo 
a  tithe,  valued  at  the  1m^  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  of  the  booty  which 
he  had  acquired  during  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  He  then  returned  to 
Sparta,  where  he  ivas  received  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of 
gratitude  and  esteem,  and  became  henceforwards  the  sole  director  of 
Spartan  policy. 

§  7.  Thus  in  leas  than  two  months  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fought  two 
battles  on  land,  and  one  at  sea ;  namely,  those  of  Corinth,  Coronea,  and 
Cnidos.  But  though  they  had  been  victorious  io  the  land  engagements, 
they  were  so  Uttle  decisive  aa  to  lead  to  no  important  result ;  whilst  their 
defeat  at  Cnidc©  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  maritime  empire,  even  faster  than 
(they  had  acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  -ffigospotami.     For  as  Conon  and 
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Phamabazua  sailed  with  their  victorious  fleet  from  island  to  island,  and 
from  port  to  poi-t,  their  appi^oach  was  eveiywhere  the  signal  for  the  flight 
or  expulsion  of  the  Spartan  harmosta.  Abydos  formed  the  only  exception 
to  this  universal  surrender.  Fortunately  for  Sparta  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced Dei-cyllidas  was  then  harmost  in  that  dty,  and  by  his  activity 
and  courage  he  succeeded  in  preserving  not  only  Abydos,  but  also  the 
opposite  Chersonese,  from  the  grasp  of  Phamabazus. 

g  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  B.  c.  393,  Conon  and  Phama- 
bazus sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and,  after  visiting 
Melos  and  several  of  the  Cyclades,  directed  their  course  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  ravaging  the  coast  of  Laconia  at  several  points,  and  taking 
the  island  of  Cytheva,  where  they  established  an  Athenian  garrison,  they 
sailed  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  then  occupied  as  a  central  post  by  the 
allies.  The  appearance  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  the  Saronic  Gulf  was  a 
strange  sight  to  Gi'oeian  eyes,  and  one  which  might  have  served  as  a 
severe  comment  on  the  effect  of  their  suicidal  wars.  Phamabazus  as- 
sured the  allies  of  hia  support,  and  gave  earnest  of  it  by  advancing  to 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Conon  dexterously  availed  liimself 
of  the  hatred  of  Phamabazus  towards  Spai-ta  to  procure  a  boon  for  hia 
native  city.  As  die  satrap  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  homewards 
Conon  obtained  leave  to  employ  the  seamen  in  rebuilding  the  fortiflcations 
of  Peirfeua  and  the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Phamabazus  also  granted  a 
large  sum  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  Conon  had  thus  the  glory  of  appear- 
ing, lilte  a  second  Themiatoeles,  the  deliverer  and  reatorer  of  his  country. 
By  a  singular  i-evolufion  of  fortune,  the  Thebana,  who  had  most  i-ejoiced 
at  the  fell  of  Athena,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  who  had  subsidized  Sparta 
lo  destroy  the  city,  now  gave  tlieir  funds  and  labor  to  i-estore  it.  Before 
the  end  of  autumn  the  walls  were  rebuilt  Athens  seemed  now  restored, 
ifnot  to  power,  at  least  to  independence;  and  if  she  reflected  but  the  shad- 
ow of  her  former  greatness,  she  was  at  least  raiaed  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  degradation.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  founded  Athens  a  second  time, 
Conon  sailed  to  the  islands  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  an  Athenian, 
maritime  empire. 

§  9,  During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  following  year 
(8.0.  302),  the  war  was  earned  on  in  the  Corinthian  temtory.  The 
Onean  Mountains,  which  extend  aci-oss  the  Isthmus  south  of  its  narrow- 
est part,  afford  an  excellent  line  of  defence  against  an  invading  army. 
Through  these  mountains  there  are  only  three  passes,  one  by  the  Saronle 
Gulf,  close  to  Cenchrese,  a  second  through  a  ravine  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Acrocorintlios  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  a  thh-d  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  western  foot  of  the  Aerocorinthos  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  The  two  former  of  these  passes  could  easily  be  defended 
by  a  resolute  body  of  troops  againat  superior  numbers  ;  and  the  thu-d  was 
completely  protected  by  two  long  walls  mnning  down  from  Corinth  to 
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Lechajum,  the  port  of  tlie  city  upon  the  Corinlhlan  Gulf.  Coriath  and  the 
passes  of  Hie  Onean  Mountains  were  now  occupied  by  the  allied  ti-oops ; 
but  while  the  aJhes  tJiemaelyes  suffered  Uttle  or  nothing,  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  war  fell  upon  Corinth.  The  Spartans  took  up  their  head-quarters 
at  Sicyon,  whence  they  ravaged  the  fertile  Corinthian  plain  upon  the 
coast.  The  wealthy  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from  the 
devastation  of  theirlands,  that  many  of  them  became  anxious  fo  renew  their 


old  aHiance  with  Sparta.  A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  par- 
ticipated in  tliese  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  power,  who  were 
violently  opposed  to  Spai-ta,  became  ho  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  disaffec- 
tion among  the  citizens,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into  the 
city  dunng  the  celebiation  of  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia,  and  massacred 
numbers  ot  the  opposit*-  party  m  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre. 
The  govei  nment  now  termed  such  a  close  umon  with  Ai^os,  that  even  the 
boundaij  marks  between  the  two  states  were  removed,  and  the  very  name 
of  Corintli  was  changed  to  that  of  Argos.  But  the  aristocratical  parly  al 
Corinth,  which  was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Prasitaa,  the  Lace- 
dtemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long  walls  which  connected 
Corinth  lyitL  .Lechfeum.  In  the  space  between  fbe  walls,  which  was  of 
considerable  breadth  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  a  battle  took 
place  between  the  Lacedfemonians  and  tlie  Corinthians,  who  had  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  dislodge  them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a  considei-able 
part  of  the  long  walls  by  Praxitas.  The  Lacedfemonians  now  marched 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  captm-ed  Sidtis  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  b.  C.  302. 
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§  10,  The  breach  effected  in  the  long  walls  of  Corinth  excited  great 
alarm  at  Athens,  as  it  opened  a  secure  passage  to  the  Lacedreiuoniaas 
into  Attica  and  Bceotia.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  moved  in  great  force 
to  Corinth,  with  carpenters  and  other  necessary  workmen ;  and  with  this 
assietanee  the  Corintliians  soon  restored  the  breach.  In  the  summer  of 
B-  0.  391,  this  step  was,  however,  rendered  useless,  in  consequence  of 
Agesilaus,  assisted  by  the  Lacedtemonian  fleet  under  his  brother  Teleutias, 
having  .obtained  possession  not  only  of  the  long  walls,  but- also  of  the  port 
of  Lechieum  itself. .  Agesilaus  followed  up  his  success  by  marching  into 
the  i-ocky  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Lechosum  and  the  Alcyonian  sea, 
from  which  Corinth  derived  both  support  and  assistance.  The  two  prin- 
cipal places  in  this  district,  Peirseum  and  CEnoe,  together  with  large 
booty  and  many  captives,  fell  into  his  hands.  Corinth  was  now  surround- 
ed on  every  side ;  and  the  Thebans  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that 
they  sent  envoys  to  Agesilaus  to  treat  of  peace.  Agesilaus  had  never 
for^ven  the  Thebans  for  having  interrupted  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis;  and 
he  now  seized  the  opporianity  of  gratifying  his  spite  agmnst  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  tliey  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  he  treated 
them  with  the  most  mai-ked  contempt,  and  affeeted  not  to  notice  them. 
But  a  retributive  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  As  Agesilaus  sat  in  a  pavilion 
on  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  adjoined  the  sacred  grove  of  Hera,  feasting 
his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  a  long  train  of  captdves,  paraded  under  the 
guard  of  Lacediemonian  hoplites,  a  man  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse, 
and  acquainted  him  with  a  disaster  more  novel  and  more  astounding  than 
any  that  had  ever  yet  befallen  the  Spartan  arms.  This  was  nothing  less 
then  the  destruction  of  a  whole  Lacedsemonian  mora,  or  battalion,  by  the 
light-armed  mercenai-ies  of  the  Athenian  Iphicrates, 

§  H.  For  the  preceding  two  years  Iphicrates  had  copimanded  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  consisting  of  peltaats,"  who  had  been  first  organized  by 
Conon  after  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  For  this  force  Iphicrates 
inti-oduced  those  improved  arms  and  tactics  which  form  an  epodi  in  the 
Grecian  art  of  war.  His  object  was  to  combine  as  fer  as  possible  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  hoplites  and  light-armed  troops.  He  substi- 
tuted a  linen  corelet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  les- 
sened the  shield,  while  he  rendered  the  light  javelin  ajid  short  sword  of  ' 
the  peltasta  more  effective  by  lengthening  them  both  one  lialf.  These 
troops  soon  proved  very  effective.  At  their  head  Iphicrates  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Phliasians,  gwned  a  victory  near  Sicyon,  smd  inflicted  such 
loss  upon  the  Arcadian  hoplites  that  they  were  afraid  to  meet  his  pelfeista 
in  the  field.     He  now  ventured  upon  a  bolder  exploit. 

A  body  of  Amyclsean  hoplites  had  obtained  leave  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  Hyadnthia  in  their  native  city ;  and  a  Lacedsemonian  mora, 

*  So  oiUlod  from  ti.e  pelta,  oi-  kind  of  shield  which  they  carried. 
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six  hniidreil  strong,  was  appouited  to  escort  them  till  they  should  be 
considered  out  of  reacli  of  attack.  Iphicrates,  who  was  in  Corinth  with 
his  peltasts,  suffered  the  Amyclteana  and  their  escort  to  pass  unmolested ; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  Ivacedsemonians,  he  sallied,  forth  with  incon- 
ceivable hardihood,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank  and  rear.  So  many 
fell  under  the  darts  and  aiTows  of  the  peltasts,  tliat  the  Lacedrehionian 
captain  caUed  a  halt,  and  ordei-ed  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  his  hop- 
lifes  to  rush  fonvard  and  drive  off  the  assailants.  But  tJieir  heavy  arms 
rendered  tliem  quite  unequal  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting ;  nor  did  the 
Laced£emonian  cavalry,  which  now  came  up,  but  which  acted  with  very 
little  vigor  and  courage,  produce  any  better  effect.  At  length  the  Lacedie- 
monians  succeeded  ia  reaching  an  eminence,  where  thuj  endeavored  to 
make  a  stand ;  but  at  this  moment  Callias  arrived  with  some  Athenian 
hoplites  from  Coriuth,  whereupon  the  already  disheartened  Lacedemo- 
nians broke  and  tied  in. confusion,  pursued  by  the  peltasts,  who  committed 
such  havoc,  chasing  and  killing  some  of  them  even  in  the  sea,  that  but 
very  few  of  the  whole  body  succeeded  in  reaching  Lecliieura. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  produced  a  great  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  envoys  then  with  Agesilaus.  They  did  not  say  another  word 
about  peace,  but  merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  with  their  comi- 
frymeu  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  perceiving  tlieir  altered  senfimects,  and 
taking  diem  with  him,  marched  on  the  foUoiring  day  with  his  whole  force 
to  Corinth,  where  he  defied  the  garrison  to  come  out  to  battle.  But  Iphi- 
crates was  too  prudent  to  liazard  his  recently  achieved  success;  smd 
Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta  as  it  were  by  stealth,  avoiding  all  thoSe 
places  where  the  inhabitants^  though  allies,  were  likely  to  show  tlieir 
satisfaction  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spartan  arms.  No  sooner  was  he  de- 
parted than  Iphicrates  sallied  forth  from  Corinth  and  retook  Sidus,  Crom- 
myon,  PeiriBunj,  and  CEaoe,  thus  liberating  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
territory  of  Corinth.  But,  in  spite  of  his  military  abilities  and  great 
services,  tlie  domineering  character  of  Iphicrates  had  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular at  Coriuth)  that  the  Athenians  were  obhged  to  recall  him,  and 
appoint  Chabrias  in  his  place. 

§  12.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  maritime  war.  The  success  of  Conon  had  inspired  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  with  such  alarm,  that  they  resolved  to  spare  no  efforts  to  regain  the 
good-will  of  the  Persians.  With  this  view  they  sent  Antalcidas,  an  able 
politician  trained  in  the  scliool  of  Lysander,  to  negotiate  with  Tirihazus, 
who  had  succeeded  Tithraustes  in  the  satrapy  of  Ionia,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Pereia,  His  negotiations, 
however,  tliough  supported  by  the  influence  of  Tiribazus,  at  present 
proved  unsuccessful.  Conon,  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  allies 
in  Asia,  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  Antalcidas  to  abandon 
the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  to  Persia;  nor  was  the  court  of  Susa  itself  as 
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yet  disposed  to  entertain  any  amicable  relations  with  Sparfa.  Tiribazus, 
however,  covertly  supplied  the  LacedEemomana  with  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  fleet,  and,  by  a  gross  breach  of  public  failh,  caused  Conon 
to  be  seized  and  detained,  under  the  pretence'that  he  was  acting  contrMy 
to  the  interesis  of  the  Great  King,  This  event  proved  the  end  of  Conon's 
public  life.  According  to  one  account  the  Pei-sians  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  prison ;  but  it  seema  more  piwbable  that  he  escaped  and  agiut 
took  refiige  witli  Evagoras  in  Cyprus.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
public  labors  of  one  of  the  most  us'eful,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  Athe- 
nian citizeits,  were  now  brought  to  a  close :  a  man  fiwm  whiKe  hands  liis 
country  reaped  nothing  but  benefit,  and  to  whose  reputation  history  seems 
to  have  done  but  scanty  justice,  ' 

Strutbas,  who  held  the  eoramarid  iii  Ionia  during  the  absenee'of  Tiri- 
bazus  at  Susa,  carried  on  hostilities  with  vigor  against  the  Lacedteihoni- 
ans.  In  spite  of  his  proved  Incapacity,  Thimbron  had  been  agsun  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  an  army  of  eight  thousand  nien  ;  but  while 
on  his  mfu^ih  from  Ephesus  he  was  surprised  by  Struthas,  and  suflered  a 
com[dete  defeat.  Thimbron  himself  was  among  the  slain,  and  those  of 
his  sbldiera  who  escaped  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
dties. 

S  13.  The  island  of  Rhodes  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the  bellige- 
rents. The  democvatical  party  in  this  island,  having  obtained  the  upper 
hand,  had  revolted  flwm  Persia ;  and  the  Sparttuis,  fearing  that  they  would 
form  an  alliance  v/itb  Atliens,  sent  Teleuliaa,  the  brother  of  Agesilans,  with 
a  fleet  to  reduce  the  island,  although  they  were  themselves  at  war,  with 
Persia,  so  much  greater  was  tlieir  fear  of  the  Athenians  than  of  the  Per- 
sians. On  his  way  from  Cnidos,  Teleutias  fell  in  with  and  captured  an. 
Atlieniao  squadron  of  ten  triremes  under  Philocrates,  which  was  proceed- 
ing to  assist  Evagoras  in  a  struggle  that  was  impending  between  him  aiid 
the  Persians.  The  news  of  this  reverse,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of 
the  Lacediemonian  fleet,  induced  the  Athenians  to  despatch,  in  b.  c.  389, 
afleet  of  forty  tru-emes,  underThrasybulus,  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, — 
a  feat  which  betokens  a  considerable  renovation  of  their  naval  power. 
Thrasybulus  first  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont'  where  he  extended  the 
Athenian  alliance  among  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  stnuts,  persuad- 
ed or  compelled  Byzantium  and  other  cities  to  establish  democmtical  gov- 
emm^ls,  aad  reimposed  the  toll  of  a  ieritii  on  all  vessels  passing  from 
the  Euxine.  Afl«r  this,  Thrasybiilus  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  defeated 
the  Lacedeemonian  harmost,  aUd  next  visited  several  places  on  tlie  main- 
land, with  the  view  of  raisirig  funds  foi"  his  meditated  expedition  to  Rhodes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Aspeiidus'iii  Ptimphylia,  where  he  had  obtained 
Borne  contributions,  surprised  liis  naval  caihp  in  the  night,  and  slew  him. 
Thus  perished  the  man  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Agyrrhius. 
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The  success  of  Thi-asybulus  in  the  Hellespont  ci'eaf«d  such  anxiety  at 
Sparta,  that  the  Ephora  were  induced  to  supersede  Dercyllidas,  and  ap- 
point Anaxibius  to  tlie  government  of  Abydos.  Anaxibius  took  with  him 
a  force  tliat  rendered  him  master  of  ilie  strwts,  and  enabled  him  to  inter- 
cept the  merchantmen  bound  to  Athens  and  other  ports  belonging  to  the 
alUes.  The  Athenians  now  despatched  Iphicrales  with  eight  triremes  and 
twelve  hundred  peltasts  to  make  head  agMist  Anaxibius ;  and  by  a  nell- 
hid  stratagem  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  in  surprising  Anaxibius 
among  the  mountam  ranges  of  Ida,  whilst  on  his  homeward  march  from 
Antandros  to  Abydos.  The  troops  of  Anaxibius  were  completely  routed 
and  hunself  and  twelve  other  harmosts  slain, 

§  14.  This  exploit  rendered  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. But  whilst  thus  successful  in  that  quarter,  their  attention  was 
attraetod  nearer  home  by  the  affeirs  of  jEgma.  After  the  battle  of  .^gos- 
potami,  Lysandev  had  restored  to  the  island  as  many  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation as  he  could  find ;  and  they  were  now  induced  by  the  Ijacedtemoniaii 
haj-most  to  infest  the  Athenian  trade  with  their  privateers ;  so  Ihat,  in  the 
language  of  Pericles,  ^gba  agam  became  "the  eyesore  of  Peirieus." 
The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  of  the  war  was  the  surprise  of 
Peiraus  by  Teleutiaa  wilh  a  squadron  of  only  twelve  sail,  Teleutias  was 
the  most  popular  commander  in  the  Lacediemonian  fleet,  and  was  sent  by 
the  Ephors  to  appease  the  discontent  among  the  Lacedaenionian  seamen 
at  ^gina,  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  their  pay.  Teleutias  plainly 
told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  swords,  and  he 
bade  them  prepare  for  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose.  This  was  nothing  less  than  ,an  attack  upon  Peirieus ;  an  entei^ 
prise  which  it  seemed  almost  insane  to  attempt  with  a  force  of  only  twelve 
triremes.  But  Teleutias  reckoned  on  taking  the  Athenians  by  surprise. 
Quitting  the  harbor  of  ^gina  at  nightfall,  and  rowing  along  leisurely 
and  in  silence,  Teleutias  found  himself  at  .daybreak  within  half  a  mile  of 
Peineus,  and  when  it  was  fully  light  he  steered  his  vessels  sti-aight  into 
the  harbor,  which  was  begmning  to  assume  again  some  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  Here,  as  he  expected,  he  found  no  preparations  for 
repelling  an  attack,  and  though  the  alarm  was  itomediately  raised,  he  had 
lime  to  inflict  considerable  damage  before  any  troops  could  he  got  together 
to  oppose  him.  His  men  disembarked  on  the  quays,  and  carried  ofi^,  not 
only  the  portable  mei-chandise,  but  also  the  shipmasters,  tradesmen,  and 
others  whom  they  found  there.  The  larger  merchant-ships  were  boarded 
and  plundered ;  several  of  the  smaller  were  towed  off  with  their  whole 
calces ;  and  even  three  or  four  triremes  met  the  same  fate.  All  this  booty 
Teleutias  succeeded  in  carrying  safely  into' J5gina,  together  witli  several 
corn-ships,  and  other  merchantmen  which  he  fell  in  with  off  Sunium.  The 
prizes  were  then  sold,  and  yielded  so  lai^e  a  sum  that  Teleutias  was  able 
to  pay  the  seamen  a  month's  wages. 
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§  15.  Whilst  these  tilings  were  passing  in  Greece,  Aiitalcidas,  conducted 
by  Tiribazus,  had  repaired  to  flie  Persian  conrt  a  second  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  his  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  on  the  same  basis  as 
he  had  proposed  before.  Tliis  time  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  fevor  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  in  spite  of  his  dislilte  of  the.  Spartans  genei^ajly,  and 
prevailed  on  him  both  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  declare  war  against  tliose 
who  should  reject  it.  Antalcidas  and  Tiribazus  again  arrived  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  387,  not  only  armed  with  these  pow- 
ers, but  provided  with  an  ample  force  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In 
addition  (o  the  entu-e  fleet  of  Persia,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  placed 
twenty  trii'emes  at  the  service  of  the  Lacedfemonians ;  and  Antalcidas 
now  sailed  with  a  lai^e  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  wliere  Iphicrates  and  the 
Athenians  were  still  predominant  But  the  overwhelming  force  of  Antal- 
cidas, the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of 
JEgospotami,  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless.  The  supplies  of  com  from 
the  Euxine  no  longer  found  their  way  to  Athens ;  the  iE^etan  privateers 
I'esumed  their  depredatjons ;  and  the  Athenians,  depressed  at  once  both 
by  what  they  felt  and  by  what  they  anticipated,  began  to  long  for  peace. 
The  Aigives'parljciimted  in  tlie  same  desire ;  and  as  without  the  assistance 
of  Athens  it  seemed  hopeless  for  the  other  allies  to  sti-uggle  against  Sparta, 
all  Greece  seemed  indined  to  listen  (o  an  accommodation. 

Under  those  circumstances  deputies  from  the  Gredan  states  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  Tiribazus ;  who,  after  exhibiting  to  them  the  royal  seal  of 
Persia,  read  to  Hiem  the  following  terms  of  a  peace :  "  King  Artaxerxea 
thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  Glazomenfe  and 
Cyprus  should  belong  to  him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  independent,  —  except  .Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  and  Scyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any 
parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along 
witli  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  mid  sea,  wili  ships' 
and  with  money." 

The  deputies  reported  tliese  terms  to  their  respective  governments,  all 
of  which  at  once  accepted  the  peace  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebana, 
who  claimed  to  take  the  oath  not  in  their  own  behalf  alone,  but  for  the 
Bceotian  confedei'acy  in  generaL  But  when  Agesilaus  threatened  the 
Thehans  with  war  if  they  did  not  comply,  they  consented  to  tate  the  oath 
for  their  own  city  alone,  —  thus  virtually  renouncing  their  federal  headship. 
§  16.  Tins  disgraceful  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  con- 
cluded in  the  year  b.  c.  387.  By  it  Hellas  seemed  prosti'ated  at  the  feet 
of  the  barbarians  ;  for  its  very  terms,  engraven  on  stone  and  set  np  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Greece,  recognized  the  Persian  king  as  the  arbiter  of  her 
destinies.  Although  Athens  cannot  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  blsmie 
of  this  tr^isaction,  the  chief  guilt  rests  upon  Sparta,  whose  designs  were 
far  deejKjr  and  more  hypocritical  than  they  appeared.    Under  the  specious 
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pretext  of  securing  tlie  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities,  Iier  only  oliject 
was  to  break  up  the  confederacies  under  Athens  and  Thebes,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Peraia,  to  pave  the  way  for  her  own  absolute  dominion 
in  Greece.  Her  i-eal  aim  is  pitliilj  characteriised  in  an  anecdote  recorded 
of  Agesilaiia.  "When  somebody  remarked,  "Alas  for  Hellaa,  that  our 
Spartans  should  be  Mediidng  /  "  -^  "  Say  rather,"  replied  Agesilaus,  "  that 
the  Medes  are  Laeoni^ng." 


Dionysus,  from  the  Chomglc  Monument  of  Lysiorates. 
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Adventures  of  Dionysus,  from  tlie  Choragic 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


FKOM   THK   PEACE   OF  ANTALCIDA3   TO   THE   PEACE   OP   CAI.I.1AS. 

4  1.  AggresEionB  of  Sparta  in  Bffiotia.  Eebuilding  of  Plsitiea.  5  2.  Seduction  of  Montinea. 
§  S.  OiynUiiau  Confederation.  Spmta  interferas.  ^  *•  Seizure  of  the  Cadrnea  at  Tliebes 
bytiiel/acadienioniana.  §  8.  Beduotion  of  Olyntlraa.  5  8,  Unpopnlnrity  of  Sparta.  ^  7. 
Eevdution  at  Tliebes.  4  8.  Tlie  LBoedmnionians  expelled  from  tbe  Cadmea.  {  9.  Their 
Expeditions  agidnst  Thebes,  Atom  of  the  Athenians,  who  ally  ihemsBiTas  with  Thebes. 
5  10.  EaorganizatJon  of  the  Athenian  Conftderaljon.  ^  1!.  Preparations  for  War.  The 
Thelian  "  Sacred  Band."  ^  12.  ChoractBr  of  Epameinondns.  §13.  Spartan  luTasions  of 
Bceotia.  ^  1*.  Maritima  AflMrs.  BattJe  of  Naxos.  Snecesa  of  Timotbens.  §  IB.  Prog 
«as  of  tha  Thaban  Anna.  4  IB.  The  Attienians  form  a  Peace  with  Sparta,  -which  ia  hn- 
mediateiy  bi-okeu.  Prooeediuga  at  Corcyra.  §  17.  The  Laoedffimodians  solicit  Persian 
Aid.    §  IS.  Congi'ess  at  Spmta  lo  Ireat  of  Peace,    The  Thebans  are  exolndod  from  it. 

§  1.  No  sooner  was  the  peace  of  AntalciiJas  concluded,  ihan  Sparta, 
directed  by  Ageailaua,  the  ever-active  enemy  of  Thebes,  exerted  all  6er 
power  to  weaken  that  eity.  She  began  by  proclmming  lie  independence 
of  the  various  Bteotian  cities,  juid  by  organizing  in  each  a  local  oligarchy, 
adverse  to  Thebes  and  favorable  to  herself  ^  The  popular  feeling  in  these 
dtdea  was  in  general  opposed  to  the  Spartan  dominion ;  two  alone,  Orchome- 
nuB  and  Thespice,  preferred  it  to  that  of  Thebes ;  xa&  in  these  the  Lace- 
dEemonians  placed  garrisons,  and  made  them  their  main  stations  in  Bosolia. 
Even  such  a  step  as  this  seemed  to  exceed  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which 
required  merely  the  independence  of  each  city ;  but  the  restoration  of  Pla- 
tEea,now  effected  by  the  I/acedtemonians,  was  an  evident  work  of  super- 
en^ationj  undertaken  only  to  annoy  and  weaken  Thebes,  and  to  form  a 
place  for  another  Lficedsemonian  garrison.  Since  the  destruction  of  Pla- 
t£ea,'most  of  her  remaining  citizens  had  become  domidled  at  Athens,  had 
married  Athenifui  women,  and  had  thus  ahnoat  foi^tten  their  native  conn- 
try.-  These  wei-e  now  i-eatored,  and  their  city  rebuilt;  but  merely  that  it 
might  become  a  Spartan  outposti  Thebes  was  at  present  too  weak  to 
resist  these  cncrosichments  on  her  dignity  and  power,  -which  even  at  Spai'ta 
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were  regarded  with  dissatisfaclion  by  King  Agesipoli.s  and  the  more  moder- 
ate party. 

§  2.  The  Lacediemonians  cow  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  wi-eak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Mantineans,  by  whom  they  deemed  themaelTes 
a^rieved.  They  could  not,  indeed,  bring  any  charge  of  positive  hostility 
agajnat  the  Manlinetyis;  but  they  accused  them  of  InkewMinness  and 
equivocal  fidelity ;  of  having  been  slack  in  furnishing  tlieir  contingents 
during  the  late  war;  and  of  having  supplied  the  Argives  with  com  when 
at  war  with  Spai-ta.  On  these  grounds  a  message  was  sent  requiring  the 
Mantineans  to  i-aze  their  walls ;  and  as  they  liesitated  to  comply,  an  army 
was  despatched  under  Agesipolis  to  enforce  obedience.  Ageaipolis  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Mantinea,  which  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  by 
damming  up  the  river  Ophis  which  ran  through  it.  The  inundation  fliua 
caused  undermined,  the  walls,  which  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  obliged 
the  citizens  to  capitulate.  Much  harder  terms  were  now  exacted  from 
them.  They  were  required  not  only  to  demolish  their  foitifications,  but 
also  a  great  part  of  their  town,  so  as  to  restore  it  lo  the  form  of  five  vil- 
lages, out  of  which  it  had  been  originally  formed.  Each  of  these  villages 
was  left  unfortified,  and  placed  under  a  separate  oligai-chical  government. 
About  the  same  time  the  Lacediemoaians  compelled  the  city  of  Phlius  to 
recall  a  body  of  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

§  3,  But  the  attention  of  Sparta  was  soon  called  to  more  distant  regions. 
Olynthus,  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  in  the  peninauli 
of  the  Macedonian  Ghalcidice,  had  become  the  head  of  a  powerful  confed- 
eration, which  included  several  of  the  adjacent  Grecian  cities,  and  among 
them  Potidffia,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene.  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  the 
lai^est  cities  after  Olynthus  in  the  Chalcidip  peninsula,  had  refused  lo 
join  the  league ;  and  as  they  were  thi-eatened  with  war  by  Olynthus,  they 
despatched  envoys  lo  Sparta  to  soUcit  aid  (b.  c,  383).  The  envoys  gave 
an  alarming  account  of  the  df  signs  of  Olyntlius :  and  they  being  seconded 
by  ambassadors  from  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  Laced  temoniaas 
were  easily  persuaded  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  which  harmonized 
with  their  present  course  of  policy.  Their  allies  were  persuaded  or  rather 
overawed  into  the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  an  army  of  fen  thousand 
men  was  voted.  The  emei^ency,  however,  was  so  pressing  that  Eudami- 
das  was  despatched  at  oace  with,,a  force  of  two  thousand  hoplites.  Ifcirch- 
ing  rapidly  with  only  a  portion  even  of  these,  he  arrived  in  season  to 
defend  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  and  even  succeeded  in  inducing  Potidiea  to 
revolt  from  the  les^ue.  But  though  joined  by  Amyntas  ivifh  his  forces, 
ho  was,  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  field  openly  against  the  Olynthians. 
§  4.  This  expedition  of  the  Lacedtemonians  led  incidentally  to  an  affeir 
of  much  greater  importance.  The  Thebans  had  entered  info  an  allianco 
with  Olynthus,  and  had  forbidden  any  of  their  citizens  to  join  the  Lace- 
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djemonian  nrmj  deatiaed  to  act  against  it ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  its  marching  throagh  their  temtoiy.  Phcebidas,  the  brother  of 
Eudamidas,  was  appoiDted  to  collect  the  tooops  which  were  not  in  readi- 
ness at  the  time  of  his  brother's  departure,  and  to  march  with  all  possible 
speed  towards  Olynthus.  On  his  way  through  Bceolia  he  halted  with  his 
division  at  a  gymnasium  not  far  from  Thebes ;  where  he  was  visited  by 
Leontiades,  one  of  the  polemaj-chs  of  the  city,  and  two  or  three  othei 
leaders  of  the  Lacedcemonian  party  in  Thebes.  It  happened  that  the  fes- 
tival of  Uie  Thftsmophoria  was  on  the  pomt  of  being  celebrated,  during 
which  the  Cadmea,  or  Tlieban  Acropolis,  was  ^ven  up  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  women.  The  opportunity  seemed  favorable  for  a  surprise ;  and 
Leontiades  and  Phosbidas  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  it.  Whilst  the  festival 
was  celebrating,  Phcebidas  pretended  to  resume  his  march,  bnt  only  made 
a  circuit  raund  the  city  walls ;  whilst  Leontiades,  sfealmg  out  of  the 
Senate,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  joining  the  Lacedtemonian  troops,  con- 
ducted them  towards  the  Cadmea.  It  was  a  sultry  summei-'s  afternoon, 
so  that  the  very  streets  were  deserted ;  and  Phcebidas,  witliout  eccountei-- 
ing  any  oppositjon,  seized  the  citadel  and  all  tlie  women  in  it,  to  serve  as 
hostages  for  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Thebaoa.  Leontiades  then 
returned  to  the  Senate,  and  caused  his  fellow-polemarch,  Ismenias,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  opposite,  or  patriotic  party,  to  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  tliis  blow,  three  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party 
fled  to  Athens  for  safety.  Ismenias  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to 
trial  by  Leontiades  before  a  packed  court,  and  put  to  death  on  the  gromid 
of  his  receiving  money  from  Persia  and  stirring  up  the  late  war. 

This  ti-eaclieroua  act  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  awakened  the 
liveliest  indignation  throughout  Greece.  Spai-ta  herself  could  not  venture 
to  justify  it  openly,  and  Phoibidas  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  her  affected 
displeasure.  The  Ephors,  though  they  had  secretly  authorized  the  proceed- 
ing, now  disavowed  him ;  and  Agesilaus  alone,  prompted  by  his  buniing 
hatx-ed  of  Thebes,  stood  forth  in  his  defence.  The  result  was  a  truly  Laco- 
nian  piece  of  hypociTsy.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the  violated  feeling  of 
Greece,  Phcebidas  was  censured,  fined,  and  dismissed.  But  that  this  was  a 
mere  force  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  subsequent  restoration  to  com- 
mand ;  and,  however  indignant  the  Laccdtemonians  affected  to  appear  at 
the  act  of  Phoobidas,  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fi-uits  of  it  by  retaining 
their  gan-Bon  in  the  Ca^ea. 

§  5.  The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  now  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Lacedemonian  alliance,  and  furnished  her  contingent — the  grateful  offer- 
ing of  the  new  Theban  government  —  for  the  war  which  Sparta  was  pros- 
ecuting with  redoubled  vigor  agamst  Olynthus.  The  troops  of  that  dty, 
however,  especially  its  cavalry,  were  excellent,  and  the  struggle  was  pro- 
tracted for  sevei-al  years.  During  the  course  of  it  Kmg  Agesipolis  died  of 
a  fever  brought  on  hj  his  exertions ;  and  the  war,  which  had  begun  in 
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B,  c.  383,  was  ultimately  brought  to  a  close  by  his  successor,  Polybiades, 
in  B.  c.  379 :  who,  by  closely  blockadbg  Olynfhus,  deprived  it  of  its  sup- 
plies, and  thus  forced  it  to  capitulate.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
now  dissolved ;  the  Grecian  dties  belonging  to  it  were  compelled  to  join 
the  LacedEemonia,n  alliance ;  whilst  the  maritime  towns  of  Macedonia  were 
again  i-educ«d  under  the  domination  of  Amyntas.  Sparta  thus  inflicted  a 
great  blow  upon  Hellas ;  for  the  Olynfhian  confederacy  might  have  served 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedon,  destined  soon  to  over- 
wbelm  the  rest  of  Greece. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  Phlius  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  Agesilaus,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  the  restored  exiles  tliat 
they  could  not  obtain  a  restitution  of  their  rights,  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  city.  A  government  nominated  by  Agesilaus  was  now 
appointed  there. 

§  6.  The  power  of  Sparta  on  land  had  now  attained  its  greatest  height. 
At  sea,  she  divided  with  Athens  the  empire  of  the  smaller  iskmds,  whilst 
the  lai^r  ones  aeem  to  have  been  independent  of  both.  Her  unpopu- 
larity in  Greece  was  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  her  harshly 
administered  dominion.  She  was  leagued  on  all  sides  with  die  enemies  of 
Grecian  freedom,  —  with  the  Persians,  with  Amyntas  of  Macedon,  and 
with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  she  had  now  reached  the  turning-point 
of  her  fortunes,  and  her  successes,  which  had  been  earned  without  scruple, 
were  soon  to  be  followed  by  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  first  bbw 
CMne  from  Thebes,  where  she  had  perpetrated  her  most  signal  injustice. 

§  7.  That  dty  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  Leontiades  and 
the  Spartan  party.  During  this  time  great  discontent  had  grown  up 
among  the  resident  citizens ;  and  there  was  also  the  parly  of  exasperated 
exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Athens.  Among  these  exiles  was  Pelopi- 
das,  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  who  had  ahreadj  distinguished 
himself  by  his  disinterested  patriotism  and  ardent  character.  He  applied 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of  his  indigent  fellow-citizens,  and 
gave  such  undivided  attention  to  public  affairs  as  to  neglect  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  property. 

Pelopidas.took  the  lead  in  the  plans  now  formed  for  tlie  liberation  of 
his  country,  and  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Rebuked  by 
his  friends  on  account  of  his  carelessness,  he  replied  that  money  was  cer- 
tmuly  useful  to  such  as  were  lame  and  blind.  His  warm  and  generous- 
heart  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  everything  great  and  noble ;  and  hence 
he  was  led  to  form  a  dose  and  intimat*-  friendship  with  Epameinondas, 
who  was  several  years  older  than  himself,  and  of  a  still  loftier  char- 
acter. Their  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  campaign  in 
which  lliey  served  together,  when,  Pelopidas  having  falleai  in  battle  ap- 
parently dead,  Epameinondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  own  hfe.     Pelopidas  afterwards  endeavored  to  persuade  Epamei- 
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nondas  to  share  his  riches  with  him ;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
resolved  to  live  on  the  same  li-ugal  fare  as  his  gi-eat  friend.  A  secx-et 
con-espondence  waa  opened  with  his  friends  at  Thebes,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  Charon.  Epameinondaa 
was  solicitod  to  take  a  part  in  the  conspkacj ;  but,  though  he  viewed  the 
Lacedfemonian  goveimnent  with  abhorrence,  his  principles  forbade  him  to 
participate  in  a  plot  which  was  to  be  carried  out  by  treachery  and 
murder. 

The  dominant  iaction,  besides  tlie  advantage  of  tie  actual  possession  of 
power,  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  Laced^nMHiians. 
The  enterprise,  therefore,  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 
In  the  execution  of  it  PhjlHdaa  took  a,  leading  part.  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  give  a  supper  to  Archias  and  Pbilippus,  the  two  polemarchs, 
whose  company  was  to  be  secured  by  tlie  allurement  of  an  introdnclapn  to 
some  Thebaa  women.,  rpmai-kable  for  tlieir  beauty.  After  (Ley  had  par- 
taken freely  of  wine,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  introduced,  disguised  as 
women,  and  to  complete  their  work  by  tJie  assassinatirai  of  the  polemarchs. 
On  the  day  before  the.banquet,  Pelopidas,  with  six  other  exiles,  anived 
at  TTiebes  prna  Athens,  and,  straggling  through  the  gates  towards  dusk  in 
the  disguise  of  rustics  and  huntsmen,  arrived  safely  at  llie  house  of  Charon, 
where  tliey  remained  concealed  till  the  appointed  hour.  Before  it  arrived, 
however,  a  summons  which  Charon  received  to  attend  the  polemarchs 
filled  the  eonspu^tors  with  the  liveliest  alarm.  These  magisti-ates,  whilst 
enjoyiug  the  good  cheer  of  Phyllidas,  received  a  vague  message  from 
Athens  respecting  some  plot  formed  by  the  exiles;  and,  aa  Charon  was 
known  to  be  connected  with  them,  he.  was  immediately  sent  for  and  ques- 
tioned. By  the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  however,  Charon  contrived  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  polemarchs,  who  were  already  half  intoxicated.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Charon  another  messenger  arrived  from  Athens 
ivith  a  letter  for  Archias,  in  which  the  whole  plot  was  accm-ately  detailed. 
The  messenger,  in  accordance  with  liis  instructions,  informed  Archias  that 
the  letter  related  to  matters  of  serious  importance.  But  the  polemai-ch, 
completely  engrossed  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  thrust  the  letter  under 
the  pillow  of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Serious  matters  to-morrow." 

The  hour  of  their  fete  was  now  ripe,  and  the  polemarchs,  flushed  with 
wine,  desired  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women.  The  conspirators,  dis- 
guised with  veils,  and  in  the  ample  folds  of  female  attire,  were  ushered 
into  the  room.  For  men  in  the  state  of  the  revellers  the  deception  was 
complete ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  lift  the  veils  fi'om  tlie  women,  thfflr 
passion  was  rewarded  by  tlie  mortal  thrust  of  a  dagger.  After  thus  slaying 
the  two  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  house  of  Leontiades, 
whom  they  found  reclming  after  supper,  whilst  his  wife  sat  spinning  by  his 
aide.  Leontiades,  who  waa  strong  aud  .courageous,  immediately  seized  his 
eword  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  at 
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length  overpowered  and  killed  by  Pelopidas.  Tlien  iJie  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gaol,  and,  having  liberated  the  prisoners,  supplied  them  with 
arms. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  soon  spread  abroad.  Epomeinondaa,  whose 
repugnance  to  these  pi-oceedings  attached  only  to  their  secret  and  ti'eaeher- 
0U8  character,  now  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  few  iHends  in  arms. 
Proclamations  were  issued  announcing  that  Thebea  was  free,  and  calling 
upon  all  dtizens  who  valued  their  liberty  to  muster  in  the  market-place. 
As  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  citizens  became  aware  that  they  were 
summoned  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  their  joy  and  enthusiasm  were  un- 
bounded. For  the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  their  citadel  they  met 
in  public  assembly ;  the  conspirators,  being  introduced,  were  crowned  by 
the  priests  with,  wreaths,  and  thanked  in  the  name  of  their  country's  gods ; 
whilst  the  assembly,  witU  grateful  acclamation,  unanimously  nominated 
Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Mellon  as  the  first  restored  Bceotarchs. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  Theban  exiles,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Bwotia ;  and, 
&t  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  hastened  to  Thebes  to 
complete  the  revolution.  The  Lacedsemonian  garrison  sent  lo  Thespiffi 
and  Plabea  for  reinforcements ;  but  these  were  dispersed  by  the  Theban 
cavalry  before  they  could  approach  the  gates.  The  Thebans,  under  their 
new  Bceotarchs,  were  already  mounting  to  the  assault  of  Cadmca,  when 
the  Lacedicmonians  capitulated,  and  were  aOowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.  5ut  several  of  the  Theban  citizens  of  tlie  Lacedsemonian 
party,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  put  to  death,  and  in  some 
cases  even  their  children  shared  their  fate.  The  surrender  of  the  Cadmea 
seems  to  have  been  a  disgraceful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
three  commanding  Spartan  harmosts ;  nor  are  we  surpi-iaed  to  hear  that 
two  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  the  third  fined  and  banished. 

§  9.  The  news  of  this  i-evolution  gave  a  shock  to  the  Lacedtemonian 
power  throughout  Greece.  At  Spai-ta  itself  it  occasioned  the  greatest 
consternation.  Although  it  was  the  deplb  of  winter,  the  allied  contingents 
were  immediately  called  out,  and  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Thebes. 
As  Agesilaus,  bei4ig  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  dedmed  to  take 
the.  command,  it  was  assigned  te  bis  colleague,  CleombTOtas,  who  pene- 
trated as  far  into  Bceotia  as  Cynoscepbalse ;  but  after  remaining  there 
sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Sparta  without  having  effected  anything, 
leaving,  however,  a  third  of  his  army  at  Thespite,  under  the  command  of 
Sphodrias.  This  expedition  caused  great  alarm  at  Athens.  The  Lace- 
diemonians  sent  envoys  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  which  the 
Athenians  had  taken  in  the  Theban  revolution.  Among  those  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  plot  were  two  of  the  Strategi  or  generals,  who  were 
now  sacrificed  to  the  public  security,  one  of  them  being  condemned  aiid 
executed,  and  the  other,  who  fled  before  trial,  sentenced  to  banisliment. 
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The  Tlielmm,  now  feamg  thut  tic  Afteniam  ivonld  lemniu  qniot  and 
leave  them  to  contend  singlo-handod  agiin.t  the  SparKms,  bribed  Snho- 
diia.  to  mvade  Attica.  Accordingly  Sphodrias  ,et  out  from  Thespiai 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  Peu^ns  by  night;  but  being  over- 
tolen  by  daylight  whibt  .tin  on  the  Thriaaian  phm,  near  Elenm,  he 
Mrcated,  though  not  without  committing  varion.  acts  of  depredation. 
This  attempt  excited  the  liveheet  mdignalion  at  Athens.  The  Laceda;- 
monian  cuToys  still  at  Athens,  were  seiiied  and  interrogated,  but  eicnlpat- 
ed  themselves  fn)m  all  knowledge  of  the  onteiprije.  Sphodrias  himself 
was  mdieted  for  it  at  Sparta,  but  the  intluenco  of  Ag<sil,ns  pitjcni^  his 
acquittal.  His  escape  was  denounced  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Greece. 
At  Athens  it  at  once  produced  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Sparta  (n.  c.  S78). 

§  10.  From  this  time  must  bo  dated  the  era  of  a  new  political  combi- 
nation m  Greece.  Athens  strained  every  nerve  to  oijanije  »  fresh 
confederacy.  She  already  posstssod  the  nucleus  of  one  in  a  small  body 
ol^mtiritime  .lK,s,  and  envoys  were  now  sent  to  the  principal  ports  and 
islands  m  the  JEgam,  inviting  them  to  jom  the  alliance  on  equal  and 
honorable  terms.  Thebes  did  not  scruple  to  enroll  herself  as  one  of  its 
earliest  members.  At  Athens  itself  the  fortilications  of  Peireus  were 
completed,  new  ships  of  war  were  built,  and  every  means  taken  to  insure 
naval  supremacy.  The  basis  on  which  the  confederacy  was  formed 
closely  resembled  that  of  Deloa.  The  cities  composing  it  we™  lo  be  in- 
dopendont,  and  to  send  deputies  lo  «  congress  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose 
ofi«nngacommou  fund  for  the  support  of  a  naval  fone.  Care  was 
taken  to  banish  all  recollections  connected  with  tlie  former  unpopularity 
of  the  Atlieuian  empue.  The  name  of  tlie  tribute  was  no  longer  nJoreji 
but  ^«I<m-,,t  or  «  contribntion  "!  and  all  previous  rights  of  cSim,«„  were 
tormally  renounced.  The  oonfedenuiy,  wliioh  ultimately  numbet™!  sev- 
enty cities,  was  chiefly  organized  through  the  exertions  of  CSiabrias  of 
Timotheus  the  son  of  Oonon,  imd  of  the  omtor  Canijlratus  i  hut  of  tli'ese 
Tmiotheus  was  particularly  siicces.f,d  in  procuring  accession,  to  the- 
league. 

§  1 1.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  assembled  congress  tvas  to  vote  twenty- 
thousand  hophles,  live  liundred  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  triremes.  To 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  a  new  graduated  assessment  of  tlio  amtora,t 
or  properly  tax,  was  instituted  at  Atliens  itself  (n.  c.  378)  ;  a  species  of 
tax  never  imposed  except  on  urgent  occasions.  These  proce«iiu..s  show 
the  ardor  with  which  Athens  embarked  in  the  war.  Nor  were  the  Tiie- 
bana  less  zealous,  amongst  whom  the  Spartan  government  had  left  a  Uvely 
feeling  of  antipatliy.  They  hastened  to  enroL  themselves  under  Pelopidaa 
and  hi,  colleagues  ,  the  most  fertile  poriion  of  the  Theban  territory  was 
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surrounded  witli  a  iliu^li  and  palisade,  in  ordpr  to  protect  it  from  i 
the  military  fiu-ce  was  put  ia  the  beat  ti-aining,  and  Ihe  fiunoua  '■  Sacred 
Band "  was  now  for  the  first  time  instituted.  This  hand  was  a  regiment 
,  of  three  hundred  hoplitps.  It  was  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and 
kept  constantly  under  arms.  It  was  composed  of  young  and  choseo  cili- 
zena  of  the  best  famUies,  and  oi^anized  in  such  a  manner  that  eaeh  man 
had  at  his  side  a  dear  and  intimate  friend.  Its  speuial  duty  was  the  de- 
fence of  file  Cadmea. 

§  12.  The  Thebans  had  always  been  excellent  soldiera ;  but  their  good 
fortune  now  gave  them  the  greatest  general  that  Greece  had  hitherto 
Been.  Epamemonda«,  who  now  appeai-s  consincuously  in  public  lif<-, 
deserves  the  reputation,  not  merely  of  a  Theban,  but  of  a  Grediai  hero. 
Sprang  from  a  poor  but  ancient  family,  Epamdnondas  posse'ised  all  the 
best  qualities  of  his  oation,  without  that  heaviness,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  characterized  and  deteriorated  the  Theban  people.  In  the  ex- 
erdses  of  the  gymnasium  he  aimed  i-at.her  at  feats  of  skill,  than  of  mere 
corporeal  strength.  He  excelled  in  music,  —  a  tei-m  lyhich  among  the 
Greeks  denoted  not  only  instrumental  and  vocal  performance,  and  dancing, 
but  also  the  just  and  rhythmical  iatonalion  of  the  voice  and  movement 
of  the  body.  To  these  accomplishments  he  unit«d  the  more  intellectual 
study  of  philosophy.  Through  the  Theban  Simniias,  and  the  Tarentine 
SpmtharuB,  both  of  whom  had  been  companions  of  Soeratea,  Epameinond^ 
imbibed  the  wisdom  and  the  method  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Athens ; 
whilst  by  the  Pythf^rean  Lysis,  a  Tai-entine  exile  resident  at  Thebes, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  more  recondite  doctrines  of  the  earliest  of  Grecian 
sages.  By  these  varied  communications  his  mind  was  enlarged  beyond 
the  sphere  of  vulgai-  superstition,  and  emancipated  from  that  timorous 
interpretation  of  nature,  which  caused  even  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
those  days  to  behold  a  portent  in  the  most  ordinary  phenomenon.  A  still 
rarer  accomplishment  for  a  Theban  was'  that  of  eloquence,  which  he 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  These  intellectual  qualifies  were  matched 
with  moral  virtues  worthy  to  consort  with  them.  Though  eloquent,  he 
was  disci-eet;  though  poor,  he  was  neither  avaricious  nor  corrupt;  though 
naturally  firm  and  com-ageous,  he  was  averse  to  cruelty,  violence,  and 
bloodshed ;  though  a  patriot,  he  was  a  stranger  to  personal  ambition,  and 
scorned  tlie  little  arts  by  wJiich  popularity  is  loo  often  courted.  Pelopi- 
das,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  bosom  friend.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that,  when  Pelopidas  was  named  Bfeotavch,  Epameinondas 
should  be  prominentiy  employed  in  oi^anizing  tlie  means  of  ivar;  but  it  was 
■not  till  some  years  later  that  his  military  genius  shone  forth  m  its  fiill  lustre. 

§  13.  The  Spartans  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  repulse  they  had 
■l«ceived,  and  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  378,  Agesilaus  marched  with  a 
laro-e  aimy  into  Boaotia.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Theban 
'ciroumvallation,  and  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Tliebes 
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thoygh  the,  combined  Theban  and  Athenian  annies  — the  Litter  under 
Chabrias  — preaenfed  too  formidable  a  front  for  him  to  venture  upon  an 
engagement  After  spending  a  month  in  the  Bceotian  territory  without 
Bti-iking  a  decisive  blow,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta  wilh  the  bulli  ofliis 
armj,  leaving  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Phosbidas  at  Thespise; 
vho  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  a  skirmish.  A  second  expedition  undei^ 
taken  by  Agesilaus  in  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  377)  ended  mnch  in 
the  same  manner.  An  injury  to  his  leg,  which  he  received  on  tlie  honie- 
■ward  march,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  the  unsldlfulness  of  his  suigeon, 
disabled  him  for  a  long  time  from  active  service ;  so  that  the  invasion  in 
liie  summer  of  B.  c.  376  waa  conducted  by  Cleombrotus.  But  the  Thebana 
had  now  a<!quired  both  skill  and  confidence.  They  anticipated  the  Lace- 
demonians in  seizmg  the  passes  of  Citheron ;  and  Qeombrotus,  instead 
of  invading  Bceotda,  was  forced  to  retreat  ingloriously. 

§  14.  This  ill-success  on  land  delermmed  the  Lacedfemonians  to  try 
what  (hey  could  effect  at  sea;  arid  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Pollio 
was  accoi-dingly  despatched  into  the  iEgeao.  Near  Naxos  tliey  fell  in 
with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Cliabrias,  who  completely  defeated  them, 
thus  regaining  once  more  for  Athens  the  mastery  of  the  seas  (b.  c.  376). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  young  Phodon  first  distinguished  himself. 
The  Athenians  followed  up  this  success  by  sendmg  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  int«  the  western  seas.  Timotheus  won  success  as  much 
by  prudence  Mid  concihation  as  by  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  Cephailenia 
and  Corcyra,  several  of  the  tribes  of  Epeirus,  together  with  the  Acama- 
nians  dwelling  on  the  coast,  were  persuaded-  to  join  the  Athenian  alUance. 
OiF  Acamania  he  was  attacked  by  tlie  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  however 
he  defeated;  and  being  subsequently  remforced  by  some  tiii^emes  from 
Corcyra,  he  became  completely  master  of  the  seas  in  that  quarter. 

§  15.  The  justice  and  forbearance,  however,  which  Timotheus  observed 
towards  friends  and  neutrals,  obliged  him  to  draw  kirgely  upon  the 
Attienian  treasury;  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Athenian  commerce 
by  the  privateere  of  .^gina  caused  the  drain  to  be  still  moi-e  seriously  felt. 
Athena  was  thus  compelled  to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  members  of  the 
confederacy ;  with  which,  however,  tlie  Thebans  refused  to  comply,  though 
it  was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  sent  into 
fhe^^gean.  This  refusal  was  embittered  by  jealousy  of  the  rapid  strides, 
which,  owmg  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the  maritime  elforts  of  Athens, 
Thebes  had  recently  been  makmg.  For  two  years  B<Eotia  had  been  free 
from  Spartan  invasion;  and  Thehe^  had  employed  this  time  in  extending 
her  dominion  over  tlie  neighboring  cities.  One  of  her  most  important 
successes  during  this  period  was  the  victory  gained  by  Pelopidas  near 
Tegyra,  a  village  dependent  npon  Orcliomenns  (b.  c.  375).  The  Spartan 
harmost  of  Orchomenns  having  lef^  that  town  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
gaiTison  in  order  to  make  an  incui-sion  into  Locris,  Pelopidas  formed  the 
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pi-ojeet  of  suqDi-isiog  Orehonienus,  bui,  finding  it  impracticable,  was  on  hia 
road  home,  wten  he  fell  in  near  Tegjra  with  the  Laeedasmonians  on  theii' 
,  return  from  Locris.  Pelopidas  had  with  him  only  the  Sacred  Band  and 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  while  the  Lacediemonians  were  nearly  twice  as 
numerous.  He  did  not,  however,  shrink  from  the  conflict  on  this  account ; 
and  when  one  of  his  men,  running  up  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  We  are  fallen 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,"  he  repEed,  "  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the 
midst  of  us  ?  "  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  two  Spartan  commanders 
fell  at  the  first  charge,  and  their  men  were  put  to  the  rout.  So  signal  a 
victory  hispircd  the  Thebans  with  new  confidence  imd  vigor,  as  it  showed 
that  Sparta  was  not  invincible  even  in  a  pitched  battle  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  on  her  side.  By  the  year  374  b,  c,  the  Thebans  had 
succeeded  in  entirely  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Boeotia,  had  put 
down  the  oligarchical  factions  in  the  various  cities,  and  revived  the 
Bceotian  confederacy.  Orchomenus  alone,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of 
Phocis,  together  with  its  dependency  Charonea,  still  remained  under 
Spartan  government  The  Thebans  now  began  to  look  beyoad  their  own 
bomidaries,  and  to  retaUate  on  the  Phocians  for  the  assistwjce  they  had  lent 
to  Sparta.  The  success  of  the  Thebans  in  that  quarter  would  have  laid 
open  to  them  the  temple  of  Delphi  with  aU  its  treasures ;  nor  did  such  a 
result  seem  improbable,  as  the  Phocians  were  at  the  same  time  hard 
pressed  by  Jason  of  Pheree  in  Thessaly.  But  at  the  instance  of  the 
Phocians  Cleombrotus  came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  their 
safely,  as  well  as  that  of  Oi-chomenus. 

§  16.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  which  revived  the  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  of  Athens.  Phocis  was  her  ancient  ally  ;  and  the  The- 
ban  menace  of  tiiat  country,  coupled  with  the  anger  excited  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Thebans  to  pay  the  required  tribute,  induced  the  Athenians  to  make 
proposals  of  peace  to  SpMla.  These  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  Thno- 
theus  was  instructed  to  sail  baclt  to  Athens  with  the  fleet.  The  peace, 
however,  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  miade.  On  his  way  back,  Timo- 
theua  disembarked  at  Zacynthus  some  exiles  bebnging  to  that  island,  and 
assisted  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post.  For  this  proceeding  Sparta 
demanded  redress  at  Athens  in  the  name  of  tlie  Zacynthiaii  government^ 
which  being  refused,  war  was  again  declared.  The  Laccdasmonians  now 
sent  a  lar<re  foi-ce  under  the  command  of  Mnasippus  to  subdue  the  impor- 
tant island  of  Corcyra,  which  has  not  appeared  in  Grecian  history  since 
tlie  laine  of  the  feai-iiil  dissensions  by  which  it  was  torn  asunder  in  the 
Pelopounesian  war.  Mnasippus  liaving  efifected  a  landing  and  blocl«ided 
the  capital,  the  Corcyrieans  invoked  the  tud  of  the  Athenians,  who  appoint- 
ed Timotheus  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  their  reUef;  and  whilst  this  was 
prepaiifig  despatched  Stesicles  with  six:  hundred  peltasts  overland  through 
Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  These,  bemg  conveyed  aci-oas  the  channel  to 
Corcyra,  contrived  to  get  into  the  city,  and  revived  the   hopes  of  the 
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besieged  with  the  news  of  tJie  approaching  Athenian  fleet.  Tlie  distress 
and  privation  had  now  become  very  great  within  the  city ;  but  the  mis- 
conduct of  Mnasippus  afforded  the  Corcyraeans  an  opportunity  of  retrievmg 
their  a^irs.  His  soldiers,  who  were  mostly  mercenaries,  heing  irregular- 
ly paid  and  harshly  treated,  hecame  mutinous  and  insubordinate ;  the 
watch  was  badly  kept;  and  the  besieged,  observmg  their  opportunity, 
made  a  saJly,  in  which  the  Laeediemonians  were  defeated  and  Mnasippus 
hmiself  slain.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
being  announced,  the  Lacedsemonians  Iiastily  evacuated  the  island,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  large  store  of  provisions  anA  many  slaves,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived,  it  was  found  to  be  commanded  by 
Iphicrates,  Chahrias,  and  the  orator  CaUistratus.  Tunotheus  had  been 
superseded  in  the  command,  because  he  was  thought  to  have  wasted  time 
unnecessarily  in  equipping  the  fleet  Iphicrates,  soon  aaer  liis  arrival  at 
Corcyra,  captured  nine  out  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
to  the  assistance  of  Sparta.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Acamania,  and  even  laid  waste  the  western  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

§  17.  These  successes  of  the  Athenians  occasioned  great  alarm  at 
Sparta.  Antalcidas  was  agam  despatched  (b.  c.  372)  to  solicit  the  inter- 
vention of  Pei-sia,  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  had  been  infringed  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bceotian  confederation.  But  even  Athens  had 
become  anxious  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  jealousy  of 
Thebes,  which  had  recently  destroyed  the  restored  city  of  Platoea,  and 
obUged  its  inhabitants  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athena.  Prompted  by 
these  feehngs,  the  Athenians  opened  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  Sparta; 
a  resolution  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  allies.  Due 
notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  also  invited  to 
send  deputies  to  Sparta. 

§  18.  A  congress  was  accorduigly  opened  m  that  city  m  the  spring  of 
371  B.  c.  The  Atlienians  were  represented  by  Calhas,  Autocles,  and 
Callistrat«s;  and  the  Thehans  by  Epameinondas,  then  one  of  the  pole- 
marchs.  The  terms  of  a  peace  were  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  various  Grecian  cities  was  to  be  recognized;  the 
armaments  on  botlt  sides  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  Spartan  harmosts 
and  garrisons  everywhere  dismissed.  Sparta  i-atified  the  treaty  for  herself 
and  her  allies ;  but  Athens  look  the  oaths  only  for  herself,  and  was  fol- 
lowed separately  by  her  allies.  But  when  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  came, 
Epamemondas  refiised  to  sign  except  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  confed- 
eration, and  justified  his  refusal  in  a  bold  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  title  of  Thehes  to  the  headship  of  Bceotia  rested  on 
as  good  a  foundation  as  the  claim  of  Sparta  to  tho  sovereignty  of  Laconia, 
which  he  maintained  was  derived  only  from  the  power  of  the  sword. 
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This  novel  and  startling  view  of  the  matter,  which  nobody  before  had  even 
ventured  to  open,  was  peculiarly  insulting  to  Spajljui  ears.  Agesilaua 
was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  what  he  regawled  aa  another  instance  of 
Thebaa  insolence.  Starting  abruptly  from  his  seat,  .  and  addressing 
Epatneinoudas,  he  exclaimed:  "Speak  oiit, — will  you,  or  will  you  not 
leave  each  Boeotian  city  independent?"  Epameiriondaa  replied  by  another 
question:  "Will  you  leave  each  of  the  Laeonian  towns' independent?" 
Agesilaus  made  no  answer,  bat,  dii'ecting  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  treaty,  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  it. 

Thus  ended  the  congress.  The  peace  concluded  between  Sparta, 
Atliens,  and  their  respective  allies,  was  called  the  peace  of  Calliaa.  The 
reiult  willi  regaj-d  to  Tliehcs  and  Sparta  wil!  appear  in  the  followmg 
chapter. 


Tlie  Wmd  Boreas,  from  tlio  Horulogiuiii  of  Andrunn.ua  Cjiihestcs 
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^  1.  Invasion  of  Btnotia  by  Cleombrotus.  ^2.  Psttfe  of  Leaotra-  ^B.  Its  Effect  Hvroughout 
Greece.  ^  4.  Jnsou  of  Pharte  joins  the  Ihebniis.  §  6.  Progress  of  Tbeijss.  §  B.  Assos- 
aination  of  Jnwm.  $  7.  Estfihlishmeiit  of  tiie  Arcadian  League.  4  6.  First  Invasion  of 
PalopoiineBus  hy  Epameinondaa.  Alarm  at  Sparta.  Vigoi-ons  Moasm'es  of  Agesilius. 
f  9.  EponieinoDdiis  founds  Megalopolis,  and  restores  the  Messeniiuia.  4  10.  Alliance 
twtween  Athena  and  Sparta.  Second  Invmion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Epameinondus. 
5  11.  Invaaion  of  Laoonlft  by  the  Arosdians.  ^  13.  Kspediljon  of  Pelopidfls  into  Tlieaanly. 
Tbe  "  Tenrleas  fiattls  "  between  fbe  Aroadians  and  Lacediemoninns.  $  13.  Third  Inva- 
sion of  Peloponiiesiis  by  Eparaeinondas.  §  14,  Mission  of  I'elopidns  to  the  Conrt  cif  Snsa. 
f  IG.  Seizure  of  Pelopidaa  by  Alexander.  Hla  Release.  4  16.  Tlis  Atbeninns  ncqnii-B 
Oropua.  Alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia.  ^  17.  Attempt  of  Uie  Athenians  to 
seise  Corintb,  followed  by  an  Alliance  between  the  Corinthians  and  'riiebans.  f  IS.  Sue 
cess  of  the  Atlieninns  aC  Sea.  A  Thebau  Fleet  oomnuuided  by  Kpameinondns.  ^  ]». 
Death  of  Pelopidiis.  §  SO.  Wura  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Battle  at  Olympia  during 
the  Festival.  ^  21.  Dissensions  among  the  Arcadians,  \  !12.  Fourth  Invasion  of  Polo- 
ponnesuf  by  Fpameinondas.  Attempts  upon  Spaita  and  Mantinea.  §  23.  Battle  of 
Mantmeo  and  Dojth  of  Cpnmeinondns.    ^  24.  Death  of  Agesilaus. 

§  1.  I"s  puiauince  of  the  trealj',  the  Lacedajmonians  withdrew  their  liai'- 
jnosta  and  gntiisona,  whilst  the  Atheninns  recalled  Iphicrates  with  the 
fleet  iiom  the  Ionian  Sea.  Only  one  feeling  prevailed  at  Spavia, — a 
desire  to  ciualiThcbe'-,  and  tliis  was  carried  to  an  almost  insane  extent; 
so  that  e^  en  Xr  noph  m  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Laced asmonians,  compares 
it  to  the  un^li  iilmg  nnd  fata!  inspiration  of  the  Honierie  Ate.     But  this 
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was  an  afterthought.  Before  the  actual  collision,  the  general  opinion, 
not  only  at  Sparta,  hut  throughout  Greece,  was  very  different.  Thebes 
was  regarded  as  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
imagined  that,  single-handed,  she  would  he  able  to  resist  the  might  of 
Sparta.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  was  concluded,  Cleombi-otus  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Phocis  at  the  head  of  a  Lacediemonian  army ;  and  he  now 
received  orders  to  invade  Boeofia  without  delay.  The  Thebans,  on  their 
side,  were  equally  determined  on  resistance.  In  order  to  present  Cleora- 
brot«a  from  penetrating  into  Bosotia,  Epameinondas  occupied  with  a 
strong  foi-ce  the  narrow  pass  near  Coronea,  aitoated  between  the  Lake 
Copals  and  a  spur  of  Mount  Helicon,  through  which  Agesilaus  had  forced 
a  passage  on  his  horaewai-d  mai-ch  from  Asia.  But  Cleombrotua  took  a 
drcuitons  road,  deemed  hardly  practicable,  and  therefore  but  slightly 
guai-ded,  over  the  mountains  to  the  south.  Arriraig  thus  unexpectedly 
before  Creusis  on  tlie  Ciissajan  Gulf,  he  took  that  place  by  suiprise,  and 
seized  twelve  Thehan  tru-emes  which  lay  in  the  harbor.  Then,  having 
left  a  garrison  in  the  town,  he  directed  his  march  tlirough  the  territory  of 
Thespiie,  and  encamped  on  the  memorable  pliun  of  Leuctra. 

§  2.  This  march  of  Cleombrotus  displays  considerable  military  skill. 
He  had  not  only  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  Bceotia  almost  without 
opposition ;  but,  hy  seizing  the  port  of  Creusis,  he  had  secured  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  The  Thehans  were  discouraged  at  his  progi-ess, 
and  it  required  all  the  enei^  and  address  of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas 
to  revive  their  drooping  spu-ils.  Omens  of  evil  import  had  attended  their 
march  from  Thebes ;  and  when  they  encamped  within  sight  of  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  three  out  of  the  seven  Bosotarehs  were  for  returning  to  the 
city  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  after  sending  away  theii'  wives  and 
children  lo  Athens.  But  Epameinondas  had  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  genius  to  listen  to  such  timorous  counsels.  His  own  mind  was  proof 
against  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  luckily  some  favorable  portents  now 
gave  encouragement  to  his  troops.  A  Spartan  exile  serving  with  the 
Thebans  bade  them  remark,  that  on  that  very  spot  stood  the  tomb  of  two 
Bteotian  viigins  who  slew  themselves  in  consequence  of  having  been 
outi-aged  by  Laced temonians.  The  shades  of  these  mjui-ed  maidens,  he 
s^d,  would  now  demand  vengeance ;  and  the  Theban  conunandei-s,  seizing 
the  omen,  crowned  the  tombs  with  wreaths. 

The  forces  on  each  side  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Thebans  were  outnumbered  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  mili- 
tary genius  of  Epameinondas,  however,  compensated  any  infeiiorily  of 
numbers  by  novelty  of  tactics.  Up  to  this  time  Grecian  battles  had  been 
uniformly  conducted  by  a  general  attack  in  line.  Epamemondas  now  first 
adopted  the  manreuvre,  used  with  such  success  by  Napoleon  In  modem 
times,  of  concentrating  heavy  masses  on  a  given  point  of  tJie  enemy's 
array.     Having  formed  his  left  wing  into  a  dense  column  of  fifty  deep,  so 
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that  its  depth  was  greater  than  its  iroiit,  he  directed  it  agaiast  the  Lace- 
d^iioniaii  right,  containing  the  best  troops  in  their  army,  drawn  up  twelve 
deep,  and  led  by  Cleombrotus  in  person.  Meanwhile  the  Thehan  centre 
and  right  were  ordered  to  be  kept  out  of  action,  and  in  i^eadiness  tc  sup- 
port the  advance  of  the  left  wing.  The  battle  began  witli  skirmishes  of 
cavaljy  in  front,  in  which  the  Lacedfemonian  horse  were  soon  driven  in. 
The  Theban  left,  the  Sacred  Band  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head,  leading 
the  van,  now  fell  with  such  irresistible  weight  on  the  Lacedtemoniaii  right, 
as  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  shock  was  terrible.  Cleombrotus 
himself  was  moitaUy  wounded  in  the  onset,  and  with  difftculty  carried  off 
bj  his  comrades.  Nvunbers  of  his  officers,  as  well  as  of  his  men,  were 
slain,  and  the  whole  wing  was  broken  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  On 
no  other  part  of  the  line  was  there  any  serious  fighting;  partly  owing  to 
the  disposition  made  by  Epameinondas,  and  pai-tly  to  the  lukewai-mness  of 
the  Spartan  allies,  who  occupietl  the  centi-e  and  part  of  the  right  wing/ 
The  loss  of  the  Thebwis  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Out  of  seven  hundred  Spartans  in  the  army  of  the  latter,  four 
hundred  had  fallen ;  and  their  king  also  had  been  slain,  an  event  which 
had  not  occuired  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermopyhe.  Many  of  their  allies 
hardly  concealed  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  their  defeat ;  whilst 
so  great  was  the  depression  among  the  LacedEemonisms  themselves,  that 
very  few  were  found  bold  enough  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  combat,  in 
order  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  m^ority  decided  that  a 
triice  should  be  solicited  for  that  purpose.  But,  though  the  bodies  of  the 
feUen  were  given  up,  their  arms  were  retained;  and  five  centuries  alter- 
wards  the  shields  of  the  principal  Spartan  officers  were  seen  at  Thebes 
hy  the  traveller  Pausanias. 

§  3.  The  victory  of  Leuetra  was  gauied  within  three  weeks  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  Thebans  from  the  peace  of  Callias.  The  effect  of  it 
throughout  Greece  was  electrical  It  was  eveiywhere  felt  that  a  new 
militaiy  power  had  arisen, — that  the  prestige  of  the  old  Spartan  disciplme 
and  tactics  had  departed.  Yet  at  Sparta  itself,  though  the  reverse  was 
die  greatest  that  her  arms  had  ever  sustained,  the  news  of  it  was  received 
wit!»  an  assumption  of  indifference  characteristic  of  the  people.  The  Ephors 
forbade  the  chorus  of  men,  who  were  celebrating  in  the  theatre  the  festival 
of  the  Gymnopajdia,  to  be  interrupted.  They  contented  themselves  with 
directmg  the  names  of  the  slain  to  be  communicated  to  then-  relatives, 
and  with  issuing  an  order  forbidding  the  women  to  wail  and  mourn.  Those 
whose  friends  had  fallen  appeared  abroad  on  the  morrow  with  joyful  coun- 
tenances, whilst  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  seemed  overwhebned  with 
grief  and  shame.  The  Ephors  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  rescue 
of  the^  defeated  army.  The  whole  remaining  military  force  of  Sparta, 
including  even  the  move  aged  citizens,  together  witli  what  forces  could  be 
collected  from  the  allies,  was  phwed  under  the  command  of  Archidamug, 
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son  of  Agesilaus,  and  transported  by  sea  from  Corinlh  to  Ci-cusis,  which 
port  now  proved  an  invalualile  acquisition. 

§  4.  Immediately  after  the  battle  the  Thebans  had  sent  to  Jason  of 
PherEE  in  Theaaaly,  to  solicit  his  ^d  against  the  Lacedemonians.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  menlioa  this  despot,  wlio  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  period.  He  was  Tagus,*  or  Generalissimo,  of  all 
Thessaly ;  and  Macedonia  was  partially  dependent  on  liim.  He  was  a 
man  of  boundless  ambition,  and  meditated  nothing  leas  than  extending  his 
dominion  over  tte  whole  of  Greece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed 
to  offer  many  fecilities.  Upon  receiving  the  iiiviialion  of  the  Thebans, 
Jason  immediately  resolved  to  join  them,  and  marched  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  foreslaUed  all  opposition,  though  he  bad  to  proceed  through  the 
hostile  territories  of  the  Heracleots  and  Phoeians.  When  he  arrived,  the 
Thebans  were  anxious  that  he  should  unite  with  them  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Lacedcemonian  camp ;  hut  Jason  dissuaded  them  from  the  enterprise, 
advising  them  not  to  drive  the  Lacediemonians  to  despair,  and  offering  his 
mediation.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  truce,  by  which  tlie 
Lacediemonians  were  allowed  to  depart  from  Eceotia  unmolested.  Theii- 
commander,  however,  did  not  trust  to  tiiis ;  but,  having  given  out  that  he 
meant  to  march  over  Mount  CithEoron,  he  decamped  in  the  night  to  Creu- 
sis,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  a  difficult  road  along  the  side  of  the 
rocks  upon  the  coast  to  ^gosthena  in  the  Megarid;  where  he  was  met 
by  Archidamus  and  his  army.  As  the  defeated  troops  were  now  in  safety, 
the  object  of  the  latter  had  been  attained,  and  the  whole  armament  was 
disbanded. 

§  5.  According  to  Spartan  custom,  the  survivora  of  a  defeat  were  looked 
npon  as  degraded  men,  and  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  civil  in&my.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  circumstances.  But  those  who  had  fled  at  Le«c- 
tra  were  three  hundred  in  number ;  an  attempt  to  enforce  against  them 
the  usual  penalties  might  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  danger- 
ous ;  and  on  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  they  were,  for  tliis  occasion  only, 
suspended.  The  kiss  of  material  power  which  Sparta  sustained  by  the 
defeat  was  great.  The  ascendency  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  parts  north 
.  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  fell  from  her  at  once,  and  was  divided  between  Ja- 
son of  PherfB  and  the  Thebans.  The  latter,  flushed  by.  success,  now 
panted  for  notliing  but  military  glory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Epameinondas  devoted  themselves  to  an  active  course  of  warlike  training. 
Their  alliance  was  sought  on  every  side.  The  Phoeians  were  the  first 
to  clsum  it,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Eubceans,  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  Malians,  and  the  Heracleots.  In  this  flood-tide  of  power  the 
Thebans  longed  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ancient  enemy,  Orchoraenos, 
to  destroy  the  town,  and  to  sell  the  inhabitants  for  slaves ;  and  from  this 
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design  Uiey  were  only  diverted  by  tte  mildness  and  wisdom  of  Epamei- 
nondas.  But  the  Orchomenians  were  forced  to  make  their  submission,  and 
were  then  readmitted  aa  membei-s  of  the  Bceotian  confederation.  The 
same  lenity  was  not  ext€nded  lo  the  Thespians,  who  were  expelled  from 
Bmotia,  and  fiieir  ferrifory  annexed  to  Thebes.  They  look  roflige,  like 
the  Platicans,  at  Athens. 

g  6.  At  the  same  time  Jason  of  Pherfs  was  also  extending  his  influence 
and  power.  It  was  known  that  he  was  revolving  some  important  enter- 
prise, but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  turn  his  anna  against  the 
Pei-aians,  against  the  cities  of  Chalcidic^,  or  against  the  states  of  Southern 
Greece,  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  last  seemed  the  most  probable. 
He  had  announced  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  August,  370  b.  c,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army ;  on  which  occasion  hia  sacrifice  to  tlie  Delphian  god  wsis  to  consist 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  one  thousand  bulls,  and  ten  thousand  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine.  But  it  waa  unpleasant  tidings  for  Grecian  ears  to  leam 
that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  presidency  and  management  of  the  festival, 
which  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Amphictyonjc  CouncU.  In  thia  con- 
juncture the  aJarmed  Delphians  consulted  the  god  as  to  what  they  should 
do  in  ease  Jason  approached  their  treasury,  and  i-eccived  for  answer  Uiat 
be  would  hnnself  taie  caj-e  of  it.  Shortly  afWwards  the  despot  was  as- 
sassinated by  seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  public  to  give  audience  to  all 
comera.  The  death  of  Jason  was  felt  -as  a  relief  by  Greece,  and  especially 
by  Thebes.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  brothera ,  Polyphnjn  and  Poly- 
dorus !  but  they  possessed  neither  his  ability  nor  his  power. 

§  7.  The  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  the  contending  parties.  They 
had  not  received  the  nevra  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  with  any  pleasure,  for 
they  now  dreaded  Thebes  more  than  Sparta.  E«t  instead  of  helping  die 
latte^  they  endeavored  to  prevent  either  from  obtabing  the  supremacy 
in  Greece,  and  for  thia  purpose  called  upon  the  other  states  to  form  a  new 
alliance  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Most  of  the  Pelo 
ponnesian  states  joined  tliis  new  league ;  but  the  Eleans  decluied,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  thus  deprive  themselves  of  their  sovereignty  over 
the  Triphylian  cities. 

Thus  even  tlie  Peloponheslan  cities  became  independent  of  Sparta.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Never  did  any  state  fall  with  greater  rapidity.  She  not 
■only  lost  the  dominion  over  states  which  she  had  exercised  for  centuries ; 
but  two  new  political  powers  sprung  up  in  the  peninsula,  which  threatened 
her  own  independence.  The  fii-st  of  these  was  the  Arcadian  confedera- 
tion, established  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  the  second  was 
the  new  Messenian  state,  founded  by  Epameinondas  two  years  later. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  Lacedaemonians  had  some  years  previously 
broken  up  Mantinea  into  its  five  original  villages,  and  thus  degraded  it 
from  the  rank  of  a  city.     Tlie  Mantineans,  assisted  by  tlie  Arcadians  ol 
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viirious  Other  quarters,  now  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Sparta 
to  rebuild  tiieir  town.  Its  restoration  suggested  the  still  moi-e  extensive 
scheme  of  a  union  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities.  Hitherto  the  Arcadians  had 
been  a  race,  and  not  a  nation,  having  nothing  in  common  but  their  name. 
The  idea  of  uniting  them  info  a  federal  state  arose  with  Lyeomedes,  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  restored  Mantinea.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Thebans  and  Ai-gives  would  lend  their  aid  to  the  project,  which  was  well 
receiTCd  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  though  opposed  by  Tegea 
and  cei-tain  other  cities  jealous  of  Mantinea.  The  Spartana  would  not  tamely 
aUow  such  a  formidable  power  to  spring  up  at  tfieir  very  doors ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, AgesUaus  marched  with  a  Lacedtemonian  army  against  Manti- 
nea (b.  c.  370),  But  the  Mantineaiia  were  too  prudent  to  venture  on  an 
engagement  till  reinforced  by  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for 
assistance  j  and  as  they  kept  within  their  walls,  Agesilaus,  alter  ravaging 
tlieir  territoiy,  mai-ched  back  to  Sparta. 

§  8.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epameinondas  had  been  watching 
an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus.  But  his 
views  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of  an  Arcadian  union.  He 
also  proposed  to  i-estore  the  exiled  Messenians  to  their  territory.  That 
race  had  formerly  lived  under  a  dj-nasty  of  their  own  kings ;  but  for  the 
last  three  centuries  their  land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  and  they  had  been  fijgitives  upon  the  fece  of  tlie  eai-th.  The  res- 
toration of  these  exiles,  now  dispersed  in  vaiious  Hellenic  colonies,  to 
their  former  rights,  would  plant  a  bitterly  hostile  neighbor  on  the  very 
borders  of  Laconia.  Epameinondas  accordingly  opened  commmiications 
with  them,  and  numbers  of  them  flocked  to  his  standard  during  his  march 
into  Arcadia,  late  in  the  autumn  of  370  b.  c.  He  entered  that  country 
shortly  after  Agesilaus  liad  quitted  it,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Arcadians, 
was  iminediately  joined  by  the  Argives  and  Elesais.  Tlte  combined  force, 
including  tlie  Thebans,  is  estimated  at  seventy  thousand  men.  Epamei- 
nondas, who  had  in  reality  the  chief  command,  though  associated  with  the 
other  JBceotai'ehs,  brou^t  with  him  choice  bodies  of  auxiliaries  from  Pho- 
ds,  Loeris,  and  other  places,  and  especially  the  excellent  cavalry  and  pel- 
tasts  of  Thessaly.  But  it  was  the  Tlieban  bands  themselves  that  were 
the  object  of  universal  admiration  ;  which,  under  the  mspeetion  of  Epamei- 
nondas, had  been  brought  into  the  highest  stat«  of  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Peloponnesian  allies,  elated  at  the  sight  of  so  large  and  so 
wen  appointed  an  army,  pressed  Epameinondas  to  invade  Laconia  itself, 
since  his  services.were  no  longer  requked  in  Arcadia,  in  consequence  of 
the  retreat  of  Agesilaus,  Although  it  was  now  mid-winter,  he  i-esolved, 
after  some  hesitation,  to  comply  with  their  request.  Dividing  his  army 
mto  four  parts,  he  crossed  without  any  serious  oppositicm  the  mountains 
sepai'ating  Arcadia  from  Laeonia,  and  reunited  bis  forces  at  Sellasia. 
From  thence  ho  marched  to  Arayclffi,  tno  or  tliree  miles  Inflow  Sparta, 
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■where  ho  crossed  the  river  Eurotaa,  and  then  advanced  cautiously  towai'ds 
the  capital. 

Spajla,  which  was  wholly  unforlifiec!,  was  now  filled  with  oonfijaion  and 
alarm.  The  women,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  gave 
vent  io  their  feai-s  in  wailing  and  lamentation,  iloi-eover,  the  state  urns 
in  great  danger  from  her  own  intestine  divisions.  Not  only  was  she 
threatened  by  the  customary  discontent  of  the  Pei-iraci  and  Helots,  but 
the  lai^ge  class  of  poor  aad  discontented  citizens  called  "  Inferiors  "  looked 
with  anger  on  the  wealih  and  political  power  of  the  "  Peers."  •  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  called  for  decisive  measures.  The  Ephors 
ventured  on  the  step  of  offering  fi-eedom  to  such  Helots  as  would  enlist 
as  hoplites  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  cull  was  responded  to  by  no 
fewer  than  six  thousand,  who  now  inspired  fear  by  their  very  numbers ; 
aad  the  alarm  was  justified  and  heightened  by  tlie  fact  that  a  considerable 
body  of  Periceci  and  Helots  had  actually  joined  the  Thebans. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pressing  dangers,  Sparta  was  saved  by  the  vigi- 
lance aad  energy  of  her  aged  king  Agesilawa.  He  repulsed  the  cavalry 
of  Epameinoudas  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city;  and  so  vigorous 
wei-e  his  measures  of  defence,  that  Epameinondas  abandoned  all  further 
attempt  upon  the  city,  and  proceeded  southwards  as  far  as  Helos  and 
Gythium  on  tlie  coast,  the  latter  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Sparta.  After 
laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  tlie  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  he  retraced 
hia  steps  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 

§  9.  Epameinondas  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  two  objects  for  which 
his  mai-ch  had  been  undertaken ;  namely,  the  consolidation  of  the  Area- 
diao  confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messenians  as  an  inde- 
pendent community.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  former  of  these  designs, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  various  Arcadism  dties  rendered  it  necessary 
that  a  new  one  should  be  founded,  whicli  should  be  regarded  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  confederation.  Consequently,  a  new  city  was  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Helisson,  called  Megalopolis,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  forty 
distmct  Arcadian  townships.  Here  a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
composing  the  confederation,  called  "  The  Ten  Thousand,"  f  was  to  meet 
periodically  for  the  despatch  of  business.  A  body  of  Arcadian  troops, 
called  Eparili,  J  was  also  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  league.  Epamei- 
nondas next  founded  the  town  of  Messene,  Its  citadel  was  placed  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Ithome,  which  had  three  centuries  before  been  so  bravely 
defended  by  the  Messenians  against  tlie  Spartans ;  whilst  the  town  itself 
was  seated  lower  down  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  con- 
nected with  its  Acropolis  by  a  continuous  wall.  The  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  admiration.  Tlie  territory 
attached  to  the  new  city  extended  southwards  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and 
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novtliwui'ds  to  tlie  borders  of  Arcadia,  compi-ising  some  of  llic  most  fertile 
land  ill  Peloponnesus. 

Ill  order  to  settle  the  aSairs  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  Epameinondas 
had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  four  months  aftei-  the  legal  period  of  his 
command  had  expired;  for  which  offence  he  and  the  other  Bi«otarcha 
were  armigaed  on  his  return  to  Thebes.  But  they  were  honorably  ac- 
quitted, Epameinondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  die  if  tlie  The- 
bans  would  record  that  he  was  put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled 
Spai'ta,  and  taught  his  countiTmen  to  conquei-  her  armies. 

§  10.  So  low  bad  Sparta  now  sunk,  that  she  was  fain  to  send  envoys 
to  beg  llie  ffesistance  of  the  Athenians.  This  request  was  acceded  to ;  and 
shortly  aAenvarda  an  alliance  was  formed  between  (he  two  states,  in  which 
Spai-ta  wjuved  all  her  claims  lo  superiority  and  headship.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  command  both  on  land  and  sea  should  alternate  every  ^\e  days 
between  Athens  aod  Sparta,  and  that  their  united  forces  should  occupy 
Corinth  and  guai-d  the  passes  of  the  Onean  Mountains  aci-oss  the  istlimus, 
so  as  fo  prevent  the  Thebans  fi-om  ^ain  invading  Peloponnesus.  Before 
this  position  Epameinondas  appeared  with  hfe  army  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  b.  c.  S69 ;  and  as  all  his  attempts  to  draw  on  a  battle  proved  una^ 
vailing,  he  resolved  on  forcing  his  way  through  tlie  hostile  lines.  Direct 
ing  his  march  just  before  daybreak  gainst  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Lacednemonians,  he  succeetled  in  suiprising  and  completely  defeating  tliem. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus, 
whilst  the  Lacediemonians  and  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  stirred 
from  their  position.  Sicyon  now  deserted  Sparta  and  joined  the  Theban 
alliance ;  but  the  little  town  of  Phlius  remained  ftutliful  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nians, and  successfully  resisted  all  the  attempts  made  to  capture  it.  .  The 
Tiehans  were  also  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Corinth  ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  Spartan  allies  were  still  further  raised  by  the  arrival  at  LechKum 
of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  bringing  two  thousand  mercenary  Gauls  and 
Iberians,  together  with  fifty  hoi-semen,  as  a  succor  from  tlie  despot  Dio- 
nysius.  After  a  while,  however,  according  to  the  usual  desultory  nature 
of  Gredan  warfare,  both  armies  returned  home  without  liavmg  achieved 
anything  of  importance. 

§  11.  Meanwhile  the  Areadians,  elate  with  their  newly  acquired  power, 
not  only  believed  themselves  capable  of  mMUfainijig  their  independence 
without  foreign  assistance,  but  thought  themselves  entitled  to  share  the 
headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  did  with  Sparta.  Lycoraedes,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  an  able  and  enei^etic  citizen  of  Mantinea, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  ambiiious  views,  and  easily  flattei'ed  the 
national  vanity  of  his  countrymen  by  appeals  to  their  acknowledged  cour- 
age and  hardihood.  They  responded  to  his  representations  by  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  appointed  him  their  commander, 
and  chose  all  the  officers  whom  he  aominatod.     The  first  exploit  of  Ly- 
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comedes  was  fo  rescue  tlie  Argive  troops  in  Epidaiims,  where  tlmy  ivere 
in  great  clanger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  body  of  Atheniajis  and  Corinthians 
under  Chabrias.  He  then  marehed  into  lie  BOuthwestera  portion  of 
Messenia,  where  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  defeated  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Gteranor,  who  liad  drawn  out  the  ganison  lo  oppose  bim,  and  de- 
stroyed the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  probably  by  tliis  expedition  tliat 
the  anniliilatjon  of  the  Spartan  dominion  in  iLat  quarter  was  completed. 
The  hardihood  and  enterprise  displayed  in  it  excited  everywhere  hotli  ad- 
miration aiid  alarm ;  but  at  Thebes  it  also  occasioned  jealousy.  At  the 
same  time  cii-cnmstances  ai-ose  which  tended  to  disunite  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleans.  The  former  objected  to  Elis  resuming  her  sovereignty  over 
the  towns  of  Triphylia,  which  they  had  thought  to  regain  alter  the  decay 
of  the  Spartan  supi-emacy, 

§  12.  During  the  year  368  b.  c.  the  Tiiebans  undertook  no  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus ;  but  Pelopidas  conducted  a  Tbeban  force  into  Tliessaly 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  I/arissa  and  other  dties  gainst  the  designs 
of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  murderof  his  two  biothers,  had  become  despot 
of  PheiTB  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  solicit 
peace ;  fmd  Pelopidas,  after  establishing  a  defensive  league  amongst  the 
Tliessalian  cities,  marched  into  Macedonia,  when  the  regent  Ptolemy  en- 
tered info  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans.  Amon^t  the  hostages  given  for 
the  observance  of  this  treaty  was  tlie  youthflil  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
aferwai-ds  the  celebrated  king  of  Macedon,  who  remained  for  some  years 
at  Thebes. 

Shortly  ftfterwiffds,  the  Lacedtemonians,  under  the  command  of  Archi- 
dMnus,  supported  by  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Dlonysius,  succeeded  in 
routing  the  Arcadians  with  great  slaughter,  whilst  not  a  single  Lacedre- 
monian  fell,  whence  the  victory  derived  the  name  of  "  the  Tearless  Battle." 
The  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  Arcadians  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  at 
Thebes,  as  it  was  calculated  to  check  their  presumption,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  Theban  aid. 

§  13.  Epameinondas  now  resolved  on  smother  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Achseans  into  the  Theban  alliance. 
Until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  cities  of  Acliaia  had  been  tte  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta ;  but  since  that  event  they  had  remained  free  and  neutral. 
On  the  approach  of  Epameinondas  they  immediately  submitted,  and  con- 
sented to  be  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  Thebes.  That  commander,  with 
his  usual  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  any  change  in  their  governments. 
But  this  was  made  a  subject  of  accusation  gainst  him  at  home.  The  Ar- 
cadians charged  him  with  having  left  men  in  power  in  the  Achaean  cities 
who  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  These  accusations,  being 
supported  by  the  enemies  of  EpMueinondas,  prevwled:  his  proceedings 
in  Achaia  were  reversed';  democratic  governments  were  established  in  the 
various  Achican  cities ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Epameinondas  himself 
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was  not  re-elected  as  Bteotarch,  But  the  consequence  was,  tliat  the 
exiles  thus  driven  from  the  various  Achiean  cities,  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity, succeeded  in  effecting  counter-revolutions,  and  afterwards  took  a 
decided  part  with  Sparta. 

§  14.  The  Thebans  now  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Persia.  Ever 
since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the  Great  King  had  become  the  recognized 
mediator  between  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  his  fiat  seemed  indispensable 
to  stamp  the  clsums  of  that  dty  which  pi-etonded  to  the  headship.  The 
recent  achievements  of  Thebes  might  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  that  position ; 
and  at  all  events  the  alterations  which  she  had  produced  in  the  internal 
state  of  Greece,  by  the  establishment  of  Megalopolis  and  Messenfe,  seemed 
to  require  for  their  stability  the  sanction  of  a  Persian  rescript.  For  this 
purpose  Pelopidas  and  Ismeniaa  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Susa,  ap- 
parendy  in  the  years  367  -  366  b.  c.  They  were  accompanied  by  other 
deputies  from  the  allies;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent 
Tim^oras  and  Leon  to  counteract  their  influence.  Pelopidas  may  prob- 
ably have  pleaded  the  former  services  of  Thebes  towards  Persia  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  as  well  as  in  having  opposed 
the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Asia,  But  the  great  foct  which  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  the  Persian  kiag  would  doubtless  be,  that  Thebes 
was  now  the  strongest  state  in  Greece;  for  it  was  evidently  easier  to 
exercise  Persian  ascendency  there  by  her  means,  than  through  a  weaker 
power.  Pelopidas  had  therefore  only  to  ask  his  own  terms.  A  rescript 
was  issued  declaring  the  independence  of  Messene  and  Amphipolis ;  the 
Atlienians  were  directed  to  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  in  ordinary ;  Thebes 
was  declared  the  head  of  Greece ;  and  the  dispute  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia  on  the  subject  of  the  Triphylian  cities  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former  power:  probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  and  on  account  of 
the  estrangement  now  subsisting  between  Arcadia  and  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  and  Arcadian  envoys  had  attempt«d  in  vain  to  secure 
better  terms  for  their  own  states.  Antiochus,  the  representative  of 
Arcadia,  on  his  return  to  Megalopolis,  vented  his  displeasure  by  a  most 
depreciatory  report  to  the  Ten  Thousand  of  all  that  he  had  seen  during  his 
journey.  There  were  armies,  he  said,  of  cooks,  confectioners,  wine-beai-ers, 
and  the  like,  but  not  a  single  man  fit  to  fight  agmnst  Greeks ;  and  even  tlie 
vaunted  golden  plane-tree  itself,  he  affirmed,  was  too  small  to  affoi-d  shade 
for  a  single  grasshopper.  The  Thebans,  on  tlie  contrary,  made  the  most  of 
their  success.  Deputies  from  the  allied  cities  were  summoned  to  Thebes 
to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read;  but  it  was  coldly  received  by  all 
present.  Lycomedes,  the  Arcadian  envoy,  even  protested  agmnat  the 
headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and  asserted  that  the  allied  synod  should 
not  be  exclusively  convened  in  (hat  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war. 
Aft«r  some  angry  language,  the  Arcadians  withdrew  from  the  assembly, 
and  the  other  deputies  seem  to  have  foOowed  their  example.     Nor  were 
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tie  Thebam  more  siccesaful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rejcjript  recogniied 
bj  Bending  it  round  to  tlie  Turioo.  cities  separatelj. 

§  15.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during  a  mission  undertaken  by  Pelopi- 
das  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpose  ot  proeuring  the  adtnowledgmont  of  the 
nseript  m  Thessaly  and  the  northern  purl,  of  Greece,  thai  they  were 
sened  and  miprisoned  bj  Alexander  of  Phor,.  That  tjnmt  met  them  at 
i-hnrailus  under  all  the  appearance,  of  pea«,  but  toolt  oeeaaion  of  their 
bemg  witlioul  guanis  to  mae  and  carry  them  off  to  Pheras.  Such  yalue 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Pelopidas,  that  hia  imprimment  induced 
sereral  of  the  Thcssalian  partisans  of  Thebes  to  submit  to  Aleiaader 
Etcu  the  Athenimis  did  not  di«l«in  to  arail  themsebes  of  this  treacher- 
ous breach  of  public  Mth,  and  sent  Aulocles  with  a  heel  of  thirty  Iri- 
ranes  and  one  thousand  hoplites  h)  the  support  of  Aleiinder.  Meanwhile 
the  justly  mcensed  Thebans  had  despatched  an  amy  of  eight  thousand 
hophtes  and  sii  hundred  cavalry,  to  recorer  or  ayenge  their  favorite 
mtiien.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were  no  longer  commanded  by 
Epamemondas,  who,  a*  we  have  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the 
office  of  Bosotarch.  Then  present  <»mmanders  were  utterly  incompetent. 
They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  amy  was  in  such  dan.^r 
liom  the  active  puisuit  of  the  Thessalians  and  Athenians,  that  its  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  Lucisily,  however,  Epameinondas  was  seiwing  as  a 
hoplitt  in  the  ranks.  By  the  nnanimon,  voice  of  the  tmops  he  was  now 
ealM  to  the  command,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  anny  safely  back 
to  Ihebes.  Here  the  unsuccessful  Bosotarclis  were  disgraced,  and  Epamei- 
nondas, whose  Imputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly  than  ever, 
was  restored  to  the  command,  and  phieed  at  tie  head  Of  a  second  Theban 
army  destmed  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pelopidas.  Directed  by  his 
supenor  skill,  the  enterprise  proved  successSiL  Aniioue,  however,  for 
the  hfe  of  his  Mend,  Epameinondas  avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such 
extremities  as  might  mduce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidas ;  and  thus 
though  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  wa»  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his  treachery. 

§  16.  The  aequirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  some  compensation  to 
the  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of  their  iironticr.  The 
possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on  tlie  bordera  of  Athens  and  Thebes, 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many 
years  past  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians!  but  it  was  now 
seized  by  a  party  of  exiles  favorable  to  tlie  Theban  interest,  and  hn- 
mediately  oa-upied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athenians 
of  all  hopes  of  retailing  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  displeased  at  the 
want  of  seal  manifested  by  their  Peloponnesian  allies  in  not  assisting  them 
in  the  affair  of  Oropus  i  and  Lycomedes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the 
Theban  ascendcniy,  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  an  alli- 
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ance  between  Arcadia  and  Athens.  He  procured  liimsdf  to  be  appointed 
ambassador  to  tliat  city,  wliere  he  was  favorably  received,  and  pre- 
liminary arrangements  made  for  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  he 
was  aasassinated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of- the  opposite  party.  The 
negotiations,  however,  proceeded.  CaUistratua  was  sent  feom  Athens  aa 
amba.wador  to  tte  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  whilst  Epameinondas  hastened 
from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  machmations  of  the  elocitient 
Athenian.  But  though  Epameinondaa  here  displayed  hia  ready  talent  in 
debate,  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Arcadia,  but  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with  Tliebes. 

§  17.-  This  connection  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure  an 
uninterrupted  communicatjon  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
formed  the  treacherotis  design  of  seizing  Corinth  by  surprise.  She  was 
not  only  at  peace,  but  in  alliance,  witli  that  dty ;  and  her  auxiliaries  were 
serving  in  the  Corinthian  forts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  (o  be 
the  mstruments  of  her  treadiery.  Under  pretence  of  a  reinforcement,  an 
armament  under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth. 
But  the  designs  of  Athens  liad  reached  the  eai-s  of  tiie  Corinfliians,  who 
refused  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cenchi-ece  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service,  yet  with  all  the 
appeai-ance  of  good-will.  Though  thus  saved  for  the  moment,  this  slep 
had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state  of  isolation;  and  they  therefore 
resolved  lo  open  negotiations  with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their 
overtures  were  weU  received  by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  allies 
was  then  convened  at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  their  case,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confed- 
erates to  foOow  their  example  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Thebes,  the 
terms  of  which  were  to  be  the  independence  of  each  individual  dty, 
includmg  Messene ;  but  without  recc^nizing  the  headship  of  Thebes,  or 
entering  into  any  formal  alliance  with  her.  On  this  basis  a  peace  was 
accoi-dingly  concluded  between  Thebes,  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
perhafs  one  or  two  other  cities;  but  as  the  Thebana  made  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  Messen^  an  indispens^le  condition,  Sparta  resolutely  i-efused 
to  join  it,  and  the  latter  states  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  Arca- 
dia, and  otliers,  still  remained  at  war. 

§  18.  Athena  availed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of  Greece  to 
extend  her  maritime  empire.  She  liad  no  longer  occasion  to  dread  any 
opposition  from  Sparta;  and  she  accoi-dingly  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into 
the  ^gean  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  who  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing Samos,  and  m  obtaining  po^esaion  of  Polidfea,  Pydna,  Metiione,  and 
it  is  said  even  of  Olynfhus  itself.  But  m  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  was 
menaced  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet.  Epameinon- 
das,  jealous  of  tlio  maritime  empii-e  of  Athens,  had  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  ti-y  their  strength  on  a  new  element.     Sparta,  he   said,   was' 
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humbled;  it  was  not  she,  but  Atliena,  who  was  jow  their  prominent 
enemy ;  and  he  exhorted  them  not  to  rest  content  till  they  had  ti-ansferred 
to  the  Thebaii  Cadmea  the  Propylfea  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he 
himself  appointed  to  the  command ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  fo  Ehodes, 
Chios,  and  Byzantium,  to  induce  tliem  to  hreii  with  Athens.  It  was 
with  tJiis  fleet  lliat  Epameinondas  appeared  in  the  HeUespoatin  b.  c.  363. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  effected  little,, — at  least  nothing  splendid  is 
recorded,  — and  this  expedition  proved  both  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Thehans  by  sea. 

5  19.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelopidas  led  an  -expedi- 
tion into  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Phene.  Strong  complaints  of  the 
tyranny  of  that  despot  anived  at  Thehes,  and  Pelopidas,  who  probably 
also  burned  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs,  prevailed  upon  tlie  Thebans  to 
send  him  into  Thessidy  to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  collected 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander ;  and  when  infoimed  at 
Pharsalus,  that  tiie  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  liim  with  a  great  army, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  so  much  the  better,  since  there  would  be  more  for 
him  to  conquer.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  hills  of  Cynoscepholaa  [ 
the  troops  of  Alexander  were  routed;  and  Pelopidas,  obseiwing  his  hated 
enemy  endeavoring  to  rally  them,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of 
rage,  that,  regardless  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  he  rushed  impetaoiisly 
forwards  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  bai^ 
within  the  ranks  of  his  guards,  followed  impetuously  hy  Pelopidas,  who 
was  soon  sltun,  fighting  nith  desperate  bravery.  Although  the  ai'my  of 
Alexander  was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pelopi- 
das deprived  tlie  Thebans  and  their  Thessalian  allies  of  aU  the  joy  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  their  victory.  The  Thebans,  however, 
subsequently  avenged  the  death  of  their  general  by  sending  a  fresh  force 
of  seven  thousand  hoplites  into  Thessaly ;  with  which  they  compelled  Al- 
exander to  relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self lo  tlie  actaal  limits  of  Pherie,  and  to  swear  allegiance  f o  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  thus  acquired  greater  influence  tlian  they  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed in  Northern  Greece. 

§  20.  Meantime  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Elis  and  Arcadia. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  Eleans 
elsomed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphyliaii  towns,  in  which  they  were 
backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleans  also  laid 
claim  to  a  tract  of  hilly  ground  lying  north  of  tho  Alpheus,  containing 
Lasion  and  some  other  towns  which  had  been  included  in  the  Arcadian 
league.  They  seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  aflerwards  took  formal  possession  of  the  sacred  dis- 
trict of  Olympia.  Other  acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  between  tho  Eleans 
and  Arcadians,  and  the  former  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Laee- 
dtemoniana,  but  without  any  decisive  result.     In  364  it.  o.  the  Arcadiaiis 
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were  still  in  possession  of  Olympia.;  and  as  the  Olympic  festival .  occurred 
in  iJiat  year,  they  availed  tkemaelves  of  Iteir  situalJon  to  transfer  the  presi- 
dency of  the  games  fl,'om  the  Eleans  to  the  Pisataiis,  who  had  long  laid 
claim  to  it  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would  assert  their  rights 
by  force;  and  tlie  Arcadians  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  of  that  kind, 
not  only  by  a  large  army  of  their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  tlieir  allies. 
The  festival  had  ^ready  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  per- 
ftirmed,  and  the  wrestling  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans, 
and  their  allies,  the  Achaeaus,  were  observed  approaching  the  saered 
ground.  The  Arcadians  immediately  rushed  to  arms,  and  formed  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Qadeua,  to  prevent  their  approach.  The  Eleana 
advanced  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but  were  finally  repulsed  and  obliged 
to  retire.  On  this  occasion  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  deity  hunself  was 
converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  miyestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias  looked  down 
with  calm  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honor  of  cele- 
brating his  festival.  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  themselves  by 
striking  the  104th  Olympiad  out  of  the  list  of  the  festivals. 

§  21,  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  tlie  Eleans,  the  Arcadians  carried 
their  insolence  to  tlie  extent  of  sacrilege,  by  despoiling  the  rich  temples 
of  Olympia.  But  this  act  ripened  the  seeds  of  disunion  which  were  al- 
ready springing  up  among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The  assembly  of 
Mandnea  passed  an  act  renoundng  all  participation  in  the  sacred  spoil, 
and  though  the  Ten  Thousand^  attempted  at  firat  to  seize  the  leading  men 
at  Mantinea  as  traitors  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  of  the  Mantine- 
ans  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sacred  treasures  were  so  evidently 
just,  that  even  their  opponents  were  at  length  shamed  into  them.  Accord- 
ingly a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Eleans,  who  were  restored  to  all 
theii'  rights  with  Mgard  to  Olympia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported 
the  Eleans,  the  Mantineans  were  naturally  brought  into  dose  connection 
with  the  former ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the  Te- 
geans,  favored  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of  Theban  influ- 
ence in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost  and  a  garrison 
of  three  hundred  Bo3otians.  The  Thebans  viewed  tlie  success  of  the  Man- 
tineans and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion ;  and  when  the  peace,  recently 
concluded,  was  sworn  to  at-  Tegea,  they  seized  the  principal  members  of 
the  Spartan  party.  The  news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with 
great  indignation  at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  despatched 
by  the  Mantiiieans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  dtizens.  Here- 
upon the  Theban  hai-moat  released  the  prisoners,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  of  a  Spartan  force,  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  a  pai^  within  the  walls  in  order  to  seize  Tegea.  The 
Mantineans  and  their  party,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apology, 
but  sent  envoys  to  Thebes,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  harmost. 
Epameinondas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  harmost's  conduct,  and  bade  the  envoys 
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carry  bact  word  fliat  he  would  himself  soon  lead  an  army  into  Arca«3ia. 
The  Mantineans  and  their  partisans  immediately  made  preparations  for 
war,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedasmoniana. 
§  22.  These  events  occurred  in  S62  b.  c.  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Epameinondas  undertnofc  his  fourth  and  last  invasion  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  which  threatened  to  undo  all  that 
he  had  done  in  (bat  country,  and  ultimately  to  lead  lo  an  alliance  between 
it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives  for  his  expedition.  His  army  was  m 
merous,  and  included  many  troops  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched 
without  opposition  to  Tegea,  where  lie  was  joined  by  such  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans and  other  Peloponneaians  as  were  fevorable  lo  the  Theban  cause. 
The  other  party  concentrated  themselves  at  Mantinea,  wliither  the  aged 
Agesilaus  was  marching  with  a  Laecdsemi.nian  force,  whilst  Athenian 
succors  were  also  expected.  Epameinondas,  whose  movements  were 
characterized  by  decision  and  rapidity,  resolved  to  surprise  Sparta  in  the 
absence  of  Agesilaus  by  a  sudden  march  upon  it.  Providentially,  how- 
ever, a  swift  Cretan  runner  oveitook  Agesilaus  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
tlie  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate  the  attempt 
of  Epameinondas ;  and  though  that  commander  actually  entered  the  city, 
yet  he  found  tlie  streets  and  houses  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  fein 
to  retire.  Tlie  alarm  caused  by  tliis  diversion  had  however  occasioned 
the  recall  of  the  LacedEemonian  ai-my  destined  for  Mantinea,  and  Epamei- 
nondas took  advantage  of  that  drcumstasice  to  attempt  the  surprise  of 
that  place.  Fortunately  for  the  Mantineans,  the  Athenian  cavalry  had 
reached  their  city  an  hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  Epameinondas, 
and,  though  hungry  and  tired  with  their  march,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
Theban  and  Tiiessalian  horse.  Epameinondas  now  feU  back  upon  Tegea, 
§  23.  Thus  both  these  well-planned  manoeuvres  were  accidentally  frus- 
trated. As  the  enemy  had  now  succeeded  in  concenti-atmg  their  forces 
at  Mantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  genei-al  action  was  unavoidable.  The 
plain  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  though  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  loftj-  mountains.  In  length 
it  is  about  ten  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  eight.  About 
four  miles  south  of  Mantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and 
here  the  Lacediemoniana  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  position.  Epamei- 
nondas, in  marehing  northwai-ds  from  Tegea,  inclined  to  the  left,  so 
as  to  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  Mtenalus,  which  bounds  tlie  plain  on  the 
west.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epameinondas  ordered  his 
troops  to  halt  and  ground  arms.  Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  inferred 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  battle  that  day ;  and  so  strong  was  this  per- 
suasion, that  they  left  their  ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  off 
their  breastplates  and  unbridled  their  horses.  But  meanwhile  Epamei- 
nondas was  making  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  His  plan  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  chief  reliance  was  upon  the 
Bceofiaa  troops,  whom  he  bad  formed  into  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth. 
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The  enemy  at  lengtli  became  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  liurried  into 
their  ranks ;  but  tJiey  were  in  no  condition  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  The- 
ban  hoplites,  who  bore  down  alt  befoi-e  them.  The  Mautineana  and  Lace- 
demonians turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  The 
day  was  won  ;  but  Epameinondas,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  fell 
pierced  with  a  mortal  wound.  His  fall  occasioned  such  consternation 
among  his  troops,  Hat,  although,  the  enemy  were  in  full  flight,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  use  their  advantage,  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
Hence  both  sides  subsequently  claimed,  the  vieta'y  and  erected  trophies, 
liough  it  wa?  tie  Lacediemoniana  who  sent  a  herald  to  request  the  bodies 
of  the  slfun. 

Epameinondaa  was  carried  off  tbe  field  with  the  spear-head  still  fixed 
in  his  breast.  Having  satisfied  liimself  that  his  shield  was  safe,  and  that 
the  victory  was  gained,  he  inquired  for  lolai'das  and  Daiphantua,  whom 
te  intended  to  succeed  him  ia  the  command.  Being  informed  that  both 
were  sImu  ;  "  Then,"  he  observed,  "  you  must  make  peace."-  After  thb 
he  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  wiitdrawn ;  when  the  gush  of  blood  which 
followed  soon  termioaled  his  life.  Thus  died  tliis  truly  great  man ;  and 
never  was  there  one  whose  title  to  that  epithet  has  been  less  disputed. 
Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  his  praise,  and  some  of  the  first  men  of  Greece 
subsequently  took  him  for  their  model  WiUi  him  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  began  and  ended.  His  last  advice  was  adopted,  and 
peace  was  concluded  probably  before  tfce  Theban  army  quitted  Pelopon- 
nesus. Its  basis  was  a  recognition  of  the  status  qtio, — to  leave  eveiy- 
thing  as  it  was,  to  acltnowledge  the  Arcadian  constitution  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messeu^.  Sparta  alone  refused  to  join  it  on  account  of  the 
last  artide,  bat  she  was  not  supported  by  her  allies. 

§  24.  Agesilaus  had  lived  to  see  the  empire  of  Sparta  extinguished  by 
her  hated  rival.  Thus  curiously  had  the  prophecy  been  fulfilled,  which 
warned  Sparta  of  the  evils  awaiiing  her  under  a  "  lame  sovereignty." 
But  Agesilaus  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hope  5  aad  he  and  his  son  Archi- 
damus  now  directed  their  views  towards  tlie  east,  as  a  quarter  from  which 
Spartan  power  might  still  be  resuscitated.  At  the  age  of  eighty  tlie  in- 
domitable old  man  proceeded  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  hophtes  to  as- 
sist Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  revolt  agamst  Persia.  The  age  and 
insignificant  appearance  of  tlie  veteran  warrior  made  him,  however,  a  butt 
for  Egyptian  ridicule,  and  he  was  not  intrusted  with  the  supi-eme  command- 
But  in  spite  of-lhis  affront  he  accompanied  tlie  Egyptian  army  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Phcenicia.  During  the  absence  of  Tachos,  Mectanebis  rose 
against  him,  and,  being  supported  by  Agesilaus,  obtained  the  throne  of 
Egypt  Nectanebis  rewai-ded  this  service  with  a  present  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  talents.  But  Agesilaus  did  not  five  to  carry  this  money 
home  to  Sparta,  He  died  on  his  road  to  Cyrene,  where  he  had  intended 
to  embark  for  Greece.  His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly 
buried  in  Sparta.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus  IIL 
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CHAPTER    XLL 


4  1.  Revolutions  at  Syracuse,  Dionysins  the  Elder  seises  the  Despotism.  ^3  H  s  Sue 
cesses,  j  3.  His  Poelioal  Ciimpoaitions.  Plato  viaite  Syracuse.  §1.  Deitli  of  Dioiii  sin' 
IBs  Character,  Story  of  Dnmooles.  ^  5.  Accession  of  the  Younger  Dionysins  bsoond 
V]3itofPIato.  BanislimentofDiim.  Third  Visit  of  Plato.  H-  DionexpchDionvsias, 
and  liecomes  MaBter  of  Syraonse.  §  7.  Assassination  of  Dion.  \  8.  Eevol  itions  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  Syracusans  invoke  the  Aid,of  Corinth.  ^  B.  ClintiictBr  of  Timoieon  5  10 
His  SuooeBses.  Surrender  of  Dionysins  and  Comjuest  of  Syracuse.  ^  11.  ModeraUon  of 
Timoieon.  He  remodals  tlie  Constitution.  5  I^-  Defeats  the  Capthaginians  at  the  Cil- 
mesns.  {  13.  Deposes  tho  Sidiian  Despots.  J  14.  Eatu'as  into  a  Private  Station.  His 
great  Popularity  and  Deatli. 

§  1.  The  affairs  of  the  SieUian  Greeks,  an  important  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  After  the  desfjuction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  in  b.  c.  418,  tJie  constitution  of  Syracuse  was  ren- 
dered still  more  democratical  by  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  Dioclea,  one 
of  the  principal  citizens,  took  the  chief  part  in  drawing  up.  Shortly 
aflerwai-da,  in  b.  c.  410,  Hermocrates,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  Athenian  invasion,  was 
banished ;  and  Diodes  tJius  obtained  for  a  time  the  undisputed  direction  of 
the  SyraCHsan  govemmeut.  But  two  years  aftei-wards  Diodes  was  in  hia 
turn  banished  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  success  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Meantime  Hermocrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  and  col- 
lected a  considerable  force  at  Selinus,  from  whence  he  carried  on  hostilities 
against  the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies  ivith  considerable  success,  and 
thus  secured  a  strong  parly  at  Syracuse  in  his  favor.  Belying  upon  this 
circumstance,  he  endeavored  to  effect  hb  restoration  by  force,  but  was 
slain  in  an  attempt  to  enter  Syracuse  by  night,  b.  c.  407.  This  state  of 
things  opened  the  way  for  a  stiO  more  daring  and  successful  aspirant. 
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This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysiiis,  the  soq  of  a  pmon  also  named  Her- 
mocrates.  Dionysiua  was  of  humble  origin,  but  of  good  education,  and 
began  hfe  as  a  clerk  in  a  pubUc  office.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  enterprise  of  Hermocrates  just  mentioned,  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded  and  ^ven  out  for  dead,_-a  circumstance  by  which  he  escaped  a 
sentence  of  banishment  After  the  death  of  Heimocrates,  the  domestic 
discontents  of  the  Syracusans  were  stJU  further  fomented  by  another  in- 
vasion  of  the  Carths^nians  in  406  B.C.,  during  which  they  took  and 
plundered  Agi-igentum.  Dionysius,  who  now  headed  the  party  of  Hermo- 
cratea,  taking  advantage  of  the  preyailmg  discontent,  in  an  artful  address 
to  the  assembly  attributed  the  fall  of  Agrigentum  to  the  incompetence  of 
the  Sjracusaa  generals,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  their  deposition,  and 
the  appomtaient  of  others  in  their  stead,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one. 
His  advent  to  power  was  immediately  followed  by  the  restoration  of  all 
the  exiles  of  his  party.  His  next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  his  colleagues  by 
accusing  them  of  treachery  and  corruption,  and  to  procure  his  own  sole 
appointment  with  unHmited  and  irresponsible  aulhority.  The  remaming ' 
steps  towards  a  despotism  were  easy.  Under  pretence  that  his  life  had 
been  attempted,  he  obtamed  a  body-guard  of  one  thousand  men  for  his 
protection;  by  whose  means  he  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and 
openly  seized  upon  the  supreme  power,  b.  c.  405. 

§  2.  Dionysius  first  du-ected  his  arms  against  Nasos,  Cataiia,  and 
Leontmi,  which  suwessively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by  force  or  treach- 
ery ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  b.  c.  397  that  he  conaidei-ed  himself  sufficiently 
sti-oDg  to  declare  ^var  against  Carthage.  This  war  was  conducted. with 
vaiying  success.  In  395  -  4  Syi-acuse  itself  seemed  on  the  point  of  ftdUng 
into  the  hands  of  the  Caithaginians.  The  Carthaginian  Heel,  after  ob- 
taJiung  a  great  naval  victory  at  Catana,  sailed  into  flie  harbor  of  Syracuse 
upwards  of  two  hundred  strong.  At  the  same  time  their  army  established 
itself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  Imiicon,  tlie  Carthaginian 
general,  took  up  his  head-quart«rs  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  withm 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tlie  walls,  and  even  occupied  and  plundered 
the  suburb  of  Achradina.  Tlie  situation  of  Dionysius  now  seemed  des- 
perate. It  is  even  said  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost 
and  making  his  escape;  from  which  he  was  deterred  by  one  of  Ms  friends 
observing,  "that  sovereign  power  was  an  honorable  winding-sheet. "  A 
pestilence  which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  The  CartJiaginians  fell  by  thousands, 
whilst  the  Syracusans  themselves  remained  unharmed.  Dionysius  made 
a  successful  attack  both  by  sea  and  land  on  their  weakened  forces ;  and 
Imilcon  was  gkd  to  secure  a  disgi-aeefiil  retreat  by  purchasing  the  conni- 
vance of  Dionysius  for  the  sura  of  three  hundred  talents. 

After  this  period  the  career  of  Dionysius  was  marked  by  gi-cat,  though 
not  altogether  imvarying  success.     In  393  the  Cai-thaginians  undei  Magoa 
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otico  more  iJu-eatened  Syracuse,  but  were  again  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  Dionysiua  willingly  concluded  a  treaty  with  tiiem,  since 
he  was  anxious  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  interior  of  Sidly, 
and  in  M^na  GrEeeia.  By  the  year  384  he  had  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  former,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  countiy.  He  had 
now  arrived  at  his  highest  pitch  of  power,  and  had  raised  Syracuse  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  Grecian  states,  second  in  influence,  if  indeed  second,  to 
Sparia  alone.  Under  his  sway  Syracuse  was  strengthened  and  embel- 
lished with  new  fortificaliovis,  docks,  arsenals,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  became  superior  even  to  Athens  in  extent  and  population.  Dio- 
nysius  took  every  opportunity  of  extending '  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Lacediemonians  ;  and  among  the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the 
sending  of  an  auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support  them 
against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 

g  3.  Dlonj^ius  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature,  and  was  anxious  to 
gain  distinction  by  his  literary  compositions.  In  the  midst  of  liis  political 
and  military  cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and  not  only 
caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  but 
repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and  finally,  just  before  his 
death,  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  Lentean  festival,  with  a  play  called 
"  The  Eansom  of  Hector." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him  seeking  the  society  of 
men.  distinguished  in  literature  and  philosophy.  Plato,  who  visitod  Sidly 
about  (he  year  389  from  a  cariosity  to  see  Mount  ^tna,  was  introduced 
to  Dionjsius  by  Dion.  The  high  moral  tone  of  Plato's  conversation  did 
not  however  prove  so  attractive  to  Dlonysius  as  it  had  done  to  Dion ;  and 
the  philosopher  was  not  only  dismissed  with  aversion  and  dislike,  but 
even,  it  seems,  through  the  nwujhinations  of  Dionysius,  seized,  bound,  and 
sold  for  a  slave  in  the  island  of  jEgina.  He  was,  however,  repurdiased 
by  Anniceris  of  Cyren^,  and  sent  baolc  to  Athens. 

§  4.  Dionysius  died  in  B.  c.  387,  after  a  reign  of  tliirty-eight  years. 
Love  of  power  was  his  ruling  passion :  the  desire  of  literary  feme  his 
second.  In  his  manner  of  life  he  was  moderate  and  temperate  j  but  he 
was  a  stranger  to  pity,  and  never  sufiered  it  to  check  him  in  tiie  pursuit 
of  his  ends.  Although  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  the 
suspicious  temper  of  Dionysius  rendered  him  the  miserable  prey  of 
uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  and  drove  him  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  the  security  of  his  life  even  against  his  nearest  friends  and 
relatives.  The  miseries  of  absolute,  but  unlegalized  and  unpopular  power, 
cannot  be  more  strongly  illustr^ed,  than  by  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
despot  of  Syracuse  and  his  flatterer  Damocles.  The  lattor  having  ex- 
tolled the  power  and  majesty,  the  abundant  possessions  and  magnificent 
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palaces,  which  rendered  his  master  the  happiest  of  men,  Dionysius  invited 
Damodes  to  try  what  his  happiness  really  was,  and  then  ordered  him  to 
be  placed  on  a  golden  couch,  decked  with  coverings  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  embroidery:  The  sideboards  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  pages  of  the  choicest  beauty  waited  on  him ;  his 
head  was  crowned  with  garlands  and  reeked  with  unguents  ;  the  smell  of 
burning  odors  filled  all  the  apartment,  and  the  table  was  covered  wiih 
the  most  exquisite  viands.  Damocles  now  thought  himself  supremely 
happy;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  beheld  a  naked  cimeter  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  At  this  sight  his  salisfaction  vanished  in  an  instant,  and 
he  enti'ealed  to  be  released  from  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  could 
only  be  fasted  at  the  risk  of  life.*  Such  was  the  tyrant's  practical  illus- 
ti'ation  of  his  own  envied  condition. 

§  5.  DionysiuB  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  commonly  called  tiie 
Younger  Dionysius,  who  was  about  twenty-flve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  fathei's  death.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  married  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  these  was  a  Ijocrian  woman  named  Doris ;  the  other,  Aris- 
tomache,  was  a  Syracusan,  &e  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  most 
active  partisans  of  Dionysius,  aad  sister  to  Dion,  whom  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  as  the  friend  of  Pl^o.  The  marriage  with  Doris 
proved  immediately  fruitful,  and  by  her  be  had  three  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Dionysius,  was  his  successor.  But  Aristomache  was  long  childless, 
taneb  to  the  chagrin  of  Dionysius,  who,  attributing  the  circumstance  to  the 
spells  and  incantations  of  the  mother  of  Doris,  caused  the  latter  to  be 
put  to  death.  At  length  Aristomachfi  also  bore  him  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Dionysius  having  died  without  appointing  any  successor, 
Dion  at  first  attempted  to  secure  the  inheritance  for  his  youthful  nephews, 
but  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  all  such  claims  in  favor  of  the  son 
of  Doris.  The  inexperience  of  the  young  Dionysius,  however,  indmed 
him  to  listen  to  (he  counsels  of  Dion,  who  had  always  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  father,  and  who  now  became  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  son,  Plato's  lofty  and  ideal  conceptions  of  civil  government  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Dion,  and  the  influence  which  he  now  en- 
ioyed  over  the  youthful  sovereign  made  Mm  long  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  realizing  them  in  practice.  To  expel  the  CarlLaginians  from  Sicily, 
to  civilize  and  Hellenize  the  semi-barbarous  Sic«liot  tribes,  and  to  convert 
Syracuse  Irom  a  despotism  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  governed  by 
equal  laws,  —  these  were  tlie  projects  which  floated  in  the  imagination  of 

*  "  Destrictua  enais  cui  snper  impia 
Corvice  pendet,  non  SiouliB  dapes 
Duloem  elaboraliunt  saporenn 
Non  avium  citharieque  caiitu! 
Somnulnrodncent."  — Hon.  Oi™i.  iii.  1.  IT. 
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Dion,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  instil  into  Dionysius.  With  this  view 
he  persuaded  Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  again  to  Syracuse,  nothing  double 
ing  that  his  eloquence  and  converaational  powers  would  work  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  youthful  monarch.  But  Plato  was  now  growing  old,  and 
had  already  experienced  the  danger  of  attempting  to  instruct  despots  in 
the  sublime,  but  somewhat  visionary,  theories  of  perfect  government. 
Nevertheless,  after  something  of  a  struggle,  he  sa»!riflced  his  scruples  and 
apprehensions  to  the  pressing  instances  of  his  fnend  Dion,  and  the  warm 
invitation  of  young  Dionysius  himself.  The  philosopher  was  received 
with  the  greatest  honor.  His  illustrious  pupil  immediately  began  to 
take  lessons  in  geometry ;  superfluous  dishes  disappeared  from  the  royal 
table  ;  and  Dionj'sius  even  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  mitigate 
the  foi-mer  rigors  of  the  despotism.  But  now  his  old  courtiere  took  the 
alarm ;  nor  does  Plato  himself  appear  to  have  used  witii  skill  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  practical  application  of  his  doctrines  wliich  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  way.  It  was  whispered  to  Dionysius  that  the  whole  was  a  deep- 
.  laid  scheme  on  the  part  of  Dion  for  the  purpose^  of  effecting  a  revolution 
and  placing  his  own  nephews  on  the  throne.  These  accusations  had  the 
desired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  an  intei-cepted  letter  from 
Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  generals,  in  which  he  invited  them  to  make 
their  communications  through  him,  afforded  Dionysius  a  pretext  for  gettiuf 
rid  of  him.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  he  enticed  Dion  down  to  tile 
very  brink  of  the  harbor,  when,  suddenly  producing  the  intercepted  letter, 
and  chai'ging  him  to  bis  fece  with  treason,  he  forced  him  to  enter  a  vessel 
that  was  in  readmess  to  convey  him  to  Italy.  The  situation  of  Plato  was 
now  very  criticaL  Many  advised  Dionysius  to  put  him  to  deatii ;  but  (he 
despot  refused  to  listen  to  these  su^estions.  He  even  invited  Plato  to  his 
palace,  and  treated  him  with  the  gi-eatest  respect ;  but  he  cautiously  ab- 
sf^ned  from  any  more  lessons  in  a  philosophy  which  he  had  now  been 
taught  to  regai'd  with  suspicion,  as  designed  only  to  deprive  Lim  of  his 
power.  Plato  was  at  length  suffered  to  escape  fi-om  the  kind  of  honor- 
able captivity  in  which  he  was  held ;  but  at  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Dionysius  he  ^ain  reluctantly  returned  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
vaiUog  upon  the  tyrant  to  recall  Dion  from  banishment.  In  this,  however, 
he  proved  unsuccessful ;  nay,  Dionysius  even  proceeded  to  measures  of 
violence  agamst  his  former  guide  and  minister.  First,  the  remittances 
which  Dion,  who  was  now  residing  at  Athens,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing, were  stopped,  and  at  lengUi  all  his  large  property  was  confiscated  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  personal  friends  of  Dionysius. 
Plato  beheld  this  injustice  towards  his  friend  with  grief  and  mortification, 
but  without  the  power  of  preventing  it  j  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
himself  at  length  obt^ned  permission  to  return  to  Greece. 

§  6.  This  event  took  place  early  in  360  b.  c.  ;  and  at  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival of  that  year  Plato  met  his  friend  Dion,  and  acquaintod  him  wiOi  the 
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measures  whicli  had  been  lakeu  against  him  by  Dionysius.  The  natural 
indignatiou  of  Dion  was  further  inflamed  by  other  acls  of  the  Syracusaii 
tyrant.  Dionysius  compelled  Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  and  his  own  hatf- 
sister,  to  maiiy  one  of  his  friends,  named  Timocrates.  He  also  acted  in 
tlie  most  brutal  manner  towards  Dion's  youthful  son.  Thus  wounded  in 
tim  tenderest  points,  Dion  resolved  on  revenge.  The  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired,  not  only  at  Athens  but  at  Sparta  and  in  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  especially  among  those  who  were  atiached  to  Plato  and  his 
teaching,  rendered  many  disposed  to  serve  him ;  whilst  the  natural  desire 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Syracusan  population  to  recover  theii-  liberty,  as 
well  as  the  contempt  into  which  Dionysius  had  fallen  fi-om  his  drunken 
and  dissipated  habits,  promised  success  to  any  enterprise  against  him, 
though  undertaken  with  ever  so  small  a  force. 

Afiei-  two  or  three  years  spent  in  prepai-ations,  Dion,  in  the  summer 
of  357  B.C.,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  with  only  eight  hundred  men. 
The  enterprise  was  favored  by  an  imprudent  step  on  the  part  of  Dio- 
nysius, who  had  recently  sailed  with  a  fleetof  eighty  vessels  on  an  ex|>edi- 
tion  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  By  a  rapid  night-march  DioD  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  Syracuse ;  at  da,wB  his  troops  were  beheld  from  the 
walls  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  little  river  Anapus,  first  crowning  their 
heads  with  garlands,  and  sacrificing  to  the  rising  sun.  Their  advance  i-e- 
sembled  rather  the  solemn  pi-ocession  of  a  festival  than  the  mai-ch  of  a 
hostile  army.  The  inhabitants,  fiDed  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  crowded 
through  the  gates  to  welcome  Dion  as  their  deliverer,  who  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  ti-umpet  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius,  and  of  liberating  not  only  the  Syi'acusans,  but 
all  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Dion  easily  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse,  with  the 
exception  of  Ortygia,  which  was  still  held  by  the  partisans  of  Dionysius. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  that  tyrant  found  his  capital  on  his  return 
from  his  Italian  expedition.  Dionysius  at  first  attempted  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  force,  but  having  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  he 
determined  to  quit  Syracuse,  and  sailed  away  to  Locri  m  Italy,  leaving 
his  son  Apollocrates  m  charge  of  the  citadel  (b.  c.  356).  After  his  de- 
parture, dissensions  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Dion  was  deposed 
from  the  command ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  Syracnsans,  arising  from  the 
hieapadty  of  their  new  leaders,  soon  led  to  his  recall,  and  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  sole  general  vnth  uncontrolled  authority.  Not  long  after,  Apol- 
locrates was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  the  citadel. 

§  7.  Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  m  a  condition  to  cany  out 
all  those  exalted  notions  of  political  life  which  he  had  sought  to  mstil  into 
tlie  mind  of  Dionysius.  He  seems  to  have  contempleted  some  political 
changes,  pi-obably  tlie  establishment  of  a  kind  of  limited  and  constitational 
monarchy,  after  tlie  fashion  of  Sparta,  combined  periiaps  with  the  oligar- 
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chical  institutions  of  Corinth.  But  this  scheme  of  a  constitution  existed 
ODiy  in  his  imagination :  his  immediate  and  practical  acta  were  tyrannical, 
and  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by  liia  overbearing  manners. 
The  Syracusana  looked  for  republican  institutions,  —  for  the  dismantling 
of  the  fortifications  of  Orty^a,  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  —  and  for  the 
destniclioa  of  the  splendid  mausoleum,  which  had  been  erected  tliere  to 
the  memory  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by  way  of  pledge  that  the  despotism 
was  really  extmcf  and  overthrown.  But  Dion  did  nothing  of  all  this. 
Nay,  he  even  caused  Heracleides,  who  had  proposed  tlie  destruction  of 
Orlygia,  to  be  privatoly  asaassinatod.  This  act  increased  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  unpopularity  under  which  he  already  labored.  One  of  his  bo- 
som friends  —  the  Athenian  Callippus  —  seized  the  opportunity  to  mount 
to  power  by  his  murder,  and,  having  gained  over  some  of  his  guards, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house.  This  event  took  place  in 
353,  about  three  yeara  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

§  8.  Callippus  contrived  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  about  a  twelve 
month.  He  was  ultimately  driven  out  by  Hipparinus,  the  nephew  of  Dion 
(son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache),  who  reigned  but  two  years. 
Nysteus,  another  of  Dion's  nephews,  subsequently  obtmed  the  supreme 
authority,  and  was  in  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  presented  himself 
before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and  became  mastor  of  the  city  by  treachery, 
about  B.  c.  346.  Dionysius,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-establish  himself 
iirmly  in  his  former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were  governed  by  petty  despots :  one  of 
these,  Hicetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontiai,  afibi-ded  a  rallying- 
point  to  the  disaffected  Syracusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war 
on  Syracuse.  Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  distracted  condition  of  Sicily.  In  the  extremity  of  their  eufierings, 
several  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  appealed  for  ^d  to  Corinth,  their  mother 
city.  The  appUcation  was  granted,  and  Timoleon  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  destined  for  the  relief  of  Syracuse. 

§  9.  Timoleon  was  one  of  those  models  of  uncompi-omising  patriotism 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  sfill  more 
frequently  in  that  of  Eome,  but  which,  under  some  of  its  phases,  we  in 
modem  times  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  When 
a  man's  countiy  was  comprised  in  a  small  state  or  a  single  city,  the  feeling  ■ 
of  patriotism  grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  condensed; 
and  to  this  cireumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  may  perhaps  be  chietly  attributed  the  diffei-ence  between  ancient 
and  modem  views  respecting  tlie  duty  of  a  patriot.  Timoleon  was  dis- 
tmguished  for  gentleneas  as  well  as  for  courage,  but  towards  traitors  and 
despots  liis  hatred  was  intense.  He  had  once  saved  the  life  of  his  el- 
der brother  Timophanes  in  battle  at  tlie  imminent  peril  of  his  own ;  but 
when  Timophanes,  availing  himself  of  his  situation  as  commander  of  tlie 
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garrison  iu  the  Acrocorinfhoa,  endeavored  to  enslave  tia  countiy,  Timo- 
leon  did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to  Ms  death.  Twice  before  had  Timoleon 
plea^.ed  ivith  his  brother,  beseeching  liim  not  to  destroy  tlie  liberties  of 
his  cotmtry;  but  when  Timophanea  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  appeals, 
Timoleon  coimtved  at  the  action  of  his  irienda  who  put  him  to  dealh,  whilst 
he  himself,  bathed  hi  a  flood  of  tears,  stood  a  little  way  aloof.  The  action 
was  not  without  its  censurers  even  among  the  Corinthians  themselves: 
but  these  were  diiefly  the  adherents  of  the  despotic  party,  Whilst  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  regarded  the  coioduct  of  Timoleon  with,  love  and  ad- 
miration. In  the  mind  of  Timoleon,  however,  their  approving  verdict 
was  far  more  than  outweighed  by  tlie  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his 
mother.  The  stings  of  blood-guilliaeaa  and  the  maternal  curse  sunk  so 
deep  into  his  soul,  that  he  endeavored  to  starve  himself  to  death,  aud  he 
was  only  diverted  fi'om  his  purpose  by  tlie  active  interference  of  his  friends. 
But  for  many  years  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  public 
life.  He  buried  himself  in  the  country  far  from  ilie  haunts  of  men,  drag- 
ging out  flie  life  of  a  self-condemned  criminal  and  exile,  till  a  chance 
voice  in  tlie  Corinthian  assembly  nominated  him  as  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Dionysius. 

§  10.  Housed  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  exhortations  of  his 
friends,  Timoleon  resolved  to  accept  the  post  thus  offered  to  him.  The 
prospect  however  was  discouraging.  Before  he  sailed,  a  message  arrived 
fixim  Sicily  to  countermand  the  expedition,  Hicefas  and  the  anti-Dionysian 
party  having  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  lie  Carthaginians,  who 
refused  to  allow  any  Corinthians  to  land  in  Sicily.  But  the  responses  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  and  the  omens  of  the  gods  were  propitious ;  espedally 
the  circumstance  tlrnt,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself,  a  wreath  of  victory 
"ell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  the  head  of  Timoleon. 

The  fieet  of  Timoleon  consisted  of  only  fen  triremes,  but  by  an  adroit 
atralagem  he  contrived  to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Hicetas,  mexuiwhile,  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
war  against  Dionysius.  He  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  tlie  whole  of  Syracuse  with  the  exception  of  Ortygia, 
in  which  he  kept  the  despot  closely  besieged.  Hicetas,  learning  that  Ti- 
moleon was  advancing  to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened  thither  to  antidpate 
him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Timoleon  now  marched  upon 
Syracuse.  Dionysius,  who  appears  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate 
'  success,  judged  it  better  to  treat  with  Timoleon  than  with  Hicetas,  and  ac- 
cordingly suri-endered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  leader 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c.  343. 
Dionpiiiis  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at-  Corinth,  where  he  is  ssud  to 
have  displayed  some  remnants  of  his  former  luxury  by  the  iastidious  taste 
which  he  showed  in  the  choice  of  his  viands,  unguents,  dress,  and  ftimi- 
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ture;  whUst  hia  literary  inclinations  manifested  themselves  in  teaching 
the  public  singers  and  actors,  and  in  opening  a  school  for  boys. 

Hicetas  still  had  possession  of  Achradina ;  *  and,  since  he  saw  that  his 
selfish  plans  were  on  the  point  of  failure,  he  now  called  in  (lie  Md  o^  the 
whole  Carthaginian  force  for  the  reduction  of  Ortygia.  The  harbor  of 
Syracuse  was  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cai-thaginiao  ships,  whilst 
an  army  of  siicty  thousand  Carthaginians  was  admitted  mitliin  the  walls 
of  Syracuse.  But  while  Hicetas  and  Magon,  the  Cartliaginian  general, 
marched  with  a  great  part  of  tlieir  force  to  atlack  the  town  of  Catana, 
whence  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  was  supplied  with  provisions.  Neon,  the 
Corinthian  commander  in  Ortygia,  watching  a  fevorable  opportunity,  made 
a  sally,  defeated  the  blockading  force  on  all  sides,  and  even  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  This  unexpected  success  raised  the 
suspicions  of  Magon,  who,  fearing  that  Hicetas  meant  to  betray  him,  resolved 
to  quit  the  island,  and  sailed  away  n-ith  all  hia  forces  to  Carthage.  Hot- 
wilhstandukg  the  defection  of  his  powerful  ally,  Hicetas  attempted  to  rc- 
tfun  possession  of  that  part  of  Syracuse  which  was  still  in  his  power,  but  ' 
he  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  Timoleon,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  city  and  return  to  Leontini. 

§  11.  Thus  was  the  ^pM^ntly  hopeless  enterprise  of  Timoleon  crowned 
with  entire  success  m  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  now  remained 
for  him  lo  achieve  a  slill  greater  victory,  —  a  victory  over  himself.  He 
was  master  of  Syracuse  and  of  Ortygia,  with  all  ila  means  and  resources 
for  establishing  a  despotism  m  his  own  favor;  but  his  first  public  act  was 
to  destroy  those  impregnable  fortifications  which  would  have  rendered 
such  a  usurpation  feasible.  All  the  Syracusans  were  invited  to  assist  in 
demolishing  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  and  the  monument  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,  the  record  of  theii-  former  slavery ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  these  dreaded 
works  Timoleon  caused  courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  at  once  Uie  pledge 
and  instruments  of  equal  laws  and  future  freedom. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  restore  Syracuse  to  its  former 
prosperity,  and  Sicily  in  general  to  a  state  of  liberty  and  order.  With 
this  view  all  exiles  were  invited  to  return ;  whilst  Corinth  was  intreated 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restomtion,  and  lo  become  a  second  time  the 
founder  of  Syracuse,  Two  loading  Corinthian  citizens  were  accordingly 
despatched  te  assist  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  in  recasting  their  con- 
stitution, which  was  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Diocles.f  To 
remedy  the  poverty  into  which  Syracuse  had  been  plunged  by  its  misfor- 
tunes, new  colonists  were  mvited  to  enroll  themselves;  and  thus  a  body 
of  fen  thousand  dtizens,  including  the  Syracusaii  exiles,  was  collected  at 
Corinth  and  transported  to  Syracuse.  But  lai-ger  bodies  of  Greeks  soon 
poured  in  from  Italy,  so  that  altogether  the  immigrants  are  reckoned  at 
sixty  thousand. 

*  See  plan  of  Syraonso,  p.  316.  ■]■  See  p.  455. 
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§  12.  Meantime,  Timolcoa  was  not  idle.  He  attacked  Hicetas  in  Le- 
ontini,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  But  the  submission  of  Hicelas 
was  a  mere  feint  in  order  to  gsun  time  for  calling  in  the  Carthaginians  ; 
who,  highly  indignant  at  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Magon,  were  anxious 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by  some  signal  act  of  vengeance.  An  aamy  of 
Bcvenlj  thousand  men  was  accordingly  disembarked  at  Lilybieum.  To 
meet  this  formidable  force,  Timoleon  could  raise  only  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men ;  and  on  his  march  against  the  enemy  this  small  foi-ce  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  defection  of  about  one  thousand  of  his  mercenaries. 
With  the  remainder  Timoleon  mardied  westwards  into  the  CarUiaginian 
province.  As  he  was  approaching  the  Ciimesua,  or  Crimisaua,  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Hypsa  on  the  soutliwestem  coast  of  Sicily,  he 
was  saluted  by  one  of  those  omens  wliich  so  frequently  either  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Greeks  or  sunk  them  into  despondency.  The  army  was 
met  by  several  mules  bearing  loads  of  parsley,  the  usual  ornament  of 
tombs.  Perceiving  the  alarm  of  his  soldiers,  Timoleon,  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  gave  the  omen  another  and  a  favorable  direction.  Crowns 
of  parsley  were  sdso  employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games ; 
and  Timoleon,  seizing  a  handful  ^id  making  a  wreath  for  his  own  head, 
excltumed,  "  Behold  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory ;  its  unexpected 
appearance  here  affords  an  unequivocal  omen  of  success."  These  timely 
words  reanimated  bis  men,  who  now  followed  him  with  alacrity.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Timoleon  appeared  to  have  been  again  favored  by 
the  gods.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  terrific  storm  of  hail,  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightning  beat  right  in  the  faces  of  the  Cartha^nians,  and  by  the  con- 
fusion which  it  created  enabled  the  Greeks  to  put  them  to  the  rout.  The 
same  cause  occasioned  the  death  of  thousands  in  their  retreat,  for  the  river 
Crimesus,  swollen  by  the  sudden  rain,  carried  away  a  great  part  of  those 
who  attempted  to  recross  it.  Ten  tliousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle,  while  fifteen  thousand  more  were  made  prisoners. 
The  remainder  fled  without  stopping  to  Lilybieum,  whence  they  immedi- 
ately embai-ked  for  Carthage,  not  without  a  dread  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  would  still  pursue  them  at  sea. 

§  13.  The  victory  of  the  Crimesus  brought  Timoleon  such  an  accession 
of  power  and  influence,  that  he  now  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  his 
project  of  expelling  all  the  despots  from  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  sent 
another  expedition  to  assist  these  despots,  but  they  were  unable  to  effect 
anytliing,  and  were  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  b.  c.  338. 
While  the  war  still  contiaued  with  the  Carthaginians,  T^oleon  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  of  Leontini,  as  well  as  of  the  person  of  Hicetas,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Mamercus,  despot  of  Catana,  was  next  de- 
posed and  executed  by  order  of  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
other  despots  in  Sicily  soon  shared  Ha  fete. 

§  14.  Having  thus  effected  the  liberation  of  the  island,  Timoleon  imme- 
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diately  laid  down  liIs  power.  All  the  reward  he  received  fur  his  great 
services  was  a  house  in  Syracuse,  and  some  landed  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  He  now  sent  for  his  family  fi-om  Corinth,  and  became 
a  Syracusan  citizen.  He  continued,  however,  to  retaJn,  though  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  the  greatest  influence  in  the  stale.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  tJiough.  he  was  totally  deprived  6i  sight,  yet,  when  important  affairs 
were  discussed  in  the  assembly,  it  was  customary  to  send  for  Timoleon, 
who  was  drawn  in  a  car  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  amid  the  shouts 
and  affectionate  greeljngs  of  (lie  assembled  dtizens.  "When  the  tumult  of 
his  reception  had  subsided,  he  listened  patiently  to  the  debate.  The  opin- 
ion -which  he  prauounced  was  usually  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly ; 
and  he  then  lefl  the  theatre  amidst  the  same  cheers  which  had  greeted  his 
arriv^  A  truly  gratifying  position !  and  one  which  must  have  conferred 
on  Timoleon  more  real  happiness  tlian  the  possession  of  tbe  most  absolute 
power  could  ever  have  bestowed.  In  this  happy  and  honored  condition 
he  breathed  his  last,  in  b.  c.  336,  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Crimesus. 
He  was  splendidly  interred  at  the  public  cost,  whilst  the  tears  of  tbe  whole 
Syracusan  population  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
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Vlevr  of  Delphi  and  Mount  Pamagsus. 

BOOK    VI. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

B.  C.  359-146. 


CIIAPTEE    XLIl. 


PROM  THE  ACCESSION   OF  I 


a   SACRED  WAK. 


J  1.  State  of  Greece.  J  2.  Description  of  Mncedouia.  ^  3.  ICingsof  Macedon.  (  4.  Cbai'- 
acter  of  Philip.  $  6.  He  sulidneB  the  Pieoiiians  and  Illyriails.  f  6.  Hia  Uilitaiy  Disci- 
pline. 5  7.  Capture  of  AmpUpoliB,  aud  Foundation  of  Philippi,  ■'j'S.  Tlie  Social  Wnr. 
\  9.  Commenceinentof  theSaored  War.  The  Phooians  adze  Delphi.  ,  JIO.  Suocesses 
of  the  Phooians.  J  11.  Philip  interferes  in  the  Wnr.  Conquers  ThaBs^y.  J  12.  Philip  . 
hi  Thrace.  Damosthenes.  4  18.  The  Olyntliian  War.  j  14.  Character  of  Fhooion. 
Fall  of  Olynlhns.  J  15.  Prograss  of  the  Sacred  War.  Embassy  to  Philip.  ^  16.  Cou- 
qnest  of  Phods  by  Pliilip.    Sentence  of  the  AmpliiotyODic  Council  on  the  Phocians. 

§  1.  The  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  have  formed  the  subject 
of  the  two  preceding  books,  am  now  about  to  produce  Iheir  natural  fruits ; 
and  in  tlie  present  book  we  sliall  have  to  relat«  the  downfall  of  lier  inde- 
pendence, and  her  subjugation  by  a  foreign  power.  We  have  lirSt  of  all 
seen  Sparta  exercising  a  sort  of  empire  of  opinion  over  the  other  Gredan 
states,  and  looked  up  to  by  them  with  willing  obedience  as  their  tradi- 
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tional  and  diosen  leader.  After  the  Peraiau  wars  Atteus  contests  the 
palm  with  her,  ajid,  through  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  becomes  vh-tually 
Hie  head  of  Greece  ia  material  power,  if  not  recognized  as  such  hy  tlie 
public  opinion  of  the  nation.  But  Sparta  and  most  of  llie  other  Greciaa 
states,  from  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  supremacy,  league  togettier  for  the 
pui'pose  of  crushing  Athens.  After  a  long  struggle,  Atliena  fiills  ijifo  the 
power  of  her  enemies ;,  and  Sparta  becomes  the  ruler  of  Greece,  The 
power  which  slie  has  thus  acquired,  she  exercises  with  harshness,  ci-uelty, 
and  corruption ;  her  own  allies  desert  her ;  and  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  slie  is  in  her  twrn,  not  only  deprived 
of  the  supremacy,  but  even  stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  own 
ancient  territory,  chiefly  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Tliebes.  For 
a  little  while  Thebes  becomes  the  predominant  state ;  but  she ,  owes  her 
position  solely  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  EpMneinoudas,  and  after  his 
death  sinks  down  to  her  former  level.  The  state  of  exhaustion  into  which 
Greece  had  been  thrown  by  these  protracted  intestine  dissensions  is  al- 
ready shown  by  her  having  condescended  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Persia,  and  to  make  her  hereditary  enemy  the  arbiter  of  her  quai'rels. 
Athens  alone,  during  the  comparative  state  of  tranc^uillity  afibivled  her 
through  the  mutual  disputes  of  lier  neighbors,  has  succeeded  m  rogaming 
some  portion  of  her  foi-mer  strength,  and  becomes  the  leading  power  in 
the  struggle  winch  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  Greece. 
This  new  danger  comes  from  an  obscure  Northern  state,  hitherto  ovei-- 
looked  and  despised,  and  considered  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  without 
the  pale  of  Grecian  civilization. 

§  2.  Macedonia — for  that  is  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking — ■ 
had  various  Ihnits  at  diflerent  times.  Properly,  however,  it  may  be  i-e- 
garded  as  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cumhunian  Moun- 
tains !  from  Elyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountMu  chain  called  Sear- 
dus  and  Bei-nus,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  also  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epeirus ;  from  Mtesia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  called 
Orbelus  and  Scomius ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river  Strymon. 
It  is  drained  by  three  rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  tlie  Lythas, 
and  the  Haliacmon ;  each  of  which  has  its  separate  valley,  formed  by  two 
mountain  ranges  running  sonilieastwai'ds  from  the  mountains  tliat  divide 
Illyria  and  Macedonia.  All  these  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tliermmc  Gulf.  The  ori^n  of  the  people  who  inhabited  this  tract  of  eoim- 
try  has  been  much  disputed.  The  Greeks  themselves  looked  upoa  them 
as  bai'baa-ians,  that  is,  as  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  Tliey  were  probably  an 
Illyrian  people,  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs,  as  weU  as 
of  the  languages,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early  Macedonians  and 
lOyrians,  seems  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  races. 

§  S,  But  though  the  Macedonians  were  not  Greeks,  their  sovereigns 
claimf>d  to  he  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  namely,  tiiiit  of  Temenus 
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of  Argos  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  I.  proved  his  Ai^ive  descent  pre- 
viously to  contending  at  the  Olympic  games.  Perdiccaa  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  foimder  of  the  monarchy ;  of  the  history  of  whieli,  how- 
ever, little  is  known  fill  tJie  reign  of  Amyntaa  L,  his  fifth  successor,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  PeisistraJidfe  at  Athens.  Under  Amyctas, 
who  submitted  to  the  sati-ap  Megabyzns,  Macedonia  became  subject  to 
Persia,  and  remaned  so  till  after  the  battle  of  Piataea.  The  reigns  pf  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  down  to  Pliilip  IL  present  little  that  ia  remarkable, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Archelaus  (b.  c,  413).  This  monai'cli  ef 
iecfed  much  for  Macedonia  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  by 
erecting  fortresses  to  check  the  incursions  of  his  barbarous  neighbors,  by 
constructing  roads,  and  by  endeavoring  to  diffuse  among  his  subjects  a 
tjiate  for  literature  and  art«  He  transferred  bis  residence  from  JEgoi  to 
Pella,  which  thus  became  the  capital,  and  be  employed  Zeuxis  to  adorn 
his  palace  there  with  paintings.  He  entertained  many  literary  men  at  his 
court ;  such  as  Agathon  and  Euripides,  the  latter  of  whom  ended  Ms  ^ays 
at  Fella.  Archelaus  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  399,  and  the  crown  de- 
volved «pon  Amyntaa  IL,  a  representative  of  the  ancient  line.  Amyntas 
left  three  sons :  Alexander  11.,  who  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  AJorites ; 
Perdiccas  IIL,  who  recovered  his  brotlier's  throne  by  slaying  Ptolemy> 
Mid  who  fell  in  battle  against  die  Ulyrians ;  and  lastly,  tlie  celebrated 
Plulip,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak. 

§  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  youthful  Philip  was  one 
of  the  hostages  delivered  to  the  Thebana  as  security  for  the  peace  effected 
by  Pelopidag.  His  residence  at  Thebes  gave  him  some  tincture  of  Gre- 
dan  philosophy  and  literature.  It  seems  probable  that  he  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  Plato ;  and  he  undoubtedly  acquired  that  command 
over  the  Greek  language  which  put  him  on  a  level  witli  the  best  orators 
of  the  day.  But  the  most  important  lesson  which  he  learned  at  Thebes 
was  the  art  of  war,  with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by  Epamei- 
nondas.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  residence,  moreover,  Thebes  was  the 
centre  of  political  interest,  and  he  must  accordmgly  have  had  opportunities 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  views  and  policy  of  the  various 
Grecian  powers.  The  genius  and  character  of  Philip  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  derive  advantage  from  these  opportunities.  He  bad  great  natiu-al " 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  so  as  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  men  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  •  His  boundless  ambition 
was  seconded  by  an  iron  will,  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and  no  repulse 
dishearten;  and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  project,  be  pursued  it  with 
untiring  and  resistless  enei^.  His  handsome  person,  spontaneous  elo- 
quence, and  apparently  fi-ank  deportment  were  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes ;  whilst  under  these  seducing  quaUties 
lurked  no  inconvenient  morality  to  stand  between  his  desires  and  their 
gratification.     Corruption  was  his  instrument  as  frequently  as  force;  and 
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it  was  one  of  liis  favorite  boaats,  fliat  he  had  taken  more  towns  with  silver 
tlian  with  iron.*  Tot  wliea  force  was  necessary  no  man  could  wield  it 
better ;  for  with  the  skill  of  a  general  he  united  a  robustness  of  constitution 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  ail  tke  hardships  of  a  campaign  as  well  as  the 
meanest  soldier. 

§  5.  Sneh  was  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenly-three  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia  (b.  c.  359)-  It  had  probably  been  intrusted  to 
him  when  his  brother  Perdiccas  set  out  on  the  expedition  against  the  II- 
lyimns  in  which  he  fell ;  and  after  that  event  he  became  the  guardian  of 
his  brother's  infant  eon.  This  minority  induced  two  pretenders  to  claim 
the  CTOwn :  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Thi-ace ;  and 
Ai^us,  whose  claims  i^ere  backed  by  the  Athenians  with  a  force  of  three 
tliousand  hoplites,  because  he  had  engaged  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
Amphipolis.  But  by  his'  promises  and"  address  Philip  contrived  to  propi- 
tiate both  the  king  of  Thrace  and  the  Atlieniaiis  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
made  the  same  offers  as  Argseus  had  done.  The  two  pretenders,  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  supporters,  were  easily  got  rid  of,  and  Philip  was 
left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arras  ag^nst  the  Pfeonians  and  Illyrians,  who 
■were  tlireatening  Macedonia  with  invasion.  The  former  people  were 
easily  subdued,  and  Philip  then  marched  agmnst  the  Illyrians  with  a 
foi-ee  of  ten  thousand  men.  He  was  met  by  Bai-dyhs,  the  aged  chief  of-t' 
Illyria,  with  au  army  of  about  the  same  strength.  This  was  the  fiiit 
important  engagement  fought  by  Philip.  He  displayed  in  it  the  military 
skill  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  of  Epameinondas,  and,  like  that 
commander,  gained  the  victory  by  concentrating  his  forces  on  one  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Ulyrian  aimy  were  destroyed ; 
and  they  were  consequently  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally,  and  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Pliihp  the  principal  mountain  passes  between  the 
two  countries.  It  was  after  these  victories  tiiat  Philip  seems  to  have 
deposed  liis  nephew,  and  to  have  assumed  the  crown  of  Macedon.  This 
revolution,  however,  was  unattended  with  harshness  or  cruelty.  Philip 
continued  to  bring  up  his  nephew  at  court,  and  ultimately  gave  liiin  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

§  6.  It  was  natural  that  success  acquired  with  so  much  ease  should 
prompt  a  youthful  and  ambitious  monarch  to  further  undertakings.  In 
anticipation  of  future  conquests  he  devoted  ^e  greatest  attention  to  tlie 
training  and  diseiplme  of  liis  army.  It  was  in  his  Elyrian  wars  that  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  fer-femed  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  military  innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army.    "We  have  already  noticed  certain  bodies  of  this  description  at 
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Ai-gos  aiitl  Tliebea.  Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  on  foot  the 
ten  thonsand  men  which  he  had  employed  against  the  Bljiians ;  and  this 
standing  force  was  gradually  enlarged  to  donble  the  number.  Among  the 
soldiers  discipline  v/os  preserved  by  the  severest  punishments.  Tims  we 
hear  of  a  youth  of  noble  birth  being  scoui^ed  for  leaving  the  ranks  to  get 
a  draught  of  wine  at  a  tavern ;  and  of  another,  who,  though  a  favorite  at 
-  court,  was  put  to  deatli  for  a  similar  offence,  aggravated  by  a  br«ich  of 
positive  orders. 

§  7.  Philip's  views  were  now  turned  towards  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
his  dprainions,  where  his  interests  clashed  with  those'  of  tlie  Athenians. 
A  few  years  before,  the  Athenians  had  made  various  wnavailing  attempts 
to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis,  once  the,  jewel  of  their  empire,  but 
which  they  had  never  recovered  since  its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  rendei'ed  it  also  valuable  to  Macedonia,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
port,  but  aa  opening  a  passage  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthiaus  were  like- 
wise ansious  to  earoH  Amphipolis  as  a  member  of  tlieir  confederacy,  and 
accordingly  proposed  to  the  Atlieniana  to  form  aa  allianee  for  the  purpose- 
of  defending  Amphipolis  agMiist  their  mutual  enemy.  An  alliance  be- 
tween these  two  powerful  states  would  have  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  Plulip's  viewss  and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  this  coalition.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Phihp's  skill 
and  duplicity  in  negotiation.  By  secretly  promising  the  Athenians  that 
he  would  put  Amphipolis  info  their  hands,  if  they  would  give  him 
possession  of  Pydna,  he  induced  them  to  reject  the  overtures  of  the 
OlynthjarjS!  and  by  ceding  to  the  latter  the  town  of  Antliemus,  he 
bought  off  their  opposition.  He  now  laid  siege  to  Ahiplnpolia,  which, 
bemg  thus  left  unsuded,  fell  mto  his  hands  (b.  c.  358).  He  then  forth- 
with marched  against  Pydna,  which  surrendered  to  hims  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  the  Athenians  who  had  put  him  in  possession  of 
this  town,  he  rePased  to  ^ve  np  Amphipolis  fo  them. 

Philip  had  now  just  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
accordingly  it  was  his  policy  to  com-t  the  fever  of  the  Olynthians,  and  to 
prevent  them  fi-om  renewing  their  negotiations  with  the  Athenians.  In 
oi-der  to  separate  them  more  effectually,  he  assisted  the  Olynthians  in 
recovering  Potidsea,  whidi  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  confederacy, 
but  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  capture  of  the  town, 
he  handed  it  over  to  the  Olynthians ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  treated  the 
Athenian  garrison  with  kindness,  and  allowed  them  to  return  home  in 
safely.  Plutarch  relates  that  the  capture  of  Potidtea  was  accompanied 
wiili  three  other  fortunate  events  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  namely,  the  prize 
gwned  by  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  victory  of  his  general, 
Pannenio,  over  the  Illyrians,  and  tlie  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.  These 
events  happened  in  B.  c.  356. 
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Philip  now  crossed  the  Strymon,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  lay  Pan- 
ga3us,  a  range  of  mountains  abounding  in  gohl  mines,  Pangreus  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  Thracians,  but  had  somciimes  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  of  tlie  Thaslans ;  and  at  this  lirae  was 
held  by  the  latter  people.  Philip  conquered  the  district^  and  founded 
there  a  new  town  called  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thasian  town 
of  Crenides.  By  improved  methods  of  worlting  the  mmes  he  made  fbem 
yield  an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand  ttdents,  nearly  £250,000. 
But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  military  post  that  Philippi  was  valuable  to  him, 
and  as  a  means  of  pushmg  his  conqaesta  farther  eastwards ;  for  which, 
however,  he  was  not  at  present  prepared. 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  Athens  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  allies,  which 
has  been  called  the.  Social  War;  and  which  was,  perhaps,  the  jpasoa  why 
she  was  obliged  to  look  quietly  on  whilst  Philip  was  thus  aggrandizing 
himself  at  her  expense.  This  war  Bi-oke  out  in  b.  c.  368.  The  chief 
causes  of  it  seem  to  have  been  tlie  contributions  levied  upon  tlie.allies  by 
*^eAtlie*!ise,-i5.^!iera|-St.  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  dera- 
chies,  which  the  A&enians  had  formally  renounced  when  they  were  be^- 
uing  ta.reconstruct  theii-  empire.  However  this  may  be,  a  coalition  was 
formed  agiunst  Athens,  of  which  eitlier  Byzantium  or  Rhodes  was  the 
head,  and  which  was  soon  joined  by  Chios,  Cos,  and  other  phices.  The 
insurgents  were  also  assisted  by  the  Cailan  prince,"  Mausolus.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  order  to  quell  this  insurrection  waa  to 
attack, .  Chios  with  sixty  triremes,  under  Chares  and  Chabi-iaa.  The 
expedition  proved  unsuccessiul. "  Chahrias  was  slain  whilst  gallantly 
leading  the  way  into  the  harbor  of  Chios,  and  the  armament  was  al- 
together defeated.  We  next  find  Timotheus  and  IpMcrates  employed  in 
this  war  in  conjunction  with  Chares :  but  the  details  recoi-ded  of  it  are 
obscure,  and  some,times  contradictory.  Chares  got  rid  of  his  two  colleagues 
on  a  charge  of  failing  to  support  him  in  a  battle.  On  this  indictment  they 
were  subsequently  tried,  when  Iphicrates  was  acquitted;  but  Tunotheus  > 
was  condemned,  and  retired  to  Chailds,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died, 
Athens  thus  lost  her  best  commandei-s  j  and  Chares,  havmg  obtained  the 
sole  command,  entered  the  service  of  tlie  satrap  Arlabaaue,  who  had  re- 
volted against  Artaxerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lai^e  sum,  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  men.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  reducing 
the  refi-actory  allies  to  obedience ;  and  when  Artaserxes  threatened  to 
support  them  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  shipaj  tlie  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  which  secured  llie  mde- 
pendence  of  the  more  important  allies  (b.  c.  335).  The  Athenians  only 
succeeded  in  relaining  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  islands,  ^d  their 
revenue  fi-om  (hem  was  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of  forty-five  talents. 
§  9.  The  Social  War  tended  still  further  to  exhaust  the  Grecian  states, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Philip's  progress  to  the  supremacy.     Another 
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war,  wliicli  had  been  raging  during  the  same  iJme,  produced  the  same 
result  even  to  a  greater  extent.  Tiiis  was  the  Sacred  War,  wMdi  broke 
out  between  Thebes  and  Phoois  in  the  same  year  as  the  Social  War 
(b.  c.  357),  An  ill  feeling  had  long  subsisted  between  those  two  countries. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  Phocians  had  joined  the  Thebiui  alliance. 
In  the  last  campaign  of  Epameiuondaa  in  the  Peloponnesus,  they  positive- 
ly refused  their  assistance ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  leader,  they  seem 
to  have  committed  some  'actual  hostilities  against  Eosolia.  The  Thebans 
now  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Phocians,  and  ac- 
cordingly induced  this  bodylo  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Phocians, 
because  they  had  culiivated  a  portion  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain,  which, 
after  the  first  sacred  war,  had  be^n  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,* 
and  was  to  lie  waste  for  ever,  J  The'  Pbodans  pleaded  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  would  ruin  them ;  but  instead  of  listening  to  their 
remonstrances,  the  Amphictyons  doubled  tlie  amount,  and  threatened, 
in  case  of  their  contmued  refusal,  to  reduce  them  ta  the  condition 
of  serfe.  Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the  Phocians  resolved  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with,  which  they  had  been  branded,  by  seizing  the  veiy 
temple  of  Delphi  itself,  to  the  possession  of  which  they  asserted  an 
ancient  rigiif,  founded  on  a  verse  in  Homer,  in  which  the  "  rocky  Pytho  " 
was  reckoned  among  the  Phocian  towns-t  If  they  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  temple,  not  only  would  all  its  treasures  be  at  their  command, 
but  they  would  even  be  able  to  dictate  the  responses  of  the  oracle. 
The  leader  and  counsellor  of  this  enterprise  was  Philomelus,  who, 
with  a  force  of  no  more  than  two  thousand  men,  sui-prised  and  took 
Delphi.  The  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
temple,  wei-e  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss.  Being  now  master  of  the 
temple,  Philomelas  destroyed  the  records  containing  the  sentence  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  appealed  to  all  Greece  against  its  injustice.  At  first, 
however,  he  carefully  abstained  from  touching  the  sacred  treasure ;  but  he 
levied  large  sums  on  the  private  property  of  the  Delphians.  He  then 
fortified  the  temple  afresh ;  and,  having  hired  more  mercenaries,  wluch 
swelled  his  force  to  five  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Locrian  territory. 
After  some  petty  skirmishes,  the  Locrians  were  finally  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle ;  whereupon  they  applied  to  the  Tliebans  for  assistance. 

§  10.  Meanwiule,  Philomelus,  being '  master  of  the  oracle,  extorted  a 
decree  from  tlie  priestess  sanctioning  all  that  he  had  done;  and  sent 
envoys  to  the  prmdpal  Grecian  cities,  including  Thebes,  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  treasures  of  Delphi  were  untouched. 
The  envoys  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but 
from  Thebes  they   were  repnlsed  with  threats.    There,  however,   the 
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application  of  tlie  Locrians  met  with  a  ready  aequiesence ;  and  messages 
were  sent,  by  the  Tliebans  to  stir  up  the  Thesstdians  and  all  the  Northern 
tribes  which  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonie  Council.  The  l^^iaasnow 
saw  themselves  threatened  by  a  powerful  combination,  whilst  from  Athens, 
weakened  by  the  Social  War,  and  from  Spai-ta,  hampered  by  Megalopolis 
fmd  Measene,  they  could  expect  but  little  aid.  In  tliis  Emergency  Ehilo- 
melus  threw  off  the  scruples  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  '.and  an- 
nounced that  the  sacred  Ireasui-es  should  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  mercenaries.  Crowds  of  adventurers  now  flocked  on  all  sides  " 
to  his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  often  thousand 
men.  With  these  he  again  invaded  Locris,  and  defeated  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Thebans  obtained  hu'ge 
reuiforcements,  and,  having  become  manifestly  the  strongest,  put  to  death 
all  Phocian  prisoners,  as  being  guilty  i.f  sacrilege.  ,  The  war  thus  assumed 
the  most  barbarous  character,  and  the  Phocians,  by  way  of  self-preser- 
vation, were  obliged  to  retaUate.  The  details  of  the  slru^lte  are  "not 
accurately  known,  but  it  appears  that  a  great  battle  was  at  length  foughl, 
in  which  the  Phocians  were  defeated  and  Philomelus  killed.'  The  victoiy, 
however,  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  the 
Thebans  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi,  and  they  subsequently  returned 
home. 

Onomarchus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Philomelus  in  the  commfmd,. 
»iarried  on  the  war  with  vigor  and  success.  He  reduced  both  the  West- 
em  and  Eastern  Locrians,  as  well  as  the  little  state  of  Doris.  He  then 
mvaded  Bteoiia,  captured  Orchomenus,  and  laid  siege  to  Chseronea ;  wliich, 
however,  the  Thebans  compeUed  him  fo  raise,  and  drove  him  back  with 
some  loss  into  Phoeis. 

§  n.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Sacred  War  when  Philip  first  began  fo 
interfere  in  it.  It  was  only,  however,  through  his  previous  conquests  ia. 
Thessaly  that  he  was  enabled  fo  do  so.  Even  before  he  coufd  enter  that 
country  he  had  to  reduce  the  town  of  Meth5n6,  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  Thessalian  frontier!  and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  tliat  he 
lost  his  eye  by  an  arrow.  After  the  capture  of  Methong,  his  road  lay 
open  into  Theasaly ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Aleuad^  of  Larissa,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
of  Pherse,  he  undertook  an  expedition  agmnst  that  stale.  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  despatched  through  the  machinations  of  his  wife  Thebe,  who 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  her  three  half-brothers.  These  subse- 
quently ascended  the  throne,  and  exercised  a  tyranny  as  harsh  as  that  of 
their  predecessor.  Pherfe,;  it  seems,  had  shown  some  disposiUon  to  assist 
the  Phocians ;  and  wKen  Onomarchus  heard  that  Philip  was  inarching 
against  it,  he  sent  his  brother,  Phayllus,  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
men,  fo  its  assistance.  Phihp  defeated  PhayBus,  but  was  subsequently 
routed  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  Onomarchus  in  person.     The  latter 
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then  turned  his  ai'ms  against  Coronea,  whict  he  reduced  ;  but  the  news 
fliat  Philip  had  re-entered  Thessalj,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
soon  compelled  him  again  to  mai-ch  thither.  Philip  now  aasumed  the 
character  of  a  champion  of  &8  Delphic  god,  and  made  hia  soldiers  weai- 
wreaths  of  laurel,  plucked  in  the  groves  of  Tempe.  Onomarohua  was  at 
the  head  of  about  an  equal  number  of  men  :  but  in  the  encounter  wliich 
ensued,  apparently  near  the  Gulf  of  PagasEe,  he  was  slain,  and  his  ai-my 
totally  defeated  (b.  c.  352).  This  victory  made  Philip  master  of  Thessaly, 
He  now  directed  hiamai-ch  southwai-ds  with  the  view  of  subduing  the 
Phociana  ;  but  Upon  reaching  Tliermopjise,  he  found  the  pass  guai-ded  by 
a  ati-ong  Athenian  force,'  and  was  compelled,  or  considered  it  more  pru- 
_dent,  to  retreat 

§  12.  After  his  return  from  Thessaly,  Philip's  vieivs  were  directed  to- 
wards Thrace  and  the  Chersonese  ;  but  he  first  earned  his  arms  so  far  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  country,  that  the  Athenisms  could  learn  nothmg  ofhis 
movements.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Demosthenes  stepped  forwards 
as  the  proclaimed  opponent  of  Pliilip,  and  delivered  the  first  of  tiiose  cel- 
ebrated orations  which  from  their  subject  have  been  called  "the  Philip- 
pics." Since  the  eslablishment  of  democracy  at  Athens,  a  certain  degree 
of  ability  in  public  speaking  was  indispensable  to  a  public  man.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens  had,  like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  been 
statesmen  and  warriors,  as  well  as  orators.  But.  the  great  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  aa  well  as  in  the  art  of  war,  since  the  improved  tac- 
tics introduced  by  Epameinondas,  liad  now  almost  completely  separated 
the  professions  of  the  orator,  and  the  soldier.  Phocion,  the  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  combined  the  provinces  of  the  two. 
The  eiUB  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidious.  They  delighted  in  dis- 
plays of  oratorical  skill;  and  it  ivas  this  period  which  produced  those 
speakers  who  have  been  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  the  Attic  orators." 
Demosthenes,  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  was  born  in  b.  c.  382-381. 
Having  lost  hla  father  at  tlie  early  age  of  seven,  his  guardians  abused 
their  trust,  and  de&auded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  Ma  patem^  inherit- 
ance. This  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  the  causes  wiiich  tended  to 
make  him  an  orator.  Demostlienes(  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  per- 
ceived with  indignation  the  conduct  of  his  guardians,  for  which  he  resolved 
to  msdie  them  answerable  when  the  proper  opportunity  should  Mrive,  by 
accusing  them  himself  before  the  dicastery.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily 
frame,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  caused  him 
to  devote  himself  with  all  the  more  ai-dor  to  intellectual  pursuits.  He 
placed  himself  imder  the  tuition  of  Isfeua,  who  then  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate  ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  a  competent  degree  of 
skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guardians,  and  appears  to  have  i-e- 
■eovered  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate.  This  success  encouraged  him 
ito  spealc  in  ihn  public  assembly;  but  Lis  first  attempt  proved  a  failure 
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aiid  lie  retired  from  the  beraa  amidst  the  Wotbigs  cmd  laugKtei-  of  Hie  dt- 
izens.  The  more  judicious  and  candid  among  his  auditors  perceived,  how- 
ever, marks  of  genius  in  his  speech,  and  i-ightly  attribtitod  his  failure  to 
timidity  and  want  of  due  preparation.  Eunomus,  on  aged  citizen,  who 
met  him  wandering  about  the  Peii'ieus  ia  a  state  of  dejection  at  his  ili-suc- 
ces3,  bade  him  take  courage  and  persevere.  "  ToKr  maStei-  of  speaking," 
said  he,  "  very  much  resembles  that .  of  Pericles ;  you  fail  only  through 
want  of  confidence.  Ton  are  too  much  disheai-tened  by  the  tumult  of  a 
popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  any  pains  even  to  acquire  that 
strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  for  the  bema."  Stnick  and  encouraged 
by  these  remarks,  Demosthenes  withdrew  awhile  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  perseveringly  to  remedy  bis  defects.  They  wei-e  such  as 
might  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  practice,  and  consisted  cldefly  of  a 
weak  voice,  imperfect  ai-ticulatiou,  and  ungraccfiil  and  inappropriate  action. 
He  derived  much  assistance  from  Satyi'us,  the  actor,  who  esereised  him 
in  reciting  passages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  He  studied  the  beat 
rhetorical  treatises  and  orations,  and  is  said  to  have  copied  the  work  of 
Thucydides  with  his  oito  hand  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  He  shot  him- 
self up  for  two  or  three  months  together  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  ia 
order  to  practise  composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  bs  well  sup- 
posed that  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  attention  to  the  laws  of 
Athena  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  His  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
success ;  and  he,  who  on  the  first  ^tempt  had  descended  from  the  bema 
amid  the  ridicule  of  the  crowd,  became  a$  last  the  moat  perfect  orator  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

§  13.  Demosthenes  had  established  himself  as  a  public  speaker  before 
the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  ;  but  it  ia  diicfly  in  connection  with 
PhOip  that  we  are  to  view  Iiim  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  aa  orator. 
Philip  had  shoivn  his  ambition  by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly,  and  by  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sacred  War ;  and  Demosthenes  now  begaa  to 
regard  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  In  his 
firet  "  Philippic,"  Demosthenes  tried  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energedc 
measures  against  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  his  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions produced  little  effect,  for  the  Athenians  were  no  bager  diathiguished 
by  the  aame  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  characterized  tiiem  in  the'  days 
of  theh  supremacy.  It  is  true  they  were  roused  to  momentary  action,  to- 
wards the  end  of  b.  c.  -352,  by  tlie  news  that  Philip  was  besiegmg  the 
fortress  of  Hei-iemn  on  the  Propontis ;  but  the  armament  which  they 
voted,  upon  i-eceiving  the  news,  did  not  stul  fill  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  351, 
and  then  on  a  reduced  scale,  under  the  command  of  Oharidemus.  For  the 
next  two  years  no  hnportant  step  was  taken  to  curb  the  growing  power  of 
Philip;  and  it  was  the  danger  of  Olynthus  which  first  induced  the  Athe- 
nians to  prosecute  the  war  with  a  little  more  energy. 

In  350  B.  c,  Philip  having  captured  a  town  m  Chalcidice,  Olynthus 
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began  to  tremljle  for  lier  own  safety,  and  sent  envoys  io  Athens  to  crave 
assistance.  Olymthus  was  still  at  tlie  liead  of  thirty-two  Greek  towns,  and 
the  confederacy  was  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Philip.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  tliat  Demosthenes  delivered  his  three  Olynthia*  orations, 
in  which  he  warmly  advocated  Mi  alliance  with  OJynthus. 

§  14.  Demostlieaes  was  opiwsed  by  a  strong  party,  with  which  Phocion 
commonly  acted.  Phodon  is  one  of  the  most  singular  aad  ori^nal  char- 
acters ill  Grecian  history.  HatuvaUy  simple,,  upright,  and  benevolent,  liis 
manners  were  nevei-Uieless  often  rendered  repulsive  by  a  tinge  of  misan- 
antliropy  and  cynicism.  He  viewed  the  multitude  and  their  affeira  with  a, 
scorn  which  he  was,  at  no  pauia  to  disguise  ;  receiving  Iteir  anger  with 
indifference,  and  tlieir  praises  with  contempt.-  When  a.  response  from 
Delphi  lannounced  to  the  Athenians  that,  though  they  were  themselves 
unanimous,  there  was  one  man  who  dissented  from  them,  Phocion  stepped 
forwards,  and  saii :  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  to  seek  for  this  re- 
fractory dtizen  ;  —  I  am  he,  and  I  like  nothing  Uiat  you  do."  On  another 
occasion,  wlien  one  of  his  speeches  was  received  witli  general  applause,  he 
turned  round  to  his  friends,  and  inquired :  "  Have  I  said  anything  bad  ?  " 
Phodon's  whole  art  of  oi-atory  consisted  in  condensing  his  speeches  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  ivithout  any  attention  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  periods  or  the  grace  of  his  language.  Tet  their  terse  and  homely 
vigor  was  often  heightened  by  a  sort  of  dry  humor,  which  produced  more, 
effect  than  the  most  studied  efforts  of  oratory.  "What,  at  your  medita- 
tions, Phocion?"  inquired  &  friend,  who  pei-ceived  him  wrapt  np  in 
thought.  '•  Yes,"  he  rephed,  « I  am  considering  whether  I  can  shoi-ten 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  His  known  probity  also  gave  him 
weight  with  the  assembly.  He  was  the  only  statesman  of  whom  Demos- 
thenes stood  in  awe ;  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  Phocion  rose, 
"  Here  comes  tlie  pnmer  of  my  periods."  But  Phoeion's  desponding 
views,  and  his  mistrust  of  the  Athenian  people,  made  him  an  ill  sfatesmMi 
at  a  period  wliich  demanded  the  most  active  patriotism.  He  doubtless 
injured  his  country  by  contributing  to  check  the  more  enlarged  and 
patriotic  views  of  Demosthenes ;  and  though  his  oiva  conduct  ivas  pure 
and  disiuterested,  he  unintentionally  threw  his  weight  on  the  side  of  those 
who,  hke  Demades  and  others,  were  actuated  by  tlie  basest  motiTes. 
This  division  of  opinion  rendered  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
aid  of  the  Olynthians  languid  and  desultoiy.  Town  after  town  of  the 
confedei-acy  fell  before  Philip  ;  and  m  b.  c.  348,  or  early  m  347,  he  laid 
siege  to  Olyuthus  itself.  The  dty  was  Tigorously  defended;  but  Philip  at 
length  gained  admission  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  Euthy- 
crates,  two  of  the  leading  men,  when  he  razed  it  to  the  ground  and  sold 
the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  whole  of  the  Chalddian  penmsula  thus 
became  a  Macedonian  province.  Philip  celebrated  his  triumph  at  Dium, 
a  town  on  the  borders  of  Tliessaly ;  where,  oq  the  occasion  of  a  "festival  to 
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the  Musea,  instituted  by  Archekus,  he  amused  the  people  with  banquets, 
gaaiea,  and  theafi-ical  entertainments. 

^  §  15.  The  prospects  of  Athens  now  became  alarming.     Her  posses- 
sions#i  the  Chei-sonese  were  threatened,  as  well  as  tlie  freedom  of  the 
Greek  towns  upon  the  HeUespont.     At  this  juncture  Demosthenes  en- 
deavoi-ed  to  persuade  tlie  Afheuiaus  to  organize  a  confederacy  among  the 
Grecian  states  for  the  purpose  of  ari-esting  a  power  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  Hberty  of  all ;  and  in  this  he  \ms  seconded  by  some  of  those 
politicians  who  usually  opposed  him.     But  tlioiigh  steps  were  taken  to- 
wai-ds  this  object,  the  attempt  entirely  failed.      The  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  next  directed  towai-ds  a  reconciliation  with  Tliebes.     The 
progress  of  the  StMired  War,  to  which  we  must  now  briefly  revert,  seemed 
favorable  to  such  a  project.    Alter  the  dealli  of  Onomarebiis,  his  brother 
Phayllus  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Phodans ;  and  as  the  sacred 
treasure  was  still  unexhausted,  he  succeeded  in  obtMning  lai^e  reinforce- 
ments of  troops.     The  Spartans  sent  one  thousand  men ;   the  Achsans  . 
two  thousand;  the  AfJienians  five  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse 
under  Nausides.     With  tliese  forces   Phayllus  undertook  a  successful 
invasion  of  Bceotia ;  and  ailerwards  attacked  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians, 
and  took  all  their  towns  except  Naryje.     But  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Phayllus  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Mnaaeas, 
guardiaa  of  Phal»cus,  the  youthful  soii  of  Onomarchus.     Mnaseas,  how- 
ever, was  soon  slain,  and  Phalsecus  himself  then  assumed  the  command. 
Under  him  the  war  was  continued  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans, 
but  witliout  any  decisive  success  on  either  side;     The  treasui-es  of  Delplii 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  war  was  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  burdensome  to  the  Thebans.     It  was  at  this 
juncture  th^  tlie  Atlienians,  as  before  hinted,  were  contemplating  a  peace 
with  Thebes ;  nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that  one  might  be  concluded, 
not  only  between  those  two  cities,  but  among  the  Grecian  slates  generally. 
It  seems  to  have  been  this  aspect  of  affairs  that  mduced  Philip  to  make 
several  indirect  overtures  to  the  Athenians  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  847. 
In  spite  of  Subsidies  frem  Delphi  the  wai-  had  been  very  pnemas  to  them, 
and  they  received  these  advances  with  joy,  yet  not  without  suspicion,  as 
they  were  quite  unable  to  divine  Philip's  motives  for  makmg  them.     On 
the  motion  of  Phiioci-ates,  howeveir,  it  was  decreed  that  fen  ambassadors 
should  be  despatched  to  Philip's  court.     Pliiloerates  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  among  the  rest  were  the  rival  orators,  Demostbenes 
and  iEschmes,   and  the  actor  Aristodemus.     We  have;  however,  no 
particulars  on  which  we  can  rely  respecting  this  embassy. '  All  that  we 
can  gi^ther  in  relation  to  it  is  from  the  personal  i-ecriminations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  ^schines,  and  we  can  only  infer  on  the  whole  that  it  was  a 
miserable  failure.     Philip  seems  to  have  bribed  some  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  have  cajoled  the  rest  by  his  hospitable  banquets  and  his  winnmg 
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and  condescending  mannera.  NotJiing  decisive  was  done  respecting  Am- 
pliipolis  01-  tlie  Pliodans ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  leani,  the  whole  fruils  of 
the  embassy  were  some  vague  pi-omises  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  respect 
the  AtJienian  possessions  in  Tlirace.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Phi&wrates 
and  his  colleagues,  Afi4ipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus,  three  of  Philip's 
most  distinguished  generals  sind  statesmen,  came  on  a  mission  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Demosthenes.  The  basis  of  a.  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  seems  now  to  have  been  aii-anged,  in  which  Philip 
dictated  Ms  own  temis.  Another  embassy,  consisting  probably  of  the 
foimer  ten,  was  appointed  to  procure  tlie  ratification  of  tills  treaty  by 
Philip ;  and  on  tlie  news  tiiat  he  was  invading  the  dommions  of  Kerso- 
bleptea,*  they  were  dii'ected  to  hasten  their  departure,  and  to  seek  tliafc 
monai-ch  in  whatcvei-  cjunrter  he  might  be.  With  tliis  view  they  pro- 
ceeded 10  the  port  of  Oreus  in  Eubcea ;  but  instead  of  following  the  advice 
of  Demosthenes,  and  embai'king  for  the  Hellespont,  wliich  tliey  might 
have  reached  in  tvro  or  thi'oe  days,  they  wasted  some  time  at  that  place, 
and  tlien  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Pella :  hence  they  did  not 
reach  that  city  till  upwards  of  thi-ee  weeks  after  quitting  Athens.  Here 
they  met  ambassador  from  other  states  concerned  in  the  pi-ogress  of  the 
Saci-ed  "ffai-,  as  Thebes,  Phods,  Sparta,  and  Thessaly ;  but  Philip  was 
stiH  in  Thrace,  and  they  had  to  wait  a  month  for  liis  i-eturn.  Even  when 
he  arrived  at  Pella,  he  delayed  tiie  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
persuaded. tlie  ambassador  to  accompany  him  on  his  march  to  Pheras  m 
Thessaly,  under  pretence  that  he  desired  their  mediation  between  the 
Pharsalians  and  Halusj  though  his  real  motive  undoubtedly  was  to  gain 
time  for  invading  Phocis.  He  at  length  swore  to  the  treaty  in  Pher^  ^, 
but  the  Phociana  were  expressly  excluded  from  it. 

§  16.  Scarcely  ImA  the  Atlienian  ambassadors  returned  home,  when 
Philip  began  his  march  towards  Thei-mopylse.  Demosthenes,  on  his 
return,  protested  against  the  acts  of  his  coUeagues,  and  his  representations 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  honored  with  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks.  The  main  chai^  which  he  brought  agwnst  his  colleagues, 
and  agmnst  Jischines  in  particular,  ivas  that  of  havmg  deluded  the  people 
with  ftilse  hopes  respecting  Philip's  views  towards  Atliens.  But  the 
opposite  party  had  possession  of  the  popuhir  ear.  Not  on^  was  nothing 
done  for  the  Phodane,  but  a  decree  was  even  passed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  Atliens  to  Philip,  and  to  declai-e  that,  unless  Delphi  was.  de- 
livered up  by  tlie  Phocians  to  the  Amphictyons, ,  the  Athenians  would 
help  to  enfoi-ce  that  step.  The  ambassadors  were  again  directed  to  carry 
this  decree  to  Philip ;  but  Demosthenes  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that 
he  refused  to  go,  and  ^schines  also  decUned,  on  the  plea  of  iU-health. 

The  Phocians  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  PliiEp.    As  soon  as  the  king 


*  Kerscjbleptes  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  an  ally  of  the  Athenians.  -  Ed. 
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hail  passed  the  strdts  of  Thermopylte,  Phalfeens  secured  his  own  safety 
by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
into  the  Peloponnesus  with  eight  thousand  merceuai-ies.  Whea  Philip 
entered  Phocis,  all  its  towns  surrendered  imconditiolially  at  his  approach. 
Philip  then  occupied  Delphi,  where  he  assembled  the  Ampiiictyoas  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  sacrilege 
committed  there.  The  Council  decreed  that  all  the  dties  of  Phocis, 
except  AbfB,  should  be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  scattered  into 
villages  containing  not  n^ore  than  fifty  houses  each ;  and  that  they  should 
replace  by  yearly  payments  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  estiroated  at  the 
enorinous  sum  of  ten  thousand  talente,  or  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  ■  Sparta  was  deprived  of  her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  priv- 
ileges; the  two  votes  in  the  Council  possessed  by  the  Phociaas  were 
fTEOisferred  io  the  kings  of  Macedonia ;  and  Philip  was  to  share  with  the 
^hebans  and  Thessalians  the  Iioaor  of  presiding  at  the  Pjlhian  games. 
These  were  no  slight  priviJeges  gained  by  Philip.  A  seat  m  the  Amphic- 
tyonic Oauncil  recognized  hun  at  once  as  a  Grecian  power,  and  would 
afford  him  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  affinrg  of  Greece.  Thebes  i-e- 
eovered  flie  places  which  she  had  lost  in  Efeotia.  Such  was  tlie  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War  (b.  c.  346), 
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i,  1.  Besults  of  flie  Sacred  War.  i  2.  Macedonian  Embassy  to  Afhons,  Second  Philippic 
5  3.  Philip's  Espedition  into  Thrace.  ^  i.  Third  PhiUjijiio.  Progress  of  Philip.  Siege 
of  Perintlras.  ?  6.  Phooion's  Suooesses  in  EabcBa.  ^  6.  Declaration  of  War  between 
Athens  and  Maccdon.  Fhocico  compels  Philip  to  evacuate  the  Chersonese.  ^  7.  Charge 
of  Sacrilege  against  the  Araphisaiana.  §  B.  Philip  appointed  General  by  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  to  oondnct  the  War  against  Amphissa.  4  B,  He  Boizffl  Elatea.  League  between 
Athens  and  Thebea.  MO-  Battle  of  Ch^ronea.  ^1.  Philip's  extravagant  Joy  for  his 
Victory.  ^2.  Congress  at  Corinth.  Philip's  Progress  through  the  Peloponnesus.  U8. 
Philip's  Domestic  Qiiarrels.  J  U.  PreparaHona  for  the  Peraan  Expedition.  ^16.  Assassi- 
iiaUon  of  Philip. 

§  1.  The  result  of  the  Sacred  War  rendered  Macedon  the  leading  state 
ia  Greece.  Philip  at  once  acquired  by  it  military  glory,  a  reputation  for 
piety,  and  an  accession  of  power.  His  ambitious  designs,  were  now  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  eyes  of  the  blindest  among  the  Athenians 
were  at  last  opened;  the  promoters  of  the  peace  wliioh  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Philip  incurred  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  people  ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  Demosthenes  rose  higher  tlian  ever  in  public  favor. 
They  showed  their  resentment  against  Philip  by  omitting  to  send  their 
usual  deputation  to  the  Pythian  games  at  which  tbe  Macedonian  monarch 


it  was  either  this  omission,  or  the  miwillingness  of  the  Athenians  to 
acknowledge  Philip  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  that  induced 
him  to  send  an  embassy  fo  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  point  which 
neither  his  dignity  nor  his  interest  would  permit  to  lie  in  abeyance.  It 
was  generally  felt  that  the  question  was  one  of  peace  or  wai-.     Yet  the 
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Athenians  were  so  enraged  against  Philip,  tliat  those  who  were  for  main- 
taining peace  with  him  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  assembly.  On 
this  occasion  we  have  the  remarkable  spectiicle  of  .Slschines  and  Demos- 
thenes speaking  on  the  same  side,  though  from  widely  different  motives. 
The  former  adhered  to  hia  usual  corrupt  policy  in  favor  of  Philip ;  whilst 
Demosthenes,  in  supporting  him,  was  actuated  only  by  views  of  the  most 
sagacious. and  dBinlerested  policy.  These  he  detailed  and  enforced  in  his 
Oration  On  the  Peace,  in  which  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  not  to  expose 
themselves  at  that  time  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Philip,  .supported,  as  he 
would  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

§  2.  Philip  had  now  succeeded  to  the  position  lately  occupied  by  Thebes, 
and  in  virtue  of  it  prepared  to  exercise  the  same  influence  which  that 
state  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tans  and  Argives.  Demosthenes  was  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to  endeavor 
to  counteract  Philip's  proceedings  in  the  peninsula ;  but  hia  mission  led 
to  no  result.  During- his  stay  there,  he  had  openly  accused  Philip  of  per- 
fidy ;  and  that  monarch  now  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  accompanied  by 
envoys  from  Argos  and  Measen6,  to  complain  of  so  grievous  an  accusation. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was 
delivered,  which  was  cliiefly  directed  agiunst  the  orators  who  supported 
Philip  (b.  c.  S44).  In  the  following  year  a  prosecution  was  instituted 
against  jEschinea  and  Philocrates  for  "  malversation  in  their  embassy  "  to 
the  Macedonian  court.  The  latter,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  evaded  the  trial 
hy  flight;  and  ^schines,  who  defended  himself  with  gi-eat  skill,  was  ac- 
quitted by  only  thirty  votes.* 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  in  b,  c,  344,  Philip  overran  and  ravaged  Hlyria;  "and 
subsequently  employed  himself  in  regulating  the  affaire  of  Thessaly,  where 
he  occupied  Pherse  with  a  permanent  -Macedonian  garrison.  He  was 
likewise  busied  with  preparations  for  the  still  vaster  projects  which  he 
contemplated,  and  which  embi'aced  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  colonies, 
aa  well  as  upon  the  Persian  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  had  organized 
a  conwderable  naval  force,  as  well  as  an  army  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  342 
B.  c.  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thrace,  Hia  progress  soon  ap- 
peared to  menace  the  Chersonese  and  the  Athenian  possessions  in  that 
quarter ;  and  at  length  the  Athenian  troops  under  Diopeithes  came  into 
actual  ooltiaon  with  the  Macedonians,  whilst  the  former  were  engaged  in 
defending  their  sdlies  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Cardians,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Philip.  Diopeithes  likewise  invaded  that  part  of 
Thi-ace  which  had  submitted  to  Philip,  and,  besides  committing  several 
acts  of  violence,  seized  a  Macedonian  envoy,  who  hiid  come  to  treat  for 


*  Se«  the  speeclies  of  Demosthenaa  and  j£'eohlnes  iri 
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the  release  of  some  prisoners,  and  refused  to  dismiss  him  without  a  con- 
siderable ransom. 

§  4.  Philip  despatched  a  letter  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  subject  of  these  attacks,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  On  the  Chersonese  (b.  c.  341),  in  which  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  more  immediate,  subject  of  the  character 
and  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  lo  the  more  general  question  of  the  best  means 
of  resisting  Phihp.  This  oration  was  soon  followed  by  the  Third  Philippic, 
a  stiU  more  vigorous  call  to  action.  Our  accounts  of  Philip's  movements 
at  this  time  are  scanty  and  uneertain.  Diopeithes  was  retained  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  troops ;  and  Philip  must  have  continued  gi-adu- 
ally  to  push  his  conquests,  since  in  this  year  (341)  we  find  him  beginning 
to  attack  the  Gi-eek  cities  north  of  the  Hellespont,  He  first  besieged 
and  captured  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis,  and  then  turned  his  ai-ms  agsunst 
Perinthus.  The  latter-^ty  was  not  only  strong  by  nature,  being  seated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  but  also  well 
fortified.  It  was  buih  on  a  series  of  teri'aces  rising  one  above  another,; 
so  that  when  Philip,  by  means  of  the  impreved  artillery  which  he  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion,  had  succeeded  in  battering  down  the  outer  wall, 
he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  fresh  rampart,  formed  by  houses  standing 
on  higher  groimd,  and  connected  togetlier  by  a  wall  carried  across  the 
streets.  In  this  siege  Phihp  was  assisted  by  his- fleet,  which  had  previ- 
ously intercepted  and  captured  twenty  Athenian  vessels  laden  with  corn. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  capture  Perinthus  proved  unavailing,  as  botli  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Persians  —  the  latter  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Athenians — continually  found  means  to  supply  it  with  arms  and  pro- 
visions. Finding  his  progress  thus  checlted,  Philip  left  half  of  his  army 
to  pi-osecute  the  siege,  and  with  tlie  remainder  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Byzantium  itself,  wliich  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared. 

§  5,  Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Phocion,  had 
been  suQcessful  in  Eubcea,  whither  Demosthenes  luid  roused  his  country- 
men to  send  an  expedition  in  the  autumn  of  341  b.  c,  for  the  purpose  oi 
counteracting  the  influence  of  Macedon  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  erecting 
another  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip.  Oreus  and  Eretria, 
two  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  despots  sup- 
ported by  Philip ;  but  Callias  of  Chalcis  having  foimed  a  plan  to  reduce 
all  Eubcea  under  his  own  dominion,  Demosthenes  seized  the  opportunity 
to  unite  the  Athenian  ai-ms  with  his ;  and  Phocion,  with  the  assistance 
of  Callias,  expelled  the  despots  Oeilarehus  Mid  Philistides  from  Eretria 
and  Oreus.  Eor  his  advice  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  honored  De- 
mosthenes with  a  golden  crown.  The  same  CaUias,  or  perhaps  an  Athe- 
nian commander  of  that  name,  also  did  good  service  at  this  tune  by  a  naval 
expedition  into  the  Gulf  of  Pagasie,  when  he  took  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
.and  made  prize  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Macedonian  merchantmen. 
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i  6.  Altliongli  Atliena  and  Macedon  were  still  nominally  at  peaeC)  it  is 
evident  that  tlie  state  of  things  just  described  was  incompatible  with  its 
further  maintenance.  Philip  addressed  a  long  letter,  or  rather  manifesto, 
fo  the  Athenians,  (whicii  has  come  down  to  us,)  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  acts  by  which  Ihey  had  violated  the  existing  treaty,  recapitulated 
the  legitimate  grounds  whicli  he  had  for  hostility,  and  concluded  with  a 
sort  of  declaratioir  of  war.  Demosthenes  was  not  behindhand  in  accepting 
this  challenge.  He  excited  hia  countrymen  to  pass  a  decree  for  war,  to 
take  down  tlie  column  on  which  the  treaty  had  been  inscribed,  and  to 
equip  a  fleet  for  tiie  immediate  relief  of  Byzantium,  then  besieged  by 
Philip.  The  expedition  was  intrusted  fo  Chares,  in  whose  hands  it  proved  ■ 
a  miserable  failure ;  though  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  making  both  himself 
and  the  Athenian  name  odious  and  suspected  among  the  allies,  by  hia  op- 
pressions, and  by  the  lai^e  sums  which  he  extorted  under  the  name  of  Se- 
nevolences.  The  orators  of  the  Macedonian  party  took  occasion  from  the 
ill  success  of  Chares  to  disgust  the  Athenians  with  the  war,  and  they  began 
to  repent  of  having  sent  any  succors  to  Byzantium.  But  Phocion,  who 
did  not  act  with  those  orators  on  this  occasion,  stood  up  and  told  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  should  not  be  angry  at  the  distrust  of  their  allies,  but 
rather  at  then-  own  generals,  who  were  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  they,  said  he,  who  cause  you  to  be  suspected  by  the  very  people 
who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  help.  The  Athenians  were  so  struck 
with  these  representations,  that  they  hnmediately  superseded  Chares,  and 
appointed  Phocion  in  his  place.  Phoeion  sailed  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tju-emea ;  and  his  high  reputation  for  probity  and  honor  caused 
hun  to  be  immediately  admitted  with  his  foi-ces  witJim  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium. Philip  was  now  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  not  only  of  that  town,  but 
of  Perinthus  also,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  Chersonesas  altogether. 
For  these  acceptable  services  the  grateful  Byzantians  erected  a  colossi 
statue  in  honor  of  Athens. 

After  his  repulse  from  the  Chersonesus,  Philip  marched  to  the  fud  of 
Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  invoked  his  ^^tance  against 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Dainibe.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  the 
danger  had  ceased,  and  Atheas  dismissed  him  with  an  insxdtiag  message. 
Hereupon  Philip  crossed  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Scythians,  and  returned 
with  im  immense  booty.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  the  countiy  of 
the  Triballi  they  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  upon  being  refused, 
gave  battle  to  the  Macedonians,  in  which  Philip  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  he  ivas  reported  to  be  dead.  Probably  Philip's  chief  object  in  under- 
takmg  this  expedition  was  to  -withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  from 
hb  ambitions  projects,  and  to  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  other  afiairs 
were  now  engaging  his  attention.  But  meanwhile  his  partisans  were 
not  idle,  and  events  soon  occurred  which  again  summoned  him  jnW  the 
heart  of  Greece. 
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§  7.  In  the  spring  of  339  b.  C.  jEschines  was  appointed  with  three 
others  to  represent  Athens  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  iliis  assem- 
bly the  deputies  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Thebans,  charged  the  Athenians  with  saailege,  for  having,  in  commemo- 
ration of, their  rictoiy  over  the  Persians  and  Theban%  dedicated  some 
golden  shields  in  a  chapel  at  Delphi  before  it  had  been  regularly  conse- 
crated. The  Locrians  themselTCS,  however,  were,  it  seems,  amenable  to 
a  similai'  chaise,  for  having  cultirated  and  used  for  fheir  own  benefit  (he 
very  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Pho- 
cians ;  and  .^Miines,  irritated  by  the  language  of  the  deputies  from  Am- 
phissa,  denoimced  them  aa  guilty  of  saeiilege,  A  proclamation  was  in 
consequence  issued  requiring  all  the  Delphians,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Coundl,  to  assemble  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  god ; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  marched  down  to  Cirrha  with  spades  and 
pickaxes,  and  destroyed  some  buildings  which  the  Amphissians  had  erected 
there.  But  as  they  returned,  tlie  Amphissiana  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and 
fhey  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Hereupon,  the  Amphictyona  is- 
sued a  decree,  naming  a  certam  day  on  which  the  Council  was  to  assemble 
at  Thermopyhe,  for  the  pm-pose  of  bringing  the  Amphissians  to  justice, 

§  8.  jEschines  was  strongly  susiiected  of  having  adopted  the  conduct 
which  he  pursued  on  this  occasion  in  oi-der  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
Demosthenes  procured  a  deci'ee^  preventing  any  Athenians  irom  attend- 
ing the  Coundl  at  Thermopyte ;  and  the  Thebans,  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Amphissians,  also  absented,  themselves.  But,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  otlier  Grecian  states  ;  waa.- 
was  declared  against  the  Amphissians  ;  and  Cotlyphns  was  appointed  to 
lead  an  army  agauist  them.  Demosthenes  asserts  that  this  expedidon 
failed ;  but  accdrdmg  to  other  accounts  it  was  successfiil,  and  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  the  Amphissians,  which,  however,  they  refused  to  pay.  Accord- 
ingly; at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  either  in  the  au- 
tumn of  339  or  spring  of  338,  Philip,  who  had  now  returned  from  Thrace, 
was  elected  their  general  for  the  purpose  of  carrymg  out  the  decree 
against  Amphisaa. 

§  9.  Early  in  838  PhiUp  mai-ched  southwards!  but  instead  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  d^ection  of  Amphissa,  he  suddenly  seized  Ehtt^a,  the  chief 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Phods,  aritl  began  to  restore  its  fbrljflcations ;  . 
.  thus  showing  clearly  enough  that  hfe  real  design  waa  gainst  Bceotia  and 
Attica.  InteUigence  of  this  event  reached,  Athens  at  night,  and  Caused 
extraordinary  alarm. '  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  retail  dealers,  who 
commonly  occupied  it ;  their  -vvicker  booths  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
city  prepared  aa  if  for  an  immediate  siege.  At  daybreak,  on  the  follow- 
ing mornmg,  the  Five  Hundred  met  in  the  senate-house,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  where  the  uevFS  was  fonnally  repeated.  The  her- 
ald then  gave  the  usu.il  Invitation  to  speak,  but  nobody  was  inclined  to 
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come  foi-wai-ds.  At  length  Demostheneg  aseended  the  bema,  and  calmed 
the  feara  of  the  people  by  pointing  out  that  Philip  was  evidently  not  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  Thebans,  as  appeai'ed  from  the  (act  of  his  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  secure  Elatea,  He  then  pressed  upon  the  assem- 
bly the  necessity  for  making  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  defence, 
and  especially  recommended  tfiem  to  send  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  order 
to  pei-suade  the  Thebans  to  imitfl  with  them^against  the  common 'enemy.. 
This  advice  was  adopted,  and  ten  envoys  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Thebes,  amongst  whom  was  Demosthenes  himsel£  A  counfei;-emhassy 
had  ah^eady  ai-rived  in  that  city  from  Macedonia  and  Theasaly,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  tliat  theAUieniari  envoys  at  length  succeeded  in  per- 
suadifig  the  Thebans  to  shut  their  gates  against  Philip.  Athens  had  made 
vigorous  preparations,  and  had  ten  thousand  mercenaries  in  her  sef^ce, 
Philip,  on  the  otiier  hand,  was  at  tlie  heaB^of  thirty  thousand  men ;  but 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Thehes  and  Athens  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  march  directly  against  the  latter  eity,  and  therefore 
proceeded  towards  Amphissa,  as  if  in  prosecution  of  the  avowed  object  of 
the  war..  He  sent  a  manifesto  to  his  alhes  in  Peloponnesus,  requiring 
/their  assistance  in  what,  he  /epresenfed  as  a  pui-ely  Religious  object;  but 
his  application  was  coldly  received. 

'§  I'O.  The  details  of  thd  war  that  followed  are  exceedingly  obscure. 
Philip  appears  to  have  agsun  opened  negotiations  with  the  Thebans, 
which  failed ;  and  we  then  find  the  combined  Thebaa  and  Athenian  armies 
marching  out  to  meet  the  Macedonians.  The  former  gained. some  advan- 
tage in  two  engagements ;  buj  tiie  dedsive  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of 
.August,  in  the  plain  'of  Chteronea  in  Bos'olia,  near  the  frontier  ofPhocia. 
In  the  Macedonian  army  was  Philip's  son;  the  youthful  Alexander,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings  5  and  it  was  a  charge ' 
made  by  him  on  the  Theban  sacred  band,  that  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  sacred  band  was  cut  to  pieces,  without  flinching  from  the 
ground  which  it  oceupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the  combined  anny  was 
completely  routed,  Demosthenes,  who  was  serving  as  a  foot-soldier  in  the 
Athenian  ranks,  has  been  absurdly  reproached  with  cowardice  because  he 
participated  in  the  general  flight  An  interesting  memorial  of  this  battle 
still  remains.  The  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  engagement  were  buried  on 
the  spot,  and  their  sepulchre  was  surmounted  by  a  lion  in  stone,  as  an  em- 
blem of  their  courageous  spirit.  This  lion  was  slill  seen  by  Pausanias, 
when  he  visited  Chseronea  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  afiei-wards  disappeared,  though  the  site  of  the  sepulclire  continued  to  be 
marked  by  a  lai^  mound  of  earth ;  but  a  few  years  ago  this  twraulus  was 
excavated,  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior,* 

*  This  marble  lion  is  in  fragmentB.  It  is  of  remaritably  fine  woi-kmanship. '  Tha  head 
lies  ou  the  gronnd,  loolcing  upwards,  and  Uie  noble  exijrcssion  given  to  it  by  the  artist  is 
Btill  very  impraBSive  and  sigqifieant.  —  En. 
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The  baitle  of  Clijeronea  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece,  fuid  made  it  in 
reality  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

To  Athens  liei-self  the  blow  w^  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of  .^gospolami. 
Such  was  tiie  consf«rnalion  it  created  in  that  city,  that  many  of  the 
wealthier  citiKena  prepared  for  immediate  flight ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
saiy  to  an-est  emigration  by  a  decree  which  made  it  a  capital  offence. 
Demostlienea  roused  bis  fellow-citizens  by  his  energy  wid  eloquence  to 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  defending  the  city,  and  contributed 
three  talents  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  towai-ds  the  repaii"  of  the  walls. 
He  was  appointed  io  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  those  slain  at 
CbEeronea ;  a  proof  that  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  him  guilty  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty  in  that  engagement ;  bat  Lysicles,  tlie  Athenian  gen- 
eral, was  bi-ougbt  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  deatii. 

§  11.  The  exultation  of  Philip  at  his  victory  knew  no  bounds.  He  eel 
ebrated  his  triumph  with  drunken  or^es ;  and,  reehng  from  the  banquet 
to  the  field  of  battle,  he. danced  over  the  dead,  at  the  same  time  singing 
and  beating  time  to  tiie  opening  woi-ds  of  the  decree  of  Demosthenes, 
which  happened  to  have  the  rhythm  of  a  comic  Iambic  verse.*  It  is  said 
that  the  orator  Demades  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  unroyal  exhi- 
bition by  reminding  Fliilip,  "  tliat,  though  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  Agamemnon,  he  preferred  playing  the  part  of  Thersites." 
But  when  Philip  had  returned  to  his  sober  senses,  the  manner  in  which 
he  used  his  victory  excited  universal  surprise.  He  dismissed  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  not  only  without  ransom,  but  with  all  their  baggage,  and 
some  of  them  he  even  provided  withi  new  appai'el.  He  then  voluntarily 
offered  a  peace  on  terras  more  advantageous  than  the  Athenians  them- 
selves would  have  ventin-ed  to  propose.  They  were,  indeed,  required  to 
relinquish  a  part  of  their  foreign  dependencies ;  but  they  were  in  some 
degree  compensated  for  lliis  by  being  put  in  possession  of  Oropus,  of 
which  the  Thebans  were  now  deprived.  Philip,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
regai'ded  Athens  with  a  sort  of  love  and  respect,  as  the  centre  of  art  and 
.refinement^  for  his  ti-eatment  of  the  Thebans  was  very  different^  and 
marked  by  great  harshness  and  severity.  They  were  compeDed  to  recall 
their  exiles,  in  whose  hsmds  the  government  was  placed,  whilst  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  was  established  in  the  Cadmea.  They  were  also  deprived 
of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Bteotian  toivns,  and  Platsea  and  Orchomenus 
were  restored,  and  again  filled  with  a  population  hostile  to  Thebes. 

§  13.  But  the  mildness  of  Philip's  conduct  towards  Athens,  though  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  and  afforded  matter  for  triumph  to 
the  oratoi-s  of  the  peace  party,  waa,  after  all,  perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
the  result  of  policy.  It  was  by  no  means  certmn  that,  if  Philip  laid  siege 
to  Athens,  he  would  be  able  to  take  the  city ;  at  all  events,  the  siege 
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would  be  a  protracted  one  ;  tte  exasperated  Thebans  lay  in  his  rear ;  and 
the  attempt  would  certainly  deliiy  the  more  brilliant  entei'prise  which  he 
had  locg  meditated  against  Peraia.  For  this  latter  purpose  he  now  con- 
vened a  congress  of  Ihe  Grecian  states  at  Corinth,  thougli  its  ostensible 
object  was  the  settlement  of  the  afiiurs  of  Greece.  Sparta  was  the  only 
state  unrepresented  in  this  assembly.  War  was  declared  against  Persia, 
Phihp  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  expedition,  and  each  state  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  contingent  of  men  or  ships.  But  before  he  returned 
to  the  North  of  Greece,  he  determined  to  chastise  Sparta  for  lier  ill-dis- 
guised  hostility.  His  march  through  Peloponnesus,  and  back  by  the 
western  coast,  though  he  here  and  there  met  with  resistance,  resembled 
rather  a  royal  progress  than  an  expedition  into  a  hostile  eounti-y.  The 
western  states  north  of  the  isthmus  now  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  a 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  Ambracia.  Byzantium  also  executed 
a  treaty  with  Philip,  which  was  virtually  an  .act  of  subjection.  Having 
liius  established  his  authority  throughout  Greece,  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  338,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  Persian  ex-" 
pedition. 

§  13.  But  the  fortune  of  Philip,  which  had  triumphed  over  all  his 
foreign  enemies,  was  destined  to  be  arrested  by  tlie  feuds  wliich  arose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  femily.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
probably  in  the  spring  of  337,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra, 
the  beautifiil  niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals.  He  liad  already  sev- 
eral wives,  for  lie  had  adopted  the  Eastern  custom  of  polygamy;  but  it 
was  Oiympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epeirus,  by  whom  Pliilip 
had  become  the  lather  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  herself  as  his  legiti- 
mate queen  ;  a  violent  and  imperious  woman,  who  prided  herself  on  the 
ancient  nobility  of  her  family,  which  traced  its  descent  from  Pyi'rhus,  son 
of  Acliilles.  Tlie  banquet  which  followed  the  weddmg  was  mwked  by  an 
extraordinary  scene.  When  the  cup  had  freely  circulated,  and  wine  liad 
begun  to  unlock  the  hearts  of  the  guests,  Attalus  uncautiously  disclosed 
the'  ambitious  views  with  which  his  daughter's  maniage  had  inspired  him, 
by  calling  upon  the  company  to  invoke  the  gods  to  bless  the  union  they 
were  celebrating  with  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  Fired  at  this  ex- 
pression, which  seemed  to  convey  a  reflection  on  his  birth,  the  young 
prince  Alexander  hurled  his  goblet  at  Attains,  exclaiming,  "  Ani  I  then 
called  a  bastard  ?  "  Philip  at  these  words  started  frem  his  couch,  and, 
seizing  his  sword,  rushed  towards  Alexander,  whom  he  would  probably 
have  slain,  had  not  his  foot  slipped  and  caused  him  to  fall.  Alexander 
rose  and  left  the  banquettng-hall ;  but  as  he  withdrew  levelled  a  taunt  at 
his  prostrate  parent.  "  Behold  the  man,"  he  excliumed,  "  who  was  about 
to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia,  but  who  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from 
one  couch  to  another!" 

Alexander  and  liis  mother-  Oiympias  now  hastened  to  quit  Macedonia, 
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The  latter  found  refuge  at  tlie  court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  whilst  the  former  took  up  his  abode  in  Illyria,  The  fugitives 
appearlfl  have  stirred  up  both  these  countries  to  wage  war  against  Philip, 
■who  however  at  length  conti'iveJ  (o  effect  a  show  of  reconciliation.  Tlirough 
the  mediation  of  a  friend,  he  induced  Alexander  to  return  to  Pella,  and 
he  averted  the  hostility  of  his  brother-in-law,  tlie  king  of  Epeirus,  by 
offering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Olympias  was  now 
compelled  to  return  to  Philip's  court ;  but  both  she  and  Alexander  har- 
bored an  implacable  resentment  against  him. 

§  14,  These  domestic  disturbances  delayed  Philip's  expedition  during 
the  year  337 ;  but  in  the  following  spring  he  appears  to  have  sent  some 
forces  into  Asia,  under  the  command  of  Attains,  Pai-menio,  and  Amyntas. 
These  were  designed  to  engage  tlie  Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  the  expedition, 
and  to  support  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Persia.  But  before  quitting 
Macedonia,  PhiUp  detei-mined  to  provide  for  tlie  safety  of  his  dominious 
by  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epeirus. 
.  It  was  solemnized  at  i%a3,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  with  much 
pomp,  including  banquets,  and  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments. 
Most  of  the  Grecian  towns  sent  their  deputies  to  the  festival,  bringing 
crowns  of  gold  and  other  presents  to  the  king.  But  a  terrible  catastrophe 
was  impending,  which  several  omens  are  said  to  have  predicted.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi,  when  consulted  by  Philip,  aa  head  of  the  Amphictyons, 
respectmg  the  issue  of  his  Eastern  expedition,  i-esponded  wilJi  its  usual 
happy  ambiguity,  —  "The bull  is  crowned,  everything  is  ready,  and  the 
saci-ificer  is  at  hand."  And  the  player,  Neoptolemns,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  relate  some  verses  during  the  nuptial  banquet,  chose  an  ode  which 
spoke  of  power,  pride,  and  luxury,  and  of  the  rapid  and  stealthy  approach 
of  death,  which  terminates  in  a  moment  the  most  ambitious  expecta.tions. 

§  15.  The  day  after  the  nuptials  was  dedicated  to  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  festival  was  opened  with  a  procession  of  the  images  of  the 
twelve  Olympian  deities,  with  which  was  a^odated  that  of  Philip  hhnself. 
The  monarch  took  part  in  the  procession,  dressed  in  white  robes,  and 
crowned  with  a  ehaplet.  A  htlle  behind  him  walked  his  son  and  his  new 
son-in-law,  whilst  his  body-guards  followed  at  some  distance,  in  order  that 
the  pereon  of  the  sovereign  might  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects.  WhUst 
thus  proceeding  through  the  city,  a  youth  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  ci'owd, 
and,  drawing  a  long  sword  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  clothes, 
plunged  it  into  Phihp'e  side,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  assassin 
was  pursued  by  some  of  the  royal  guards,  and,  having  stumbled  m  Iiis  flight, 
was  despatched  before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  horses  had  been 
provided  for  his  escape.  His  name  was  Pausanias.  He  was  a  youth  of 
noble  bii-th,  and  we  are  told  that  his  motive  for  taking  Philip's  life  was 
that  the  king  had  refused  to  punish  an  outrage  which  Attalus  had  commit- 
ted against  him.     Both  Olympias  and  her  son  Alexander  were  suspected 
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of  being  conceraed  ia  the  muvdep.  Olympias  is  sBJd  to  have  prepared  tlie 
horses  for  the  escape  of  the  asss».ssin  ;  find  it  is  certain  that  she  manifested 
an  extrtivagant  satisfaction  at  Philip's  death.  The  suspicion  that  Oljm- 
pias  was  privy  to  her  husband's  assassination  is  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  improbability  tliat  Pausaniaa,  wiUiout  incitement  from  some  other 
quarter,  should  have  avenged  himself  on  Philip  rather  than  oa  Aftalus, 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  injury  wluch  he  had  received.  With  regard 
to  Alexander,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  worth  a  moment's  attention 
to  inculpate  him  ;  and  though  an  eminent  historian*  has  not  scrupled  to 
condemn  him  as  a  parricide,  yet  we  should  hesitate  to  brand  him,  on  such 
slender  suspicions,  with  a  crime  wiiioh  seems  foreign  to  his  character. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  and 
forty-seventh  of  his  age  (b,  c,  336).  When  we  reflect  upon  Ws  achieve- 
ments, and  how,  partly  by  policy  aad  partly  by  arms,  he  converted  his 
ori^nally  poor  and  distracted  kingdom  into  the  mistre^  of  Greece,  we 
must  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  great  tnaa, 
in  the  better  sense  of  that  term.  His  views  and  his  ambition  were  cer- 
tainly as  large  as  those  of  his  son  Alexander,  but  he  was  prevented"  by  a 
premature  death  from  carrying  them  out ;  nor  would  Alexander  himself 
have  been  able  to  perform  Ms  great  achievements  had  not  Philip  handed 
down  to  him  all  the  means  and  instruments  whidi  they  required. 


Bust  of  Demosthenaa, 
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Battle  of  Isaus.    From  a  Mosaic  at  Pompeii 


tlie  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples. 


CHAPTEE  XLTT. 


J  1.  Ednoation  of  Alesflndar.  ,{  3.  Eejoloings  at  Athens  foi'  Philip's  death.  Movements  in 
Greeoe.  ^  4.  Alexander  overawes  the  Maleeontents,  and  is  appointed  Genemlissimn  for  tbe 
Persian  War.  ^  4.  Alexander  snbdues  the  Triballians,  GetiB,  lUyriana,  and  TaulanlJanB. 
§  5.  Eflvolt  and  Destmction  of  Thebes.  4  ^-  Aleiandar  prepares  to  invaiie  Persia.  Na- 
ture of  that  Empire.  §  7.  Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont.  ^  8.  Battle  of  the  Granions. 
4  9.  Alesnndec  ovairnns  Asia  Minor.  The  Goidian  Knot,  i  10.  March  thi-ongh  Cilicia. 
Battle  of  laans.  Victory.  5  11.  Conqnaat  of  Phtenioia,  Siege  of  Tjre.  ^  13.  Alex 
onder  marches  into  Egypt.  Fonndatioa  of  Alexandria.  Oraole  of  Ammon.  §13.  Battle 
of  Arbela.  ^  14.  Aleitander  takes  PossessioQ  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Porsepolis.  ^  16. 
Mareh  to  Eeiiatann,  and  Pursuit  of  Darius,  Death  of  Darius.  4  10.  March  throngh 
Hyroaiua,  Asia,  (md  Dratigiana.  Conspiracy  of  Philotns.  ^  IT.  Alexander  erosaes  tlia 
OsHB.  Death  of  Bessua.  Reduction  of  Sogdiana.  Alexander  marries  Rnsnna.  ^  18. 
Murder  of  Clitns.  §  19.  Plot  of  the  Pages.  Alexander  invades  the  Peiy'Sh,  and  defeats 
Poras.  Marches  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis.  5  20.  Descent  of  the  Hydaapes  and  Indus. 
4  21.  Mni'ch  through  Gedrosia.  Voyaga  of  Nearchus.  5  23.  Arrival  at  Susa.  Intermar- 
riages of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Mutiny  of  tlie  Army,  4  23.  Death  of  Hophrestion. 
Alexander  takes  up  his  Eesidence  at  Babylon.   His  Death.    4  24.  Character. 

§  1.  NoTiTiTHSTAKDiNG-  tlie  suspidona  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Philip  had  ever  really  entertained  die  design  of  de- 
priving Alexander  of  the  throne.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he 
w  'n  his  twentieth  year,  having  been  bora  in  b.  C.  S56.  At  a  very  ten- 
de  a,,  1  e  displayed  a  spirit  which  endeared  him  to  his  father.  His  early 
educat  o  was  intrusted  to  Leonidas,  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  a  man  of 
ee  e  e  and  parsimonious  character,  who  trained  liim  with  Spartan  smi- 
pli  y  ai  d  hardihood ;  whilst  Lysimachus,  a  sort  of  under-govemor,  early 
m  p  red  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  notions,  by  teaching  him  to  love 
a  d  ennlate  the  hci-oc3  of  the  Hiad.  According  to  the  traditions  of  his 
fTm  1     the  blood  of  Achilles  actually  ran  in  the  veins  of  Alexander  ;  and 
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Lysima^^liTis  nouristed  the  feelmg  which  that  drcumsfance  was  calculated 
to  awaien,  by  giving  him  the  name  of  that  hero,  whilst  he  called  Philip 
Peleus,  and  himself  Phronix.  But  the  most  sti-iking  feature  in  Alexan- 
der's education  was,  that  he  had  Aristotle  for  his  teacher,  and  that  thus 
the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  material  world  received  the  iastmctions  of 
him  who  has  exercised  the  most  extensive  empire  over  the  human  intel- 
lect. It  was  probably  at  aboutthe  age  of  lliirteen  that  he  first  received 
the  lessons  of  Aristotle,  and  they  can  hardly  have  cootinued  more  than 
three  years,  for  Alexander  soon  left  the  schools  for  the  employments  of 
active  We.  At  die  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  regent  of  Maeedonia  dur- 
ing Philip's  absence;  and  at  eighteen  we  have  seen  him  filling  a  promi- 
nent military  post  at  the  battle  of  Ckeronea, 

§  2.  On  succeedmg  to  the  throne,  Alexander  aimounced  his  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  father's  expedition  into  Asia ;  but  it  was  first  necessary 
for  him  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  where  the  news  of  Philip's  assassina- 
tion, and  the  accession  of  so  young  a  prince,  had  excited  in  several  states 
a  hope  of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Athens  was  the  centre  of 
these  movemenls.  Demosthenes,  who  was  infoi-med  of  Philip's  death  by 
a  special  messenger,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstition  of  his 
fellow-cilizens  by  a  pious  fraud.  He  went  to  the  senate-house  and  de-  ' 
clared  to  the  Five  Hundred  that  Zeus  and  Athena  had  forewarned  him  in 
a  dream  of  some  great  blessing  that  was  in  store  for  the  commonwealth. 
Shortly  afterwards  public  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death. 
Demosthenes,  although  in  moummg  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  only  daughter, 
now  came  abroad  dressed  in  while,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  in  wMcU 
attire  he  was  seen  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  pubhc  altars.  He  also  moved 
a  decree  that  PhUip's  death  should  be  celebrated  by  a  public  thanksgiving, 
and  that  religious  honors  should  be  paid  to  tlie  memory  of  Pausanias. 
Phocion  certainly  showed  a  more  generous  spirit  in  disapproving  of  these 
proceedings.  «  Hothing,"  he  observed,  "  betrays  a  more  dastardly  turn  of 
mmd  flian  expressions  of  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  And  truly  you 
have  fine  reason  to  rejoice,  when  the  army  you  fought  with  at  Chieronea 
is  only  reduced  by  one  man  I "  In  this  last  remai-fc,  indeed,  he  depreciat- 
ed the  abilities  of  Philip,  as  much  as  Demosthenes  was  inclined  to  under- 
rate the  abilities  of  Alexander-  During  his  embassy  to  Pella,  the  Athe- 
nian orator  had  conceived  a  mean  opinion  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  he 
now  compared  to  Homer's  Margites,  and  assured  the  Athenians  that  he 
would  spend  all  his  tune  in  either  prosecuting  his  stiidies,  or  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  victims.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  made  vigorous  prep- 
arations for  action.  He  was  already  in  correspondence  with  the  Persian 
court  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Philip's  projected  expedition  info  Asia ; 
and  he  now  despatched  envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  them  agaiust  Macedon.  Sparta,  and  the  whole  Pelqion- 
nesas,  witl.  the  esception  of  Megalopolis  and  Messenia,  seemed  mdined  to 
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shake  offtlieir  compulsory  alliance.  Even  the  Thebans  i-ose  against  (he 
iloraiiiant  oligarchy,  although  the  Cadmea  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

§  3.  But  the  activity  of  Alexander  disconcerted  all  these  movements. 
He  retained  the  Thessaliaiis  in  obedience  partly  by  flattery,  partly  by  a 
display  of  force,  and  having  marched  through  their  territory,  he  assembled 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  Thermopylte,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
command  with  which  they  had  invested  his  father  during  the  Sacred  Wai-. 
He  then  advanced  rapidly  upon  Thebes,  and  thus  prevented  the  medi- 
tated revolutioD.  The  Athenians  were  now  seized  with  alarm,  and  sent 
an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Alexsmdei-,  and  to  offer  to  him  the 
same  honors  and  privileges  which  tliey  had  before  conferred  upon  Philip. 
(Demosthenes  was  appointed  one  of  the  envoys,  btif  when  he  had  proceeded 
jas  far  as  the  confines  of  Attica,  he  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting 
Alexander's  intenlions,  and  found  a  pretence  for  retummg  home.  The 
other  ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  their  excuses  accepted. 
Alexander  then  convened  a  general  congress  at  Corinth,  whicli,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  was  attended  by  all  the  Grecian  states  Cicept  Sparta. 
Here  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  for  the  Persian  war  in  place  of  his 
^her.  Most  of  the  philosophers  and  persons  of  note  near  Corinth  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion ;  but  Diogenes  of  Siiiop4,  who  was 
then  living  in  one  of  the  subm-bs  of  Corinth,  did  not  make  his  appeanmcfc 
Alexander  therefore  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eccentric  Cynic,  whom 
he  found  basking  in  the  sun.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  Diogenes  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and  the  monarch  affar 
bly  inquired  how  he  could  serve  him  F  "By  standing  out  of  my  sunshme," 
replie<l  the  churhsh  philosopher.  Alexander  was  struck  with  surprise  at 
a  behavior  to  which  he  was  so  little  accustomed  ;  but  whilst  his  courtiers 
were  ridiculing  tlie  mannere  of  the  (^oic,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
"  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  should  like  to  be  Diogenes." 

§  4  The  result  of  the  congress  might  be  considered  a  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Alexander  could  very  well  afford  to  despise  Sparta's 
obsolete  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of  G-reece,  and  did  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  undertake  aji  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  brining  her  to  rea- 
son. He  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  begin 
his  Persian  expedition  in  the  spring  of  b.  o.  335  ;  but  reports  of  disturV 
ances  among  flie  Thraciana  and  Triballiana  diverted  his  attention  to  that 
quarter.  He  therefore  crossed  Mount  Hiemus  (the  Balkan)  and  marched 
into  the  territory  of  the  Triballians,  defeated  their  forces,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  Danube,  whei-e  they  fortified  themselves  in  an  island.  Leav- 
ing them  in  that  position,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  sent  trom  Byzantium,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Getfe,  The  barbarians  fled  at  hb  approach,  and  Alexander,  who  Lad 
acquii-ed  a  lai-ge  booty,  regained  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  i-c- 
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eeived  the  submissions  of  the  Danubian  tribes,  and  admitted  thorn  into  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  Ttence  he  marched  against  the  Illjrians  and  Tau- 
lantians,  who  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  kingdom,  and  speedily 
I'educed  them  to  obedience. 

S  5.  During  Alessmder's  absence  on  these  expeditions,  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  report  of  his  death  was  indus- 
tiiously  spread  in  Southern  Greece.  The  Thebans  rose  and  besieged  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  at  the  same  time  inviting  other  states 
to  declare  their  independence.  Demosthenes  was  active  in  aiding  the 
movement.  He  persuaded  tlie  Athenians  to  furnish  the  Thebans  with 
subsidies,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  support  and  alliance.  But  the  ra- 
pidity of  Alexander  again  crashed  the  insurrection  in  the  bud.  Before 
the  Thebans  discovered  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  false,  he  had  al- 
ready an-ived  at  Onchestus  in  Bceolia.  Alexander  was  willing  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  for  repentance,  and  marched  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cadmea.  But  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  believing  themselves  irre- 
trievably compromised,  replied  with  taunts  to  Alexander's  proposals  for 
peace,  and  excited  the  people  to  the  most  desperate  resistance.  An  en- 
gagement was  prematurely  brought  on  hy  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
dei-,  in  which  some  of  the  Macedonian  ti-oops  were  put  to  the  rout ;  but 
Alexander,,  coming  up  with  the  phalanx  whilst  the  Thebans  wei-e  in  the 
disorder  of  pursuit,  drove  them  back  in  turn  and  entered  the  gates  along 
with  them,  when  a  fearful  massacre  ensued,  committed  principally  by  tlie 
Thraciana  in  Alexander's  service.  Six  thousand  Thebans  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The  doom  of 
the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  allies,  who  decreed  her  destruction. 
The  gi-ounds  of  the  verdict  bear  the  impress  of  a  tyrannical  hypocrisy. 
They  rested  on  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  during  the  Persian  war,  on 
their  treatment  of  Plat«ea,  and  on  their  enmity  to  Athens.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  sold  as  slaves,  and  all  the  houses,  except  that  of  Pindar,  were 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Cadmea  was  preserved  to  be  occupied  by 
a  Macedonian  garrison.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  thus  harshly  ti-eated 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  for  towards  the  other  states,  which 
were  now  eager  to  make  their  excuses  and  submission,  Alexander  showed 
much  forbearance  and  lenity.  The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  exhibits 
them  deeply  sunk  in  degradation.  When  they  heard  of  the  chastisement 
inflicted  upon  Thebes,  tliey  immediately  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Demos- 
thenes, thai  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  congratulate  Alexander  on  his 
safe  return  from  his  Northern  expeditions,  and  on  his  recent  success. 
Alexander  in  reply  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  that  eight  or  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing Athenian  orators  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  was  Demostlienes.  In  this  dilemma,  Phocion,  who  did  not  nish  to 
speak  upon  such  a  question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his 
oj)inion  ;  wJien  he  rose  and  said  that  the  pei-sons  whom  AJexander  de- 
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maiided  liiid  brought  the  state  into  such  a  miserahle  pliglit  that  they  de- 
served to  he  suiTcndered,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  sliould  he  very 
happy  to  die  for  the  commonweaUh.  At  the  Bame  time  he  advised  them 
to  try  the  effect  of  intercession  with  Alexander ;  and  it  was  at  last  only 
hy  liJa  own  personal  apphcation  to  tliat  monardi,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite,  that  tlie  oi-ators  were  spai-ed.  According  to  another 
account,  however,  the  wrath  of  Alexander  was  appeased  by  the  orator 
Demades,  who  received  from  the  Athenians  a  rewai-d  of  five  talents  for 
his  services.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexaiider  is  said  to  iiave  sent  a 
present  of  one  hundi-ed  talents  to  Phocioo.  But  PJiocion  asked  the  per- 
sons who  brought  tlie  money,  "Wliy  he  slioiild  he  selected  for  such  a 
bounty  ?  "  "  Because,"  they  repHed,  "  Alexander  considers  you  the  only 
just  and  honest  man,"  "  Then,"  s^d  Phocion,  "  let  him  suffei-  me  to  be 
what  I  seem,  and  to  retain  that  cliaracter."  And  when  the  envoys  went 
to  his  house  and  beheld  the  frugality  with  which  he  lived,  they  perceived 
that  the  man  who  refused  such  a  gift  was  wealthier  than  he  who  offered  it. 

§  6.  Having  ilius  put  the  afiairs  of  Greece  on  a' satisfactory  footing, 
Alexander  marched  for  the  Hellespontin  the  spring  of  b.  C.  834,  leaving 
Antipater  regent  of  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thou- 
sand foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  Alexander's  own  army  consisted  of 
only  about  thirty  thousMid  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  Of  the  infantry 
about  twelve  thousand  were  Macedonians,  and  these  composed  the  pith  of 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  plialanx.  Such  was  the  force  with  which  he 
proposed  to  attadc  t!ie  immense  but  ill-cemented  empire  of  Persi%  which, 
like  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Austria  in  modem  times,  consisted  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  races,  with  different  reli^ons  and  manners,  and  speaking 
different  languages !  tlie  only  bond  of  union  bemg  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  ruling  nation,  which  itself  foi-med  only  a  small  numerical  por- 
tion of  the  emph-e.  Tlie  remote  provinces,  like  those  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
administered  by  satraps  and  military  governors,  who  enjoyed  an  almost  in- 
dependent authority,  frequently  ti'ansmitfing  their  provinces,  like  heredi- 
tary fieis,  to  their  heirs,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  ifl  the 
course  of  this  history,  defying  their  sovereign  or  their  brotter  satraps  in 
open  war.  The  expedition  of  Cyi'us,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  had  shown  how  easy  it  was  for  a  handftil  of  reso- 
lute and  well-disciplined  men  to  penetrate  into  die  very  heai-t  of  an 
empire  thus  weakened  by  disunion,  and  imposed  for  the  most  part  of  an 
unwarlike  population,  and  wo  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  confidence 
with  which  Alexander  set  out  upon  his  expedition.  Before  he  departed 
he  distributed  most  of  die  cro^vn  property  among  his  friends,  and  when 
Perdiecaa  asked  him  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  replied,  "  My 
hopes." 

§  7.  A  march  of  sixteen  days  brought  Alexander  to  Sestos,  where  a 
large  fieet  and  a  number  of  transports  had  been  collected  for  the  embar 
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kation  of  his  army.  Alexander  steered  with  his  own  hand  the  vessel 
in  which  he  ssuled  towards  the  very  spot  where  the  Achseans  were  said  to 
have  landed  when  proceedmg  to  tlie  Trojan  war.  When  half  the  passage 
had  heen  completed,  he  propitiated  Poseidon  aad  the  Nereids  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  and  with  libations  from  a  golden  goblet ;  and  as  his 
trireme  neared  the  shore,  he  hurled  his  spear  towards  the  land,  by  way  of 
claiming  possession  of  Asia.  He  was,  aa  we  have  sfud,  a  great  admirer  of 
Homer,  a  copy  of  whose  works  he  always  caxried  with  him ;  and 
on  landing  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  made  it  his  firat  business  to  visit  the 
pimn  of  Troy.  A  temple  of  Alhena  still  existed  there,  and  the  very  altar 
was  pointed  out  to  him  at  which  Neoptolemus  was  said  to  have  sl^n 
Priam.  Alexander  then  proceeded  lo  Sigenm,  where  he  crowned  with  a 
garland  the  pillai"  said  to  mark  the  tumulus  of  his  mythical  ancestor, 
Achilles,  and,  according  to  custom,  ran  round  it  naked  witli  his  friends, 
whilst  HephiEstion  pind  similar  honors  to  the  tomb  of  Patiwius. 

§  8.  Alexander  then  i-ejoined  his  army  at  AiisbS,  near  Abydos,  and 
marched  northwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  The  satraps  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  together  v/ith  other  Persian  generals,  were  encamped 
near  Zelea,  a  town  on  the  Granicus,  wth  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries,  and  about ,  an  equal  number  of  native  cavalry,  with 
which  they  prepared  to  dispule  the  passage  of  the  river.  A  Ehodian, 
named  Memnon,  had  die  cliief  commajid.  The  veteran  general  Parmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  delay  Hie  attack  till  the  foUoiving  mommg;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  at  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
pedition, if,  after  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  shoidd  he  stopped  by  a  paltry 
stream.  He  then  directed  his  cavalry  to  cross  the  river,  and  followed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  The  passage,  however,  was  by  no 
means  easy.  The  stream  was  ia  many  parts  so  deep  as  to  be  hardly 
Ibrdable,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  steep  and  ru^ed.  The  cavalry  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  Alexander  came  up  to 
their  relief.  He  immediately  chai^d  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and 
exposed  himself  so  much,  that  his  hfe  was  often  ia  imminent  danger,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  friend  Cleitus. 
Having  routed  the  Persians,  Alexander  next  attacked  tlie  Greek  merce- 
naries, two  thousand  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  nearly  all 
cut  to  pieces.  In  this  engs^ement  Alexander  killed  two  Persian  officers 
with  his  own  Iiand.  After  the  battle  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  granted 
immunity  from  all  taxation  to  the  families  of  the  slain.  He  also  sent 
three  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armor  to  Athens,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athena 
in  die  Aci-opolis ;  a  proceeding  by  which  be  hoped,  perhaps,  furihei-  to 
identify  his  cause  as  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians, 
aa  well  as  lo  coaciliat*  the  Athenians,  from  whose  genius  he  wished  to 
receive  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  exploits. 

§  9.  Alexander  now  marched  southwards  towards  Sardla,  which  sur- 
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rendered  before  he  came  within  siglit  of  its  waUs.  Having  left  a  garrison 
in  that  city,  lie  arrived  after  a  four  days'  march  before  Ephesus,  whieh 
likewise  capitulated  on  his  approach.  Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Miletus 
next  fell  into  hia  hands,  the  last  after  a  short  siege.  Halicamassns  made 
more  resistance.  It  was  defended  by  Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  exile,  sup- 
ported by  Memnon,  whose  head-quarters  were  now  in  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  city  should  be  regularly  approached ;  hut  at 
length  Memnon,  finding  it  no  longer  teaable,  set  fire  to  it  in  the  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  ra^ed  to  the  ground,  and 
leaving  a  small  foi-ce  to  reduce  the  garrison,  which  had  takenrefuge  in  the 
citadels  and  forts,  pursued  his  march  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  view  of  seizing  those  towns  which  might  afford  shelter  to  a 
Persian  fleet.  The  winter  ivas  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  sent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army  under  Parmenio  intb  winter-quarters  at 
Sardis.  He  also  sent  back  to  Macedonia  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  had 
been  recently  married,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  in  the  spring 
with  what  reinforcements  they  could  raise ;  and  with  the  same  view  he 
despatched  an  officer  lo  recruit  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  with  a  chosen  body  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  having  instructed  Parmeaio  to  rejoin  him  in  Phrygia  in  the 
eprbg,  with  tlie  main  body.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  most  of 
the  Lycian  towns  tendered  their  submission,  and  Phaselis  presented  him 
■with  a  golden  crown.  On  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  Mount 
Climsffi,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range,  runs  abruptly  into  the  sea,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  passage  at  its  foot,  which  is  frequently  ovei-flowed.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  lime  of  Alexander's  approach.  He  therefore  sent  his 
main  body  by  a  long  and  difficult  road  across  the  mountains  to  Perg£ ; 
but  he  himself,  who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake,  proceeded  with,  a 
chosen  band  along  the  shore,  wading  tlirough  water  that  was  breasl>-high 
for  nearly  a  whole  day.  Fi-om  Pei'g^  he  advanced  against  Aspendus  and 
Side,  which  he  reduced ;  and  then,  forcing  his  way  nortliwards  through 
the  barbarous  tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  he  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordium  in  phrygia.  Here  he  was 
rejoined  hj  Parmenio  and  by  the  new  levies  from  Greece.  Gordium  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  early  Phrj'gian  kings,  and  in  it  was  preserved 
ivith  superstitious  veneration  the  chariot  or  wagon  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Midas,  the  son  of  Goi'dius,  together  with  his  parents,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  m  confonnity  with  an  orade  had  been  elevated  to  the 
monarchy.  An  ancient  prophecy  promised  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  to 
him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  bark  which  fastened  the  yoke  of  the 
wagon  to  the  pole.  Alexander  repaii-ed  to  the  Acropolis,  where  tlie 
wagon  was  preserved,  to  attempt  this  adventure.  Whether  he  undid  the 
knot  by  draiving  out  a  peg,  or  cut  it  through  with  his  sword,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  that  he  had  fulfflled  the  prediction  was  placed  beyond  dispute 
that  vei7  night  by  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
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5  10.  la  the  spiTtig  of  333,  Alexander  pursued  his  march  eastwards, 
and  on  amying  at  Ancyra  received  the  submission  of  the  PaplJagonians. 
He  then  advanced  through  Cappadocia  wi!]io«t  resistance ;  and  forcing  hia 
way  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  (the  Pyl<e  GiUcim),  he  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Cilicia.  Hence  he  pushed  on  rabidly  to  Tarsus,  which 
he  found  abaadoned  by  the  enemy.  "Whilst  still  heated  with  die  march, 
Alexander  plunged  into  the  clear  but  cold  sti'eam  of  the  Cyduua,  which 
runs  by  the  town.  The  result  was  a  fever,  which  soon  became  so  violent 
as  to  threaten  his  life.  An  Acamanian  physician,  named  Philip,  who 
accompanied  him,  prescribed  a  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  time  Alexander 
received  a  letter  mforming  him  that  Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  to  poison  him.  He  had,  however,  too  much  confidence 
in  the  trusty  Philip  to  beheve  the  accusation,  and  handed  him  the  letter 
whilst  he  drank  the  draught.  Either  tJie  medicine  or  Alexander's  youth- 
ful constitution  at  length  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  After  renmn- 
ing  some  time  at  Tarsus,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  to 
Mallus,  where  he  first  received  certain  tidings  of  the  great  Persian  army, 
commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  all  that  train  of  attendants  which 
usually  accompanied  the  march  of  a  Persian  monarch.  This  immense 
force  was  encamped  on  the  plmna  of  Sochi,  where  Amyntas,  a  Greek 
renegade,  advised  Daiius  to  await  the  approach  of  Alexander,  But 
Darius,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  vainglorious  confidence  io  the 
number  of  his  foi-ees,  rejected  this  advice,  and  resolved  to  cross  the  moun- 
tams  in  quest  of  his  foe.  Alexander  had  mean  time  passed  throu^  Issos ; 
had  secured  the  whole  country  from  tliat  place  to  the  maritime  pass  called 
the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  had  pushed  forwards  to  Myriandrus, 
where  he  was  detained  by  a  great  storm  of  wuid  and  rain.  Meanwhile 
Darius  had  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  more  to  the  north,  at  a  pass  called 
the  Amanie  Gates,  and  had  thus  got  into  Alexander's  rear;  who  heard 
with  joy  that  the  Persians  were  moving  along  the  coast  to  overtake  him. 
By  this  movement,  however,  Issus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Alexander  now  retraced  his  steps  to  meet  Darius,  whom  he 
found  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Pmarus.  The  Per- 
sian monarch  could  hardly  have  been  caught  in  a  more  unfavorable  posi- 
tion, since  the  narrow  and  nigged  plain  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea  afforded  no  scope  for  the  evolutions  of  large  bodies,  and  tiraa  entirely 
deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  his  numerical  superiority.  Alexander 
reoccupied  the  pass  between  Syria  and  Cilicia  at  midnight,  and  at  day- 
break began  to  descend  into  (he  plain  of  the  Pmarus,  ordering  liis  troops 
to  deploy  into  line  as  the  ground  expanded,  and  thus  to  arrive  in  battle 
array  before  the  Persians.  Darius  had  thrown  thirty  thousand  cavaliy 
and  twenty  thousand  mfantry  across  the  river,  to  checlt  the  advancf  of  lli^ 
Macedonians;  nliil=t  on  the  right  bank  were  drawn  up  Ins  cIioicc=t  Per- 
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sian  troops  to  the  numljer  of  sixty  thousand,  together  with  thii'ty  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  centre,  and  on  whom  he  chiefly 
relied.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  that  the  breadth  of  the  plain  allowed 
to  be  drawn  up  in  line.  The  remainder  of  the  vast  host  were  posted 
in  separate  bodies  m  the  farther  parts  of  the  plam,  and  were  unable  to 
take  any  share  m  the  combat.  Darius  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  line,  in  a,  magnificent  state  chariot.  The  banks  of  the  Pinarus  were  in 
many  parts  steep,  and  where  they  were  level  Darius  had  caused  them  to 
be  inti'enehed.  As  Alexander  advanced,  the  Persian  cavahy  which  had 
been  thi-own  across  the  river  were  recalled;  but  the  twenty  thousand 
infantry  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  Alexander  held  tliem 
in  check  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians, 
under  the  command  of  Parmenio,  was  ordered  to  keep  near  the  sea,  to  pre- 
vent being  outflanked.  The  right  wing  was  led  by  Alexander  in  person, 
who  at  fii'st  advanced  slowly ;  but  when  lie  came  witliin  shot  of  the  Per- 
sian arrows  he  gave  the  order  to  charge,  rushed  unpetuously  into  the 
water,  and  was  soon  engaged  iu  dose  combat  with  the  Persians.  The 
latter  were  hnmediately  routed;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  chaise  had 
disarranged  the  compact  orfer  of  the  Macedonian  plialanx,  and  the  Greek 
mercenaries  took  advantage  of  this  drcumstance  to  attack  them.  Tliis 
manoeuvre,  however,  waa  defeated  by  Alexander,  who,  after  i-oaling  the 
Persians,  wheeled  and  took  the  Greeks  in  flank.  But  what  chiefly 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  the  timidity  of  Darius  himself,  who,  on 
beholding  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  immediately  took  to  flight.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  whole  army ;  and  even  the  Persian  cavalry, 
which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  engaging  the  Macedonian  left  with 
great  bravery,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example.  One  hundred 
thousand  Pereians  are  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  field.  On  reaching 
the  hills  Darius  tlirew  aside  his  royal  robes,  his  bow  and  shield,  and, 
mounting  a  fleet  courser,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  The  Persian 
camp  became  the  spoil  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  the  tent  of  Darius,  to- 
gether with  his  chariot,  i-obes,  and  aims,  waa  reserved  for  Alexander 
MmseSf.  It  was  now  that  the  Macedonian  king  first  had  ocular  proof  of 
the  natui-e  of  Eastera  royaUy.  One  compartment  of  the  tent  of  Darius 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  bath,  which  steamed  with  the  richest  odors; 
whilst  another  presented  a  magnificent  pavilion,  contaming  a  table  richly 
spread  for  the  banquet  of  Darius.  But  from  an  adjoining  tent  issued  the 
wail  of  female  voices,  where  Sisygambis,  the  mother,  and  Statira,  the  wife 
of  Darius,  were  lamenting  the  supposed  death  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  of  his  safety,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  delicate  and  respectful  attention. 

§  11.  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  lasus,  fought  in  November, 
:B.  C.  333.  A  lai-ge  ti-easui-e,  which  Parmenio  was  sent  forward  with  a 
■detachment  to  seize,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Macedonians  at  Damascus. 
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Another  fevorable  result  of  the  victory  was  that  it  s 
tempts  at  revolt  from  the  Macedonian  power,  which,  with  the  support  of 
Persia,  had  beeij  manifesfed  in  Greece.  But  in  order  to  put  a  complete 
stop  to  all  such  intrigues,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  assistance  of  n 
Persian  fleets  Alexander  resolved  to  seize  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  thus 
to  striiie  at  the  root  of  the  Persian  maritime  power. 

Meanwhile,  Darius,  attended  by  a  body  of  only  four  thousand  fugitives, 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  Before  he  had  set  out  from 
Babylon,  the  whole  forc^  of  the  empire  had  been  summoned ;  but  he  had 
Bot  thought  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  what  he  deemed  a  merely  useless 
encurabi-ance ;  and  the  more  distant  levies,  which  comprised  some  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  empire,  were  still  hastening  towards  Babylon.  In  a 
short  time,  therefore,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  still  more  numerous 
host  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Issas ;  yet  he  thought  it  safer  to  open 
negotiations  with  AlesMider  than  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  arms.  "With 
this  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  Alesander,  who  was  now  at  Marathus  in 
Phcenicia,  proposing  to  become  his  fiieiid  and  ally;  but  Alexander  re- 
jected all  his  overtures,  and  told  him  tliat  he  must  in  future  be  addressed, 
not  in  the  language  of  an  equal,  but  of  a  subject 

As  Alexander  advanced  southwards,  all  the  towns  of  Phcenicia  hastened 
to  open  tiieir  gates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  even  hailed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer. Tyre,  also,  sent  to  tender  her  submission ;  but  coupled  wkh  reser- 
vations by  no  means  aeceptable  to  a  youthfiil  conqueror  in  the  foil  tide 
of  success.  Alexander  affected  to  receive  their  offer,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  provisions  for  his  army,  as  an 
nnconditional  surrender,  and  told  them  that  he  would  visit  their  city  and 
offer  sacrifices  to  Melcart,  a  Tyrian  deity,  who  was  considered  as  identical 
with  the  Grecian  Hei-cules.  This  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue.  The 
Tyrians  now  informed  him  that  they  could  not  admit  any  foreigners  within 
Sieir  walls,  and  liiat,  if  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Meleari,  he  would  find 
another  and  more  ancient  shrine  in  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland.  Alexan- 
der indignantly  dismissed  the  Tyrian  ambassadors,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  laying  siege  to  their  city.  The  Tyrians  probably  deemed  it 
impregnable.  It  was  by  nature  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  had  been 
rendered  still  stronger  by  art.  The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mainland ;  and  though  the  channel  was  shallow  near 
the  coast,  it  deepened  to  three  fethoms  near  the  island.  The  shores  of 
the  island  were  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  walls  rose  from  the  cliffs  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  solid  masonry.  Tlie  cily  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  was  well  furnished  with  arms  and 
provisions ;  possessed  an  intelligent  and  warlike  population ;  and  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  absent  in  the  Persian  service,  it  had  in 
its  two  harbors  a  competent  number  of  vessels  of  war.  As  Alexander 
)  sliips,  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  approach  the  town 
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was  by  cooatrucUng  a  causeway,  the  materials  for  which  were  collected 
from  the  foresis  of  Libanus  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Tj'ie.  Through  the 
shallow  part  of  the  water  the  work  proceeded  i-axiidly ;  but  aa  it  approached 
the  town  the  diffleulties  increased,  botli  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  water, 
and  from  the  ■worlonen  being  exposed  to  missiles  from  the  town  and  from 
the  Tjrian  galleys.  To  obviate  tlie  latter  inconvenience,  Alexander  caused 
two  wooden  towers,  covered  with  hides,  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  mole, 
which  would  serve  both  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to  keep  assailants 
at  a  distance  by  tlie  missiles  hurled  from  engines  at  iiie  top  of  tlie  towers. 
The  Tyrians,  however,  contrived  to  bum  these  towers,  Hy  seizing  the  op- 
portunity of  a  fovorable  breeze  to  diive  against  them  a  vessel  filled  with 
dry  wood,  besmeared  with  pitch,  and  other  combustible  materials.  The 
Maeedonians  being  thus  driven  from  the  mole,  the  Tyrians  came  off  in 
boats,  and  destroyed  such  parts  of  it  as  the  flames  had  spai-ed.  But  Alex- 
ander was  so  far  from  beiug  discouraged  by  this  mishap,  tliat  he  began 
the  work  again  on  a  lai^er  scale.  He  also  procured  ships  from  Sidon 
and  other  places  in  order  to  protect  if,  and  in  a  litUe  time  had  collected  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  which  he  exercised  in  nautical  ma- 
nceuvres  ;  and  thus  forced  the  Tyriaa  galleys,  which  had  previously  mo- 
lested the  progress  of  the  work,  to  keep  within  their  harbor.  After  over- 
coming many  dilRcullies,  the  mole  was  at  length  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  which  were  now  assailed  with  engines  of  a  novel  description.  The 
besieged  on  their  side  resorted  to  many  ingenious  methods  of  defence, 
among  which  was  the  discharging  of  heated  sand  on  the  besiegei-s,  which, 
penetrating  beneath  the  armor,  occasioned  great  torment.  But  it  now 
began  to  grow  evident  that  the  dty  must  lall ;  and  as  soon  as  Alexander 
had  effected  a  practicable  breadi,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  both  by 
land  and  sea.  The  breach  was  stormed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Alexander  himself;  and  though  the  Tynans  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
they  were  at  length  overpowei'ed,  when  the  dty  became  one  wide  scene 
of  indiscriminate  carnage  and  plunder.  The  siege  had  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  Macedonians  were  so  exasperated  by  tlie  difficulties  and  dangers 
they  had  undei^one,  that  they  granted  no  quarter.  Eight  thousand  of  the 
citiaens  are  said  to  have  been  massacred ;  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  principal  men,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  temple  of  Melcart,  were  sold  into  slavery,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.     Tyre  was  tsJcen  in  the  month  of  July,  b.  c,  332. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Darius  made  him 
further  and  more  advantageous  propossds.  He  now  offered  ten  thousand 
talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  ftimily,  together  with  all  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  his  daughter  Bai'sinfi  in  marriage,  as  the  conditions  of  a 
peace.  "When  these  offera  were  submitted  to  the  Coirndl,  Parmenio  was 
not  unnaturally  struck  with  their  magnificence,  and  observed,  that,  were  he 
Alexander,  he  would  accept  them.     "  And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  king, 
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"  were  I  Parmenio."  Had  Alexantler's  views  been  bounded  hj  the  po- 
litical advantage  of  Macedonia,  he  would  doubtless  haye  adopted  the 
adrice  of  his  veteran  general.  But  Ms  ambition  was  wholly  of  a  personal 
nature.  He  felt  more  pleasui-e  in  acquiring  than  in  possessing ;  and  as 
his  prospects  expanded  with  his  progress,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  what 
he  considered  as  only  an  instalment  of  the  vast  empire  wliich  he  was 
destined  to  attain.  Darius,  therefore,  pi-epai-ed  himseF  for  a  desperate 
resistance, 

i  12.  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  with  his  army  towards 
Egypt)  whilst  his  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast.  Gaza,  a  strong  fortress 
on  the  sea-sliore,  obstinately  held  out,  and  delayed  his  pi-ogress  three  or 
four  months.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Josephus,  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Alexander  visited  Jerasalem,  and,  struck  with  its  pious 
priests  and  holy  riles,  endowed  the  city  witli  extraordinary  privileges,  and 
the  priesthood  witii  ample  gifts ;  but  this  story  does  not  appear  in  any 
other  andent  author.  After  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alexander  met  his  fleet 
at  Pelusium,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  up  the  Kile  as  far  as  Memphis,  whither 
he  hunself  marched  with  his  army  across  the  desert  Alexander  conciliat- 
ed the  affection  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  respect  with  which  he  ti-eated 
their  national  superstitions,  whilst  the  Persians  by  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  had  incurred  their  deadliest  hatred.  Alexander  then  sailed  down 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  at  its  mouth  ti-aeed  the  plan  of  the 
new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many  centui-ies  continued  to  be  not 
only  the  grand  emporium  of  Eui-ope,  Africa,  and  India,  but  also  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  intellectual  life.  Being  now  on  the  confines  of  Libya,  Al- 
exander resolved  to  visit  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon,  which 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Libyan  wilderness,  and  which  was  reported  to 
have  been  consnlted  by  his  two  heroic  ancestors,  Hercules  aud  Perseus. 
As  he  marched  towards  the  oasis  in  which  it  was  situated,  he  was  met 
by  envoys  from  Cjrene,  bringing  with  them  magnificent  pi-esents,  amongst 
which  were  five  chariots  and  three  hundred  war-horses.  After  marehing 
along  the  coast  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  Alexander  struck  to  the 
southeast  into  the  desert;  when  a  five  days'  journey  over  pathless  sands 
and  under  a  scorching  sun  brought  him  to  the  well-watered  and  richly- 
wooded  valley,  containing  the  renowned  and  ancient  temple  of  Ammon. 
The  conqueror  was  received  by  the  priests  with  all  the  honors  of  sacred 
pomp.  He  consulted  the  oracle  in  secret,  and  is  said  never  to  have  dis- 
closed the  answer  which  he  received;  tliough  that  it  was  an  answer  that 
contented  him  appeared  from  the  magnificence  of  the  offerings  which  he 
made  to  the  god.  Some  say  that  Ammon  saluted  him  as  the  son  of  Zeus. 
§  13.  Alexander  returned  to  Ph<Bnicia  in  the  spring  of  381.  He  then 
directed  his  march  thivsugh  Samaiia,  and  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates about  the  end  of  August.  After  crossing  the  river,  he  struck  to  the 
northeast  through  a  fertile  and  well-supplied  country.     On  his  march  h? 
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was  told  that  Darius  was  posted  with  an  immense  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris ;  biit  on  aiiiving  at  that  river,  he  foimd  nobody  to  dispute  his 
passage.  He  then  proceeded  southwards  along  its  banks,  and  after  four 
days'  march  fell  in  with  a  few  squadrons  of  tlie  enemy's  cavaliy.  From 
some  of  these  who  were  made  prisoners  Alexander  learned  that  Darius 
was  encamped  widi  his  host  on  oae  of  the  extensive  plwns  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  KurdisWi,  neai-  a  village  called  Gtacgamela 
(the  Camel's  House).  The  toivn  of  Arbela,  aftei-  which  the  battle  that 
ensued  is  commonly  named,  lay  at  about  twenty  mUes'  distance,  and  there 
Darius  had  deposited  his  ba^age  and  treasure.  That  monarch  had  been 
easily  persuaded  that  his  former  defeat  was  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground;  and  therefore  he  now  selected  a  wide  plain  for  an  engage- 
ment, where  there  was  abtmdant  raom  for  his  multitudinoias  infantry,  and 
for  the  evolutions  of  his  horsemen  and  charioteera.  Alexander,  aftei'  giv- 
ing his  army  a  few  days'  rest,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy  soon  after  mid 
night,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  with  them  about  daybreak.  Cta 
ascending  some  sand-hills  the  whole  array  of  the  Persians  suddenly  bui-st 
upon  the  view  of  the  MacedoniMiB,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 
Darius,  as  usual,  occupied  the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  bodj-guai-d  and 
chosen  troops.  In  front  of  the  royal  position  were  ranged  the  war-chariots 
and  elephants,  and  on  either  side  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number, 
it  is  smd,  of  fifty  thousand.  Alexander  spent  the- first  day  in  surveying 
the  ground  and  preparing  for  the  attack;  he  also  addi'essed  hJa  ti-oops, 
pointing  out  to  tliem  that  the  prize  of  victory  would  not  be  a  mere  prov- 
ince, but  the  dominion  of  aU  Asia.  Yet  so  great  was  the  tranquillity  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  result,  that  at  daybresi  on  the  foOowing  morn- 
ing, when  the  officers  came,  to  receive  his  final  instructions,  they  found 
him  in  a  deep  slumber.  His  army,  which  consisted  only  of  forty  thousand 
foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  was  drawn  up  m  the  order  which  he  usu- 
ally observed,  namely,  with  the  phalanx  m  the  centre  in  six  divisions,  and 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  on  the  light,  where  Alexander  himself  took  his 
station.  And  as  there  was  great  danger  of  being  outflanked,  he  formed  a 
second  line  ia  the  rear,  composed  of  some  divsions  of  the  phalanx  and 
a  number  of  hght  troops  and  cavaby,  which  were  to  act  in  any  quarter 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  The  Peraiaus,  fearful  of  being  surprised,  had 
stood  under  arms  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  morning  found  them  ex- 
hausted and  dispu-ited.  Some  of  them,  however,  fought  with  considerable 
bravery ;  but  when  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  breaking  their  line  by  an 
impetuous  charge,  Darius  mounted  a  fleet  horse  and  look  to  flight,  as  at 
Issus,  though  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  yet  far  from  having  been  decided. 
At  length,  however,  the  rout  became  general  Whilst  daylight  lasted,  Al- 
exander pursued  the  flying  enemy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lycus,  or 
Greater  Zab,  where  thousands  of  the  Persians  pei-ished  in  the  attempt  to 
pass  the  river.     After  restmg  his  men  a  few  hours,  Alexander  continued 
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the  pursuit  at  midnight,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  Darius  at  Arbela.  The 
Persian  monarcii,  however,  had  continued  his  flight  without  stoppmg; 
but  the  whole  of  tlie  royal  ba^age  and  treasure  was  captured  at  Arbela. 

§  14.  Finding  any  fiirtJier  pursuit  of  Daiius  hopeless,  Alessnder  now 
directed  his  march  towards  Babylon,  At  a  little  distance  from  tlie  city 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  came  out  to  meet  him,  heiided  by 
their  priests  and  magistrates,  tendering  their  submission,  and  bearing  with 
them  magnificent  presents.  Alexander  then  made  his  friumpliant  entry 
into  Babylon,  riding  in  a  chariot  at  tJie  head  of'  his  army.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  ineease  smoked  on  either  liand  on  silver  allai^ 
and  the  priests  celebrated  his  entry  with  hymns.  Nor  was  this  the  mere 
display  of  a  compulsory  obedience.  Under  the  Pereian  sway  the  Chal- 
dfean  religion  had  been  oppressed  and  persecuted ;  the  temple  of  Belus 
had  been  destroyed  and  stiU  lay  in  ruins ;  and  both  priests  and  people 
consequently  rejoiced  at  the  down&ll  of  a  dynasty  fi^m  which  they  liad 
snffered  bo  much  wrong.  Alexander,  whose  enlarged  views  on  the  subject 
of  popular  religion  had  probably  been  derived  from  Aristotle,  observed 
here  tic  same  pohtic  conduct  which  he  had  adopted  in  Egypt  He  caused 
the  ruined  temples  to  be  restored,  and  proposed  lo  offer  peraonally,  hut 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  a  sacrifice  to  Belus.  He  then  made 
an-angements  for  the  safety  and  government  of  the  city.  He  appointed 
Mazteus,  the  Persian  officer  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it,  satrap  of 
Babylon ;  but  he  occupied  the  citadel  with  a  garrison  of  one  thousand 
Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  whilst  the  collection  of  the  revenues  was 
also  intrusted  to  a  Greek  named  Asclepiodorus.  Alexander  contemplated 
making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  future  empire.  His  army  was  rewarded 
with  a  lai^e  donative  from  tte  Persian  tj^asury ;  and,  afiei-  being  allowed 
to  indulge  for  BomeiUme  in  the  luxury  of  Babylon,  was  agmn  put  in  mo- 
tion, towards  the  middle  of  November,  for  Susa.  It  was  there  that  the 
Persian  treasures  were  chiefly  accumulated,  and  Alexander  had  despatched 
PhUoxenus  to  take  possession  of  the  city  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  It  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  by  the  satrap  AbuHtes.  The 
treasure  found  there  amounted  to  forty  thousand  talents  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  and  nine  thousand  in  gold  Darica.  But  among  all  these  riches 
the  interest  of  the  Greeks  must  have  been  excited  in  a  lively  manner  by 
the  discovery  of  the  spoils  carried  off  from  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Among 
them  were  the  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  imd  Arislogeiton,  which  Al- 
exander now  sent  back  to  Athens,  and  which  were  long  afterwards  pre- 
served in  the  Cerameicus. 

At  Susa  Alexander  received  reinforcements  of  about  fiileen  thousand 
men  from  Greece.  Amyntas,  who  conducted  lliem,  brought  tidings  of  dis- 
turbances in  Greece,  fomented  by  Sparta;  and  to  assist  in  quelling  them 
Alexander  transmitted  a  considerable  sum  to  the  regent  Antjpater.  He 
then  directed  his  march  southeast  wards  towai'ds  Pereepolis.      His  road 
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lay  through  the  mountainous  territory  of  the  Uxiana,  who  rofused  him  a 
passage  unless  he  paid  the  usual  tribute  which  they  were  in  tie  habit  of 
extolling  even  from  Ite  Persian  kings.  But  Alexander  rouf«d  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  difficult  mountain  defile  called  the  "  Persian  Gates," 
forming  the  entrance  ioto  Persis,  still  remained  to  be  passed,  which  was 
defended  by  Ariobarzanes,  (lie  satrap  of  that  district^  wiih  forty  thousand 
foot  and  seren  hundred  horse.  Ariobarzanes  had  also  built  a  wall  across 
the  pass ;  but  AlexMider  turned  the  position  by  ascending  the  heights  with 
part  of  his  army,  whilst  the  remainder  stormed  and  carried  the  wall ;  and 
the  Persians  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  advanced  rapidly  to 
Persepolis,  whose  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  ancient  splendor.  It 
was  the  real  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  though  they  generally  resided  at 
Susa  during  the  winter,  and  at  Ecbatana  in  summer.  The  treasure  found 
there  exceeded  that  both  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents,  or  nearly  thirty  million  pounds 
sterling,*  It  was  here  that  Alexander  is  related  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  senseless  folly,  by  firing  with  his  own  hand  the  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Persian  kings ;  of  which  the  most  chaiitable  version 
is  that  he  committed  the  act  when  heated  with  wine  at  the  instigation  of 
Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan.  By  some  writers,  however,  the  story  is 
altogether  disbelieved,  and  the  real  destruction  of  Persepolis  referred  to 
the  Moliammedan  epoch.  Whilst  at  Peraepolis,  Alexander  visited  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance,  at  a  city  called  Pasargadse, 

§  15.  Thus,  in  between  three  and  four  yeai-s  after  crossing  the  Helle- 
spont, Alexander  had  established  himself  on  tlie  Persian  throned  But  Dar 
rius  was  not  yet  in  his  power.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  monarch 
had  fled  to  Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  i^ere  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  watch  the  turn  of  events,  and  whence,  if  he  should  be  again  threat- 
ened, he  meditated  flying  farther  north  aei-oss  the  Oxus.  It  was  not  till 
about  four  months  srfter  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  consequently  early  in 
330,  that  Alexander  quitted  Persepolis  'to  resume  the  pursuit  of  Darius. 
On  approaching  Ecbatana,  he  learned  that  the  Persian  monarch  had  al- 
ready fled  with  the  little  army  which  still  adhered  to  him.  On  amving 
at  that  place,  Alexander  permitted  the  traops  of  the  allies  to  return  home 
if  they  wished,  as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished ; 
but  many  vdunfeered  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  share  of  booty,  in  addition  to  their  pay.  The  treasures 
which  liad  been  conveyed  from  Persepolis  were  lodged  in  the  citadel  of 
Ecbatana,  under  the  guard  of  six  thousand  Macedonians,  besides  cavalry 
and  light  troops.  Alexander,  with  his  main  body,  then  pursited  Darius 
through  Media  by  forced  marches,  and  reached  Rhagas,  a  distance  of  three 
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hundred  miles  from  Ecbatana,  in  eleven  days.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of 
the  march,  that  many  men  and  horses  died  of  fatigue.  At  Ehagse  he 
heard  that  Dariua  had  akeady  passed  the  defile  called  the  "  Caspian  Gates," 
leading  into  the  Bactrian  provinces ;  and,  as  that  pass  was  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, urgent  pursuit  was  evidently  useless.  He  therefore  allowed  his 
troops  five  days'  rest,  and  then  resumed  his  march.  Soon  aiter  passing 
the  Gates  he  learned  that  Darius  had  heen  seized  and  loaded  with  chmns 
by  his  own  satrap,  Bessus,  who  entertained  thedesign  of  establishing  him- 
self in  Bactria  as  an  independent  sovereign.  This  intelhgence  stimulated 
Alexander  to  mjie  still  fiirther  haste  with  part  of  his  cavaliy  and  a  chosen 
body  of  foot.  On  the  fourth  day  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fligitives 
■with  his  cavalry,  lia^-ing  beea  obliged  to  leave  the  infantry  behind,  with 
directions  to  follow  more  at  leisare.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  know  hia 
real  strength,  were  struck  with  consternation  at  his  appearance,  aiid  fled 
precipitately,  Bes.sus  and  his  adherents  now  endeaiored  to  persuade 
Darius  to  fly  with  them,  and  provided  a  fleet  horse  for  that  purpose  But 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  had  already  experienced  the  generosily  of  Al- 
exander in  the  treatment  of  his  captive  family,  prefened  to  fall  into  liia 
hands,  whereupon  the  conspiratora  mortally  wounded  him  in  the  chariot 
in  which  they  kept  him  confined,  and  then  took  to  flight.  Darius  expired 
before  Alexaader  could  come  up,  who  threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body. 
He  then  ordered  him  to  be  magnificently  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  provided  for  the  fitting  education  of  his  children. 

§  16.  Alexander  next  invajled  Hyrcania,  a  province  of  the  Peraian  em- 
pire, on  the  soutliem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  f<iok  possession  of 
Zadracarta,  tlie  chief  town  in  the  country.  From  thence  ha  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  Mardians,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the  western  part 
of  Hyrcania,  who,  thinking  themselves  secure  amidst  their  forests  and 
mountains,  had  refused  to  make  their  submission,  Atler  chastising  the 
Mardians,  Alexander  quitted  Zadracarta,  and  pursued  his  march  eastwards 
through  the  province  of  Aria.  Near  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  he 
founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anus,  called  after  him  (Alex- 
andria Ariorum),  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Herat,  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  cities  in  Central  Asia.  Hence  he  proceeded  southwards  to  Proph- 
thaaia,  tlie  capital  of  Drangiana,  where  his  stay  was  signalized  by  a  sup- 
posed conspiracy  agmnst  his  life,  formed  by  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio. 
Alexander  had  long  entertained  suspicions  of  Philotas.  Whilst  still  in 
Egypt  he  had  discovered  that  Philotas  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  his 
exploits,  and  had  boasted  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  father  and  himself, 
Alexander  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  his  conquests.  He  Iiad 
also  ridiculed  the  oracle  respecting  Alexander's  supernatural  birth,  and 
had  more  recently  opposed  the  inclination  which  (bat  monarch  now  began 
to  display  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  king.  But  the 
immediate  subject  of  aecusatioa  against  hira  was,  that  he  had  not  revealed 
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a  conspiracy  wliich  was  reported  to  be  forming  against  Alexander's 
life,  and  which  he  had  deemed  too  contemptible  (o  notice.  He  waa 
consequently  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  it;  and  on  being  put  to 
the  torture,  he  not  only  confessed  his  own  guilt  in  his  agonies,  but  also 
implicated  his  father.  Philotas  was  executed,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
Ecbatana,  where  Parmenio  then  waa,  directing  that  veteran  general 
to  be  put  to  deatli.  A  letter,  purporting  fo  be  from  his  son,  waa  handed  to 
him ;  and  whilst  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Poljdamaa,  liia 
intimate  friend,  together  with  some  others  of  Alexander's  principal  officers, 
fdl  upon  and  slew  hun.  His  head  waa  carried  to  Alexander.  Hephsesiion, 
who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  king's  suspicion  agMnst  Pliilotas,  was 
rewarded  ivith  a  share  of  the  command  vacated  by  his  death;  but  iiie 
horse-guards  were  now  divided  into  two  regiments,  one  of  which  was 
given,!©  Hephfestion  and  the  otlier  to  Cleitus. 

§  17.  Late  in  the  year  330,  Alexander  directed  hia  march  southwards,  fo 
the  banks  of  the  Etymandrus  {the  ffelmund'),  where  he  remtuned  sixty 
days.  Hence  he  penetrated  into  Arachosia,  and  founded  there  another 
Alexandria,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  city  of  Candahar.  He 
then  crossed  the  lofty  mountains  of  Paropamisus,  called  Caucasus  by  the 
Greeks  (now  Hindoo-Koosh),  which  were  covered  with  deep  snow,  and 
BO  barren  that  they  did  not  even  afford  firewood  for  hia  army.  At  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains  Alexander  founded  another 
city  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasuro,  situated  probably  about  fifty  miles 
norf]iwest  of  Cahd. 

Alexander  now  entered  Bactria ;  but  Besaus  did  not  wait  his  approach, 
Mid  fled  across  the  Osus  into  Sogdiaca.  Early  in  the  slimmer  of  329, 
Alexander  followed  him  aeross  the  Osus ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Eessus 
was  betrayed  by  two  of  hia  own  officers  into  tJie  handa  of  Alexander. 
Bessua  was  carried  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  Bactria,  wbcre  lie  was 
brought  before  a  Persian  com-t,  and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous 


Alexander  next  look  possession  of  Maracanda  (now  ^ 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  the  river  Jaxartes  {Sir), 
which  he  desigoed  to  make  the  boimdary  of  hia  empire  againat  the  Scy- 
thians, On  tLe  banks  of  that  rivei-  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria 
Eschate  (the  last  or  farthest),  probably  the  modem  Kkt^end.  After 
crossing  the  river  and  defeating  the  Scythians,  who  menaced  him  on  the 
opposite  bank,  he  returned  into  winter-qiiart«rs  at  Zariaspa. 

Sogdiana,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
following  year,  328,  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxaa.  Ho  divided  his 
army  into  five  hodiea,  ordering  them  to  scour  the  country  in  different 
directions.  With  the  troops  under  his  own  command  he  marched  againat 
the  fortress  called  the  Sogdian  Eoek,  aeated  on  an  iaolatcd  hill,  so 
precipitous  as  to  bo   deemed  inaccessible,   and  so  well  supplied  with 
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proVisiona  as  to  defy  a  blockade.  The  summons  to  surrender  was  treated 
with  derision  by  the  commander,  who  imjuired  whether  the  Macedonians 
had  wings?  But  a  small  hody  of  Macedonians  having  succeeded  in 
scaling  some  heights  which  overhiing  the  fiwtress,  tlie  garriaoa  became  so 
alarmed  that  they  immediately  surrendered.  To  this  place  a  Bactrian, 
named  Oxyartes,  an  adherent  of  Bessus,  had  sent  his  daughters  for  safety. 
One  of  them,  named  Eoxana,  was  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Alexander 
made  her  the  partner  of  his  throne. 

§  18.  Alexander  now  returned  Jo  Maracanda,  where  ho  was  joined  by 
the  odier  divisions  of  his  army,  and  while  remaining  at  this  place  he 
appointed  his  friend  Cleitus  satrap  of  Ba«tria.  On  the  eve  of  the  parting 
of  the  two  friends,  Alexander  celebrated  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
Dioscuri,  thougb  the  day  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  The  banquet  was 
attended  by  several  pM^tes  and  literary  flatterers,  who  magnified 
the  praises  of  Alexander  with  extravagant  and  nauseous  flattery.  Cleitus, 
whom  wine  had  released  fiwm  all  prudent  reserve,  sternly  rebuted  their 
fulsome  adulation;  and,  as  the  conversation  turned  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and  his  father  Philip,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  exploits  of  the  latter.  He  reminded  Alexander  cH 
his  former  services,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "It  was  this 
hand,  Alexander,  which  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ! " 
The  king,  who  was  also  flushed  with  wine,  was  so  enraged  by  these 
remarks,  that  he  rushed  at  Cleitus  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  on  the 
spot,  but  he  was  held  back  by  his  friends,  whilst  Cleitus  was  at  the  same 
.  time  homed  out  of  the  room.  Alexander,  however,  was  do  sooner 
released,  than,  snatching  a  spear,  he  sprang  to  the  door,  and  meeting 
Cleitus,  who  was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  But  when  the  deed  was  done,  he  was  seized  with 
repentatiee  and  remorse.  He  flung  himself  on  his  couch  and  remained  for 
three  whole  days  in  an  agony  of  grief,  refusing  all  sustenance,  and  cidling 
on  the  names  of  Cleitus  Mid  of  his  sister  Lanice,  who  had  been  his  nurse. 
It  was  not  till  his  bodily  strength  began  to  fiiil  through  protracted  absti- 
nence that  he  at  last  became  more  composed,  and  consented  to  listen  to 
the  consolations  of  his  friends,  and  the  words  of  the  soothsayers ;  who 
ascribed  the  murder  of  Cleitus  to  a  temporary  frenzy  with  which  Dio- 
nysus had  visited  liim  as  a  punishment  for  neglecting  the  celebration 
of  his  festival. 

§  19.  After  redadng  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
returned  into  Bactria  in  327,  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  projected 
expedition  into  India.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  a  plot  was  formed 
against  his  life  by  the  royal  pages,  indted  by  Hermolaua,  one  of.  their 
number,  who  had  been  punished  with  stripes  for  anticipating  the  king 
during  a  hunting  party  in  slaying  a  wild  boar.  Hermolaus  and  his 
ong  whom  was  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  were  -flrst 
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tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  seems  certain  that  a  conspiracy 
existed;  hut  no  less  certain,  tiiat  the  growing  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  Alexander  were  gnidiialij-  alienating  from  him  the  hearta  of  his 
followers. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Baetrla  till  laf«  in  the  spring.  He  crossed 
the  Indus  hy  a  bridge  of  boats  near  Tasila,  the  present  AUock,  where  the 
river  ia  about  one  thousMid  feet  broad,  and  very  deep.  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  India,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  the  gi-eater  part  of  whom  must  necessarily 
have  been  Asiatics.  He  now  found  himself  in  the  district  at  present 
called  the  Pmj-ab  (or  the  Five  Eivers).  Taxiles,  the  sovereign  of  the 
district,  at  once  surrendered  Taxila,  his  capital,  and  joined  the  Mace- 
donian force  with  five  thousand  men.  Hence  Alexander  proceeded  with 
little  resistance  to  the  river  Hydaspes  {Behut  or  Jdmn).  On  the  opposite 
bank,  Porus,*  a  powerful  Indian  king,  prepared  to  dispute  his  progress 
with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  force.  Alexander,  however,  by  a 
skilful  stratagem,  conveyed  his  army  ssrfely  across  the  river.  An  obsti- 
nate battle  then  ensued.  In  the  army  of  Porus  were  many  elephants, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  frightened  the  horses  of  Alexander's  cav- 
alry. But  these  unwieldy  animals  ultimately  proved  as  dangerous  to  the 
Indiana  as  to  the  Greeks ;  for  when  driven  into  a  narrow  space,  they 
became  immanageable,  and  created  great  confusion  in  die  rants  of  Poms. 
By  a  few  vigoi-ous  chai'ges  i)\f>  Indians  wer§  completely  i-outed,  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  thousand  slain  and  nine  thousand  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Porus  himself,  who  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Alexander. 
The  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  battle  had  excited  fie  admira- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  king.  Mounted  on  an  enormous  elephant,  he 
retreated  leisurely  when  the  day  was  lost,  and  long  rejected  every  sum- 
mons to  surrender;  till  at  length,  overcome  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  tiien.  Even  in  fhia  situation  Porus  still  re- 
tained his  majestic  bearing,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
exii'aordinary  height  of  his  stature.  On  Alexander's  inquiring  how  he 
wished  to  be  treated,  he  repHed,  "  Like  a  king. "  "  And  have  you  no  other 
request?"  asked  Alexander.  "No,"  answerd  Porus;  "everything  is 
comprehended  in  the  word  king."  Struck  by  his  magnanimity,  Alexan- 
der not  only  restored  him  to  his  dominions,  but  also  considerably  enlai^ed 
them ;  seeking  by  these  means  to  retain  him  as  an  obedient  and  faithful 
vassaL 

Alexsuider  rested  a  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where  he 
celebi'ated  his  victory  by  games  and  saflrifiees,  and  founded  two  towns, 
one  of  which  he  named  Nicasa,  and  the  other  Buccphala,  in  honor  of  his 

*  Porua  IB  probably  a  coiTuptJon  of  tLe  Sausorit  woi^i  "Panruslia,"  which  slgmfies 
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gallant  charger  BucepliEiIus,  which  is  s^d  to  have  (lied  heve.  He  then 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Penj-ab,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasia  {Gkarra),  ita 
southern  boundary.  The  only  resolute  resistance  he  experienced  waa 
fi'om  the  warlike  tiibe  of  the  Cathtei,  whose  capital,  Sangala,  was  proba- 
bly the  modem  Zahore.  They  were  subdued,  and  their  territoiy  divided 
amongst  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Upon  reaching  the  Hyphasis,  the  army, 
worn  out  by  "fatigues  and  dangers,  positively  refused  to  proceed  any 
fartlier ;  although  Alexander  passionately  desired  to  attack  a  monarch  still 
more  powerful  than  Porus,  whose  dominions,  he  heard,  lay  beyond  the 
river.  All  his  attempts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  proceed  proving  in- 
effectual, he  prepai-ed  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  an  alternative  which 
he  pei-ceived  to  be  unavoidable.  Pretending  that  the  sacrificea  were  nn- 
fevoi-able  for  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasis,  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat ; 
having  first  erected  on  its  banks  twelve  colossal  altars  to  mark  the  boun- 
dary of  his  conquests  in  that  direction. 

§  20.  When  Alexander  again  arrived  at  his  newly  founded  cities  of 
Nicsea  and  Bucephala  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  divided  his  anny  into  three 
detachments.  Two  of  these,  under  the  command  of  Hephiestion  and 
Craterus,  were  ordered  to  descend  the  Hydaspes  on  its  opposite  banks ; 
whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  embarked  on  board 
.a  fleet  of  about  two  thousand  vessels,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  sailing  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth.  The 
ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  Macedonians  respecting  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  region  to  be  traversed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Alexander  at  first  considered  the  Indus  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Mile. 

The  army  began  to  move  in  November,  327.  The  navigation  lasted 
several  months,  but  was  accomplished  without  any  serious  opposition, 
except  from  the  tribe  of  the  Malli,  who  are  conjectured  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Mooltan.  At  the  storming  of  theh-  town  the  life 
of  Alexander  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  He  was  the  first  to  scale 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  was  followed  by  four  officers ;  but  before  a 
fifth  man  could  mount,  the  ladder  broke,  and  Alexander  waa  left  exposed 
on  the  wall  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  From  this  situation  there  were 
only  two  methods  of  escape ;  either  by  leaping  down  among  his  own  army, 
or  into  tlie  citadel  among  the  enemy.  Alexander  chose  the  latter;  and, 
alighting  on  his  feet,  placed  his  back  to  tic  wall,  where  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  slew  two  of  their  chiefs  who  had  ventured 
within  reach  of  his  sword.  But  an  arrow  which  pierced  his  corslet 
bi-ought  him  to  the  ground,  fouling  with  the  loss  of  blood.  Two  of  his 
foUowers  who  had  jumped  down  after  him  now  stood  over  and  defended 
him ;  till  at  length,  more  soldiers  having  scaled  the  walls,  and  opened  one 
of  the  gates,  sufiicient  numbers  poured  in  not  only  to  rescue  their  monarch, 
but  to  capture  the  citadel;  when  every  living  being  within  the  place  waa 
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put  to  the  swoi-d,  Alexandci-'s  life  waa  long  in  great  danger  ;  but  when 
he  was  sTifficieiitly  recovered,  he  was  agsun  placed  in  his  Tessel,  and 
dropped  down  the  Hydraotea  (Save)  to  ifs  confluence  with  the  Acesines- 
Hei-e  hia  army  was  encamped ;  and  the  soldiers  testified  by  shouts  and 
tears  their  joy  at  again  beholding  their  commander.  Hence  Alexander 
pursued  his  course  to  the  point  where  the  four  rivers,  now  united  into  one 
stream,  the  Acesines  (C^maJ),  join  the  Indus,  At  their  confluence  he 
ordered  dock-yards  to  be  constructed,  and  another  Alexandria  to  be  built. 
Henee  he  pursued  hia  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  all  the  towns  on  either 
bank  of  the  river  submil^g  at  his  appi-oach.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  explored  its  estuaries,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few 
horsemen,  skirted  the  mai^in  of  the  Delta  next  the  sea.  Nearchus  with 
the  fleet  was  ducted  to  explore  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
tie  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
maritime  communication  between  India  and  Persia.  We  have  hitherto 
beheld  Alexander  only  as  a  conqueror ;  but  these  cares  exhibit  him  in  the 
more  pleasing  light  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  and  of  a  sovereign  so- 
lidloHS  ibr  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

§  21.  From  this  point  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  army,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  326,  through  the  burning  deserts  of  Gedi-osia  towards  Persepolis ; 
marching  himself  on  foot,  and  sharing  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  the 
meanest  soldier.  In  these  re^ons  the  very  atmosphei-e  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  fine  dust,  which  on  the  slightest  wind  penetrates  iato  the  mouth 
and  nose,  whilst  the  soil  affoi-da  no  firm  footing  to  the  traveller.  The  march 
through  tliis  inhospitable  region  lasted  sixty  days,  duiing  which  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  pei-ished  from  fatigue  or  disease.  At  length  they  emerged 
into  the  fertile  province  of  Carmania.  Whilst  in  this  country,  Alexander 
was  rejoined  by  Ncai-ehus,  who  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Hai-mozia 
(  Ormvd)  ;  hut  who  subsequently  prosecuted  his  voy^e  to  the  head  of  the 
PeraiaQ  Gulf.  The  m^n  body  of  the  ai-my  under  HephEestioa  was  di- 
rected to  march  along  the  shores  of  the  Gtdf ;  whilst  Alexander  hhnsel^ 
with  his  horse-guards  and  light  infUntry,  took  a  shorter  route  through  Pa- 
saigadfe  and  Persepolis.  Dui-ing  his  stay  m  the  latter  city,  he  remedied 
the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  Mnee  ho  left  it,  and  executed 
summary  justice  on  the  delinquent  satraps  who  had  oppressed  the  prov- 
inces of  Pei-sis.  It  was  tlius  that  he  caused  his  empu*  to  be  respected,  as 
much  by  the  equity  of  his  administration  as  by  the  irresistible  force  of 

§  22.  From  Persepohs  Alexander  pursued  his  march  to  Susa  (b.  C, 
S25),  where  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  repose  from  their  fiitiguea,  and 
were  amused  witii  a  series  of  brilliant  festivities.  It  was  here  that  he  adopt- 
ed vaiious  measures  with  the  view  of  consolidatmg  his  empke.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  to  form  tiie  Greeks  and  Persians  into  one  people  by 
means  of  intci-raaiTiages.     Ilehimself  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Slateira, 
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the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  sma  bestowed  the  hand  of  her  sister,  Dry- 
petis,  on  Hephsestion.  Other  marriages  were  made  between  Alexander's 
offlcei-s  and  Asiatic  women,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  about  a  hundred ; 
whilst  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  common  soldiers  foiloiyed  their 
example  and  took  native  wives.  As  anotlier  means  of  amalgamating  the 
Europeans  and  Aiiiatics,  he  caused  numbers  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted 
into  the  armj,  and  io  be  armed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  fashion. 
But  these  innovations  were  regarded  wilh  a  jealous  eye  by  most  of  the 
Macedonian  veterans ;  and  this  feelmg  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
AlexMider  himself,  who  assumed  every  day  more  and  more  of  the  state 
and  manners  of  an  Eastern  despot.  At  first,  indeed,  tie  growing  discon- 
tent was  repressed  by  the  large  bounties  distributed  among  the  soldieK, 
and  by  the  discharge  of  all  fheir  debts.  But  at  length  tlieir  long  stifled 
dissatisiaction  brolie  out  info  open  mutiny  and  rebellion  at  a  review  which 
took  place  at  Opts  on  the  Tigris.  Alexander  here  proposed  lo  dismiss 
Bueh  Macedonians  as  were  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled ;  but  though 
they  had  clamored  for  their  discharge  whUst  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus, 
they  now  regarded  this  proposal  as  an  insult,  and  called  out  "  tiiat  the 
king  had  better  dismiss  them  all,  —  his  fatlier  Ammon  would  fight  Ins 
battles."  But  the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  decisive  conduct  of  Alexan- 
der. He  immediately  ordered  tliirteen  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized  and 
executed,  and  then,  addressing  the  remainder,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  by 
hia  own  and  his  Other's  exertions,  they  had  been  r^sed  fi-om  the  condi- 
tion of  scattered  herdsmen  to  be  the  masters  of  Greece  and  the  lords  of 
Asia  i  and  tliat  whilst  he  had  abandoned  to  tliem  the  richest  and  most  val- 
uable fruits  of  his  conquests,  he  had  reserved  nothing  but  the  diadem  for 
himself,  aa  tie  mark,  of  his  superior  labors  and  more  imminent  perils. 
He  then  secluded  himself  for  two  whole  days,  during  which  his  Macedo- 
nian guard  was  exchanged  for  a  Persian  one,  whilst  nobles  of  the  same 
nation  were  appointed  to  the  most  confidential  posts  about  his  person. 
Overcome  by  these  marks  of  alienation  on  tlie  part  of  their  sovereign,  the 
Macedonians  now  supplicated  with  tears  to  be  restoi-ed  to  favor.  A  sol- 
emn reconciliation  was  effected,  and  ten  thousand  veterans  were  dismissed 
to  then-  homes  under  the  conduct  of  Crateras.  That  general  was  aJso  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Macedonia  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements. 

§  23.  Soon  after  these  occuiTences,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Ecbatana, 
where  duiing  the  autumn  he  solemnized  the  festival  of  Dionysus  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor.  The  best  actors  and  musicians  in  Greece,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  three  tijousand,  were  assembled  for  the  occasion ; 
whilst  the  natives  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  Median  capital,  to  wit- 
ness what  was  to  them  a  novel  spectacle.  But  Alexander's  enjoyment 
was  suddenly  converted  mto  bitterness  by  the  death  of  Hepha^stion,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever.     This  event  threw  AlexanJei'  into  a  deep  mel- 
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ancholy,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  The  memory  of  He 
phiestion  was  honored  by  extravagant  marks  of  public  mouming,  and  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Babylon,  to  he  there  interred  with  the  utmost  mag- 
uificeuce.  His  name  was  still  retained  as  comm^ider  of  a  division  of  the 
cavalry ;  and  the  officer  who  actually  dischai^ed  (he  duties  of  the  post 
was  only  regarded  as  his  lieutenant 

Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  324,  notwitlistanding  the 
warnings  of  the  priests  of  Belus,  who  predicted  some  serious  evil  to  him 
if  he  entered  the  aity  at  that  time.  Babylon  was  now  to  witness  the  con- 
summation of  his  triumphs  and  of  his  life.  As  in  the  last  scene  of  some 
well-ordered  drama,  all  the  results  and  tokens  of  his  great  achievements 
seemed  to  be  collected  there'  to  do  honor  to  his  final  esit.  Ambassadors 
fi-om  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  Libya,  Italy,  and  probably  from  still  more 
distant  regions,  were  waiting  to  salute  him,  and  to  do  homage  to  hun  as 
the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  the  fleet  under  Nearchus  had  arrived,  after  its  long 
and  enterprising  voyage,  and  had  been  augmented  by  other  ve^els  con- 
structed in  Phcenida,  and  thence  brought  overland  to  Thapsacus,  and 
down  the  river  to  Babylon ;  whilst  for  the  reception  of  this  navy,  which 
seemed  ta  turn  the  inland  capital  of  his  empire  into  a  port,  a  magnificent 
harbor  was  in  process  of  construction.  A  more  melancholy,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  a  more  useless  monument  of  his  greatness,  was  the  funeral  pile 
now  rising  for  Hephiestioa,  which  was  constructed  with  such  unparalleled 
splendor,  that  it  is  said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  talents.  The  mind  of 
Alexander  was  still  occupied  with  plans  of  conquest  and  ambition ;  his 
next  design  was  the  subjugation  of  Arabia ;  which,  however,  was  to  be 
only  the  stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  known  world.  He 
despatched  three  expeditions  to  survey  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  ordered  a 
fleet  to  be  built  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  engaged  himself  in  sur- 
veying the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  devising  improvements  of  its 
navigation.  The  period  for  commencing  the  Arabian  campaign  had  al- 
ready arrived ;  solemn  sacrifices  wei-e  offered  up  for  its  success,  and  grand 
banquets  were  given  previous  to  departure.  At  tliese  carousals  Alexan- 
der drank  deep ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  one  ^ven  by  his  favorite, 
Medius,  he  was  seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  fever.  For  some 
days,  however,  he  neglected  fiie  disorder,  and  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  necessary  prepai-ations  for  the  march.  But  in  eleven  days  the 
malady  had  gained  a  fatal  strength,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of 
June,  B.  c.  323,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  Wliilst  he  lay  speechless 
on  his  death-bed  his  &vorite  troops  were  admitted  to  see  him ;  but  he 
could  offer  them  no  other  token  of  recognition  than  by  stretching  out  his 

§  24.  Few  of  the  gi'eat  characters  of  history  have  been  so  difierently 
judged  as  Alexander.  OT  the  magnitude  of  his  exploits,  indeed,  and  of 
the  justice  with  which,  according  to  the  usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  they 
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confer  upon  him  the  tiUe  of  «  Great,"  there  earn  be  but  one  opinion :  it  ia 
his  motiYes  for  undertaking  them  that  have  been  called  m  question.  An 
eminent  writer  •  brands  him  as  mi  «  adventurer "  ;  an  epithet  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  must  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  which  is  not  more  true  of 
him  thaa  of  most  other  conquerors  on  a  lai^  scale.  His  military  renown, 
howevei-,  consists  more  in  the  seemingly  extravagant  boldness  of  his  eo- 
terprises,  than  in  the  real  power  of  the  foes  whom  he  overcame.  The 
resistance  he  met  with  was  not  greater  tliau  that  which  a  European  amy 
experiences  ia  the  present  day  from  one  composed  of  Asiatics ;  and  the 
empire  of  the  East  was  decided  by  the  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 
His  chief  difficulties  were  the  geographical  difficulties  of  distance,  chmate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  traveled.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
incompetent  to  meet  a  foe  more  worthy  of  his  militaiy  skill ;  and  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Greece  before  his  departure  show  the  reverse. 

His  motives,  it  must  be  allowed,  seem  rather  to  liave  sprung  from  the 
love  of  personal  gloty  and  the  excitement  of  conquest,  than  from  any  wish 
to  benefit  his  subjects.  The  attention  which  he  occasionally  devoted  to 
commerce,  to  the  foundation  of  new  cities,  and  to  other  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar kmd,  form  rather  episodes  in  his  history,  than  the  real  objects  at  which 
his  aims  were  directed ;  and  it  was  not  by  his  own  prudence,  but  through 
the  weariness  of  his  army,  that  his  career  of  conquest  was  at  length  ar- 
rested, which  he  wished  to  prosecute  before  he  had  consolidated  what  he 
had  already  won.  Yet  on  tlie  whole  his  achievements,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly occasioned  great  partial  misery,  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to 
thehumanrace;  the  families  of  which,  if  it.  wei-e  not  for  some  such  move- 
ments, would  stagnate  in  solitary  listlessness  and  poverty.  By  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  two  continenls  were  put  into  closer  communication  ' 
with  one  another ;  and  both,  hut  partieulai'ly  Asia,  were  the  giuncra.  The 
language,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greete  neie  introduced  into  the 
East;  and  aiter  the  death  of  Alexander  Greek  kmgdoms  were  formed  in 
the  western  parts  of  Asn,  which  continued  to  exist  for  many  generations. 


Bust  of  the  Poet  Meminder. 
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OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OP   ALEXANDER    THE    GREAT    TO    THE    BATTLE    OF 


f  1.  Divieion  of  the  Provinces  after  Alexnuder's  Deatti.  {  2.  Eetrospeotive  View  of  Greoiim 
.  AfTair?.  EbtoB  of  Agis.  Demosaienes  ik  Oonma.  §  3.  Arrival  of  Harpalns  at  Athens. 
Accusation  and  Exile  of  Demostlionea.  ^  4,  Tlis  Lamian  War.  Defeat  of  Antipater, 
BJid  Siege  of  Lamia,  5  B.  Defent  and  Deatli  of  Leonnatns.  Battle  of  Oraonon.  End  ol 
UieLitmianWttr.  ^  0.  Death  of  Demosthenes.  5  T.  Ambitious  Projects  of  Perdiooaa.  Hia 
InvHsioQofEgypt,aiidD«ath.  ^8.  FresIiDiyifiiGnoftheProTinoeaatTriparadisuB.  Death 
of  Antlpater.  Polyspsrohon  bacomes  Rt^nt,  ajid  conoiiiates  the  Grecian  States.  Deafli 
of  Pliooioii.  4  B.  War  beU-ean  Polysperohoii  and  CasBmider.  Hl-siicoess  of  Poljsperohon. 
Cassander  beooraes  Master  of  Macedonia,  and  puts  Olympiaa  to  Death.  5  10.  Coalition 
BgaJnBt  AnIJgonnB.  Peace  concluded  inB.  c.  Bll.  Murderof  Roxanaand  her  Son.  5  11. 
Eenawal  of  the  War  ngahist  AnligomiB.  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  enpels  the  Macedonians 
(torn  Athens.  §  13.  Dematrins  Poliorcetes  at  Cyprus.  Battle  of  Salamis.  Altampt  oa 
Egypt.    Siega  of  Rhodes.    §  13.  Battle  of  Ipsns,  and  Death  of  AnUgonua. 

§  1.  The  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  threatened  to  involve  both 
his  extensive  dominions  and  his  army  in  inextricable  confusion.  On  the 
day  after  his  deatii  a  miUtary  council  assembled  to  decide  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  Alexander  oa  hia  death-bed  ia  said  to  have  given  his  sig-- 
net-rbg  to  Perdiccas,  but  he  had  left  no  legitimate  heir  to. his  throne, 
though  his  wife  Eoxana  was  pregnant  In  the  discussions  which  ensued 
in  the  council,  Perdiccas  assumed  a  leading  part;  and  after  much  debate, 
and  a  quarrel  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  at  first  threatened 
the  most  serious  consequences,  an  arrangement  was  at  length  effected  on 
the  following  basis :  That  PMlip  Arrhidjens,  a  young  man  of  weak  intel- 
lect, the  half-brother  of  Alexander  (being  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  Theasa- 
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lian  woman  nameJ.  Philiniia),  should  be  declared  king,  reserving,  however, 
to  the  child  of  Roxana,  if  a  son  shonld  be  born,  a  shai-e  in  the  sovereignty ; 
that  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Gi-eece  should  be  divided  between 
Antipater  and  Craterus ;  that  Ptolemy,  whij  waa  reputed  to  be  connected 
with  the  ixjyal  feraily,  should  preside  over  ligjpt  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries ;  that  Antigonus  should  have  Phrygia  Proper,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia ; 
that  tJie  Hellespontine  Phrygia  should  he  assignetl  to  Leonnatus;  that 
Eumenes  should  liave  the  satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which 
countries,  however,  still  remained  to  be  subdued ;  and  that  Tlirace  should 
be  conunitted  to  Lyaimachus,  Perdiccas  reserved  for  liimself  the  chili- 
archy,  or  command  of  the  horse-guai-ds,  the  post  before  held  by  Ilephfes- 
tion,  in  vh'tue  of  which  he  became  the  guardian  of  Philip  Arrhidseus,  the 
nominal  soverdgn.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  these  arrangements 
had  been  completed,  that  the  last  rites  were  paid  to  Alexander's  remains. 
They  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  in  a  cemetery  which 
afterwards  became  the  burial-place  of  the  Ptolemies.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  magnificence  of  the  funeral  car,  which  was  adorned  with  orna- 
ments of  massive  gold,  and  so  heavy,  that  more  than  a  year  was  occupied 
in  conveying  it  from  Babylon  to  Syria,  though  drawn  by  eighty-four  mules. 
lii  due  time  Eoxana  was  dehvered  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander was  ^ven,  and  who  was  declared  the  partner  of  Arrhidieus  in  the 
empire.  Eoxana  had  previously  inveigled  Stateira  and  her  sister  Drypetds 
to  Babylon,  where  she  caused  them  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 

§  2.  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospeclive  glance  at  the 
£^irs  of  Greece.  Three  years  after  Alexander  had  quitted  Europe,  the 
Spartans  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  They 
were  joined  by  most  of  the  Peioponneaian  states,  but  the  Athenians  kept 
aloof.  In  B.  c.  331,  the  Simrtans  took  up  arras  under  the  command  of 
their  king,  Agis ;  but  though  they  met  with  some  success  at  firsl^  they 
were  finally  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Antipitter,  near  Megalojiolis. 
Agis  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  ehiuns  of  Grreeco  were  riveted  more  flrmly 
than  ever.  This  victory,  and  the  successes  of  Alexander  in  the  East,  en- 
couraged the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens  to  take  active  measures  against 
Demosthenes ;  and  j33schines  trumped  up  an  old  charge  against  him  which 
had  hm  dormant  for  several  years.  Soon  after  the  batile  of  Chteronea, 
Clesiphon  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  presented  with  a 
golden  crown  in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionyaac  festival,  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country.  For  proposing  this 
decree  iEschinea  indicted  Gtesiphon ;  but  though  the  latter  waa  the  nomi- 
nal defendant,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  was  really  put  upon  his  tiial.* 


*  By  the  Attic  law,  a  citiien  propoainp;  a  •/'i/ifwfin  or  decree  might'baiiitlicted  forvio- 
latitm  of  existing  laws,  by  the  proeesa  nailed  ypo^i)  irapai'o/iiai' ;  provided  the  proseoutor 
entered  his  complaint  before  the  decree  had  been  i^opted  hy  llie  populai-  aascmbiy,  and  so 
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Tlie  case  was  decided  in  330  b.  c,  and  lias  been  immovtaliKed  by  the 
memorable  and  still  extant  speeches  of  Jfisdiines  "Against  Ctesiphon," 
and  of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  Crown."  ^schiaes,  who  did  not  obtain  a 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  himself  liable  to  a  penalty, 
was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  he  retired  to  Hiodcs. 

§  3.  In  B.  c.  325,  Harpalus  arrived  in  Athens.  Harpalus  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  embraced  his  side  duiing  his  quaiTel 
with  his  father,  Phihp.  "When  Alexandei',  after  the  conquest  of  Persia 
and  Media,  determiDed  lo  push  on  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  piu'suit  of 
Darius,  he  left  Harpalus  at  Ecbatana,  with  six  thousand  Macedonian 
troops,  in  chai^  of  the  royal  treasures.  From  Ihence  he  removed  to 
Babylon,  and  appears  to  have  held  the  important  satrapy  of  that  pi-ovinee, 
as  well  as  the  adrauiistralion  of  the  treasury.  It  was  here  tliat,  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extravar 
gaut  luxury  and  profusion,  squandering  the  treasures  intrusted  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  alienated  the  people  subject  to  his  rule  by  liis  lust- 
ful excesses  and  extortions.  He  had  probably  thought  that  Alexander  would 
never  return  from  the  remote  re^ons  of  the  East  into  which  he  had  pene- 
trated i  but  when  he  at  length  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  his  mareli  back 
to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  unsparing  rigor  those  of  his  officei-s  who 
Lad  been  guilty  of  any  excesses  during  his  absence,  he  at  once  saw  that 
his  only  resource  was  in  flight.  Collecting  together  all  the  ti-easures  which 
he  couid,  and  assembling  a  body  of  six  thousand  mercenaries,  he  haslened 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  He  seems 
to  have  reckoned  on  a  favorable  reception  at  Athens,  as  during  the  time 
of  his  prosperity  he  had  made  the  city  a  large  present  of  corn,  m  i-etum 
for  which  he  had  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  At  first,  however,  the 
Athenians  refused  to  receive  him ;  but  bribes  administered  to  some  of  the 
prindpsd  orators  induced  them  to  alter  their  determination.  Such  a  step 
was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  hostility  agdnst  Macedonia  itself ;  and  accord- 
ingly Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  dehver  up  Hai-palus,  and  to 
brmg  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes.  The  Athenians  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  these  demands.  Harpalus  was  put  into  confinement, 
but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  prison.  Demosthenes  was 
among  the  orators  who  were  brought  to  tiial  for  corruption.  He  was  de- 
clared to  be  guilty,  and  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  Not 
being  able  to  raise  that  sum,  ho  was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  and  went  into  exile.  There  ar«,  however,  good 
grounds  for  doubting  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fell  a  vie- 

had  become  a  law.  If  the  ohorge  was  proTBd  to  be  well  founded,  the  proposer  of  the  decree 
Tina  liablB  to  a  penalty.  Ctesiphon  was  proseouted  by  ^sohines  on  this  process.  The  pro- 
posal to  crown  Demosthenes  is  attacked  on  three  principal  pomts :  — 1.  Demosthenes  hsd 
not  yet  aettted  the  aoconnts  of  hia  office.  2.  The  proposed  place  was  illegal.  3,  His  po. 
litloal  course  was  onwoi'thy  of  such  a  distinguished  honor.  —  liu. 
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tim  to  tlie  implacable  hatred  of  tKo  Macedoiimn  party.  Upon  quitting 
Athens,  Demosthenes  i-esided  chiefly  at  iEgina  or  Troszcn,  in  siglit  of  his 
native  land,  and  whenever  he  looked  towards  her  shores  it  was  obieived 
that  he  shed  tears. 

§  4.  When  the  news  of  Alexander'a  dealli  reached  Athena,  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party,  which,  since  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  was  if  d  by 
Hypei-eides,  carried  all  before  it.  The  people  in  a  decree  declared  (heir 
determination  to  support  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  triremes  was  ordered  to  be  equipped ;  all  citizens  under  forty 
years  of  age  were  commanded  to  enroll  themselves  for  service ;  and  Leos- 
ttenes  was  directed  to  levy  an  army  of  mercenaries,  Envoj^  were  de- 
spatched to  all  the  Grecian  states  to  announce  the  determination  of  Atli- 
ens,  and  to  exhort  tliem  to  struggle  with  her  for  their  independence.  This 
caJl  was  responded  to  in  the  Peloponnesus  only  by  the  smaller  states, 
whilst  Spai-ta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia  kept  aloof.  In  Northern  Greece  the 
confederacy  was  joined  by  most  of  the  states  except  the  Boeotians ;  and 
Leoathenes  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Phocion,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  tliis  war,  thinking  the  forces  of 
Athens  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  it.  Leosthenes  scoffed  at  him,  and 
asked  him  "  what  he  had  ever  done  for  his  country  during  the  Jong  time 
that  he  was  general."  "  Do  you  reckon  it  nothing,"  answered  Phocion, 
"that  the  Athenians  are  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers?" 
And  when  Leosthenes  continued  his  pompous  harangues,  Phocion  said, 
"  Young  man,  your  speeches  resemble  eypresa-treea,  which  are  indeed  large 
and  lofty,  but  produce  no  fi-uit,"  "  Tell  ua,  then,"  mterrupted  Hypereides, 
"what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to  make  war."  Phocion 
answered,  "  Not  till  young  men  keep  ivifliin  the  bounds  of  decorum,  the 
rich  contribute  with  liberality,  and  the  orators  desist  fl-om  robbing  the 

The  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighborhood,  of  Thei-mopylffi.  An- 
tipater  now  advanced  from  the  north,  and  offered  battle  in  tiie  vale  of  the 
Spercheus;  but  being. deserted  by  his  Thessalian  cayalry,  who  went  over 
to  his  opponents  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, and  threw  himself  into  Lamia,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Maliaa  Gulf. 
Leosthenes,  desirous  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow,  pressed  the  siege  ivith 
the  utmost  vigoi ;  but  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  he  was  compeDed  to 
resort  to  tlie  slower  metiiod  of  a  blor  kide  From  this  town  the  contest 
between  Antipitei  and  thp  allied  Gieeks  has  been  called  the  Lamian 
War. 

§  5.  The  novelty  of  a  victoiy  over  the  Macedonian  arms  was  received 
with  boundless  exultation  at  AtKens,  and  this  feeling  was  rajsed  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  by  the  ainvil  of  an  embaaay  from  Antipa(«r  to  sue  for 
peace.  Phocnn  w^s  binterel  uiimcri.ifully.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
would  not  hk    t     liaie   1  nt,  auch  gi  it  things  as  Leosthenes?     "Cer- 
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tainly/l  said  ho ;  "  but  I  should  not  have  advised  the  af temrtinff  of  them." 
And  when  messenger  after  messenger  announced  the  succe&sps  of  the 
Athenian  arms,  he  exclaimed  sarcastically,  "  IVTien  shall  we  have  done 
conquering  ?  "  The  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  tlieir  good  fortune,  that 
they  would  listen  to  no  terms  but  tlie  unconditional  surrender  of  Antipater. 
Meantime  Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile,  exerted  himself  in  various 
pai-ts  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  countei-acting  the  eovoys  of  Antipater,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  gain  adherents  to  the  cause  of  Athens  and  the  allies.  The 
Athenians,  in  return,  invited  Demosthenes  back  to  his  native  country,  and 
a  ship  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  Peu-asus,  where  he  was  received  with 
exti'aordinary  honors. 

Meanwhile  Leonnatus,  governor  of  the  HeDespontlne  Phrygia,  had  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  war  with  an  army  of  twenty  tliousand  foot  and 
twenty-five  hundred  horee.  Leostlienes  had  been  slain  at  Lamia  in 
a  sally  of  the  besieged ;  and  AntJphOua,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
allied  ai'my  devolved,  hastened  to  offer  battle  to  Leonnatus  before  he 
could  arrive  at  Lamia.  The  hostile  ai-mies  met  in  one  of  the  pltuns  of 
Thessaly,  where  Leonnatus  was  killed  and  his  ti-oops  defeated.  Antipater, 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  Lamia  was  raised,  had  pursued  Antiphilus,  and 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  he  efiected  a  junction  with  the  beaten  aimy  of 
Leonnatus. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Antipater  was  still  further  reinforced  by  the  aii-ival 
of  Craterus  with  a  considerable  force  from  Asia ;  and  being  now  at  the 
head  of  an  array  which  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  marched 
against  tliem,  and  gmned  a  decisive  victory  over  them  near  Cramion  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c.  322.  The  allies  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace ;  but  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  them  except 
as  separate  states,  foreseeing  that  by  this  means  many  would  be  detached 
from  the  confederacy.  The  result,  answered  Ms  expectations.  One  by 
one,  the  various  states  submitted,  fiU  at  length  all  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  Athens,  tlie  original  instigator  of  the  insuiTeetion,  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  As  Antipater  advanced,  Phocion  used  a]l  the 
iniluence  which  he  possessed  with  the  Macedonians  in  favor  of  his  country- 
men ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  other  terms  than  an  unconditional  sun'cnder. 
On  a  second  mission,  Phodon  received  the  final  demands  of  Antipater  i 
which  were  that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  up  a  certain  number  of  their 
orators,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides;  that  their  po- 
litical franchise  should  be  limited  by  a  prcperty  qualification ;  that  they 
should  receive  a  Macedonian  gai-rison  in  Munychia ;  and  fliat  they  should 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Such  was  tlie  result  of  the  Lamian  War. 

§  6.  After  the  return  of  the  envoysbrin^g  the  ultimatum  of  Antipater, 
the  sycophwit  Demades  procured  a  decree  for  the  death  of  the  denounced 
orators.  Demosthenes  smd  the  other  persons  compromised  made  their 
escape  from  Athens  befoi-e  the  Macedonian  ganison  arrived,    ^gina  was 
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Uieir  first  place  of  refuge,  but  they  soon  parl«d  in  different  directions. 
Hypeveides  fled  to  tie  temple  of  Demeter  at  Hermion4  in  Peloponnesus, 
whilst  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  that  of  Poseidon  in  the  isle  of  Calau- 
reii,  near  Trcezen.  But  the  satellites  of  Antipater,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  ThuiTan  named  Archiaa,  who  had  formerly  been  an  aclor,  tore  them 
from  their  sanctuaries.  Hypeveides  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  it  is  ssud 
that  Antipater  took  the  brutal  and  cowai'dly  revenge  of  ordering  hia 
tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  his  remains  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Demos- 
thenes contrived  at  least  to  escape  Hie  insults  of  the  tyrannical  conqueror. 
Archias  at  first  endeavored  to  entice  him  from  his  sanctuary  by  the  bland- 
est piomist''!  But  Demosthenes,  forewarned,  it  is  said,  by  a  dream,  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  on  him,  exclaimed,  "Your  acting,  Archias,  never 
touched  me  formeily,  nor  do  your  promises  now."  And  when  Arcliias 
began  to  employ  thi  c  ^  "  Good,"  said  Demosthenes ;  "  now  you  speak  as 
from  the  Macedonian  tripod ;  before  you  were  only  playing  a  part.  But 
wait  awHle,  and  let  me  write  my  last  directions  to  my  femily."  So,  taking 
his  writing  materials,  he  put  the  reed  into  his  mouth  mid  bit  it  for  some 
time,  as  was  his  custom  when  composing ;  after  which  he  covered  his  head 
with  his  garment  aid  reclined  against  a  pillar.  The  guards  who  accom- 
panied Archias,  imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  trick,  laughed,  and  called  him 
coward,  whilst  Archias  began  to  renew  his  false  persuasions.  Demos- 
thenes, feeling  the  poison  work,  —  for  such  it  was  that  he  had  concealed  in 
the  reed, — now  bade  him  lead  on.  "You  may  now,"  said  he,  "enact 
the  part  of  Creon,  and  cast  me  out  unbmied ;  but  at  least,  0  gracious  P»- 
seidon,  I  have  not  polluted  thy  temple  by  my  death,  which  Antipater  and 
his  Macedonians  would  not  have  scrupled  at."  But  whilst  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  walk  out,  he  fell  down  by  the  altar  and  expired. 

§  7.  The  course  of  events  now  carries  us  back  to  the  East.  Perdiccas 
possessed  more  power  Iban  any  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  regent  of  the  empire.  He  had  the  custody  of  the  infant  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  and  the  weak  Philip  Arrhidseus  was  a 
puppet  in  his  hands.  Perdiccas  had  at  first  courted  the  alliance  of  An- 
tipater, and  bad  even  married  hia  daughter  Nicffia.  But  when  Olympias 
offered  him  the  hand  of  her  daughtei  Cleopatra,  if  be  would  assist  her 
agMust  Antipater,  Perdiccas  resolved  to  divoree  Niea:a  at  the  firat  con- 
venient opportunity,  and  espouse  Cleopatra  m  hei  sfead,  believing  that 
such  an  alUance  witli  the  royal  family  ■nould  pi\e  his  way  to  the  Macedo- 
nian throne,  to  which  he  was  now  asj  iimg  Hi^  designs,  however,  were 
not  unknown  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemv ,  ind  when  he  attempted  to  bring 
Autigonus  to  ti-ial  for  some  offence  in  the  government  of  his  satrapy,  that 
general  made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  where  he  revealed  to  Antipater 
the  full  extent  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Perdiccas,  and  thus  at  once  in 
duced  Antipater  and  Craterus  to  unite  in  a  league  with  him  and  Ptolemy, 
and  openly  declare  war  against  tlie  regent.     Thus  assailed  on  all  sides. 
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Perdiccas  resolved  to  (Lirect  his  arms  in  the  first  instance  against  Ptolemy. 
In  the  spring  of  b,  c.  321  he  accordingly  set  out  on  his  march  against 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  accompanied  by  Phihp  Ar- 
rhidieus,  and  Roxaaa  and  her  infant  son.  He  advanced  without  opposition 
as  far  as  Pelusium,  hut  he  found  the  bants  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  repeated  attempts  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men,  by  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Perdiccas  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  soldiery,  and  these  disasters  completely 
alienated  their  affections.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
some  of  his  chief  officers  murdered  him  in  his  tent. 

§  8.  The  death  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  hy  a  fresh  distribution  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the  generals  held  at  Tripara- 
disus  in  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  321  b.  c^  Antipater  was  de- 
clared regeni,  relflining  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Ptole- 
my was  continued  in  the  government  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus  received  the 
satrapy  of  Babylon ;  whilst  Antigomis  not  only  retained  his  old  province, 
but  was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana. 

Antipater  did  not  bng  sunive  these  events.  He  died  in  the  year  318, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  leaving  Polysperchon,  one  of  Alexander's 
oldest  generals,  regent;  much  to  the  sui-prise  and  mortification  of  his  son 
Cassander,  who  received  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarch,  or  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  Cassander  was  now  bent  on  obtaining  the  regen- 
cy; but  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Macedonia,  he  went  over  to  Asia  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  Antigonus. 

Polysperchon,  on  his  side,  sought  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Gi-e- 
dan  states  by  proelMniug  tliem  all  free  and  independent,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  oligarchies  which  had  been  set  up  by  Antipater.  In  order  to 
enforce  these  measures,  Polysperchon  prepared  to  march  into  Greece, 
whilst  hia  son  Alexander  was  despatched  beforehand  with  an  army  towards 
Athena,  to  compel  tbe  Macedonian  garrison  under  the  command  of  Nica^ 
nor  to  evacuate  Munychia,  Nicanor,  however,  refused  to  mbve  without 
orders  from  Cassander,  whose  general  he  declared  himself  to  be.  Phocion 
was  supposed  to  be  intriguing  in  favor  of  Nicanor,  and,  being  accused  of 
treason,  fled  to  Alexander,  now  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens. 
Alexander  sent  Phocion  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  his 
fiither,  who  was  then  in  Phocis ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  em- 
bassy arrived  in  Polysperchon's  eamp  to  accuse  Phocion.  A  sort  of  mock 
trial  ensued,  tlie  result  of  which  was  that  Phocion  was  sent  back  to  Athens 
in  chains,  to  be  tried  by  the  Athenian  people.  The  theatre,  where  his 
trial  was  to  take  place,  was  soon  full  to  overflowing.  Phocion  was  as- 
saled  on  every  side  by  the  clamors  of  his  enemies,  which  prevented  his 
defence  from  being  heard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  show  of 
hands.     To  the  last  Phocion  maintained  liis  calm  and  dignified,  but  some- 
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what  contemptuous  bearing.  When  some  ^\Te(clled  man  spat  upon  him 
as  he  passed  to  the  prison,  "  Will  no  one,"  said  he,  "  check  this  fellow's  in- 
decency ?  "  To  one  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answered,  "  Only  that  he  bear  no  grudge  agmnat 
the  Athenians."  And  when  the  hemlock  which  liad  been  prepared  was 
found  insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer  would  not  furnish 
more  unless  he  was  pmd  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said  Phocion 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even  die  for  nothing." 
He  died  in  ni.  c.  317,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athenians  afterwards 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phodon.  His  bones,  which  had  been 
east  out  on  the  frontiers  of  Megwa,  were  subsequently  brought  hack  to 
Athens,  and  a  bronze  statue  was  erecf«d  to  his  memory. 

§  9.  Whilst  Alexander  was  negotiating  with  Nicanor  about  tlie  surren- 
der of  Munychia,  Cassander  arrived  in  the  Pcirieus  with  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  Antigonus  had  supplied  litm  ;  and  though  Polysperchon 
himself  soon  came  up  with  a  large  force,  he  found  the  fortifications  of  Pei- 
raaus  too  strong  for  him.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  son  to  blockade  tbt  city, 
Polysperchon  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  he  Idd  siege  to  MegalopoHs ;  but  th^  town  was  defend- 
ed with  such  estraordiuary  efforts,  that  Polysperchon  was  compelled  to 
withdraw.  His  ill-success,  as  well  as  the  desti-uction  of  his  fleet  by  the 
fleet  of  Cassander,  produced  an  unfavorable  turn  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Greek  states  towards  Polysperclion,  and  Athena  in  particular  abandoned 
his  alliance  for  that  of  Cassander,  who  estabhshed  an  oligai-diical  govern- 
ment ia  the  city  under  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerus. 

At  the  same  time  Eurydice,  the  active  and  intriguing  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidteus,  conceived  the  project  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  regent, 
and  concluded  au  alliance  with.  Ca^ander,  while  she  herself  assembled  an 
army  with  which  she  obtained  for  a  time  the  complete  possession  of  Mace- 
donia. But  in  the  spring  of  317,  Polysperchon,  having  united  bis  forces 
with  those  of  .^aeides,  king  of  Epeirus,  invaded  Macedonia,  accompanied 
by  Olympias.  Eurydice  met  them  with  equal  daring;  but  when  the 
mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  a  train  in  bac- 
chanalian style,  the  Macedonians  at  once  declared  in  her  favor,  and  Eury- 
dice, abandoned  by  her  own  troops,  fied  to  Amphipolia,  where  she  soou 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who  put  bofh  her  and  her  husband  to 
death,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  She  next  wreaked  her 
vengeance  on  the  family  of  Antipater,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Cassander. 
These  evenfs  determined  Cassander  to  proceed  with  sdl  haste  into  Mace- 
donia. At  his  approach  Olympias  threw  herself  into  Pydna,  together  with 
Eoxana  and  her  son.  Cassander  forthwith  l^d  siege  to  this  place ;  and 
after  a  blockade  of  some  months  it  aun-endered,  in  the  spring  of  816. 
Olympias  had  stipulated  that  her  life  should  be  spared,  but  Cassander 
soon  afterwanls  caused  her  to  be  murdered.     After  the  fall  of  Pydna  all 
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Macedonia  submitf«d  fo  Casaander ;  who,  ailer  shutting  «p  Eoxana  aud 
her  son  in  the  citadel  of  Amphipolig,  married  Thesaaloniea,  a  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  fJie  view  of  streugtheniog  his  pretensions  to 
the  tiirone. 

Shortly  afterwards  Casaander  marched  into  Greece,  and  hegaa  the  res- 
toration of  Thehes  (b.  c.  315),  in  the  twentieth  year  after  its  destruction 
by  Alesander,  a  measure  highly  popular  with  the  Greeks. 

§  10.  A  new  war  now  broke  out  in  the  East.  Antigonus  had  become 
the  most  powerful  irf'  Alexander's  auccessOTs.  He  had  conquered  Eume- 
nes,  who  liad  long  defied  his  aims,  and  he  now  began  fo  dispose  of  the 
provinces  as  he  thought  fit.  His  iucretKing  power  and  ambitious  projects 
led  to  a  general  coalition  agsunst  him,  consisting  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  the  governor  of  Thrace.  The  war  began 
in  the  year  315,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  alternate 
success  in  Syria,  Phcecida,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  After  four  years 
all  parties  became  exhausted  with  the  stru^le,  and  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  in  311,  on  condition  that  the  Greek  dties  should  be  free,  that 
Cassander  should  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  came  of 
age,  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and 
Egypt  respectively,  and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the  government  of 
^I  Asia.     The  ntune  of  Seleucus  does  not  occur  in  the  treaty. 

This  hollow  peace,  which  had  been  merely  patched  up  for  the  conven- 
ience of  lie  parties  concerned,  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  seems  to  have 
been  (lie  immediate  cause  of  another  of  those  crimes  which  disgrace  the 
history  of  Alexander's  successors.  Alexander,  who  bad  now  atttaned  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  still  shut  up  with  his  mother  Eoxana  in  Amphipolis ; 
and  his  partisans,  with  injudicious  zeal,  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that 
he  should  be  released  and  placed  upon  tlie  throne.  In  order  fo  avert  this 
event,  Cassander  contrived  the  secret  murder  both  of  the  mother  and  the 

§  11.  This  abominable  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  bi;eat  it  (b.  c.  310),  under 
the  pretext  that  Antigonus,  by  keeping  his  garrisons  in  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  and  the  islands,  had  not  respected  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
guaranteed  Grecian  freedom.  After  the  wai-  had  lasted  three  years,  An- 
tigonus resolved  fo  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the  hands 
of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  alt  Ihe  principal  towns  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  307  b.  c.  he  despatched  his  son  Demetrius  from 
Ephesus  to  Athens,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  five 
thousand  falepts  in  money.  Demeti-ius,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  "  Poliorcetes,"  or  "  Besieger  of  Olies,"  was  a  young  man  of  ar- 
dent temperament  and  great  abihties.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Peirfeus,  he 
immediately  proclaimed  the  object  of  liis  expedition  to  be  the  hberation  of 
Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  ganison.     Supported  by  the 
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Macetlonians,  Demetrius  the  PMerean  had  now  ruled  Athens  for  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  years.  Of  mean  birth,  Demeti'ius  the  Thalereaa  owed 
his  elevation  entirely  to  his  talents  and  perseversmce.  His  skill  as  an 
orator  raised  him  to  distinction  among  hia  countrymen ;  and  his  politics, 
which  led  him  to  embrace  the  patty  of  Phocion,  recommended  him  to  Cas- 
sander  and  the  Macedonians.  He  cultivated  many  branch^  of  Kterature, 
and  was  at  once  an  historian,  a  philMopher,  and  a  poet ;  hut  none  of  his 
worlts  have  come  down  to  us.  Duiing  the  fiist  period  of  hia  administra- 
tion he  appears  to  have  governed  wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  improved 
tlie  Athenian  laws,  and  to  have  adorned  the  city  with  usefid  buildings.* 
But  in  spite  of  Ids  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
power  soon  altered  his  character  for  the  worse,  and  he  became  remarka^ 
ble  for  luxury,  ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  he  gradually  lost  the 
popularity  which  he  had  once  enjoyed,  and  which  had  prompted  the  Athe- 
nians to  Kuse  to  him  no  fewer  tlian  three  hundred  and  sixty  bronze 
statues,  most  of  them  equestrian.  The  Athenians  heard  with  pleasure  the 
proclamations  of  the  son  of  Antigonus ;  his  namesake,  the  Phalerean,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  city  t»  him,  and  to  close  his  polilical  career  by 
retiring  to  Thebes.  The  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  offered  a 
slight  resistance,  which  was  soon  overcome.  Demeiriws  Poliorcetea  then 
formally  announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly  the  restoration  of  their  an- 
cient constitution,  and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  com  and  slnp- 
tJmber.  This  munificence  was  repaid  by  tlie  Atiienians  with  the  basest 
and  most  abject  flattery.  Both  Demetrius  and  his  father  were  deified, 
and  two  new  tribes,  those  of  Antigonias  and  Demetrius,  were  added  t«  tiie 
existing  ten  which  derived  their  names  from  the  ancient  heroes  of  Attica. 

§  12.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at  Athens. 
Early  in  306  b,  c.  he  was  recalled  by  his  felher,  and,  sidling  to  Cyprus, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Salamis.  Ptolemy  hastened  to  its  relief  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  and  ten  thoiisand  troops.  The  battie  that  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  atjnals  of  ancient  naval  war- 
fare, more  particularly  on  account  of  the  vast  size  of  the  vessels  engaged. 
Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated;  and  so  important  was  the  victory 
deemed  by  Antigonus,  that  on  the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  titie  of 
kmg,  which  he  also  conferred  upon  his  son.  This  example  was  followed 
by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt,  which,  however,  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 
By  way  of  revenge,  Demetrius  undertook  an  expedition  against  Ehodes, 
which  had  refused  its  aid  m  the  attack  upon  Ptolemy.     It  was  from  the 

*  Aesnsns  which  DemetrinB  took  of  the  populfttion  of  Atlica,  probably  in  300  b.  c.,  tlie 
year  of  his  arohoiiahip,  gave  21,000  freemoa,  10,000  metics,  or  residant  slians,  and  the  amsz- 
iug  number  of  400,000  slaves.    The  -wives  and  families  of  the  free  polmladon  must  of  oourae 
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memorable  siege  of  Rhodes  that  Demetriua  obfained  his  name  of  "PoH- 
orcetes."  Aiter  in  vain  attempting  to  take  the  town  from  the  sea-side, 
by  means  of  floating  batteries,  from  which  stones  of  enormous  weight  were 
hurled  from  en^es  with  incredible  force  against  the  walls,  he  detei-mined 
to  alter  his  plan  and  invest  it  on  the  land-side.  With  the  assistance  of 
Epimachus,  an  Athenian  en^neer,  he  constructed  a  machine  which,  in 
anticipation  of  its  effect,  was  called  Helepolis,  or  "the  city-taker."  This 
was  a  square  wooden  tower,  one  hundred  and  fifiy  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  nine  stories,  filled  with  armed  men,  who  discharged  missiles  through 
apertures  in  the  sides.  When  armed  and  prepared  for  attack,  it  required 
the  sti-ength  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men  to  set  this  enormous  ma- 
chine in  motion.  But  though  this  formidable  en^ne  was  assisted  by  the 
operation  of  two  battering-rams,  each  one  hundred  and  My  feet  long  and 
propelled  by  die  labor  of  one  thousand  men,  the  Ehodians  were  so  active 
in  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  their  walls,  that,  alter  a  year  spent  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  fake  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced  to  retire  and 
grant  the  Ehodians  peace. 

§  13.  Whilst  Demetrius  was  thus  employed,  Caasander  had  made  great 
.progress  in  reducing  Greece.  He  had  tdten  Corinth,  and  was  besieging 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  Eurlpus.  Cassander  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  Mid  was  subsequently  defeated  in  an  action  near  Ther- 
mopylffi.  When  Demetrius  entered  Athens,  he  was  received  as  before 
with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries.  He  remmned  two  or  three  years  in 
Greece,  during  which  his  superiority  over  Cassander  was  decided,  though 
no  great  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  spring  of  301  b.  o.  he  was  recalled  by  his  fatiier  Antigonus,  who 
stood  m  need  of  his  assistance  against  Lysimachus  and  Seleueus.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  the  struggle  between  Antigonus  and  his  rivals 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  An- 
t^nus  was  killed,  and  his  army  completely  defeated.  Antigonus  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Demetrius  retreated 
with  the  remnant  of  (he  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  aailed'to  Cyprus, 
and  aflerwai-ds  proposed  to  go  to  Athens;  but  the  Athenians,  alienated  by 
his  iil-fortune  at  Ipsus,  refused  to  receive  him.  Seleueus  and  Lysima- 
chus shared  between  them  the  possessions  of  Antigonus.  Lysimachus 
seems  to  have  had  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  whilst  (he  whole  coun- 
try fi-om  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  as  weU  as  a"^part  of  Phiygia 
smd  Cftppadocia,fell  to  the  share  of  Seleueus.  Tlie  latter  founded  on  the 
Orontes  a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  after  his  father  An- 
tioeh.  The  fall  of  Antigonus  secured  Cassander  in  the  possession  of 
Greece,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal  treaty  was  entered  into 
for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE   OP  irSUS   TO   THE   COKQUEST  OP    GREECE  BT  THE 
ROMANS. 

4  1.  ProMedingE  of  Demetrius  Poliorootes.  He  captures  Atliena.  5  ^-  Obtains  the  Maoe- 
doniau  Ctowa.  His  Flight  and  Death.  ^  B.  Lyainiaohus  reigna  over  Macedonia.  He 
is  defeated  nad  Blain  by  SsleucnB.  ^  4.  Seleneiis  aaBaEBiaaled  by  Ptolemy  Cei-aunus. 
InTasIon  of  Hie  Celts,  nod  Death  of  Ptolemy  CeranQiis,  §  6.  Antlgonus  Gonatos  aBoendB 
the  Macedonian  Thronoi  Death  of  Fycrhns  of  Epeirna.  Chremonldeim  War.  ^  B.  Tho 
Achiean  League.  5  T.  State  of  Sparta.  Reforms  of  Agls  and  Cleomeiies.  The  Cle- 
omemcWar.  §  8.  The  ■Etolion  League.  (  9.  The  Social  War.  J  10.  War  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans.  ^11.  Philoprenieii.  i  12.  Second  War  between  Philip  and  tlieEomans. 
Battle  of  Cynoseephalie.  ^  13.  Defeat  of  Antlochns,  and  Subjngation  of  the  .£tolians  by 
the  Romans.  ^  14.  Extension  of  the  Aohcean  League.  Conquest  of  Spwta.  Death  ot 
PbilopiBmBn.  ^  15.  War  between  Feraens  and  the  Bomuis.  Conquest  of  Haoedonia. 
§  la.  Proceedings  of  tha  Romans  in  Greece.  5  17.  Athens  and  Oropns.  Wm  between 
the  Aohreans  and  Spartans.  ^  IS.  The  Spartans  appeal  to  the  Romans,  who  reduce 
Greece  into  a  Roman  Province. 

§  1.  After  his  repulse  from  Athens,  Demetrius  proceeded  towards 
Peloponnesus,  but  found  that  his  allies  in  that  quarter  had  also  abandoned 
him  and  embraced  the  cause  of  Cassander.  He  was,  however,  neither 
mined  nor  discouraged.  On  leaving  the  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  300)  he 
proceeded  to  the  Thraeian  Chersonese,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Ly- 
simachus.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  expedition  he  was  agreeably  sui-prised 
by  receiving  an  embassy  from  Seleucus,  by  which  that  monarch  solicited 
his  daughter  StratonTce  in  marri^e.  Demetrius  gladly  granted  the  re- 
quest, and  found  himseF  so  much  strengthened  by  this  alliance,  that  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  296  he  was  in  a  condition  again  to  attack  Athens, 
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which  he  captured  aft«r  a  long  siege,  and  drove  out  the  bloodthiraty 
tyrant  Lachares,  who  had  been  established  there  by  Cassander.  Such 
was.  the  extremity  of  femine  to  which  the  Athenians  had  heen  reduced, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  father  md  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead  mouse ;  and 
the  pliilosopher  Epicurus  supported  himself,  and  the  society  over  which 
he  presided,  by  dividing  amongst  them  daily  a  smaU  quantity  of  beans. 
On  becoming  master  of  the  city,  Demetrius,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Athenians,  Ireated  them  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  and,  in  considei-- 
ation  of  tbeir  distresses,  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  com. 

§  2.  Meanwhile  Cassander  had  died  shoi-tly  before  the  siege  of  Athens, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip 
IV.*  But  that  young  prince  died  in  295,  and  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted between  his  two  brothei-s,  Antipater  and  Alexander.  Their  mother 
Thessaloniea,  a  daughter  of  the  gi-eat  Philip,  seems  to  have  been  their 
guardian,  and  to  have  attempted  to  arrange  (teir  disputes  by  dividing  the 
kingdom  between  them ;  but  Antipater,  thinking  liiat  she  favored  Alexan- 
der, slew  her  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage.  Alexander  now 
called  in  tie  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeiras,  as  well  as  of  Deme- 
trius, who  was  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  liia  army.  Pyn-hus,  as  the 
nearest,  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this  caJl,  and  effected  a  partition  of 
Macedonia  between  the  two  brothers;  an  arrangement,  which,  as  it 
weakened  a  neighboiing  kingdom,  was  favorable  to  his  own  interests. 
Shortly  afterwards  (294)  Demetrius,  who  saw  in  the  distracted  state  of 
Macedonia  an  opening  for  his  own  ambitious  designs,  appeared  in  that 
country  with  his  forces.  Alexander  having  joined  him  with  his  army, 
Demetrius  caused  that  young  prince  to  be  assassinated,  and  was  saluted 
ting  by  the  troops.  Demetrius  reigned  over  Macedonia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  about  seven  years.  He  aimed  at  recovering  the  whole 
of  hia  father's  dominions  in  Asia ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
field,  his  adversaries,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  foi-estall 
him.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet  agamst 
Greece,  while  Pytrhus  on  the  one  side  and  Lysimachus  on  the  other 
simultaneously  invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  had  completely  alienated 
his  own  subjects  by  his  proud  and  haughty  hearing,  and  by  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure on  his  own  luxuries ;  while  Pyrrhns,  by  his  generosity,  affebility, 
and  daring  coui-age,  had  become  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  second  Alexander,  The  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  wss  the 
signal  for  revolt :  the  Macedonian  troops  flocked  to  his  standai-d,  and  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  fly.  Pyrrhus  now  ascended  tlie  throne  of 
Macedonia !  but  his  reign  was  of  brief  duration ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  he  was  in  turn  driven  out  by  Lysimachus.  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  regain  his  power  in  Greece,  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia, 

*  Philip  Arrhidseua  ia  called  Philip  III. 
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where  lie  successively  endeavored  to  establish  himself  ia  the  femtories  of 
Lysimauhus,  ajid  of  his  aon-in-law,  Seleucus.  Falling  at  length  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  captivity  in  a 
royaJ  residence  in  Syria;  where,  in  283,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five,  hia 
checkered .  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  partly  by  chagrin,  and  partly 
by  the  sensual  indulgeniies  with  which  he  endeavored  to  divert  it 

§  3.  The  history  of  Alexander's  successors  contmued  to  he  mai-ked  to 
(he  end  by  the  same  ambition,  the  same  dissensions,  and  the  same  crimes 
which  had  stained  it  from  the  first.  The  power  of  Lysimachus  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Macedonia;  and  he  now  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  tliat  had  formed  part  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Of  Alexander's  immediate  successoi's,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  ivei-e  the 
only  two  remaining  competitors  for  power ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
those  two  sovereigns  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  them.  Jn  Egypt 
the  aged  Ptolemy  had  abdicated  in  285  m  fiivor  of  his  son  by  Berenice, 
afterwards  known  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  by  his  wife  Eurydic^.  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus  quitted  Egypt  in  disgust,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus :  and 
although  Ai'sino^,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  was  own  sister  to  his  rival, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  succeeded  in  gmning  het-  entire  confidence. 
Arsinoe,  jealous  of  her  step-son  Agathocles,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
tlirone,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  saccession  for  her  own  children,  con- 
spired with  Ptolemy  Cerannus  against  his  hfe.  She  even  procured  the 
consent  of  Lysimachus  to  liis  mui-der ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
make  away  with  him  by  poison,  he  was  flung  iato  prison,  where  Ptolemy 
Ceraimus  despatched  him  with  his  own  hand.  Lysandra,  the  mother  of 
Agathodes,  fled  with  the  rest  of  her  family  to  Seleucus,  to  demand  from 
him  protection  and  vengeajicej  and  Seleucus,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess inspired  by  the  discontent  and  dissensions  which  so  foul  an  act  had 
excited  among  the  suhjeets  of  Lysimachus,  espoused  her  cause.  The 
hcBtilities  which  ensued  between  him  and  Lysimachus  were  brought  to  a 
termination  by  the  battle  of  Coi-upedion,  fought  near  Sardis  in  281, 
in  which  Lyamachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  By  this  victory,  Mace- 
donia, and  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
Southern  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Phosnicia,  fell  under  the  sceptre 
of  Seleucus. 

§  4.  That  monarch,  who  had  not  beheld  his  native  land  since  he 
first  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  Ptolemy  Cerannus,  who  after  the 
battle  of  Corupedion  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Seleucus,  and 
had  been  received  with  for^veness  and  favor,  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey.  The  murder  of  Agattioclea  had  not  been  committed  by  Ptolemy 
merely  to  oblige  Arsino^.     He  had  even  then  designs  upon  the  supreme 
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power,  wliich  he  now  completed  by  anoliier  crime.  As  Selcueus  stopped 
to  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated  altar  near  hysimafhia  in  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
treacherously  assassinated  him  by  stabbing  him  in  the  back  (280).  After 
this  base  and  cowardly  act,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  gave  hunself  out  as 
the  avenger  of  Lysimachus,  was,  by  one  of  those  movements  wholly  inex- 
pUcable  to  our  modern  notions,  saluted  king  by  the  army;  but  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Seleucua  fell  to  his  son  Antiochus,  surnamed  Soter.  The 
crime  of  Ptolemy,  Iiowever,  was  speedily  overtaken  by  a  just  punishment. 
In  the  very  same  year  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was  invaded 
by  an  immense  host  of  Celts,  and  Ptolemy  fell  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
which  he  led  against  them.  A  second  invasion  of  the  same  barbari- 
ans compeUed  the  Greeks  to  raise  a  force  for  their  defence,  which  was 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Calhppus  (b.  c.  279).  Oa 
this  occasion  the  Cells,  attracted  by  the  report  of  treasui-es  which  were 
now  perhaps  little  more  than  an  empty  name,  penetrated  as  far  soutii- 
■wards  as  Delphi,  with  the  view  of  plundei-ing  the  temple.  The  god,  it  is 
said,  vmdicated  his  sanctuary  on  this  occasion  in  the  swne  supernatural 
manner  as  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Persians ;  it  is  at  all  events 
cert^n  that  the  Cells  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  including  that  of  their 
leader,  Brennus.  Nevertheless  some  of  theu;  tribes  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  near  the  Danube ;  others  settled  on  the  searcoast  of 
Thrace;  whilst  a  thu-d  portion  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  gave  then- 
name  to  the  country  called  Galatia. 

g  5.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Jlacedonia  fell  for  some 
time  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  conftision,  and  the  crown  was  disputed  hy 
several  pretenders.  At  length,  in  278,  Antigomis  Gonatas,  son  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  ttie  throne  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years  (274  -  272)  during 
which  he  was  temporarily  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  he  continued  to  retfun 
possession  of  it  till  hb  death  in  239.  The  struggle  between  Aiitigoaus 
and  Pyrrhus  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Argos,  in  272.  Pyrrhus  had 
marched  mto  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  force  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  Sparta,  but  with  tiie  collateral  design  of  reducing  (he  places  which 
still  held  out  for  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus,  having  MIed  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Sparta,  marehed  against  Argos,  where  Antigonus  also  arrived  with  his 
forces.  Both  armies  entered  the  city  by  opposite  gates ;  and  in  a  battle 
which  ensued  m  the  streets,  Pyrrhus  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  tile 
hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-top,  and  was  then  despatclied  by  some 
soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  warlike  monarchs  of  antiquity;  whose  character  for  moral 
virtue,  though  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of  modem  scrutiny,  shone  out 
conspicuously  in  comparison  with  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns;  but 
whose  enterprises,  undertaken  rather  from  the  love  of  action  than  from 
any  well-dkected  ambition,  were  rendered  abortive  by  their  desultory 
natm-e. 
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Antigonus  Gonatas  now  made  himself  master  of  the  greatiT  pari  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  he  governed  by  means  of  tjTaata  whom  he  estah- 
lished  m  Tarions  cities.  He  then  apphed  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
Athens,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by  an  Egyptian  fleet  and  a  Spartan 
army.  This  war,  which  is  sometimes  called  tJie  Chremonidpan  "War  from 
the  Athenian  Chremonides,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defending  the 
city,  lasted  sis  or  seven  years,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  great  misery. 
Athens  was  at  length  taken,  probably  in  362. 

§  6.  While  ail  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  seemed  hopelessly 
prostrate  ai  the  feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  political  power,  which  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  declining  period  of  Grecian  history,  arose  in  a  small  province 
in  Peloponnesus,  of  whidi  the  very  name  has  been  hitheito  raiely  men- 
tioned since  the  heroic  age.  In  Achwa,  a  nan-ow  shp  ot  countiy  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gul^  a  league,  chiefly  fcr  rehgious  purposes,  hwt 
existed  from  a  very  early  pei-iod  among  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  (he 
province.  This  league,  however,  had  never  possessed  much  pohtiuil  mi- 
portance,  and  it  liad  been  finaUy  suppressed  by  the  Macedonians  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Anttgonus  Gouataa  was  m  possession  of  all 
the  cities  formerly  belonging  lo  the  league,  either  by  means  of  his  garrisons 
or  of  the  tyrants  who  were  subservient  to  him.  It  was,  however  this 
Tery  oppression  that  led  to  a  more  elEcient  revival  of  the  le^ue.  The 
Achffian  towns,  now  only  ten  in  number,  as  two  had  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  began  graduaUy  to  eoai^ce  agam;  a  process  which  was 
much  faciBtated  after  Antigonus  had  withdrawn  from  Greece  to  take  «p 
hia  residence  at  Pella,  where  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  chiefly  occupied 
his  attention.  But  An^ua  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  this  period  of  Grecian  history,  was  the  man  who,  about  the  year 
251  B.  c,  first  caUed  the  new  league  into  active  political  existence. 
Aratus  was  one  of  those  characters  who,  though  not  deficient  in  boldness 
and  daring,  seem  incapable  of  exerting  these  qualities  except  in  eti-atagems 
and  ambuscades.  He  had  long  lived  in  exile  at  Argos,  whilst  his  native 
city  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  succession  of  tyrants.  Having  collect- 
ed  a  band  of  exiles,  Aratus  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night-time,  and  drove 
out  the  last  and  most  unpopular  of  these  tyi-ants.  Instead  of  sdaing  the 
tyi-anny  for  hunself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Aratas  consulted  only 
•I'e  advantage  of  Ms  countiy,  and  -vvith  this  view  united  Sicyon  with  the 
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peace,  foreign  alliances,  and  the  like.  In  the  year  245  b.  c.  Aratus  was 
elected  Strategus  of  the  league,  and  again  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  lliese 
years  he  succeeded  in  wresling  Corinth  from  tlie  Macedonians  by  another 
nocturnal  surprise,  and  uniting  it  to  the  league.  The  confederacy  now 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  soon  joined  by  Trcezen,  Epidan- 
rus,  Heraiione,  and  other  cities ;  and  ultimately  embraced  Athena,  Megara, 
.S^gina,  Salamis,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Spar- 
ta, Blis,  and  some  of  tlie  Arcadian  towns. 

§  7,  Sparta,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  retain  her  independence,  but 
without  a  shadow  of  her  former  greiUmess  and  power.  The  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  Spartan  maimers  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  tlie  collec- 
tion of  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  by  the  consequent  progress  of  luxury. 
The  number  of  Spartan  dtizens  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hundred ;  but 
even  of  these  tJiere  were  not  above  a  hmidred  who  possessed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  to  msuntain  themselves  in  independence.  The  Spartan 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  the  patriotic  servants  and  generals  of  their  country. 
Like  the  GondoUieri  of  more  modern  times,  they  were  accustomed,  since 
(he  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lo  let  out  their  services  to  tiie  highest 
bidder ;  and,  no  longer  content  with  the  simple  habits  of  their  forefatbera, 
they  repaired  to  foreign  courts  in  order  to  squander  the  wealth  thus  ac- 
quired in  luxuries  which  they  could  not  procure  at  home.  The  young 
king,  Agis  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  244,  attempted  to  revive 
the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  by  restoring  lie  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  by 
cancelling  all  debts,  and  by  making  a  new  distribution  of  lands ;  and  with 
this  view  he  relinquished  all  his  own  properly,  as  well- as  that  of  his  fam- 
ily, for  the  public  good.  These  reforms,  though  promoted  by  one  of  tbe 
Ephors,  were  opposed  by  Leonidas,  the  colleague  of  Agis  in  the  monar- 
chy, wbo  rallied  thu  m^ority  of  tlie  more  wealthy  citizens  around  him. 
Agis  and  his  party  succeeded,  however,  in  deposing  Leonidas,  and  for  a 
time  his  plans  promised  to  be  successful ;  but  having  undertaken  an  expe- 
dition to  assist  Aiatus  against  (ke  Italians,  the  opposite  party  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  reinstate  Leonidas,  and  when  Agis  returned,  he 
was  put  to  death  (241).  But  a  few  years  afterwards,  Cleomenes,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reforms  which  had  been  contem- 
plated by  Agis  ;  a  course  which  he  was  probably  induced  to  take  by  the 
widow  of  Agis,  whom  he  had  married.  It  was  his  military  successes  that 
enabled  Cleomenes  to  carry  out  his  political  views.  Aratus,  in  his  zeal  for 
extending  the  Achasan  confederacy,  attempted  lo  seize  the  Arcadiwi  towns 
of  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  Mantioea,  which  the  ^toiians  had  ceded  to 
Spai'ta,  whereupon  a  war  ensued  (227-226)  in  which  ibe  forces  of  the 
league  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes.  The  latter  then  suddenly  i-etumed 
home  at  the  head  of  his  victoiious  army,  and,  after  putting  the  Ephors  to  . 
death,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  reforms  projected  by  Agis,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  regarded  military  discipline.     The  effect  of  these 
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n  became  visible  in  the  increased  success  of  the  Spartan 
arms.  AraUis  was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  was  compelled  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  tlie  Macedonians.  Both  Antigonus  Gionafas  and  his  son  De- 
metrius H.  —  wlio  had  reigned  in  Macedonia  from  239  to  226  b.  c-  — 
were  now  dead,  and  the  government  was  administered  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son,  as  guardian  of  Philip,  the  youthful  son  of  Demetrius  II.  Anfigonua 
Doson,  who  obtained  tie  latter  surname  from  his  readiness  in  making 
promises,  was  the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the  nephew  of 
Aatigonus  Goiiatas.  The  Macedonians  compelled  him  to  accept  the 
cpown :  hut  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trust  as  guardian  of  Philip,  whose 
mother  he  married ;  and  though  he  had  children  of  his  own  hy  her,  yet 
Philip  succeeded  him  on  his  death.  It  was  to  Antigonus  Doson  that 
Aratus  applied  for  assisfance;  and  in  223  the  Macedonian  king  marched 
into  the  Peloponnesus  and  compelled  Cleomenes  to  retire  into  Laconia. 
This  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus,  which  is  called  the  Cleomenic 
war,  lasted  altogether  about  sis  years.  It  broke  out  in  227,  mnA  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  till  two  years  after  the  iniervenfion  of  Doson.  Aflet 
Lis  defeat,  Cleomenes  raised  a  considerable  sum  by  allowing  six  thousand 
Helots  to  purchase  then-  freedom ;  and  having  thus  recruited  his  army,  he 
in  the  following  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Megalopolis.  He  afterwards 
pushed  his  successes  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Argos ;  but  in  221  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Antigonus  Doson  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Sellasia  in  Laco- 
nia, The  army  of  Cleomenes  was  almost  totally  annihilated  j  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Egypt ;  and  Sparta,  which  for  many  centuries  had 
remained  unconquerecl,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

§  8.  Antigonus,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  success.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Ulyrians,  which  he  repelled;  but  he  shortly  afterwai-ds  died  of  a  con- 
sumption. He  was  succeeded  by  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Demelrius  IL, 
■who  was  then  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  youth  en- 
couraged the  iEtoUans  to  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
That  people  were  a  species  of  freebooters,  and  tlie  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bors; yet  they  were  united,  like  the  Achfeans,  in  a  confederacy  or  league. 
The  -^tohan  League  was  a  confederation  of  tribes  instead  of  cities,  lite 
the  Achjeaa.  Its  history  is  inrolved  in  obscurity;  but  it  must  at  all 
events  have  had  a  fixed  constitution  even  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ance  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  it;  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  we  find  the  League  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Lamian 
war.  The  diet  or  couudl  of  the  league,  called  the  Pansetolicum,  assem- 
bled every  autumn,  generally  at  Thei-mon,  to  elect  the  Strategus  and  other 
ofScere ;  but  the  detsuls  of  its  affiiirs  were  conducted  by  a  committee  called 
ApocUti,  who  seem  io  have  formed  a  sort  of  permanent  csunciL  The 
^tolians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  disoi^anized  state  of  Greece  con- 
Bequent  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  to  extend  their  power,  and  had 
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gi-aduiilly  made  tliemsclves  mastere  of  I*cris,  Pliocia,  Bceotia,  together 
with  porljoiis  of  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and  Epeirus.  Thiis  both  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  were  in  their  power.  They 
had  early  wrested  Naupaotua  from  the  Achsana,  and  had  subsequently 
acquired  sevei'al  Peloponnesian  cities. 

§  9.  Such  was.  the  condition  of  the  ^toliana  at  Ihe  time  of  Philip's  ac- 
cession. Soon  after  that  event  we  find  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Do- 
rimachus,  engaged  in  a  series  of-freebooting  expeditions  m  Measenia,  and 
other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Measenians  at  the  head  of  the  Acluean  forces,  but  was  totally  defeated  in 
a  battle  near  Caphyw.  The  Achreans  now  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except 
through  the  assistance  of  Philip.  That  young  monarch  was  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  posses^g  considerable  mihtary  ability  and  much  political 
sagacity.  He  readily  listened  to  the  application  of  the  Acha^ans,  and  in 
220  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  war  which  ensued  between 
the  iEtoh^is  on  one  side,  and  the  Achteans,  Existed  by  Philip,  on  the 
other,  and  which  lasted  about  three  years,  has  been  called  the  Social  "War. 
Philip  gauied  several  victories  over  the  ^tolians,  hut  he  concladed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them  in  217,. because  he  was  anxious  to  turn  his  arms 
agmnst  another  and  more  formidable  power. 

§  10.  The  great  struggle,  now  going  on  between  Rome  and  Cai-tli£^e, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civiUzed  worid.  It  was  evident  tliat 
Greece,  distracted  by  intestme  quarrels,  must  soon  be  swallowed  up  by 
whichever  of  those  great  states  might  prove  successful;  and  of  the  two, 
the  ambition  of  tiie  Romans,  who  had  already  gamed  a  footing  on  tiie  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  by  far  the  more  formidable  to  Greece. 
Philip's  indination  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  in  the  west  was  in- 
creased by  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  tiie  Eomans  at  the  lake  of  Ti-a- 
simene ;  and  he  tlierefore  i-eadily  listened  to  the  advice  and  sohcitations  of 
Demetiius  of  Pharos,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Eomans  from  his  II- 
lyrian  dominions,  and  who  now  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  peMe  witii  ilie  .iEtohans,  Philip  prepared  a  lai'ge^  fleet, 
which  he  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Eomans,  and  in  the 
followmg  year  (216)  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  which,  among 
oihoT  clauses,  provided  that  the  Eomans  should  not  be  aUowed  to  retain 
their  conquests  on  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  He  even  meditated 
an  invasion  of  Italy,  and  with  that  view  endeavored  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Apollonia  and  Oricum.  But  though  he  succeeded  in  taking  tiie 
latter  city,  the  Eomans,  under  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  surprised  his  camp 
whilst  he  was  besieging  ApoUouia ;  and  as  they  had  hkewise  blockaded 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous  with  their  fleet,  Philip  was  compelled  to  burn 
his  ships  and  retire.  Meanwhile  PhUip  had  acted  in  a  most  arbiti-ary 
manner  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  remonstrated  with  him 
respecting  his  proceedings,  he  got  rid  of  his  former  friend  and  counsellor 
by  means  of  a  slow  and  secret  poison  (b.  C.  213). 
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When  the  affaira  of  the  Eomans  hiwl  begun  to  reeover  hi  Italy  they  di- 
rected  their  attention  more  seiionsly  towards  Greece,  and  in  tlie  'year  211 
eoneluded  an  alliance  with  the  ^loliana,  who  were  now  weary  of  peace 
and,  deetad  war  against  Philip.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Koman^ 
made  themtelTes  masters  of  Zaoynthm,  with  the  eicoption  of  the  capital  ■ 
and,  hamig  also  wrested  CEniada,  and  Naios  frem  the  Acamanians,  tians^ 
femsd  these  aetiuisitlons  to  lie  JJtoBans,  and  retained  the  booty  for  Hiem- 
solyes,  agreeably  to  the  treaty.  In  the  following  year  the  town  of  Anti- 
eyra  and  tlie  island  of  ^ina  wore  treated  m  a  smiilar  manner. 

§  II.  In  B.  c.  209,  the  AchajaDS,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  ^tolians 
were  again  mdnoed  to  call  m  the  aid  of  Philip.  The  spirit  of  the  Acha^ 
ans  waa  at  this  thne  peviyed  by  Philopcemen,  one  of  the  few  noble  chaaic- 
tePS  of  the  period,  and  who  has  been  styM  by  Plulai-ch  "  the  last  of  the 
Greeks.-  He  was  a  native  of  Megalopohs  in  Arcadia,  and  had  already 
dBlinguished  himself  m  the  Cleomenic  war,  and  especially  at  the  baffle  of 
Sehasia,  which  was  mainly  won  by  a  dojisire  charge  which  he  made 
williout  orders,  at  the  head  of  the  MegalopoUlan  horse.  In  2W  he  was 
appomted  to  tlie  command  of  the  Achaian  capahj,  and  hi  208  he  was 
elected  Slralegns  of  the  leagne.  In  tab  these  posts  Philopojmen  mad. 
gi-eat  alKiations  and  impnjTOments  in  the  arms  and  diseiplnie  Of  the 
Ach»an  forces,  which  he  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Macedonian  phahmx 
These  reforms,  as  well  as  the  pubhe  spirit  with  which  he  had  inspired  flie 
Aehaians,  were  attended  with  flie  most  boneflcial  resnlts.  In  207  Philo- 
pmmen  gamed  at  Mantme-a  a  signal  victory  over  the  Laccdmmonians,  who 
had  joined  the  Romaa  allmnce ;  four  thousand  of  them  were  left  miou  the 
fleld,  and  among  them  Machanidas,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of 
bparta.  This  decisive  battle,  combined  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  being  desirous  of  tomiiig  their  undivided  attention  towai* 
Carthage,  had  made  peace  with  Philip  (205),  secured  for  a  few  yean  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece.  It  also  t^sed  the  fame  of  Philopomen  to  its  hi* 
^t  point !  and  m  the  neit  Wemean  festival,  being  a  second  thne  generaTol 
lie  league,  le  was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Greeks  a.  the  liberator  of  then- 
comitry. 

S  12.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Pnnio  war,  the  Eomans 
renewed  their  enterprises  in  Grecee,  for  wliich  the  conduct  of  Philip  who 
had  assisted  the  Carthaginians,  aifoided  them  ample  pretence  Philip'^ 
attempt,  in  the  ^geaii  Sea  and  in  Attica  bail  also  eansedmany  com- 
plaints to  he  lodged  against  Iihn  at  Home ;  and  in  n.  o.  200  the  Romans 
declaimed  m»  against  him.  Athens,  whicli  he  h»i  besieged,  was  rcheved 
by  a  Soman  fleet,  but  before  he  wiUid.ew,  Phdip,  p.ompted  by  anger 
and  ^TBige,  displayed  his  barbarism  by  desSoymg  the  gaiden.  and 
bmldmgs  m  the  fuburbs,  m.luding  the  Ljceum  and  the  tombs  of  tie 
Attie  heroes,  and  m  a  second  mrmMon  which  he  mad  ,  with  hi.o  rein, 
forcemenls,  he  comimtt  d  stih  g,e  .lei  ex  i..cs      For  some  time,  however 
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the  war  lingered  on  ii-ithout  any  decided  success  on  either  side.  But  in 
198  the  Consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininua  Eucceeded  in  gaining  over  the 
Achiean  league  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  aa  the  jEtoliana  had  pre- 
viously deserted  Philip,  both  those  powei-s  fought  for  a  short  time  on  the 
same  side.  In  197  the  struggle  between  tlie  Komans  and  Philip  was 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  battle  of  CynoscephalEe,  near  Scotussa,  in 
Theasaly,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  Philip 
■was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  following  year  (196)  a  fi'eaty  was 
ratified,  by  which  the  Macedonians  weie  compelled  to  renounce  their  sa- 
premacy,  to  withdraw  their  gamsons  fnm  the  Grecian  towns,  to  surrender 
tlieir  fleet,  and  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  tor  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At 
the  ensuing  Isthmian  games  Flimmmus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  was  i-eceived  by  them  with  overwhelming  joy  and 
gratitude.  The  Romans,  however,  atiU  held  the  fortresses  of  the  Acrocorin- 
thos,  Demetriaa,  and  Chalcis;  and  it  was  not  till  194  that  they  showed 
any  real  intention  of  carrying  out  their  promises  by  withdrawing  their 
awiiiea  from  Greece. 

§  13.  The  ^tolians,  dissatisfied  with  these  arrangements,  endeavored 
to  persuade  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Maehanidaa  as  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
Autiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Philip,  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  the  Eomans.  But  Antiochus  alone,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was 
then  residing  as  a  refiagee,  ventured  to  listen  to  these  overtures.  He 
passed  over  into  Greece  with  a  wholly  inadequate  force,  and  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  at  ThermopyJ^  (b.  c.  191).  The  ^tohans  were 
now  compelled  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  by  themselves.  After 
some  ineffectual  attempts  at  resistance,  they  were  reduced  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  they  at  length  obtained,  but  on  the  most  humiliating  condi- 
tions (b.  c.  189).  These,  as  dictated  to  them  in  Ambracia,  by  M  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  differed  but  little  from  an  unconditional  surrender.  They  were 
required  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  renounce  all  the  con- 
quests they  had  recently  made,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  live  hundred  tal- 
ents, and  to  engage  in  future  to  aid  the  Romans  in  their  wai-s.  The 
power  of  the  ^toiiati  league  was  thus  for  ever  crushed,  though  it  seems 
to  have  existed,  in  name  at  least,  till  a  much  later  period. 

§  14.  The  Achiean  league  still  subsisted,  but  was  destined  before  long 
to  experience  the  same  fate  as  its  rival.  At  first,  indeed,  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  and  even  acquh'ed  an  extension  of  members 
through  their  influence ;  but  this  protectorate  involved  a  state  of  aknost 
absolute  dependence.  Philopoemen  also  had  succceeded,  in  the  year  192, 
in  adding  Sparta  to  the  league,  which  now  embraeed  Ihe  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  Sparta  having  displayed  symptoms  of  insubordination, 
Philopcemen  marched  against  it  in  188,  and  captured  the  city;  when  he 
put  to-  deatli  eighty  of  the  leading  men,  commanded  all  the  inhabitants 
who  liad  been  enfranchised  by  the  recent  tyrants  to  leave  the  place  by  a 
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fixed  day,  razed  the  walla  and  fortifications,  abolished  the  institutions  of 
Lyeui^ua,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  adopt  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  ^chEBims.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  i-egarded  with  salJsfa<?tion  the 
internal  diasensions  of  Greece,  which  they  foresaw  would  only  render  her 
an  easier  prey,  and  neglected  to  answer  the  appeals  of  the  Spartans  for 
protection.  In  183  the  Messenians,  under  the  leadership  of  UiHocratcs, 
having  revolted  from  tlie  league,  Philoptemeii,  who  had  now  attained  the 
age  of  seventy,  led  an  expedilion  against  them ;  but  having  fallen  fi-om  his 
horse  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  with  many 
rarcumstances  of  ignominy  to  Messen^,  where,  alter  a  sort  of  mock  trial, 
he  was  execu(«d.  His  late  was  avenged  by  Lycortas,  the  commander  of 
the  Achffian  cavalry,  the  father  of  the  historian  Polybius.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lycortas,  now  Strategus,  captured  Messec^,  and  having  com- 
pelled those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopamen  to  put  aii 
end  to  tlieir  own  lives,  conveyed  the  ashes  of  that  general  to  Megalopolis, 
where  they  were  interred  with  heroic  honoi-s, 

§  15.  In  B.  c.  179  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus, 
the  last  monai-ch  of  Macedonia.  The  latter  yeai's  of  tlie  reign  of  Philip 
had  been  spent  in  preparalions  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  he  foresaw 
to  be  inevitable ;  and  when  Perseus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself 
amply  provided  with  men  aiid  money  for  the  impending  contest  But, 
whether  from  a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  or  frem  iixesoltifion  of  character, 
he  sought  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain  from  the  Romans  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
which  tliey  had  concluded  with  his  father.  It  is  probable  that  neither 
party  was  sincere  in  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  at  least  neither  could 
entertain  any  hope  of  its  duration;  yet  a  period  of  seven  years  ehipsed 
before  the  mutual  enmity  of  lie  two  powers  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
Meanwhile,  Perseus  was  not  idle ;  he  secured  the  attachment  of  his  sub- 
jects by  equitable  and  popular  measm-es,  and  formed  alliances,  not  only 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatic  princes,  but  also  with  the  Thradan,  E- 
lyrian,  and  Celtic  tribes  which  surrounded  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
naturally  viewed  these  proceedings  with  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  at 
length,  in  172,  Perseus  was  formally  accused  before  the  Roman  Senate,  by 
Eumeues,  king  of  Pergamns,  in  person,  of  entertaining  hoslnie  designs 
agiunst  the  Roraan  power.  The  murder  of  Eumenes  near  Delphi,  on  bis 
return  homewards,  of  which  Perseus  was  suspected,  a^ravated  the  feel- 
ing against  him  at  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  war  was  declared 
against  him. 


Pei-seus  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  but  of 
all  his  allies  only  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  ventured  to  support  hira 
against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Tet  the  war  was  protracted  three  years  with- 
out any  decisive  result ;  nay,  the  balance  of  success  seemed  on  the  whole  to 
incline  in  favor  of  Perseus,  and  ramiy  states,  which  before  wei'e  wavering, 
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now  showed  a  disposition  to  join  his  cause.  But  his  ill-limed  parsimony 
restraiied  him  from  taking  advantage  of  their  offers,  and  in  168  fie  arrival 
of  the  Consul  L.  ^milius  Paulns  completely  ch^iged  the  aspect  of  af- 
^1-3.  Perseus  was  driven  fi-om  a  strong  position  which  he  had  taien  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus,  forced  to  reti-eat  to  Pydna,  and  flnaliy  to  ac- 
cept an  engagement  near  that  town.  At  first  the  semed  ranks  of  the 
phalanx  seemed  to  promise  superiority ;  b«t  its  order  having  been  broken 
by  the  inequalities  of  (be  ground,  tlie  Eoman  legionaiies  peneti-ated  into 
the  disra-dered  mass,  and  committed  fearful  carnage,  to  the  extent,  it  is 
said,  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Perseus  fled  first  to  Pella,  (ben  to  Am- 
pbipolis,  and  finally  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  sacred  island  of  Ssraotlmice, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himseF  to  a  Roman  squadron.  He 
was  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  (167),  and  was  after- 
wai-ds  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  from  whence,  however,  be  was  liberated  at  the 
intei-cession  of  his  conqueror,  and  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  a  sort  of  honoi-^le  captivity  at  Alba.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  which  was  now  divided  mto  four  districts,  each  undo- 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  oligarchical  council. 

§  16.  The  Roman  commisiioners  dppuied  to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  Ma- 
cedonia did  not  confine  their  attention  to  that  provmee,  but  evmced  their 
designs  of  bringing  all  Greece  under  the  Roman  sway.  In  these  views 
they  were  assisted  by  various  despots  and  traitors  in  different  Gre- 
cian dties,  and  especially  by  Calliei-atea,  a  man  of  great  influence  among 
the  Achieans,  and  who  for  many  years  lent  himself  as  the  base  tool  of  the 
Romans  to  effect  the  enslavement  of  his  country.  After  lie  fall  of  Mace- 
donia, CalUcrates  denounced  more  than  a  thousand  leading  Achieans  who 
had  fevored  the  cause  of  Pei^us.  These,  among  whom  was  Polybius  the 
historian,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome  for  triaL  Polybius  was 
one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  captivity  of  seventeen  years,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  country.  A  still  harder  fate  was  experi- 
enced by  .ffitolia,  Breolia,  Acaruania,  smd  Epeims.  In  the  last-named 
country,  especially,  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  the  principal  (owns  were 
abandoned  by  Paulus  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

g  17.  An  obscure  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropus  was  the  remote 
cause  which  at  length  afforded  the  Eomans  a  pretence  for  ci^shmg  the 
small  remains  of  Grecian  independence  by  the  destruction  of  the  Acbaan 
league.  For  some  time  Athens  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  political 
mendicancy,  and  was  often  fain  to  seek  assistance  in  her  dbtress  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Eastern  princes  or  of  the  P(olemies  of  Egypt.  In  the  year 
156  the  poverty  of  the  Athenians  became  so  ui^nt,  that  they  were 
induced  to  make  a  piratical  expedition  against  Oropus  for  the  purposes  of 
plunder.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Oropians,  the  Roman  Senate  assigned 
the  adjudication  of  the  matter  to  the  Sicyonians,  who  condemned  the 
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Athenians  to  pay  the  large  fine  of  five  hundred  talents.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  mitigation  of  tJiis  fine  the  Athenians  despatched  to  Rome  (in  151) 
the  celebralfld  embassy  of  tlie  thi-ee  philosophers,  —  Diogenes  the  Stoio 
Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Carneadesj  the  founder  of  the  third  Acad- 
emy. The  ambassadors  were  nominally  successful,  since  they  obtmned  a 
reduction  of  the  fine  to  a  hundred  talents ;  a  sum,  however,  still  much 
greater  than  the  Athenians  were  ia  a  condition  to  pay.  The  subsequent 
relations  between  Athens  and  Oropus  are  obscure ;  but  in  150  we  find  the 
Oropians  complMning  of  a  fresh  aggression,  which  consisted  in  tm  attack 
upon  some  of  their  dtizens  by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  Qn  this  occasiou 
the  Oropians  appealed  for  protection  (o  the  Achtean  league,  which,  how- 
ever, at  first  declined  to  interfere.  The  Oropians  now  bribed  a  Spartan 
named  Menalcidas,  who  was  at  that  time  Strategus,  with  a  present  of  t«n 
talents  ;  and  Menalcidas  employed  the  corrupt  influenc*  of  CaUicrates  to 
procure  the  intervention  of  the  league.  Menalcidas  having  subsequently 
defrauded  Callicrat«s  of  the  sum  which  he  had  promised  him,  the  lat- 
ter accused  him  of  having  advised  the  Romans  during  liis  administration 
to  effect  the  detachment  of  Sparta  from  the  league.  Menalcidas  escaped 
condemnation  by  bribing  Dimus,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Strategus. 
But  such  was  the  obloquy  incurred  by  Diieus  tlirough  this  transaction, 
that,  in  order  to  divert  public  attention  itom  himself,  he  incited  the  Achte- 
ana  to  violent  measures  against  Sparta,  which  ultimately  involved  the 
league  io  a  fatal  stru^le  with  Rome.  His  pretext  for  msAing  war  on  the 
Spartans  was,  that,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  league  respecting  a  boun- 
dary question,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  violated  its  laws  by 
sending  a  private  embassy  to  Rome. 

§  18.  The  Spartans,  feeling  themselves  incompetent  to  resist  this  attack, 
appealed  to  the  Romans  for  assistance ;  and  in  147  two  Roman  coqmiis- 
siouers  were  sent  to  Greece  to  settle  these  disputes.  These  commissioners 
decided  that  not  only  Sparta,  but  Corinth,  and  all  the  other  cities  except 
those  of  Achaia,  should  be  restored  to  their  independence.  This  decision 
occasioned  serious  riots  at  Corinth.  All  the  Spartans  in  the  town  were 
seized,  and  even  the  Roman  commissioners  narrowly  escaped  violence. 
On  their  return  to  Rome  a  fresh  embassy  was  despatched  to  demand  sat- 
isfection  for  these  outrages.  But  the  violent  aad  impolitic  conduct  of 
CrJfolaiis,  then  Strategus  of  the  league,  rendered  all  attempts  at  accommo- 
dation fruitless,  and  tUVer  the  i-etum  of  the  ambassadors  the  Senate  de- 
clared war  against  the  league.  The  cowardice  and  incompetence  of  Crito- 
laiis as  a  general  were  only  equalled  by  his  previous  insolence.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Romans  under  Metellus  from  Macedonia,  he  did  not  even 
venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thennopylie ;  and  being  overtaken  by  them 
ueai-  Scat-phea  in  Locris,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  never  again  heard 
of  DiiBus,  who  succeeded  him  as  Strategus,  displayed  rather  more  en- 
ergy and  courage.     But  a  fresh  Roman  foree  under  Mummius  having 
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landed  on  the  isthmus,  Dijeus  was  overtlirowu  in  a  battle  near  Corinth ; 
and  that  city  was  immediately  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  troops  of  the 
league,  but  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  On  enteimg  it 
Mummias  put  the  few  males  who  remained  to  the  sword ,  sold  the  w<  >men 
and  children  as  slaves;  and,  having  earned  away  all  its  treaauies  con- 
signed it  to  the  flames  (b.  c.  146).  Corintli  was  filled  with  ma'^l^ipietes 
of  ancient  art ;  but  Mummius  was  so  insensible  of  theii  sui passing  CTCel- 
lence,  as  to  stipulate  with  those  who  contracted  to  convey  them  to  Italy, 
that,  if  any  were  bst  in  the  passage,  they  shonld  be  replat,ed  by  othei-s  of 
equal  value!  Mummius  then  employed  himself  in  chasti'^ing  and  legulal^ 
ing  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  ten  commissioners  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
settle  its  fiiture  condition.  The  whole  country,  to  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Epeirus,  was  formed  into  a  Eoman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Achaia,  derived  from  that  confederacy  which  had  raade  the  last  sti-uggle 
for  its  political  existence. 
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CHAPTER     XLVir. 

HISTOKT    OF    GKECJAN   AKT    FROM    THE    EKD    01"    THE   PELOPONNESrAN 
WAK  TO   ITS  DECLINE. 

5  1.  Later  School  of  Athenian  8cuiptm-a.  §  2.  Soopas.  J  8.  Praxiteles.  {  4.  Sioyonian 
School  of  Sonlptura.  Euphranor,  LysippUB.  ^  6.  Sicyonian  School  of  Poinliiig.  In- 
pompus,  Pamphilns,  Apellea.  4  6.  Architecture,  j  7.  Peiiod  after  Alexander  tl:e 
Great.     School  of  Shodes.    5  B.  Plunder  of  Greek  Works  of  Art  by  the  Eomans. 

§  1.  Aftek  the  close  of  the  Pelopoanesian  war,  what  k  called  the  second 
or  later  school  of  Attic  sculpture  still  continued  to  assert  its  pre-eminence. 
In  style  and  character,  however,  it  presented  a  marked  difference  fi-om  the 
school  of  the  preceding  age.  The  exc3l«meiit  and  misfortunes  which  had 
attended  the  war  had  worked  a  great  cliange  m  the  Athenians.  This  was 
communicated  to  their  works  of  art,  which  now  manifested  an  expression 
of  stronger  passion  and  of  deeper  feeling.  The  serene  and  composed 
majesty  which  had  marked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  earlier  artists  alto- 
gether vanished.  The  new  school  of  sculptors  preferred  to  take  other 
deities  for  their  subjects  than  those  which  had  been  selected  by  their  pre- 
decessors; and  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Athena  gave  place  to  gods  characterized 
by  more  violent  feelings  and  passions,  such  as  IMonysus,  Aphrodite,  and 
Eros.  These  formed  the  fevorife  subjects  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
and  received  from  it  that  slamp  and  character  of  i-epresentation  which  they 
retained  through  the  succeeding  period  of  classic  art.  A  change  is  also 
observable  in  the  materials  employed,  and  in  the  technical  handling  of 
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them.  The  magnificently  a/loraeil  c/trt/sO'ely>hantiiie  &tatiiQ8  almost  vihoUy 
disappear}  marble  becomes  more  frequently  used,  especially  by  the  Athe- 
nian statuaries,  and  the  whole  execution  is  softer  fflid  more  flowing. 

§  2.  The  only  two  artists  of  this  school  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion are  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  Scopas  was  a  natiye  of  Paros,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  firat  half  of  the  fourib  oentmy  b.  c.  His  exact  date  cannot  be 
ascertained,  nor  is  thei-e  anything  known  of  his  life,  except  in  connection 
witli  his  works,  of  winch  some  specimens  still  remain.  Amoug  tliese  are 
the  baa-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle  which  surrounded  the  Mauso- 
leum, or  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Halicarnaesus  {Budrutd),  some  of  which 
are  now  deposited  in  Uie  British  Museum  {Budrum  MarUes).  Their 
style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Meze  of  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is  of  the  same  period  of  art,*  Both  ai-e 
of  high  excellence,  but  inferior  to  tLe  frieze  of  the  Partbenon.  Scopas, 
however,  was  more  famous  for  single  statues  and  detached  groups  than  for 
architectural  sculpture.  His  statues  of  Aphrodite  were  veiy  celebrated. in 
antiquity.  That  of  the  Victorious  Aphrodite  (Venus  Victrix)  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris  is  aseiibed  to  his  chisel  by  many  competent  judges.  But 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  was  a  group  representing  Achilles  eon- 
ducted  hy  the  marine  deities  to  the  island  of  Leuc4.  It  consisted  of  figures 
of  Poseidon,  Thetis,  and  Aclulles,  surrounded  by  Nereids  on  dolphins, 
huge  fishes,  and  hippocampi,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  sea-monsters, 
lu  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  heroic  grandeur  is  said  to  have  been 
combined  with  grace.  A  group  better  known  in  modern  times,  from 
a  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  is  that  of  Niobe  and 
her  childi'en  slain  by  the  hands  of  Artemis  and  Apollcf  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  filled  tbe  pediment  of  a  (emple.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
preserved  in  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  Soaanus  at  Eome,  hut  it  was  a  disputed 
point  among  the  Eomans  whether  it  was  from  the  hands  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles.  In  the  noble  forms  of  the  countenances  grief  and  despair  are 
portrayed  without  distortion.  Another  celebrated  work  of  Scopas  was  the 
statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playmg  on  the  lyre,  which  Augustus  placed  in 
the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  in  thanksgiving  for 
bis  victory  at  Actinm.  The  copy  of  this  statue  in  the  Vatican  is  figured 
on  p.  538.  Seopas  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  statuary,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
maguificent  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

%  S.  Praxiteles  was  contemporary  with  Scopas,  though  perhaps  some- 
what younger.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  liistory,  except  that  he 
was  at  least  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and  that  his  career  as  an 
artist  was  intimately  connected  with  that  city.  He  excelled  in  rcpresent- 
mg  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  and  especially  the   female 

*  See  bolow,  p.  544.  f  See  drawing  on  \>.  514. 
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figure.  But  art  had  now  sunk  from  its  lofty  and  ideal  majesty.  The 
Cnidian  Aplii-odlte,  the  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  expressed  only  sensual 
charms,  iind  was  avowedly  modelled  from  the  courtesan  Phrjnl  Tet 
such  was  its  excellence  that  many  made  a  voys^  to  Cnidos  on  purpose  to 
behold  it ;  and  so  highly  did  the  Cnidiana  prize  it,  that  they  refused  to 
part  with  it  to  King  Nieomedes,  although  he  offered  to  pay  off  their  puhlie 
deht  in  exchange  for  iL  Li  this  work  Aphrodite  was  represented  either 
as  just  entering  or  just  quitting  the  bath ;  and  it  ia  smd  to  have  been  the 
first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had  ventm-ed  to  represent  the  goddess  en- 
tii'ely  diveated  of  drapery.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  "draped  statue  of 
the  goddess  for  the  Coans,  which  however  never  enjoyed  so  much  reputa- 
tion as  the  former,  though  Praxiteles  obtained  the  same  price  for  it.  He 
also  made  two  statues  of  Eros,  one  of  which  he  deemed  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  related  that,  in  his  fondness  for  Phryn^,  he  promised  to  give  her  any 
statue  she  might  choose,  hut  was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  he  considered 
his  masterpiece.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  Phryne  sent  a  message 
to  Praxiteles  that  his  house  was  on  fire ;  at  which  news  he  rushed  out,  ex- 
claiming that  he  was  undone  if  the  fii-e  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his 
Eros.  He  also  excelled  in  representing  Dionysus  wilh  his  fauns  and 
satyrs.  A  statue  of  Apollo,  known  as  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  or  the  liaai-d- 
kilier,  was  among  his  most  famous  pieces.  It  was  in  bronze,  and  nu- 
mei-ous  copies  of  it  are  still  extant 

§  4.  The  later  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by  the 
Sicyonian  school  It  is  chai-acteriaed  by  repi-esentations  of  heroic  strengUi 
and  of  the  forms  of  athlette,  and  by  a  striving  after  the  colossal  Its 
chief  artists  were  Euphranor  and  Lysippus.  Euphrauor  was  a  native  of 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  practised  his  art  at  Athens.  He  appeai-s  to  " 
liave  flourished  during  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  beyond  the 
period  of  Alexander's  accession.  He  excelled  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
statuaiy.  He  executed  figures  in  bronze  and  marble  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
drinking-cup  to  a  colossal  statue.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
a  statue  of  Paris.  Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sioyon,  and  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  originally  a  mere  workman 
in  hi-onze,  bat  through  his  genius  and  a  sedulous  study  of  nature  rose  to 
the  highest  eminence  as  a  statuary.  He  followed  the  school  of  Polycle- 
tus,  whose  Doryphoros  formed  his  standard  model ;  but  by  this  course  of 
study  the  ideal  of  art  was  sacrificed  to  the  merely  natiu'al.  Hercules, 
a  human  hero,  was  the  favorite  subject  of  his  chisel ;  but  he  deviated 
from  tlie  former  models,  in  which  Hercules  was  endowed  witli  ponderous 
sti-ength,  and  represented  him  as  characterized  by  strength  and  a^hty 
combined.  This  type  was  adopted  by  subsequent  artiste.  The  celebrated 
Farnese  Hercules  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  works.  Lysippus  excelled  in  portrtuts ;  in  which  department  he  also 
adliorcd  to  his  principles  of  art,  imd  followed  nature  so  closely  ys  to  por- 
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tray  even  the  dcfccla  of  Kis  subjects.  Thus,  in  his  busts  of  Alexander,  he 
did  not  omit  his  wry  neck.  Nevertheless,  that  monarch  was  so  pleased 
with  his  performances;  that  he  forbade  anybody  hut  Lysippus  and  Apel- 
les  to  represent  him.  The  most  renowned  of  Lysippus's  sta.tues  of  Alex- 
ander was  that  which  represented  him  brandishing  a  lance,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Apelles,  in  which  he  wielded  a 
thunderbolt. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  features  of  Alexander  pervade  most  of 
the  heroic  statues  of  this  period.  Lysippus  worked  principally  in  bronze. 
One  of  his  mofet  celebrated  productions  was  an  equestrian  group  of  the 
chleftMDs  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  His  works  were  veiy 
numerous,  and  are  said  to  liave  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. 
■  §  5.  "With  regard  to  painting,  the  AsialJc  school  of  Zeuxis  and  Pan-ha- 
sius  was  also  succeeded  by  a  Sicyoniaii  school,  of  which  Eupompus  may 
be  considered  aa  the  founder.  He  was  excelled,  however,  by  his  pupil 
PamphOus,  who  was  renowned  as  a  teacher  of  I^ia  ai-t,  and  foauded  a  sort 
of  academy.  His  period  of  instruction  extended  over  t«n  yeai's,  and  his 
fee  was  a  talent.  The  school  of  Pamphilus  produced  several  celebrated 
artists,  of  whom  Apelles  was  by  fai-  the  greatest. 

Apelles  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia ;  but,  as  we 
have  siud,  he  studied  ten  years  under  Pampliilus  at  Amphipolis ;  and  sub- 
sequently, even  after  he  had  atfmned  some  reputation,  mider  Melanf  hius  at 
SieyoM.  Thus  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Ionic  school  he  added  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  Sicyonian.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  spent  at  the  court  of  Pella.  He  was  warmly  patronized  by 
Alexander,  who  frequently  visited  his  studio,  and,  as  mentioned  before, 
granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  his  portrait  In  one  of 
tliese  Yidis  Alexander  began  to  descant  on  art,  but'  exposed  his  igno- 
rance so  much  that  Apelles  gave  him  a  polite  hint  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colors  were  laughing  at  him.  He  appears  to 
have  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch  to  have  travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
He  spent  the  latler  part  of  liis  life  at  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
The  chai-acter  of  ApeDes  presents  us  with  traits  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
silly  vanity  of  Zeuxis.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  his  own 
faults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  others.  In  fiict,  there  was  only  one  point 
in  which  he  asserted  his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries,  namely, 
p-aee  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  no  vain  assumption.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  learn  fi-oni  the  humblest  critics.  "Wlih  this  view  he 
was  accustomed  to  exliibit  his  unfinished  pictures  before  his  house,  and  to 
conceal  hil'-^elf  behind  them  in  order  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers- 
by.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  cobbler  detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of 
one  of  his  figures,  which  Apelles  corrected.  The  next  time  he  passed, 
the  cobbler,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  began  to  remark 
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upon  the  leg;  at  whicli  tlie  artist  lost  aU  patience,  and,  i-usliing  from 
behind  hia  picture,  commanded  tlie  cobbler  to  Iceep  to  his  sliooa.  Hence 
die  provei-b, "  Ne  sutor  ultra  erepidam,"  —  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last. 
His  conduct  towards  his  contemponuy,  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  exhibits  a 
generosity  not  always  found  among  rival  artists.  On  arriving  at  Eliodes, 
Apelles  saw  that  the  works  of  Proti^encs  were  scarcely  at  all  valued  by 
his  countrymen ;  whereupon  he  offered  hhn  fifty  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures,  at  flie  same  time  spreading  the  report  tliat  he  meant  to  sell  it 
again  as  one  of  his  own.  Apelles  studied  with  the  greatest  indiistry,  and 
always  went  on  trying  to  improve  himself;  yet  he  knew  when  to  leave  off 
con-ecting  his  pictures,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  over-care  often 
spoiled  a  piece.  His  pictures  seem  to  have  been  diiefly  on  movable 
panels,  and  be  was  probably  the  first  who  used  a  sort  of  varnish  to  his 
pictures,  with  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  toning  or 
glazing.  He  generally  painted  single  figures,  or  groups  of  only  a  few. 
Ho  excelled  in  portrdts,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
already  mentioned  of  Alexander  wielding  tlie  thunderbolt.  The  hand 
which  held  it  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  pauel;  and  in  oi-der  fo  heighten 
this  effect  of  foreshortening,  Alexander's  complexion  was  made  dark, 
though  in  i-eality  it  was  light.  The  price  paid  for  this  picture  was 
twenty  talents.  But  the  most  admired  of  all  his  pamtings  was  the 
"Aphrodite  (Venus)  Anadyomene,"  *  or  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  Sea. 
The  goddess  was  represented  wringing  her  hair,  whilst  the  falling  drops 
formed  a  veil  around  her.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the  temple  of 
.aisculapius  at  Cos,  and  was  afterwards  phiced  by  Augustus  in  the  temple 
which  he  dedicated  fo  Julius  Cjesar  at  Rome.  Another  figure  of  Aphro- 
dit^,  also  painted  for  the  Coana,  Apelles  left  incomplete  at  his  death, 
and  nobody  could  be  found  to  finish  it.  By  the  general  consent  of  the 
ancients  Apelles  was  the  firat  of  painters,  and  some  of  the  later  Latin 
poets  use  hia  name  as  a  synonyme  for  tlie  art;  itself. 

§  6.  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  marked  ralhei-  by  the  laying 
out  of  cities  in  a  nobler  and  more  convenient  fashion,  and  by  the  mcrease 
of  splendor  in  private  residences,  than  by  any  improvement  in  the  style  of 
public  buildings  and  temples.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the 
foundation  of  new  cities,  and  introduced  into  the  East  flie  arcliitecture  of 
Greece.  The  two  finest  examples  of  cilies  which  arose  in  this  manner 
were  Alexandi'ia  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  regularity  of  its 
plan,  the  colossal  size  of  its  public  buildings,  ajid  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  its  private  houses,  rendered  Alexandiia  a  sort  of  model  city ;  yet  it  was 
sm-passed  by  Antioch  in  the  pleasing  nature  of  the  impression  produced. 
The  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  apartments  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
eitemal  splendor  of  private  dwellings.     This  age  was  also  distinguished 
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by  its  splendiil  sepulchral  monuments;  the  one  to  the  memory  of  !ier 
husband  Mausolus,  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by  the  Carian  Queen 
Artemisia,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  adorned  with  sculptural  decorations  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  later 
Atlie  school.  (See  p.  540.)  At  the  same  time  t«mple  ai-chitectui-e  was 
not  neglected ;  but  the  simple  and  solid  grandeur  of  tlie  Doric  order,  and 
the  chaste  grace  of  the  Ionic,  began  to  give  place  to  the  more  florid 
Corinthian. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  mpmuneDts  of  Ihia  period  slill  extant  ia  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  which  was  dedicated  by  Lysicrates  in  b.  c.  335,  as  we 
leam  from  an  insciiption  on  the  architrave,  in  commemoration  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  chorus  of  Lysicrates  in  the  dramatic  contests.  It 
is  a  small,  circular  building  on  a  square  basement,  of  white  marble,  and 
covered  by  a  cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns ;  the  summit 
of  the  cupola  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  tripod  which  Lysicrates 
had  gained  as  the  prize.  The  frieze  of  the  monument,  of  which  there  are 
casta  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants.  A  drawing  of  the  monument  is 
given  on  p.  407,  and  portions  of  the  frieze  ai-e  figured  on  pp.  427,  428, 
Anothei-  extant  monument  of  this  period  at  Athens  ia  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicns  Cyrrhestes,  probably  erected  about  b.  c.  100,  and  vulgarly 
called  the  "  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  from  the  figures  of  the  Winds  upon  its 
feces.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  with  its  eight  sides  facing  respectively 
tlie  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  compass  was  di- 
vided. The  directions  of  the  several  sides  are  indicated  by  the  figures  and 
names  of  the  eight  Winds,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  en- 
tablalJire.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  there  stood  originally  a  bi-onze 
figure  of  a  Triton,  holding  a,  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on  a 
pivot,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  weathercock.     (See  drawing  on  p.  657.) 

§  7.  After  the  age  of  Alexander,  Greek  art  began  visibly  to  decline. 
The  great  artists  that  had  gone  before  had  fixed  the  ideal  types  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  sculptor  and  painter,  and  tliua  m  a  manner  ex- 
hausted mvention;  whilst  all  the  technical  details  of  handling  and  treat- 
ment had  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  and  development. 
The  attempt  to  outdo  the  great  masterpieces  which  already  existed  in- 
duced artists  to  depiurt  from  the  simple  grace  of  the  ancient  models,  and  to 
replace  it  by  striking  and  theati-ical  effect  The  pomp  of  the  monarcha 
who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  empire  of  Alexander  required  a  dis- 
play of  Eastern  magnificence^  and  thus  also  led  to  a  meretricious  style  in 
art,  Kevertheless,  it  was  impossible  that  the  innate  excellence  of  the 
Greek  schools  should  disajipear  tdtogether  and  at  once.  The  perfect  mod- 
els that  were  always  present  could  not  fail  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of 
taste  ;  and  even  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  find  many  works  of  great 
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excellence  produced.  Art,  however,  began  to  emigrate  from  Greece  to 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor:  Ehodes,  especially,  i«mained  an 
eminent  school  of  ait  almost  down  to  the  Chrialiaa  ei-a.  This  school  was 
aa  immediate  ofishoot  of  that  of  Lysippus,  and  its  chief  founder  was  the 
Ehodian  Chares,  who  flourished  about  the  bcgmning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c.  His  most  noted  work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  whicli,  under  the 
name  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven'  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  of  bronze,  and  105  feet  high.  It  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harhor  of  Rhodes ;  but  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  ttie  mouth  of  the  harbor  does  not  rest  on  any  authentic  foundation. 
It  was  twelve  yeara  in  erecting,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  talents,  and 
was  so  large  that  there  were  few  who  could  embrace  its  thumb.  It  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthc[uake  fifty-six  yeare  after  its  erectioo.  But  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  the  Ehodian  school  at  this  period  is  the  femoua 
group  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican,  so  well  known  by  its  many  copies. 
(See  drawing  on  p.  539.)  It  was  tlie  work  of  three  sculptors,  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Atlienodorus.  In  this  gi-oup  the  pathos  of  physical  suffer- 
ing is  expressed  m  the  highest  degree,  but  not  without  a  certain  theatrical 
air  and  straining  for  effect,  which  the  best  age  of  Greek  art  would  have 
rejected.  To  the  same  school  belongs  the  celebrated  group  called  the  Fame- 
siaD  Bull,  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  bind- 
ing Dirce  to  a  vilA  bull,  in  order  to  avenge  their  mother.  (See  di-awing 
on  p.  525.)  It  was  Ihe  work  of  two  brothers,  Apollonius  and  Tauriaeus  of 
Tralles.  About  the  same  time  eminent  schools  of  art  flourished  at  Perga- 
mus  and  Ephesus.  To  the  former  may  he  referred  tlie  celebrated  Dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capiloline  Museum  at  Rome,  and  to  the  latter  the  Borghese 
Gladiator  in  the  Louvre.  The  well-known  statue  of  Aphrodite  at  Florence, 
called  the  "  Venus  de'  Medici,"  also  belongs  to  the  same  period.  It  was 
executed  by  an  Athenian  artist  named  Cleomenes,  whose  exact  date  is  un- 
known, but  who  lived  before  the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  b.  c.  146. 

§  8.  Wlien  Greece  began  to  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  treas^ 
urea  of  Greek  art  were  conveyed  by  degrees  to  Home,  where  ultimately 
a  new  school  arose.  The  tiriumphs  over  Philip,  Anliochus,  the  ^tolians, 
and  others,  but,  above  all,  the  capture  of  Corinth,  and,  subsequently,  the 
victories  over  Mifhridates  and  Cleopati-a,  fllled  Eome  with  works  of  art. 
The  Soman  generals,  the  governors  of  provinces  (as  Verres),  and  flnally 
the  emperors,  continued  the  work  of  spoliation  ;  *  but  so  prodigious  was 
the  number  of  worlis  of  art  in  Greece,  that,  even  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  ei-a,  when  Pausanias  visited  it,  its  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  were  still  crowded  with  statues  and  paintings. 

*  Hero  alone  is  said  to  hiive  brought  five  hundred  statues  from  Delphi,  merely  to  adorii 
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Bust  of  Aristotle. 
CHAPTER  XLVni. 

GRECIAN   ilTERATUEE  FROM   THF   END    OF  THE   PELf  PONNF«IAN   TVAR 


*  1  The  Drama.  Tha  Middle  Comedy.  The  Saw  Comedy  PI  lemon  Me  and 
M.  OrotOTT-  Cironmstanoea  which  feYored  it  at  Athi^na  M  Ita  SioU  Ongia 
§  4  The  Tan  Attic  Omtora:  Antiphon,  Andooidas,  Ly^ias,  lewrates  I  ffiu  ^oh  ea 
Lyourgns,  Demosthenes,  Hypeteides,  and  Dmarchus  «  6  Athe  inn  Ph  lo  ophy  Plato 
(  e.  Sketch  of  his  Phitoeopliy.  S  T,  The  fcfegBnca,  CyienmcB,  and  Cyn  cs  {8  The 
AoademicionB.  4  B.  Aristotle  and  the  Penpntetica  {  10  The  Sto  ca  and  Fp  cureaas 
4  11.  The  Alexandrian  School  of  Uteratni*  ^  12  Later  Greek  Writers  Poljb  us 
Dionysins  of  Halicamnasiis,  Diodoms  Sionlna,  Aman,  Appian,  Plutiuch  Joserl  ns  Stra 
bo,  Pansaniaa,  Dion  Caauua,  Lnoian,  Galan.  ^  13.  The  Greek  Sonptuies  and  Fathers, 
Conclusion. 

§  1.  In  reviewing  the  preceding  period  of  Greek  literature,  we  have  al- 
ready had  occa^on  to  notice  the  decline  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  It  contin- 
ued, indeed,  atiU  to  subsist ;  but  after  the  great  fia^c  triuniYirate,  we  have 
no  authors  who  have  come  down  to  us,  or  whose  works  were  at  aU  com- 
parable to  those  of  their  predecessors.  There  are,  however,  a  few  names 
that  should  be  recorded ;  as  that  of  Agothon,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  more  remarkable  for  their  flowery  ele- 
gance than  for  force  or  sublimity :  of  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  whose 
undutifwl  conduct  towards  his  father  has  been  alieadj  mentioned,  the  au- 
thor of  fifty  tragedies,  which  gained  considerable  reput-ition  of  Sophocles, 
the  grandson  of  the  great  tragic  poet:  and  of  a  second  Euripides,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  one.  With  regard  to  comedy  the  ca-se  was  differ- 
ent. After  the  days  of  Aristophanes  it  took  indeed  a  wholly  different 
form;  but  a  form  which  rendered  it  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 
and  est^lisbed  it  as  the  model  of  that  species  of  composition  m  every  civ- 
ilised nation  of  after  times.  We  have  already  noticed  in  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes himself,  a  transition  from  the  genuine  Old  Comedy  to  the  Middle 
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Comedy.  The  latter  still  continued  fo  be  in  some  degree  political;  but 
persons  were  no  longer  introduced  upon  the  stage  under  their  real  names, 
and  the  office  of  the  chorus  was  very  much  curtailed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
connecting  link  between  (he  Old  Comedy  and  tiie  New,  or  the  Comedy  of 
Mannei-s.  The  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  besides 
Aristophanes,  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  The  New  Comedy  arose 
after  Athens  had  become  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  Politics  were  now 
excluded  from  the  stage,  and  the  materials  of  the  di-amatic  poet  were  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  fictitious  adventures  of  persons  in  private  life. 
The  two  most  distinguished  writers  of  tiiis  school  were  Philemon  and  Me-  ■ 
nander.  Philemon  was  probably  born  about  tiie  year  360  b.  c,  and  was 
either  a  Cilician  or  Syracusan,  but  came  at  an  early  age  to  Atiiens.  He 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  was  soon  ait«r- 
wards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  younger  contemporary,  Menander. 
Philemon  was  a  prolific  author,  and  is  said  to  have  written  ninety^seven 
plays,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Menander  was  an  Athenian, 
and  was  born  in  b.  c.  S42.  Diopeithes,  his  fatiier,  commanded  the  Athe- 
ni^  forces  on  the  Hellespont,  and  was  the  person  defended  by  Demos- 
thenes in  one  of  his  extant  speeches.*  Menandei-  was  handsome  in  per- 
son, and  of  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  but  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  his 
habits.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  ftfty-two,  whilst  swimmuig  m  the  harbor  of  Peirteus. 
He  wrote  upwards  of  one  hundred  comedies  ;  yet  during  his  lifetime  his 
dramatic  career  was  not  so  successful  as  his  subsequent  fame  would  seem 
to  imply ;  and  he  gained  the  pnize  only  eight  times.  Tlie  broader  humor 
of  his  rival  Philemon  seems  to  have  told  with  more  effect  on  the  popular 
ear.  But  the  unanimous  praise  of  posterity  made  ample  compensation 
for  this  mjurious  neglect,  and  awakens  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  works 
of  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  antiquity.  The  number  of  his  frag- 
ments, collected  from  the  writings  of  vai-ious  authors,  shows  how  extensively 
he  was  read ;  but  unfortunately  none  are  of  sufficient  length  to  convey  to 
us  an  adequate  idea  of  his  style  and  genius.  The  comedies,  indeed,  of 
PlautuB  and  Terence  may  ^ve  us  a  general  notion  of  the  New  Comedy 
of  the  Greeks,  from  which  they  were  confessedly  drawn  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  works  even  of  the  latter  Roman  writer  fell  far 
short  of  the  wit  and  elegance  of  Menander. 

§  2.  The  latter  days  of  literary  Athens  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  genius  of  hei-  orators  and  philosophers.  Both  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
were  at  first  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  sophists,  and,  till  the  time  of 
Socrates,  remained  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Socrates,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  more  useful  questions  of  morals,  effected 
a  separation  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.     After  his  time  we  find 
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various  schools  of  moral  philosophy  springing  up,  as  the  Academicians 
Pevipatetics,  Stoics,  &c,  whilst  the  more  technical  part  of  the  ai-t  of  speak- 
ing became  a  distinct  profession. 

The  extreme  democralical  nature  of  the  Atlienian  institutions,  especially 
fjler  the  reforms  of  Pericles,  rendered  it  indispensable  for  a  public  man  to 
possess  some  oratorical  skill.  AH  public  business,  botli  political  and  judi- 
cial, was  transacted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  in  their  courts  and  public 
assembhes.  The  assembly  of  the  people  decided  all  questions,  not  only 
of  domestic  pohey,  but  even  those  which  concerned  their  foreign  relations. 
Tbey  not  only  made,  but  administered,  the  laws ;  and  even  their  courts  of 
justice  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  assemblies,  from  the  number 
of  dicasts  who  composed  Ihem.  The  vast  majorilj  of  those  who  met  either 
in  the  public  assemblies  or  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  men  of  no  political 
or  legal  training.*  The  Athenian  citizen  w^  a  statesman  and  a  judge  by 
prerogative  of  birth.  Although  he  took  an  oatli  to  decide  according  to 
the  laws,  he  was  far  fi-om  considering  himself  bound  to  make  them  his 
study,  or  to  decide  according  to  their  letter.  The  frequency  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  orators  remind  the  dicasts  of  their  oath  betray  their 
^prehension  of  its  violation.  It  contained,  indeed,  a  veiy  convenient 
clause  for  tender  consciences,  as  it  only  bound  the  dicast  to  decide  ae- 
cordmg  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  this  loophole  by  a  clever  advocate  is  pointed  out  by  Aristotle.t  Hence 
it  is  surprising  how  little  influence  the  written  code  had  on  the  decision 
of  a  case.  The  orators  usually  drew  their  topics  from  extraneous  cireum- 
stances,  or  from  the  general  character  of  their  adversary,  and  endeavored 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  their  audience  by  personal  reflections  wholly 
fore^n  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  modem  coui-fs  would  not  tolerate 
for  a  moment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
Athenians  rendered  them  highly  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  eloquence. 
They  enjoyed  the  intellectual  gladiatorship  of  two  rival  oratore,  and  even 
their  mutual  reproaches  and  abuse. 

§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  the  soil  of  Attica  was  thus 
naturally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence,  the  first  regular  profes- 
sors of  it,  as  an  ai-t,  were  foreigners.  Pi-otagoras  of  Abdei-a,  who  visited 
Athens  in  the  earlier  pait  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  was  the  first 
who  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric  for  money.  He  was  followed  by  Prodicus  of 
Ceos,  Mid  Gor^aa  of  Lcontini;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  was  very 
celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  ai-t,  however,  had  been  established 
in  Sicily  before  the  time  of  Gorgias  by  Coras  and  his  pupil  Tisias.     Co- 

*  This  IS  not  strictly  correct.  The  Athenian  had  a  praetieal  training,  imth  in  law  and 
politics,  mthB  actual  working  of  the  civil  and  judicial  hi^tituMons ;  and  long  belbro  he  had 
reached  the  l^al  age  M  take  a  personal  part  in  pnbUo  affiurs,  he  was  generally  qnite  fa- 
nidifti  hnth  with  princlptea  and  forms.  — En. 

t  Khetoric,  1. 15.  5. 
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rax  Tias  been  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  techniesil  oratory,  and  was  at  all 
events  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  appeoranf^  of 
Giorgias  at  Athens,  whither  he  went  as  ambassador  from  Leontmi,  id  437 
B.  c,  produced  a  great  aenaatioii  among  the  Athenians,  who  retained  him 
in  their  city  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  his  instmctioDs.  His  lectures 
were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  and  attracted  many  from 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  His  merit  must  have  been  very  great  to 
have  drawn  so  mucb  attention  in  the  best  times  of  Athens ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Ocero  that  he  alone  of  all  the  sophists  was  honored  with  a  golden, 
and  not  merely  a  gill,  statue  at  Delphi. 

§  4.  The  Athenians  had  established  a  native  school  of  eloquence  a  little 
before  the  appearance  of  Gor^as  among  them.  The  earliest  of  their 
professed  orators  was  Antiphjn  (born  B  c  480),  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  ten  contained  in  the  Alexandino  canon.  Gorgias  seems  to  have 
been  knowQ  at  Atiiens  by  his  woiks  before  he  appeared  fliere  in  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Antipl  on  was  to  establish  a  more  solid 
style  in  place  of  his  dazzling  and  wphisticid  rhetoric.  Thucjdides  was 
among  the  pupils  in  (he  school  whith  he  opened,  and  is  said  to  have  owed 
much  to  his  master.  Anfiphon  was  put  to  death  in  411  b.  c^  for  the  part 
which  he  look  in  establishing  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Fif- 
teen of  his  orations  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  remaining  nine  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  canon 
were  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrales,  Isteus,  jEschines,  Lycui^s,  Demos- 
thenes, Hypereides,  and  Dinarchus.  Andocides,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  concerned  with  Alcibiadea  in  the  afiair  of  the  Hermie,*  was 
bom  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  467,  and  died  probably  about  391.  We  have  at 
least  three  genuine  orations  of  his,  which,  however,  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  particular  merit. 

Lysias,  also  born  at  Athens  in  458,  was  much  superior  to  him  as  an 
orator,  but  being  a  melic,  or  i-esident  alien,  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
in  the  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice,  and  tlierefore  wrote  orations  for 
others  to  deliver.  Of  these  thirty-five  are  extant,  butsome  are  incom- 
plete, and  others  probably  spurious.  His  style  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model  of  the  Attic  idiom,  and  his  orations  are  characterized  by  indescrib- 
able gracefulness,  combined  with  enei^  and  power. 

Isocratea  was  bom  in  436,  After  receiving  the  instructions  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  the  day,  he  became  himself  a  speech- 
writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric ;  his  weakly  constitution  and  natural  ti- 
midity preventing  him  from  taking  a  part  himself  in  public  life.  His  style 
is  more  periodic  than  that  of  the  other  Attic  orators,  and  betrays  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  read  rather  than  spoken.  Although  pure  and  elegant, 
it  is  wanting  in  simplicity  and  vigor,  and  becomes  occasionally  monotonous. 
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through  the  recurrence  of  the  same  turns  Isociat*^  made  away  with 
himself  in  338,  after  the  fatal  battle  ot  Chteronea,  m  despair,  it  is  said,  of 
his  country's  fete.  Twenty-one  of  hia  speeches  have  come  down  io  us. 
He  took  great  pains  with  liis  composition'!,  and  id  leported  to  have  spent 
t^n,  or,  according  to  other-,  fifteen  years  ovei  lus  P<tnegyric  oration. 

IsEEua,  according  to  some,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis ;  othera  call  him  an 
Athenian ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  came  at  a  very  early 
age  lo  Athens,  His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  he  tlourisbed  between 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athena,  and  is  said  to  have  numbered 
Demosthenes  among  his  pupils.  The  omtions  of  Isseus  were  exclusively 
judicial,  and  the  whole  of  the  eleven  which  have  come  down  to  us  turn 
on  the  subject  of  inheritances. 

Of  ^scliinea,  flie  antagonist  of  Demcsthenes,  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  speak.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  889,  and  was  a  native  of  Attica, 
but  of  low,  if  not  servile,  origin,  and  of  a  motlier  of  more  than  equivocal 
reputation,  Tliis,  however,  is  the  account  of  Demosthenes;  and  .M&- 
ehines  himself  tells  a  different  story.  He  was  successively  an  assistant 
in  his  fiither's  school,  a  gynumstic  teacher,  a  scribe,  and  an  actor;  for 
which  last  profession  a  sirong  and  sonoi-ous  voice  peculiarly  qualified  him. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  where  he  achieved  more  success ;  for 
besides  a  vigorous,  athletic  form,  he  was  endowed  with  considerable  cour- 
age. The  repuiatlon  which  he  gained  in  the  battle  of  Tamyn*  encour- 
aged him  to  come  forwards  as  a  public  speaker.  As  a  politician  he  was 
at  fii'st  a  violent  anti-Macedonian ;  but  after  his  embassy  along  with  De- 
mosliienes  and  others  to  PhUip's  court,  he  was  the  constant  advocate  of 
peace,  Deniostlienes  and  ^scliines  now  became  the  leading  speakei-s  on 
their  respective  sides,  and  the  heat  of  political  animosity  soon  degenerated 
into  personal  hatred.  In  343,  Demosthenes  charged  iEsehines  wiih  hav- 
ing received  bribes  from  Philip  during  a  second  embassy ;  and  the  speech, 
or  i-ather  pamphlet,*  —  for  it  was  not  spoken, — in  which  he  brought  foi-- 
wai-d  this  accusation,  was  answered  in  anotlier  by  .ffischmes.  The  result 
of  this  chaise  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  detracted  from  the  popu- 
larity of  ^scliines.  We  have  alreadj  adverted  to  his  impeachment  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  the  celebrated  reply  of  Demosthenes  in  his  speech  De  Oo- 
roncJf  After  the  banishment  of  iEsihines  on  this  occasion  (b.  c.  330), 
he  spent  sevei-al  years  in  Ionia  and  Cana  -nheie  he  employed  himself  in 
teaching  rhetoric.  After  the  death  ot  Alexander  he  retired  to  Ehodes, 
and  established  a  school  of  eloquence,  which  afterwards  becwne  very  cele- 
brated, and  which  held  a  middle  place  between  Attic  simplicity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tie  ornate  Asiatic  style  on  the  other.  He  died  in  Samos 
in  314.     As  an  orator  he  was  second  only  to  Demosthenes.      He  never 

*  ntpl  wopQTrpto-^fjDt.  t  See  pp.  61E,  616. 
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published  more  than  three  of  his  speeches,  which  have  come  down  to  us ; 
namely,  that  against  Timarchus,  that  on  the  Embassy,  and  the  one  against 


Of  the  life  of  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  we  have  already  given  some 
account,  and  need  therefore  only  speak  here  of  his  literary  merits.  The 
verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  ratified  by  posterity,  has  pronounced  De- 
mosthenes the  greatest  orator  that  ever  hved.  The  principal  element 
of  his  success  must  be  traced  in  his  purity  of  purpose,  which  gave  to  his 
aj^iunents  all  the  force  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  which,  when 
aided  by  a  powerful  logic,  perspicuous  arrangement,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  in  tearing  the  mask  from  the  pretensious  of  his  adversa- 
ries, rendered  his  advocacy  almost  irresistible.  The  effect  of  his  speeches 
was  still  further  heiglitened  by  a  wonderful  and  almost  magic  force  ot 
diction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  Ida  orations  were  delivered 
in  exactly  that  perfect  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  carefully  revised  for  publication  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  trifling  defects  in  form  and  composition  must  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  gi'aee  and  vivacity  of  oral  delivery.  This 
is  attested  by  the  well-tnown  anecdote  of  .^Lschiiies,  when  he  read  at 
Rhodes  his  speech  aghast  Ctesiphon.  His  audience  having  expressed 
their  surprise  that  he  should  have  been  defeated  after  such  an  oi-ation  r 
"  Ton  would  cease  to  wondei',"  he  remarked,  "  if  you  had  heard  Demos- 
thenes." Sixty-one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  come  down  to 
us ;  though  of  these  some  are  spurious,  or  at  all  events  doubtful.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  pohtica!  orations  are  the  Philippics,  the  Olynthiacs, 
and  the  oration  on  tlie  Peace ;  among  the  private  ones,  the  famous  speech 
on  the  Crown. 

The  remaining  three  Attic  orators,  viz.  Lycurgus,  Hypereides,  and 
Dinarehus,  were  eontemporaiiea  of  Demosthenes.  Lyeurgns  and  Hyper- 
Mdea  both  belonged  fo  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and  were  waim  sup- 
porters of  tlie  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Of  Lycurgus  only  one  oration  is 
extant ;  and  of  Hypereides  only  twp,  which  have  been  recently  discovered 
In  a  tomb  in  Egypt.  Dinarelius,  who  is  the  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  survived  Demosthenes,  and  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  !^;ainst  whom  he  delivered  one  of 
his  three  extant  orations,  in  relation  to  the  affiiir  of  Harpalus.* 

§  5.  Whilst  Attic  oratory  was  thus  attaining  perfection,  philosophy  was 
making  equal  progress  in  the  new  direction  marked  out  for  it  by  Socrates, 
Of  all  the  disciples  of  that  original  and  truly  great  philosopher,  Plato  was 
by  far  the  most  distinguished,  Plato  was  born  at  Athens  in  429  b.  c., 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  died.  By  Ariston,  his  father,  he  was  said  lo 
bo  descended  from  Codrus,  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings ;  whilst  the 
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family  of  his  motlier  traced  a  relationaliip  with  Solon.  His  own  name 
which  was  originally  Aristocles,  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to  Plato  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  hia  shoulders."  He  was  instructed  in  music, 
grammar,  and  gymnastics,  by  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  lime. 
His  first  literary  attempts  were  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyrambic  poetry; 
but  his  attention  was  soon  turned  to  philosophy  by  the  teaching  of  Soerates, 
whose  lectures  he  began  to  frequent  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  From 
that  time  till  the  death  of  Socrates  he  appears  to  liave  lived  in  tlie  closest 
intimacy  witli  that  philosopher.  After  that  event  Plato  withdrew  to 
Megara,  and  subsequently  underteok  some  extensive  travels,  in  tlie  course 
of  which  he  visited  Gyrene,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Griecia.  His  in- 
tercom-se  with  the  elder  Diouysius  at  Syracuse  has  been  already  relatcd-f 
His  absence  fi-om  Athens  lasted  about  twelve  years ;  on  liis  return,  bemg 
then  upwards  of  forty,  he  began  to  teach  m  the  gymnasium  of  the  Academy, 
and  also  in  his  garden  at  Colonus.  His  instructions  were  gratuiteus,  and 
his  method,  like  that  of  his  master,  Socrates,  seems  to  have  been  by  inter- 
rogation and  dialogue.  His  doctrines,  however,  were  too  recondite  for 
the  popular  ear,  and  his  lectures  were  not  very  numerously  attended.  But 
he  had  a  narrower  circle  of  devoted  admirers  and  disciples,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-eight  persons,  who  met  in  his  private  house;  over  the  vesti- 
bule of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Let  no  one  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  ge- 
ometry," The  most  distinguished  of  this  litile  band  of  auditors  were  Speu- 
sippus,  his  nephew  and  successor,  and  Aristotle.  But  even  among  the 
wider  circle  of  his  heai-era,  who  did  not  properly  form  part  of  his  school, 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tiie  age,  as  Cbabrias,  Iphic- 
rates,  Timotheus,  Phocion,  and  others.  Whethei-  Demosthenes  attended 
his  lectures  is  doubtful.  In  these  pursuits  the  remainder  of  liis  long  life 
was  spent,  relieved,  however,  by  two  voyages  to  Sicily  .J  He  died  in  347, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  or  eighty-two,  and  bequeathed  his  garden  to  his 
school 

§  6,  Plato  must  be  regarded  principally  as  a  moral  and  political  philos- 
opher, and  as  a  dialectician ;  as  a  physical  inquii-er  he  did  not  shine,  and 
the  TimiBus  is  his  only  work  in  that  branch  of  philosophy.  His  dialectic 
method  was  a  development  of  that  of  Socrates ;  and  though  he  did  not, 
like  Aristotle  produce  any  formal  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  is  exemplified 
in  most  of  his  works,  but  especially  in  the  Thesetetus,  Sophistes,  Parmeni- 
des,  and  one  or  two  oiliei's  of  tlie  same  class.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  an  eternal  and  self-existent  cause, 
the  origin  of  all  things.  From  this  divine  being  emanate  not  only  the 
souls  of  men,  which  are  also  immortal,  but  that  of  the  universe  itself,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  animated  by  a  divine  spirit  The  material  objects  of 
our  sight  and  other  senses  are  mere  fleeting  emanations  of  the  divine  idea ; 

*  irXaris-  f  Sfe  p.  467.  t  ^^^  TP'  *58,  4591 
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it  is  only  this  idea  itself  that  is  really  existent ;  *  the  objecis  of  sensuous 
perception  f  are  mere  appearaoees,  taking  their  forms  by  participation  % 
in  the  idea.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Plato's  view  all  knowledge  is  in-nate, 
and  acquired  by  the  soul  before  birth,  when  it  was  ahle  to  contemplate 
real  existences,  and  all  our  ideas  in  this  world  are  mere  reminiscences  of 
their  true  and  eternal  patterns.  These  principles,  when  applied  to  the 
inTCstigation  of  language,  necessarily  made  Plato  a  reaUsi  ;  that  is,  he  held 
that  £m  abstract  name,  expressing  a  genus, — as,  for  instance,  wwMiib'nf^ 
comprehending  all  individual  men,  tree,  comprehending  every  species  of 
ti-ee,  and  so  forth,  —  were  notm.er&  si ffus  to  express  our  modes  of  thinking, 
but  denoted  real  existences,  in  fact  the  only  (rae  existences,  as  beuig  the 
expressions  of  the  eternally  pre-existent  idea.  In  this  matter  he  seems 
to  liave  departed  from  Soci'ates ;  and, -indeed,  the  leader  who  should  seek 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  in  the  writings  of  Plato  would  oilen  be  led 
very  far  astray.  Socrates  believed  in  a  divine  cauie,  but  the  doctime  of 
ideas  and  other  figments  with  which  Plato  sunounded  it  seem  to  have 
been  his  own. 

As  a  moral  and  political  philosopher  the  views  of  Plato  were  subhme 
and  elevated,  but  commonly  too  mucli  tinged  with  iiis  poetical  and  some- 
what visionary  cast  of  mind  to  he  of  much  practical  utility.  They  are 
speculations  which  may  awake  our  admiration  as  we  read  them,  but  which 
foi;  the  most  part  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  put  in  practice. 
His  belief  in  the  immorlality  of  the  soul  naturally  led  liim  to  establish  a 
lofty  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and,  like  his  great  teacher,  he  con- 
stantly inculcates  temperance,  justice,  and  purity  of  Ufe.  His  political 
views  are  developed  in  the  BepiibUc  and  the  Laws.  The  former  of  these 
works  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  Utopia,  such  as  never  has  existed,  and 
never  could  exist.  The  main  feature  of  his  system  is  the  subordination, 
or  rather  the  entire  sacrifice,  of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  dtizens 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  in  fanciful  analogy  with  the  fiiculties  of  the 
soul.  Thus  the  general  body,  or  working  class,  represents  the  passions 
and  appetites  ;  the  waff  is  typified  by  the  military  order,  which  is  to  con- 
trol the  general  mass,  but  which  is  in  turn  to  be  thoroughly  subservient 
to  the  government,  whose  functions  correspond  with  those  of  tiie  inteUect, 
^  or  raiiowd  faculty.  With  such  views  Plato  was  naturally  inimical  to  the 
unrestricted  democracy  of  Athens,  and  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  Spartan  constitution.  In  the  Laws,  however,  he  somewhat  relaxed 
the  tiieory  laid  down  in  the  EepuUio,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  character.  Thus  he  abandons  in  that  work  the  strict  sepa- 
ration of  classes,  sets  some  limits  Xo  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
attempts  to  reconcile  freedom  and  absolutism  by  mingling  monarchy  with 
democracy. 
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§  7.  Pla  IS  ell  aiA,  visited  Megara  after  the  dealh  of  Socrates, 
wiiere  other  p  p  L  of  hat  philosopher  had  also  taten  refuge.  Among 
these  the  no  t  famous  was  Eucleides,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  great  mathemat  c  an  of  Alexandria.  Eucleides  founded  the  sect  called 
from  his  res  de  ee  tl  e  Megaric,  and  wHch,  from  the  attention  Ihej  paid 
to  dialectics,  were  also  entitled  Dialectici  and  Eristid  (or  the  Disputatious). 
Two  other  oflshoota  of  the  Socr^c  school  were  the  Cjrenaies  and  Cynics. 
The  foraier  of  these  sects  was  founded  by  Arisldppus  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
the  latter  by  AntJsthenes.  Aristippus,  though  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  wan- 
dered far  from  the  precepts  of  his  great  master.  He  was  fond  of  luxurious 
living  and  sensual  gralificalions,  which  he  held  to  be  shameful  only  when 
they  obtained  so  uncontrolled  an  empire  over  a  man  as  to  render  him  their 
entire  slave.  His  chief  maxim  was  to  discover  the  art  of  extracting  pleas- 
ing from  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  to  mate  prosperity  and  adversity 
alike  subservient  to  that  end.  Such  tenets  made  him  a  fovorite  with  the 
clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  and  we  find  him  more  than  once 
approvingly  alluded  to  by  Horace.*  Antistheiies  was  an  Athenian,  and 
also  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  at 
Athens  designed  for  Athenian  boys  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  his  own  case.  It  was  from  this  gymnasium  that  the  sect  he 
founded  was  called  the  Cynic,  though  some  derive  ii\t  name  from  their 
dog-like  habits,  which  led  tbem  to  neglect  all  the  decent  usages  of  society. 
It  was  one  of  the  least  impoilant  of  the  philosophical  schools.  One  of 
its  most  remarkable  members  was  Kogenes  of  Sinope,  whose  intei-view 
with  Alexander  the  Great  at  Corinth  we  have  had  occasion  to  relate.t 
No  writings  of  any  of  the  three  last-mentioned  sects  have  survived. 

§  8.  Such  were  the  most  celebrated  minor  schools  which  sprang  from 
the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  four  principal  schools  were  the  Academi- 
cians, who  owed  their  origin  to  Piato ;  the  Peripatetics,  founded  by  his 
pupil  Aristotle ;  the  Epicureans,  so  named  from  their  master  Epicurus ; 
and  the  Stoics,  fomided  by  Zeno. 

Speusippus,  Plato's  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  Academy  after  his 
nnele's  death.  Under  him  and  his  immediate  successora,  as  Xenocrates, 
Polemon,  Crates,  and  Grantor,  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  taught  with 
little  alteration,  and  these  professors  formed  what  is  called  the  Old  Academy. 
The  Middle  Academy  begins  with  Arcesilaus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  on  the 


"  Kunc  in  Aristippi  ftirUm  pKeeepta  relabor 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rabns  subjungere  coiior." 

HoR.  Ep.  i.  1. 18. 


"  Omcis  AriaUppom  deouit  color  et  stiitas  et  re 
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death  of  Grantor.  Under  kim  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Academy  andenvent 
some  modification.  He  appe.ara  to  have  directed  his  inquiries  almost  es- 
clusively  to  an  inveatigation  of  the  grounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  liave 
approached  in  some  degree  the  Pyrrhonists  or  Sceptics.  The  Platonic 
doctrines  suffered  a  further  change  in  the  hands  of  Cameades,  the  founder 
of  the  New  Academy.  Cameades  flourished,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.  c.  Under  hiai  douht  and  hesitation  began  stiD  more 
strongly  to  characterize  the  twiching  of  the  Platonists.  His  distinguish- 
hig  tenet  was  an  entire  suspension  of  assent,  on  the  ground  that  truth  has 
always  a  certain  degree  of  error  combined  with  it;  and  so  far  did  he 
carry  this  principle,  that  even  Clitomachus,  his  most  intimate  pupil,  could 
never  discover  hia  master's  real  tenets  on  any  subject. 

§  9.  But  of  all  the  Grecian  sects,  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  founded  by 
Aristotle,  had  the  greatest  influence,  so  far  as  the  researches  of  the  intellect 
are  concerned;  and  this  not  merely  in  antiquity,  hut  even  perhaps 'to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  modem  times,  and  especially  during  what  are  called 
the  Middle  Ages.  Arislotle  was  bom  in  384  b.  c,  at  StagTi-a,  a  sea-poit 
town  of  Chalcidtc4,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  Stagirite.  His 
father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician  to  Amyntas  H.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle,  who  had  tlien  lost  both  father  and 
mother,  repmred  to  Athens.  Here  he  received  the  instructions  of  Hera- 
cleTdes  Ponticus,  and  other  Socratics ;  and  when,  about  three  years  after 
his  aiTival  at  Athens,  Plato  returned  to  that  city,  Aristotle  immediately 
attended  his  lectures.  Plato  considered  him  Ms  best  scholar,  and  caUed 
him  "  the  intellect  of  his  school."  Aristotle  spent  twenty  years  at  Athens, 
daring  the  last  ten  of  which  he  established  a  school  of  liis  own ;  bat 
during  the  whole  period  he  appears  to  have  kept  up  his  connection  wilh 
the  Macedonian  couit.  On  the  death  of  Plato,  in  347,  Aristotle  quitted 
Athens,  and  repaired  to  Ataineus,  in  Mysia,  where  he  resided  two  or 
three  years  with  Hermias,  a  former  pupil,  who  had  made  himself  dynast 
of  that  dty  and  of  Assos,  and  whose  adopted  daughter  he  married. 
Atameus  being  threatened  by  the  Persians,  into  whose  hands  Hermias 
had  fallen,  Aiisfotle  escaped  with  his  ivife  to  Mytilene,  and  in  342 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  hia  son  Alexander,  Philip  treated  the  philosopher  with  Qie 
greatest  i-espect,  and  at  hia  request  caused  the  cily  of  Siaglra  to  be  rebuilt, 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Olynthian  war.  It  was  here,  in  a  gym- 
nasium caUed  the  Nymphteum,  that  Aristotle  imparted  his  instructions  to 
Alexander,  as  well  as  to  several  other  noble  youths.  In  335,  after  Alex- 
ander had  ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia,  to  which  he 
never  returned.  He  again  look  up  his  abode  at  Athens,  where  his  friend 
Xenocpfttes  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Academy,  To  Aristotle  himself 
the  Athenians  assigned  the  gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum ;  and  fi-om  his 
habit  of  delivering  his  lectures  whilst  walking  up  and  down  in  the  shady 
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walks  of  tJiia  place,  liis  school  was  called  the  peripaietic*  In  the 
moi-ning  he  lectured  only  to  a  select  class  of  pupils,  called  esotenc,-\  and 
these  lectures  were  called  acroamaiicjX  in  contradistinction  to  being 
written  Mid  published.  His  afternoon  lectures  were  delivered  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  were  thcKefore  called  exotenc.%  His  method  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  a  regular  lecture,  and  not  tlie  Socratic  one  of  question  and 
answer.  It  waa  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
.  Lyceum  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  prosecuted 
hia  researches  in  natural  history,  in  which  he  was  most  liberally  assisted 
by  the  munificence  of  Alexander.  The  latter  portion  of  Aristotle's  life 
was  unfortunate.  He  appeaia  to  have  lost  from  some  unknown  cause  the 
friendship  of  Alexander;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the 
disturbances  which  ensued  in  Greece  proved  unfavorable  to  his  peace  and 
security.  Being  threatened  with  a  prosecution  fop  impiety,  he  escaped 
from  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalcis ;  but  he  was  condemned  to  death  in 
hia  absence,  and  deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  honors  which  he  previously 
enjoyed.  He  died  at  Chalcia  in  322,  m  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  person  Aristotle  was  short  and  slender,  with  small  eyes,  and  something 
of  a  lisp.  His  manners  were  characterized  by  briskness  and  vivacity,  taid 
he  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  dress  and  outward  appearance. 

Of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  antic[uity,  that  of  Aristotle  was  best 
adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  mankind.  It  was  founded  on  a  close  and 
aecitrate  observation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  external  world ;  but 
whilst  it  sought  tlie  practical  and  useful,  it  did  not  neglect  the  beautiM 
and  noble.  His  works  consisted  of  treatises  on  natural,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  criticism,  &e. ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius  did  not 
embrace.  Any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  tliese  works  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  His  greatest  claim  to  our  admira- 
tion is  as  a  logician.  He  perfected  and  brought  into  form  those  elements  of 
the  dialectic  art  wliich  had  been  struck  out  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
wrought  them  by  his  additions  into  so  complete  a  system,  that  he  may  be 
regarded  as  at  once  tlie  founder  and  perfecter  of  logic  as  an  art,  which 
even  down  to  our  own  days  has  been  but  very  little  improved. 

S  10.  The  school  of  the  Stoics  weis  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of  Citium 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  exact  date  of  Zeno's  birth  is  uncertain ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury (b.  c.  299)  ;  a  visit  which,  according  to  some  accounts,  waa  owing  to 
his  having  been  shipwreclted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peirteus.    At  Athens 

*  From  ^ipacorea',  to  walk  about.     Others,  liowever,  perhaps  rani's  correctly,  deriyo  it 
iKxa  the  plaea  itsalf  being  called'  &  ircptnaros,  oillhepronieiiaik. 
T  laorrfpiKis,  inmr,i«liraal£. 
(  aKpoajiajiKot,  to  be  heard,!,  e.  commumcaled  oralis.  5  ^^'^"piKns,  external 
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he  first  atfaclied  himself  to  tke  Cyiiics,  then  to  the  Megarics,  and  lastly  to 
the  Academicians ;  but  after  a  long  course  of  study  lie  opened  a  school  of 
his  own  in  the  Poecile  Stoa,  or  painted  porch,  whence  the  name  of  his 
sect.  The  speculative  doctrines  of  Zeno  were  not  marked  by  much 
originality.  He  inculcated  temperance  and  self-denial,  and  his  practice 
was  in  accordiuice  with  his  precepts.  The  want  of  reach  in  the  Stoic 
tenets,  which  did  not  demajid  so  much  reSned  and  abstract  thought  as 
those  of  many  other  sects,  as  well  as  the  outward  gravity  and  decorum 
wliieh  they  inculcated,  recommended  their  school  to  a  large  portion  of 
mankind,  especially  among  tlie  Romans,  by  whom  that  sect  and  the  Epi- 
curean were  the  two  most  universally  adopted.  Two  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous ivriters  on  the  Stole  philosophy,  whose  works  are  extant,  ai'O  Epicte- 
tus  and  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius. 

Epieurus  was  born  ot  Samos  in  342,  of  poor  but  respectable  Athenian 
parents.  He  followed  at  first  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  travelling,  settled  at  Athens  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Here  he  purchased  a  garden,  apparently  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  where  ho  established  his  philosophical  schooL  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  head  of  a  sect  who  had  not  previously  gone  through 
a  regular  course  of  study,  and  prided  himself  on  being  self-taught.  In 
physics  he  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the  Pytliagoreans  aud  Ionics ; 
in  morals  that  of  the  Cyrenme  school,  that  pleasure  is  tlie  highest  good ;  a 
tenet,  however,  which  he  explained  and  dignified  by  showing  that  it  was 
mental  pleasure  that  he  intended.  His  works  have  perished,  but  the 
main  substance,  both  of  his  physical  and  religious  doctrines,  may  be 
derived  from  Lucretius,  whose  poem  De  Remm  Matmra  is  an  exposition  of 
fais  principal  tenets.  The  ideas  of  atheism  and  sensual  degradation  with 
which  the  name  of  Epicurus  has  been  so  frequently  coupled  are  founded 
on  ignorance  of  his  real  toaching.  But  as  he  denied  the  immortality  of 
(lie  soul,  and  the  interference  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs, — though  he 
held  their  existence,  —  his  tenets  were  very  liable  to  be  abused  by  those 
who  had  not  sufiicient  elevation  of  mind  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  salte. 

§  11.  We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  Grecian  literature  from  its 
earhest  dawn  till  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  masf«r-miads  of 
Athens.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Grecian  literature  did  not  be- 
come extinct:  there  was  a  vitality  about  it  that  insured  its  subsistence  for 
several  ages,  though  not  in  its  former  splendor.  Alexandria,  now  the 
emporium  of  commerce,  became  also  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  where  it 
was  fostered  by  the  munificence  and  favor  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  It  was 
here  that  literature  became  a  profession,  supported  by  the  foundation  of 
noble  and  extensive  libraries,  and  cultivated  by  a  race  of  grammarians 
and  critics.  These  men  were  of  great  assistance  lo  literature  by  the 
critical  care  which  they  bestowed  on  editions  of  the  best  autliors,  and  by 
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the  inveotiou  of  many  aiila  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  student, 
ae  better  systems  of  grammar,  punctuation,  &c  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them  was  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium;  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reigna  of  the  second  and  tlxird  Ptolemies,  and  who  founded  there  a 
school  of  grammar  and  criticism.  It  was  he  and  his  pupil  Aristarchus  who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  forming  the  canon  of  the  Greek  classical 
writers;  fmd  in  theu-  selection  of  authors  they  displayed  for  the  most  part 
a  correct  taste  and  a  sound  judgment.  To  Aristophanes  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  Greek  accents.  Aristarchus  is  chiefly  renowned  as  the 
editor  of  (he  Homeric  poems  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them. 
From  their  school  proceeded  many  celebrated  grammarians  and  lexicog- 
raphers. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  sole  species 
of  litei-ature  which  flourished  at  Alexandria.  Theocritus,  the  most  charm- 
ing pastoral  poet  of  antiquity,  —  of  which  species  of  composition  he  was 
the  inventor,  —  though  a  native  of  Syracuse,  lived  for  some  time  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  II,  His  contempora- 
ries and  imitators,  Eion  of  Smyrna  and  Moschns  of  Syracuse,  also  wrote 
with  much  grace  and  beauty.  This  scliool  of  poetry  was  afterwards  culti- 
vated with  success  by  Virgil,  Tibullus,  ajid  others  among  the  Romans. 
At  Alexandria  also  flourished  CaUimaehus,  the  author  of  many  hymns, 
elegies,  and  other  poems,  which  were  much  admired  at  Rome,  and  were 
translated  and  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Amongst  numerous 
o&er  poets  we  can  only  mention  Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  author  of  an 
epie  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Ai^nauts;  and  Aratus,  who  composed 
two  poems  on  astronomy  and  natural  phenomena.  Among  the  Alexan- 
drian writers  on  pure  science,  the  mathematician  Euclid  (Euelddes)  stands 
conspicuous,  whose  elements  of  geometry  still  foi'm  the  text-hook  of  our 
schools.  He  flourished  during  tlie  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy  (b.c.  323  — 
283). 

§  12.  The  hst  of  the  Greek  writers  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  emph'e  might  be  mdefinitely  enlai^ed ;  but  our  limits  would  only 
permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  barren  hst  of  names ;  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting  for  notifee  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent. 

The  historian  Polybius  (b.  o.  204-122)  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  taking  a  part  in  the  final  stru^le  of  his  country  with  Rome.  His  His- 
tory, though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  unfortunately  perished,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  Euitiquity.  His  long  residence  among  the  Ro- 
mans afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  annals;  and  from 
the  period  of  tiie  second  Punic  war  he  has  been  very  closely  followed  by 

Another  Greek  writer  of  Roman  history  was  Dionysins  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  flret  century  B.  c.  He  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
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iLe  history  and  antiquities  of  that  eity,  on  which  he  wrote  a  booI(,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  still  extant.  He  was,  however,  a  better  critic 
tlian  historian,  and  we  still  possess  sevei-al  of  his  treatises  in  that  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

Diodorus,  called  from  his  country  Siculus,  or  Uie  Sicilian,  also  lived  at 
Some  in  Oie  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cfesar.  9e  was  the  author  of 
a  universal  history  in  forty  books,  called  The  Historical  Library,  of  which 
fifteen  books  are  still  extant. 

Arrian,  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  wroic  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  as  well  as  several  works 
on  philosophical  and  other  subjects. 

Appiau  of  Alexandria  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ti-ajan,  Hadrian,  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Greek  writers  of  this  time  was  Plu- 
tarch, the  biographer  and  philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Chteronea  in 
Eccotia.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
about  tlie  middle  of  fie  first  century  of  our  era.  He  passed  a,  consider-  \^ 
able  time  in  Home  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  late  in  his  iife  before  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Eoman  literature,  and  he  appears  never  to  have 
completely  mastered  (he  language.  The  later  years  of  his  life  seem  to 
have  been  spent  at  Chaaronea,  where  he  discharged  several  magisterial 
offices,  and  filled  a  priesthood.  His  Lives,  if  not  the  most  authoritaiive, 
are  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertfuning  works  ever  written.  They 
have  perhaps  been  more  frequently  translated  than  any  other  book,  and 
have  been  popular  in  every  age  and  nation.  Besides  his  Lives,  Plutarch 
was  Uie  atithor  of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  mortii  and  other  subjects. 

About  fJie  same  time  flourished  Josephus,  the  Jewish  liistorian,  who  waa 
born  at  Jerusalem  A.  D.  37.  Though  a  Hebrew,  the  Greek  style  of  Jo- 
sephus is  remarkably  pure. 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Amasia  in  Pontus, 
and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His  valuable  work  ou 
geography,  which  also  cont^ns  many  important  historical  facts,  still  exists 
pretty  nearly  entire,  Uiough  the  text  is  often  corrupt. 

Pauaaiiias,  author  of  the  Description  of  Greece,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
His  account  of  Greece  is  of  considerable  value,  for  many  of  the  great 
works  of  Grecian  art  were  extant  when  he  travelled  through  the  country, 
and  he  appears  to  have  described  them  with  fideUty  as  well  as  minutenees. 

Dion  Casaius,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Nicifia  in  Bithynia,  A.  ».  155. 
Bis  History  of  Some  in  eighty  books  extended  from  the  earliest  times  to 
A.  D.  329.  It  has  come  down  to  ua  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  but  is  still 
a  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the  later  republic  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  empire. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  ancient  writers,  and 
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who,  from  his  sparkling  style,  his  turn  of  mind,  and  his  disregard  for  au- 
thority, may  ho  compared  to  Swift  or  Voltaire,  was  horn  at  Samosafa, 
probably  about  a,  d.  120.  Of  liis  uumerona  works,  the  best  known  are 
his  IHaloffues  of  the  Dead,  which  have  been  universally  esteemed,  not 
only  for  their  wit,  but  also  for  their  Attic  gi-ace  of  diction. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  list  of  Greek  profane  writers  without 
meElioning  tlie  name  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician.  Galen  was  bom 
at.Pei^amus  iu  Mysia,  a.  d,  ISO.  He  completed  his  education  at  Smyr- 
na, Corinth,  and  Alexandria,  after  which  he  undertook  some  extensive 
travels.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Rome  at  least  twice,  and  attended  on 
the  Emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  writings  of  Galen  foi-med 
an  epoch  in  medical  science,  and  after  his  time  aU  the  previous  medical 
sects  seem  to  have  become  merged  in  Ms  followers  and.  imitators. 

§  13.  But  the  Greek  language  was  not  merely  destined  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle of  those  civilizing  influences  wliich  flow  fi^om  the  imagination  of,  the 
eublimest  poets,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  most  profound  philosophers. 
The  sljll  more  glorious  mission  was  reserved  for  it,  of  conveying  to  mMi- 
kind  through  the  Gospel  tkat  certain  prospect  of  a  life  to  come,  which 
even  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages  had  beheld  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly. 
Three  at  least  of  the  four  Gospels  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  aa 
well  as  the  greater  portion  of  those  Scriptures  which  compose  the  New 
Testament.  We  have  already  alluded  to  tke  facilities  which  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  aflwrded  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  were 
tiere  wfmting  in  subsequent  ages  men  who  assisted  its  extension  by  their 
writings.  Even  the  works  of  an  audior  like  Lucian  were  suhsei-vient  to 
this  end,  by  casting  ridicule  on  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  thus  prepaiing 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  doctrine.  Among  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  many  men  of  distinguished  talent ;  aa 
Justin  Mailyr,  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  Christian  writers,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  many  others ;  especially 
Joannes,  sumamed  Chrysostomus,  or  tJie  golden-mouthed,  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence. 

The  Greek  language  and  liCeratui-e  continued  to  subsist  till  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Even  that  shock  did  not  entire- 
ly destroy  their  vilalilj.  The  many  learned  Greeks  who  tlien  took  refuge 
in  Italy  were  the  means  of  reviving  the  study  of  their  tongue,  then  almost 
entirely  neglected,  in  the  West,  and  especially  at  Florence,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  appointed  Johannes  Argyropulus,  one  of 
these  refugees,  preceptor  to  his  son  and  nephew.  Maximus  Planudes, 
Manuel  Moschopulus,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gaza,  and  others, 
asHsted  in  this  work ;  and  through  these  men  and  their  successors,  and 
parliculariy  through  tlie  labors  of  Aldus  Manutius,  the  Venetian  printer, 
who  flourished  in  the  same  century,  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Gredan  lit- 
erature have  been  handed  down  and  made  intelligible  to  us. 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

G-REECE   UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

i  1.  Roman  Adminiatration.  4  3.  SyHa,  Mithridatjc  War.  §  3.  Cllioian  Pimtea.  f  i.  Stnta 
of  Greece,  ^  6.  Effecla  of  the  EstabliBhment  of  the  Eomfin  Empire.  ^  6.  Hudrian's  Bene 
factions  to  Greece.  Antoninus,  Uarcns  Aurelins,  Harodes  Atticns,  CaracsJln.  ^  T.  Goth 
io  Invasion.  §  S.  Language,  Poetrj,  Christianily.  ^  9.  Decay  Of  Paganism.  Popular 
Elements  of  Chrisliaiiity.    1, 10.  Reman  View  of  Christianity.      Triumph  of  ChrisUiUiitj'. 

§  1.  THERomanadministration  of  Greece,  commencing  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  u.  c.,  was  at  first  wise  and  moderate.  The  public 
burdens,  instead  of  beiDg  increased,  were  lessened.  The  local  adminis- 
trations mid  municipal  institutions  remained  unchanged,  so  far  as  they 
were  compatible  witli  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  by  tlie  Romans. 
The  conquerors  felt  the  supeiiority  of  the  conquered  in  lettere  and  art, 
and  though  tliey  had  no  profound  appreciation  of  these  excellent  ornaments 
of  the  life  of  man,  yet  they  at  first  conceded  fo  the  authors  and  cultivators 
of  them  a  social  esteem  very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  HeUenie  race. 
In  genei'a!,  they  paid  respect  to  the  religions  feelings  and  the  objects  of 
woi-ship,  and  the  plundering  of  temples  and  robbing  cities  of  cherished 
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works  of  art  —  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  irritating  forms 
of  proconsular  oppression  —  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by  the  hon- 
orable men  at  Eome.  Polybius  uses  the  strongest  language,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Roman  honesty.  Under  theu"  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Finlay 
says,  "  Prudence  and  local  interests  would  everywhere  favor  submission 
to  Kome ;  national  vanity  alone  would  whisper  incitements  to  venture  on  a 
stru^le  for  independence." 

§  2.  The  Mithridatic  war  furnished  the  occasion  on  which  the  nalaonal 
vanity,  concurring  with  the  private  inclinations  of  many  leading  men,  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  make  the  attempt  Sylla  was  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  king  of  Pontus ;  and  when  he  appeared 
in  Greece,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  Athens  almost  single-handed 
confronted  him,  —  the  others  haying  submitted  with  as  much  lightness  as 
they  had  taken  np  arms.  Sylla  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  found  it  no 
easy  task,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  army,  and  the  abundant  resources 
with  which  he  was  supplied,  to  reduce  the  fiery  republicans,  under  the 
command  of  Aristion.  At  last,  their  material  means  of  defence  being  ex- 
hausted, tliey  resorted  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  quite  characteristic  of  the 
Athenians,  —  they  sent  out  some  of  tlieir  oratoi-s,  to  try  what  eloquence 
could  do  with  the  hard-headed  Roman.  Admitted  to  an  audience,  the 
spokesman  began  to  remind  the  general  of  tlieir  past  glory,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  touch  upon  Marathon,  when  the  surly  soldier  fiercely  growled,  "  I 
was  sent  here  to  punish  rebels,  not  to  study  history."  And  he  did  punish 
them.  He  broke  down  the  wall  between  the  Peirajus  and  the  Sacred 
Gates,  and  poured  in  his  soldiers  to  plunder  and  slay.  With  drawn  swords 
they  swept  through  the  streets.  The  ground  ran  with  blood,  which  poured 
its  horrid  tide  into  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  Ceramcicus,  Great 
numbers  of  the  citizens  were  slain :  their  property  was  plundered  by  the 
soldiers.  The  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  were  cut  down ;  and 
columns  were  carried  away  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  to  ornament 
the  city  of  Rome.  Thetownof  Peirceua  was  utterly  desti'oyed,  being  treated 
with  more  severity  than  Athens  itself.  From  this  frightful  moment  the 
decline  of  the  population  of  Greece  commenced.  "  Both  parties,"  says 
the  able  historian  already  quoted,  "during  the  Mithridatic  war,  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  Gi-eece,  plundered  the  country,  and  destiwyed  property 
most  wantonly,  while  many  of  the  losses  were  never  repaired.  The 
foundations  of  national  prosperity  were  undermined:  and  it  henceforward 
became  impossible  to  save,  from  theannual  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  sums  necessary  to  replace  ilie  accumulated  capital  of  ages,  which 
this  short  war  had  annihilated.  In  some  cases  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munities became  insufficient  to  keep  the  existing  public  works  in  repair." 

§  S.  Scarcely  had  the  storm  of  Roman  war  passed  by,  when  the  Cilidan 
pirates,  finding  the  coasts  of  Greece  peculiarly  favoi-able  for  their  maraud- 
i,  and  tempted  by  the  wealth  jiccumulated  in  the  cities  and 
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temples,  commenced  their  depredations  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  that  the  Eo- 
maas  felt  obliged  to  employ  all  their  mUitaiy  force  for  their  suppression. 
The  exploits  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  clothed  with  autocratic 
power  to  put  down  this  gigantic  evil,  flil  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  history 
of  that  celebrated  but  too  unfortunate  commander.  He  captured  ninety 
brazen-deeked  ships,  and  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  with  whom  he 
repeopled  the  andent  town  of  Soli,  which  henceforth  was  called  Pompei- 
opolis.  The  eivil  wars,  in  which  the  Eoman  Republic  expired,  had  the 
fields  of  Greece  for  their  theatre.  Under  the  tramp  of  contending  armies, 
her  fertile  plains  were  desolated,  and  civU  blood,  in  a  cause  not  her  own, 
again  and  again  moistened  lier  soiL 

§  4.  But  at  length  tlie  dvil  wars  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Empire 
introduces,  for  the  first  time  in  the  melfHicholy  history  of  man,  a  state  of 
universal  peace.  Greece  still  maintains  her  pre-eminence  in  literature  and 
art ;  and  her  schools  are  frequented  by  Ihe  sons  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  elder  poetry  seizes  as  models  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Horace  copies  Alcieus,  and  admires  Sappho.  Virgil  copies  Theocri- 
tus in  his  Eclogues,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  his  ^neid.  The  histo- 
rians form  themselves  on  Attic  prototypes ;  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome 
divide  themselves  among  the  Gredan  sects,  while  in  Athens  the  Plato- 
nisfs,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Epicureans  still  haunt  the  scenes 
ivith  which  the  n^nea  of  theii'  masters  were  inseparably  associated.  The 
ancient  spirit,  which  animated  the  breasts  of  the  Greeks  in  the  republican 
days,  and  which  broke  forth  like  an  expiring  gleam  in  Philopcemen  and 
Polybius,  had  eitJier  vanished  utterly  from  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  or 
had  been  smothered  and  oppressed  into  silence,  by  the  evils  of  tlie  times. 
The  country  was,  however,  still  covered  with  splendid  temples,  and  crowded 
with  the  works  of  art, — the  productions  of  the  best  ages; — nor  had  Uie 
practice  of  art  been  entirely  lost  But  the  ravages  of  war  liad  left  the 
most  important  dfies  in  such  a  state,  that,  even  in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  they 
suggested  melancholy  reflections  to  the  most  thoughffiil  minds.  Says  Sul- 
picius,  in  his  letter  of  consolation  to  the  great  orator,  "  When  I  returned 
from  Asia,  and  was  smiing  from  jEgina  towai-ds  Megara,  I  began  to  gaza 
upon  the  regions  around  me.  Behind  me  lay  -ffigiua ;  before  me,  Megara ; 
on  my  right,  Peirasus ;  on  my  left,  Corinth ;  cities  whidi  once  were  most 
flourishing,  but  now  overwhelmed,  and  in  ruins."  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  that  illusti-ious  region  even  then ;  but  the  gi-eat  temples, 
whose  ruins  still  astonish  the  traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  melan- 
choly beauty,  had  suffered  notliing  from  time  and  comparatively  little  from 
the  hand  of  man.  They  were  regarded,  even  by  those  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  genius  requii-ed  for  their  construction,  with  a  kind  of  awe 

g  5.  The  establishment  of  the  Empire  made  but  littie  change  in  the 
y.dministi'ation  of  Greece.     Augustus  indeed  showed  no  great  solicitude 
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except  to  mainlain  the  country  in  subjection  by  his  militaiy  colonies, — 
especially  those  of  Patrse  and  Mcopolis,  —  a  policy  first  introduced  by 
Julius  Ciesar,  He  eyen  deprived  Athena  of  tlie  privileges  she  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Republic,  and  broke  down  the  remaining  power  of  Sparta,  by 
decJaring  the  independence  of  her  subject  towns.  Some  of  his  Buccessora 
treated  the  country  with  fiivor,  and  endeavored  by  a  clement  use  of  power 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  its  decline.  Even  Nero  was  proud  to  dis- 
play the  extent  of  his  musical  abilities  in  the  theatres,  which  bad  resounded 
with  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks.  He  listened  eagerly  to  then-  flat- 
teries, as  they  accompanied  him  from  the  city,  received  with  complacency 
the  eighteen  hundred  lawrel  crowns  with  which  they  decoi-afed  him,  and 
when  at  last  —  in  an  excess  of  adulation  which  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not 
suspect  of  satire  —  tliey  styled  him  the  Saviour  of  the  Human  Eace,  the 
musical  monster  repaid  the  compliment  by  declaring  them  free  from  ti-ibute, 
The  noble  Trajan  allowed  them  to  retain  their  former  local  privileges, 
and  did  much  to  improve  their  condition  by  his  wise  and  just  administi-ation. 
§6,  Hadrian wasapassiouateloverofGreekartandliterature.  Athens 
especially  received  the  amplest  benefits  from  his  taste  and  wealth.  He 
finished  the  temple  of  Olj^mpiMi  Zeus  ;  established  a  public  hbraryj  built 
a  pantheon  and  gymnasium  ;  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Megara ;  mi- 
pi-oved  the  old  roads  of  Greece,  and  built  new  ones,  and  especially  made 
the  difficult  highway  into  Peloponnesus,  by  the  Scironian  Eocks,  passable 
for  wheeled  carriages,  A  part  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  running  along  these 
dangerous  and  lofty  precipices,  with  the  ruined  masses  of  the  immense  sub- 
struction which  suppori«d  it.  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  showed 
good-will  to  Greece  ;  the  latter  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  improved 
the  Athenian  schools,  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  in  various  ways 
(Wntributing  to  malte  Athens,  as  it. had  been  before,  the  most  illustrious 
seat  of  learning  in  the  world.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  in  the 
second  centuiy  of  our  era,  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Athens, 
and  all  Greece,  lived,  —  Herodes  Atticus,  distinguished  alike  by  his  wealth, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  Eoi-n  at  Marathon,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
the  Persian  hosts  were  defeated ;  educated  at  Athens  by  the  best  teachers 
his  fatlier's  wealth  could  procure,  he  became,  on  going  to  Rome,  which  he 
did  in  early  life,  the  rhetorical  teacher  of  Marcus  Aurelius  himself.  An- 
toninus Pius  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  career  of  a  teacher  at  Athens,  to  the  higher  political  dignities 
which  impend  favor  placed  within  his  reach ;  and  he  was  followetl  thither 
by  young  men  of  the  most  eminent  Soman  families,  irom  the  emperors 
down.  Later  he  withdrew  ft-om  Athens  to  Cephissia,  a  town  about  eight 
miles  distant,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  villa,  adorned  with  porticos, 
wallts,  groves,  and  fountaiai,  traces  of  which  still  rem^n.  At  Athens  he 
built  the  Stadium,  lined  with  Pentelic  marble,  whose  enormous  dimensions, 
south  of  the  Ilissus,  testify  to  the  magniiicence  and  iiberahty  of  this  princely 
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citiaen;  and  tke  tlieatre  of  EegiUa, — so  named  in  lionor  of  bis  wife,  —  at 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  Aci'opolis,  the  walls,  arches,  and  seats  of  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  still  remaining,  though  the  interior  is  encMmhered 
with  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  sixteen  centuries ;  at  Corinth  he  built  a  the- 
atre, at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  race-course,  and  at  Thermop- 
ylas  a  hospital  Peloponnesus,  Eubcea,  Bceotia,  and  Epeirus  experienced 
his  bounty ;  and  even  Italy  was  not  forgotten  in  the  lavish  distiibulioii  of 
hiswealth.  Hediedin  a.d.  180.  The  grateful  dtizens  of  Atliena  would 
not  allow  his  body  lobe  buried  at  Marathon,  as  he  had  desired,  but  insiat^d 
on  bestowing  upon  bis  remains  every  honor  in  their  power  to  devise.  His 
prMses  were  commemorated  in  a  funeral  discourse  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
Adrianus,  of  whose  genius  Herodes  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  admiration.  Of  the  numerous  litei'ary  worlis  left  by  this  illus- 
trious citizen,  whose  character  and  genius  gild  the  declining  days  of  Athens, 
nothing  has  been  preserved  j  but  few  have  left  so  many  traces  of  their 
public  spirit  and  liberality  in  the  limd  of  their  birth.  The  frantic  Cai-a- 
caUa,  eai-ly  in  the  third  centuiy,  pursued  by  the  avenging  demons  of  those 
he  had  murdered,  yet  did  one  good  deed  in  clothing  the  fre  h,  b  t  nt  f 
the  provinces  with  the  rights  of  Ronmn  citizenship ;  "  but  tl  m  al  p 
ports,"  says  Finlay,  "  of  the  old  framework  of  society  w  d  t  wy  d 
before  the  edict  of  Caracalla  had  emandpated  Greece  ;  a  1  wh  n  t  an 
quillity  arrived,  they  were  only  capable  of  enjoying  the  fel  ty  t  ha  ^ 
been  forgotten  by  the  tyrants." 

§  7.  About  the  middle  of  tte  third  century,  the  Gofliic  hordes  began  to 
appeal-  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece.  A  few  years  later  they  crossed 
the  Hellespont  and  jEgean,  and  descended  upon  the  coasts  of  Attica.  Dis- 
embarking at  the  Peiiteus,  they  marclied  upon  Athens,  which  was  bravely 
but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  Dexippus,*  who  added  the  abilities  of  a 

*  I  nm  sorry  we  have  so  few  traces  of  tliis  SEholar  warrior.  He  did  not  Jet  the  GoUis 
escape  with  impunity;  but,  mllying  !iis  followora  in  a  grove  noar  tlie  city,  addressed  them 
in  an  nnimating  lisirangaa,  of  wliicli  the  fbllowing  sentences  are  all  that  is  preserved. 

"Etavery,  and  not  the  nnmber  of  eombalantB,  governs  the  isaae  of  war.  Our  force  is  still 
considerable.  Our  Btmy  immbei's  two  thoasand  warriors ;  onr  position  is  concealed.  From 
this  spot  we  must  attack  tlie  enemy  whan  they  disperse  over  the  country.  So  mil  victory 
inspire  na  with  new  vigor,  and  fill  onr  invadera  wiOi  terror.  If  we  meet  them  in  opeii  fi^t, 
remember  that  courage  mounts  wiUi  danger.  Viotoiy  comes  unloofcad  for  in  tlie  hour  of  need 
and  in  battle  for  all  tliat  is  doarest,  when  the  soldier  is  aniina,led  with  the  hope  of  revenge. 
And  who  have  ajuster  cause  of  vengesnoa  than  we,  wlio  see  our  families  and  our  city  at 
the  mewy  of  fiie  foe  ?  I  am  resolved  to  share  your  fate,  to  flglit  boldly  for  all  we  most 
pi-iie  on  eHith ;  and  be  assnrad  I  will  take  care  that  throngh  me  tha  glory  of  Aliens  shoJl 
naver  be  dishonorad.  It  beoomes  us  to  remember  tiie  deeds  of  mir  fathera ;  to  ehhia  forth  an 
example  of  bravery  and  freedom  to  the  other  Graelis ;  and  to  soeare  for  ourselves,  among  the 
present  and  fUtuve  genaratJons,  the  imperisiiabls  renown  of  havirg  shown  by  our  aoBons  that 
the  courage  of  the  Athenians  remans  unbroken,  aven  in  advarsity.  We  maroh  to  battle 
to  redeem  our  children,  and  all  we  hold  most  dear.    May  the  gods  be  our  support" 

The  army  received  his  -words  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  and  demanded  to  be  lad  to 
instant  battle.    We  have  uo  clear  account  of  what  followed!  but  it  appears,  tliat,  ^er  the 
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_genei-al  to  the  accompli shmenfs  of  the  scholar  and  pMlosopliei  Athrns 
was  subjected  to  the  plunder  of  the  savages.  It  ia  related  bj  Ztniraa, 
"that  one  of  the  Giothic  chieft,  finding  a  party  of  his  soldiers  on  the 
point  of  burning  the  libraries  of  Athens,  having  collecf«d  tlie  books  in  a 
pile,  told  them  to  leave  those  things  to  the  effeminate  Greeks ,  Joi  the 
hand  accustomed  to  the  smoothness  of  the  papyrus  would  but  feebly  grasp 
the  brand  of  the  warrior."  Happy  influence  of  letters,  which,  had  it  uni- 
versally prevailed,  would  have  saved  the  earth  from  becoming  the  dreadful 
slaughter-house  it  has  been  in  eveiy  age,  and  seems  likely  to  be  again 

§  8.  The  language  of  Greece,  no  longer  existing  under  the  forms  of 
numerous  dialects,  all  in  their  several  countries,  and  in  special  depart- 
ments of  literature,  of  equal  dassical  authority,  had  become,  under  the 
designation  of  the  later  Attic,  or  Hellenistic,  the  medium  of  political  com- 
munication and  literary  composition  throughout  the  Eastern  World.  In- 
tellectual activity  in  Egypt,  where  the  institutions  of  fhe  Ptolemies  were 
respected  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  assumed  a  motley  aspect  among  the 
philosophic  and  Oriental  systems  and  jargons,  which  concentrated,  in  an 
astonishing  medley,  in  that  land  of  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics.  Of  the 
poetical  names  which  shine  with  mild  lustre  here,  we  have  Callimachus, 
the  antiior  of  hymns,  and  Theocritus,  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  naive  Sicil- 
ian Doric  still  charms  the  student  more  than  the  stately  imitations  of  Vir- 
gil ;  Apollonius,  the  Ehodian ;  Lycophron,  chiefly  famous  for  his  imintel- 
ligibiiity,  whose  sixty  tragedies  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Christianity 
was  early  preached,  and  churches  established,  not  only  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  as  appears  both  by  the 
early  history  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  apostolic  documents  themselves. 
The  most  memorable  passage  in  apostoUc  history  is  beyond  all  compari- 
son the  appeai-ance  of  St  Paul  at  Athens,  and  the  discourse  he  delivered 
to  the  philosophers,  who  courteously  invited  him  up  the  Hill  of  Mars, — 
the  most  sacred  and  venerable  spot,  from  the  mythical  times,  down  to 
the  latest  days  of  Attic  splendor,  and  in  our  own  times.  The  Greeks, 
though  some  of  them  found  the  preaching  of  the  Aposties  foolishness,  were 
in  many  respects  morally  and  intellectually  susceptible  to  its  influences. 
Some  of  the  elder  thinkers  had  reasoned  out  the  great  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Giristianity.  Plato,  looking  upon  the  sorrowful  and  fallen  condition  of 
man,  had  felt  the  want  of  a  divine  being  to  raise  hira  np  and  restore  him 
to  the  lost  dignity  of  his  nature.  Soci-ates,  his  master,  had  reflected  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  joys  of  a  better  life  to  come,  until 
these  sublune  truths  assumed  a  clearness  and  consistency  which  nerved 

barbarians  had  sated  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  city,  they  found  some  difficulty 
in  escaping  to  thejr  ships,  or  burrj^ng  to  tho  Koith.  Those  who  went  by  land  rushed 
tamultuously  thcorgh  Bteotia,  Aoanmnia,  Thessaly,  and  Epeirus,  spveading  termr  and 

destruction  wlierever  they  appeared. 
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him  to  meet  the  felon's  death  an  unjust  sentence  had  doomed  him  to  suffer ; 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock,  he  declared  the  memo- 
rable Christian  doctrine,  that  it  was  better  to  forgive  irguries  than  to  avenge 
them.  The  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  Christian  feith  found  an  echo 
in  the  Grecian  heart;  and  a  sentiment  deeper  than  curiosity — tliough 
that  mingled  lai^Iy  in  (he  emotions  of  the  hour  —  secured  to  the  great 
Apostle  the  respectful  attention  of  the  most  cultivated  audience  he  ever 
addressed.  Philosophy  liad  strengthened  the  great  minds  of  Greece,  and 
the  most  accomplished  inteUecta  of  Rome,  but  still  had  left  au  aching  void 
in  the  heart  No  doubt,  when  death  parted  families,  hereaving  the  parent 
of  the  hope  and  the  charm  of  life,  or  leaving  tender  children  orphans  in  a 
desolate  world,. the  sunshine  of  nature  lighted  the  universe  in  vain  for  their 
sorrowing  spirits,  and  the  theories  of  philosophy  fell  fin-  short  of  that 
blessed  assurance  which  alone  caa  soothe  the  agony  of  the  dark  hour. 
In  this  period,  also,  the  belief  in  the  ancient  divinities  must  have  died  out 
in  nearly  eveiy  thinking  mind.  The  glory  of  the  nation  had  suffered 
an  ecUpae,  from  which  the  gods  of  Olympus  had  been  powerless  to  save. 
Private  life  had  been  overwhelmed  with  disaster  and  woej  and  phibsophy 
could  only  help  the  sterner  natures  to  bear  the  general  lot  with  composure. 
The  tenderness  of  the  sepulclu^  inscriptions,  in  the  antholo^es,  or  those 
briefer  ejaculations  of  sorrowing  affliction  from  the  dying  to  the  living  and 
the  living  to  tiie  dying,  which  still  speak  to  us  so  touchingly  from  the 
crumbling  marbles  of  ancient  Hellenic  tombs,  tell  us  by  what  is  not  said, 
still  more  eloquently  than  by  what  is  expressed,  how  ready  was  the  heart 
of  Heilas  for  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  faiilu 

§  9.  The  temples  remained  in  their  magnificence ;  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions repi-esenfod  the  ancient  pomps  of  popular  worship ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  wealth  belonging  to  them  was  monopolized  by  private  persons, 
or  diverted  from  its  religious  use  by  the  corporations  chaiged  with  their 
management,  and  Christianity  gained  a  victory — though  not  without  a 
long  struggle  ag^nst  the  conservative  element  of  Paganism  —  over  the 
indifFei-ence  of  the  people  to  theii-  ancient  rites.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  the  early  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  were  from  the  middling 
and  the  literary  classes.  Besides  the  peculiar  consolations  afforded  by 
Christianity  to  the  afflictetl,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  tiiere  were  popular 
elements  in  its  early  forms  which  could  not  iail  to  commend  it  to  the 
regards  of  common  men.  It  borrowed  the  deaignition  ecckda  from  the 
old  popular  assembly,  and  liturgy,  from  the  services  required  by  law  of 
the  riclier  dlJzens  for  the  popular  festivities.  It  taught  tiie  equality  of 
all  men  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  races  of  man  ;  and 
tliB  doeti'ine  could  not  fail  to  be  affectionately  welcomed  by  a  downtrodden 
people.  Their  assembUes  were  organized  upon  democratic  principles,  at 
least  in  Greece,  and  retained  a  semblance  of  the  free  assemblies  of  for- 
mer time  i ;  and  the  dsuly  business  of  communities  was  ti-ansacted  wnder 
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these  popular  forms,  no  less  llian  spiritual  i^aita.  "  From  the  mo- 
ment a  people,"  says  Mr.  Finlay,  "  in  the  stat«  of  intellectual  dvilizatjou 
in  which  the  Greets  were,  could  listen  to  the  preachers,  it  was  certain  they 
would  adopt  the  religion.  They  might  alter,  modify,  or  corrupt  il,  but  it 
■was  impossible  they  should  reject  it.  The  exisfenee  of  an  assembly,  in 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  all  human  beings  were  expounded  and  dis- 
cussed, in  the  language  of  truth,  and  with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of 
persuasion,  must  have  lent  an  irresistible  chai'm  to  the  investigation  of  the 
new  doctrine  among  a  people  possessing  the  insliliitions  and  feelings  of  the 
Greeks.  Sincerity,  truth,  and  a  desire  to  persuade  others,  will  soon  create 
eloquence,  where  numbers  are  gathered  logeflier.,  Christianity  revived 
oratory,  and  with  oratory  it  awakened  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
had  slept  for  ages.  The  discussions  of  Christianity  gave  also  .new  vigor 
to  the  communal  and  municipal  institutions,  as  it  improved  (he  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  people," 

§  10.  Butitwasimpossibleforsuch  organizations  to  exist,  withoHtgradu- 
ally  rising  to  an  impoi-tant  influence  inthe  state  ;  and  it. was  impossible 
for  the  maxims  of  Christianity  to  gain  an  extensive  prevalence,  without 
coming  in  collision  with  tlie  maxima  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
responsibility  of  rulers  and  ruled  to  a  common  and  hnpartial  tribunal 
could  not  he  very  tasteful  to  the  rapacious  masters  of  tlie  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  brotherhood  was  a  strailge  lesson  for  those 
whose  policy  and  ai-ms  had  enslaved  the  world.  A  bond  which  united  the 
Christians  of  all  countries  in  the  strictest  relations  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, could  not  but  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  those  who  regarded  the 
)  of  Rome  as  the  most  hinding  and  exalted  relation  possible 
;n.  And  the  Roman,  in  his  nature,  was  less  susceptible  to  rehg- 
ious  influences  than  tlie  Greek ;  he  looked  upon  Christianity  with  refer- 
ence to  its  supposed  political  bearings,  and  persecuted  it  accordingly. 
But,  in  spite  of  ad  obstacles,  in  defiance  of  all  persecutions,  Christianity 
identified  itself  with  the  liabits,  thoughts,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  nation- 
ality of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  was  hound  up  with  the  language,  in  which 
the  Apostles  and  earhest  Fathers  preached  and  taught  and  wrote.  It 
held  them  togetlier,  and  saved  them  from  absorption  into  the  vast  body 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  from  annihilation  by  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
who  swept  the  country  like  a  whirlwind,  and  settled  upon  it  like  de- 
vouring locusts.  It  ascended  the  throne  witii  Constantine,  and  for  eleven 
centuries  shared  in  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
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Cathodral  Church  of  St,  SopWa. 
CHAPTER    L. 

FEOM    THE    ACCESSION    OP    C0N8TANTINE   TO    TUE    IMMIGRATION    OP 
THE  SLAVONIANS  INTO   GREECE. 

§  1.  BuildiHgof  Constuntjcoplo.  {2.  Meet  of  triinHfeiring  the  Seat  of  Goveromeut  to  By- 
zantium. 5  3.  Local  Goyernmenta.  4  *-  The  Enipfrof  Juiian  ^  5  Separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Westani  Empires.  The  Goths,  New  Meaningof  the  Niune  Hellenea.  Atlila 
sad  the  Huii3,    f  9,  Beigit  of  Justinian.    §  T  Sl1^  inion'. 

§  1,  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empue  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  inaugurated  the  latter  city,  with  great  pomp  and  ceiemony,  in 
the  year  A.  D,  330.  For  thirty-four  years  the  new  ly  founded  capital  was  the 
single  seat  of  government  in  the  Roman  world,  down  to  the  reign  of  Jovian. 
For  one  hundred  and  one  years  the  Empire  waa  double-headed,  the  East- 
em  Empire  having  its  seat  of  government  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Western  at  Rome,  until  Romulus  Awgustulus  closed  his  inglorious  reign, 
and  with  it  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  in  tlie  year  47  6.  From  this  time 
the  Eomaa  Empire  was  the  Eastern  Empire,  living  on,  under  the  Roman 
organization  and  Roman  law,  and  claiming  to  be  Rom^  in  all  essential 
respects,  under  a  succession  of  twenty-eight  Emperers,  until  the  accession 
of  Leo  in.,  commonly  called  the  Isanrian,  who  ascended  the  thi'one 
in  the  year  717,  and  reigned  twenty-four  years.  With  the  reign  of  this 
reforming  Emperor,  the  old  Roman  spirit  of  the  administraljon  was  ex- 
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tingnislied,  and  the  proper  Byzantiae  period  commences.  From  the  close 
of  this  Eiliperor'a  reign,  in  741,  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Western  princes,  or  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Alexins  Dncas,  in 
1204,  forty-three  rulers,  including  three  Empresses,  Irene,  Zoe,  and  Theo- 
dora, held  the  reins  of  government  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years.  The  Latin  Emperors,  five  in  number,  held  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople fifty-«even  yeais  only,  when,  in  1261,  the  line  of  Greek  Em- 
perors was  restored,  in  the  person  of  Michael  Palteologus  Till.  A 
succession  of  nine  Emperors  filled  the  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantiae  XIIL,  the  last  of  the  Paljeologi,  who  dosed  his  reign  and  his  life 
with  the  downfell  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  1453,  when  Mohammed 
II.,  entering  the  city  of  Constantinople  over  the  body  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Emperor,  planted  tlie  crescent  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia.  For 
the  long  period  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  Constantinople  had 
been  the  great  Christian  capital  of  the  East. 

The  ancient  city  of  Byzantium  was  founded  by  Megarian  colonists,  in 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ  It  wse  built  on  a  promontory,  facing 
the  waters  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  shores  of  Asia :  and  certainly  no  city 
in  the  world  can  surpass  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  position,  its  facilities  for 
commerce,  or  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it.  It  ia 
washed  on  the  extat  by  the  Bosporus,  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn, 
which  derived  tliis  name  from  the  rich  traffic  the  fisheries  supplied,  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  retains  it  to  the  present  day.  .  The  harbor  is  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  the  water,  scarcely  affected  by  tides,  is  deep  enough  to 
fioat  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  It  was  and  is  the  key  to  tlie  Euxine  and 
the  JEgean  Seas,  and  ita  possession  was  an  object  of  eager  rivalsliip  among 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  Philip  of  Maeedonia,  no  less  than 
JSicholas  of  Russia,  made  every  effort  to  bring  it  under  his  power,  and 
was  prevented  only  by  the  energetic  resistance  of  Demosthenes,  for  which 
the  people  of  Byzantium  decreed,  in  honor  of  the  Athenians,  a  statue  and 
a  golden  crown.  In  the  ware  of  the  Romans,  Byzantium  suffered  her 
full  shai'e  of  disasters,  in  sieges,  slaughters,  the  demolition  of  her  walls, 
and  changes  in  her  political  institutions. 

When  Constantino  determined  to  place  his  new  capital  here,  he  greatly 
enlarged  tlie  boundaries,  and,  to  make  it  in  all  respects  another  Rome, 
took  m  the  seven  hills,  wiiich  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  are  covered  by 
the  city.  From  his  time  it  has  borne  the  name  of  Constantinopolia  —  Con- 
Btanfinople  —  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  Constanyi  in  the  Arabic,  Mid 
Stamboul  in  the  Turkish,  which  ia  formed  from  the  Greek  words  dt  r^i- 
jroXu",  into  or  in  the  city.  The  line  of  walls  across  the  peninsula  was 
marked  by  the  Emperor,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  procession ;  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  chariot  games  was  given  in  the  hippodrome,  after  which  the 
Emperor  was  drawn  in  a  magnificent  car  through  the  city,  bearing  a  golden 
statue  of  Fortune  in  his  hand,  suri'ounded  by  his  guards  arrayed  in 
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festal  robes,  and  carrying  lighted  torches.  The  ceremonies  of  inangura- 
tjon  lasted  forty  daj^  The  walls  were  not  completed  until  the  reign  of 
Constantina ;  tliey  were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  fifth  centuiy ;  and  the  dilapidated  walla  which  still  exist,  running 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  harbor,  are  the  remiuns  of  the  double  line, 
reconstructed  in  A.  D.  447  with  rectangular  flanking  towers  at  ahort  inter- 
vals.    The  circuit  of  the  city  was  about  thirteen  miles. 

§  2.  One  effect  of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byaan- 
lium  was  to  bring  the  Greeks  into  a  more  direct  communication  with  the 
Eoman  adminiatrafion.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  first  Koman  Emperors  — 
those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  —  to  establish  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  Eoman  law,  and  Roman  iustitulions  generally,  on  a  more  per- 
manent footing  than  they  had  yet  gained  in  the  East.  The  influence  of  the 
court  had  some  effect  Those  who  were  connected  with  it,  or  dependent 
on  its  favors,  prided  themselves  in  adopting  the  style,  manners,  and  dig- 
nities of  Koman  ofiicers ;  they  called  themselves  Eomans,  and  their  country 
Eome,  and  even  the  spoken  Greek  language  was  subsequently  known,  and 
is  known  down  to  the  present  day,  as  the  Romaic.  In  the  writings  of 
those  times  we  find  a  strange  jumble  of  Latin  with  the  Greek,  especially 
in  the  legal  documents.  But  this  effect  did  not  extend  among  the  Greeka 
generally.  The  strong  nationality  of  the  race  easily  withstood  this  tide 
of  foreign  manners,  and  while  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  some  of 
ihe  leading  ecclesiastics,  were  indulging  in  the  pomp  and  eerenioaies  of 
the  Eoman  court  at  Constantinople,  the  body  of  the  Greek  people,  and 
the  humbler  clergy,  remained  faitlifiil  to  the  Hellenic  ideas,  and  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  rehgion  they  had  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors.  In  fact,  tlieir  aim  was  to  make  Constantinople  a 
Greek  and  not  a  Latin  city.  The  Eoman  spirit  of  the  admiuisti'ation 
was  gradually  desti-oyed,  though  the  capital  shai-ed  little  in  the  national 
feeling,  and,  giving  itself  up  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  largesses,  and  the 
games  of  the  circus,  granted  her  by  the  feivor  of  the  Emperors,  remained 
insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  the  provinces  and  the  decline  of  tlie  Empire. 

§  3.  In  Greece,  the  local  governments  were  still  allowed  to  esist,  but  the 
public  burdens  were  rigorously  enforced  by  the  imperial  government :  so 
that  the  i-efoi-ma  inaugurated  by  Conslantine  were  of  no  substantial  benefit 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  nation.  A  system  of  monopoly,  —  since  imitated  by 
that  overpraised  barbarian,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  —  in  which  the  Emperor 
and  members  of  the  imperial  household  largely  shared,  interfered  with  the 
natural  course  of  commerce,  and  tended  powerfully  to  impoverish  the 
provinces,  and  to  weaken  the  barriers  which  the  Empire  had  maint^ned 
against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 

§  4.  The  remarkable  career  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  ascended  the 
throne  a.  d.  361,  twenty-four  yeara  aller  the  death  of  Constantine,  de- 
serves a  brief  notice,  with  reference  to  its  beaiings  on  the  condition  and 
fortunes  of  the  Greeks.     In  his  childhood  and  youth,  (hoi'.fh  "r-^:;-  i'.^ 
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jealous  eyes  of  Conatantius,  and  deprived  of  liberty,  he  was  nevertlielesa 
careftiliy  educated,  both  in  the  dogmas  of  the  established  church  and  in 
Greek  and  Koman  literature.  Athens  was  still  the  centre  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, ajid  here,  after  with  difficulty  obttuning  the  Emperor's  consent,  Julian 
was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  for  a  time  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  scholar  and  privat*  maa.  His  acquirements  and  elegant  tastes 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  a  circle  of  young  men  of  congenial  tastes,  among  whom  was  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzus,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  tlie  Christian  orator 
and  bitter  enemy  of  the  apostate  Emperor,  and  the  iiei'y  antagonist  of  the 
Ariaus.  In  a  short  time  he  was  disturbed  from  these  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  placed  in  a  military  command,  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  He  describes  his  feelings  on  quitting  Athens  in  his  letter 
to  the  Athenians :  "  What  fountdna  of  tears  did  I  shed,  what  lamentations 
did  I  utter,  stretching  my  liands  up  towards  the  Acropolis,  when  1  in- 
voked and  supplicated  Athena  to  save  her  servant,  and  not  to  abandon 
him."  His  brilliant  successes  awoke  again  the  jealousies  of  the  Emperor 
Consfantius,  who  recalled  the  best  portion  of  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 
needing  them  for  tlie  defence  of  the  East.  The  troops  refused  to  obey,  and, 
breaking  into  the  lodgings  of  llieir  beloved  commander,  forced  him  to  ac- 
cept the  imperial  crown.  Before  he  came  into  actual  conflict  with  the 
aimies  of  the  East,  the  Emperor  died,  and  now,  without  opposition,  Julian 
mounted  the  throne,  in  A.  D.  361.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  disguised  his 
apostasy  from  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  though  it  had 
already  been  suspected  by  his  brother  Gallus,  by  Gregoty,  and  perhaps 
by  others.  The  policy  of  Constantine,  the  cruelty  of  Constanfius,  the 
persecuting- spirit  already  displaying  itself  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Arians,  backed  by  the  arguments  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  with  whom 
he  had  chiefly  associated,  had  completely  alienated  him  from  the  Christian 
faith.  He  however  poblislied  an  edict  of  toleration,  professing  to  secure 
to  both  Christians  and  Pagans  tlie  rights  of  conscience :  but  he  gratified 
his  private  inclinations  by  preferring  Pagans  to  Christians  in  civil  and  mil- 
itary ofBces,  and  forbidding  the  Clu-isfians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar 
in  tlie  schools.  He  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  did  much 
towards  restoring  Athens,  Argos,  and  Corinth  to  their  ancient  splendor ; 
re-established  the  Isthmian  games ;  and  in  many  other  ways  manifested  his 
passionate  attachment  to  the  land  of  Greece,  her  litei'ature,  her  institutions, 
and  her  arts.  But  the  dream  of  restoring  to  her  declining  gods  the  an- 
dent  reverence  was  that  of  an  enthusiast,  but  an  imperial  enthusiast ;  of 
.a  pedant  in  paganism,  though  a  very  able  and  periiaps  honest  one.  The 
work  he  wrote  against  the  Christian  dogmas,  though  it  excited  a  prodigious 
controversy  in  its  day,  is  known  only  by  tradition,  and  by  extracts  pi-e- 
■served  in  Cyril,  who  replied  to  it, — the  copies  of  the  work  being  de- 
Bti-oyed  by  Theodosius  II.  The  impression  his  name  makes  in  later 
itimea  is  due  chiefly  to  the  odious  epithet  of  Apostate,  by  which  he  is 
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genci-ally  designated.  In  reality  he  wos  a  philosopher  of  great  modera- 
tion ;  a  sovereign  whose  reign  was  distinguished  above  most  of  his  succes- 
sors for  devolion  fo  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Those  of  his  writings 
which  are  not  on  controversial  suhjecta  display  uncommon  literary  care 
for  the  age,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great'  historical  importance.  Two 
or  three  of  them,  his  Csesaps,  or  the  Banquet,  and  The  Misopogon,  or 
Eeard-hater,  exliibit  a  considerable  turn  for  satire.  But  his  deliberate 
preference  of  Paganism  over  Christianity,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels 
and  scandalous  conduct  of  some  of'  the  professors  of  the  latter,  and  iJie  su- 
perior urbanity  and  literary  accomplishments  of  some  of  tlie  adherents  to 
the  former,  instead  of  forming  his  opimon  upon  Ihe  moral  and  religious 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  respective  foundations  of  the  two,  will  justly  and  for 
ever  deprive  hiai  of  ihe  praise  of  being  a  profound  thinker. 

§  5.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  were  separated  in  a.  d.  .364,  by 
Valentinian  and  Valens.  In  the  north  and  east,  the  storm  of  barbarian 
invasion  was  ominously  gathering  against  the  Empire.  The  Goths  were 
permitted  hj  Valens  to  pass  the  Danube,  when  the  fiercer  Huns,  advancing 
fi-om  tlie  confines  of  China,  compelled  them  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor.  This  movement  quartered  a  million  of  warriors  within  the  do- 
main of  Home,  between  whom  and  the  Empire  a  desperate  war  speedily 
broke  out.  But  the  separation  of  the  East  -from  the  West  bound  up  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  more  intimately  witli  the  fortunes  of  their  Greek 
subjecta.  The  Greek  language  began  to  supplant  the  Latin  at  the  court, 
and  the  feeling  of  Greek  nationality  penetrated  even  to  the  imperial  fam- 
ily; and  new  vigor  seemed  about  to  be  infused  into  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Empire.  The  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  Greeks 
gained  still  greater  influence  in  the  general  government;  and  the  Christian 
religion  gradually  directed  the  attention  of  the  educated  to  theological  ques- 
tions, almost  exclusively.  There  still  i-emained  in  the  schools,  however,  a 
number  of  philosophical  adherents  to  declining  pf^nism ;  m^iy  of  them,  like 
Julian  and  Libanius,  not  only  distinguished  by  their  literary  accomplish- 
ments, but  by  the  general  purity  of  their  lives.  The  name  of  Hellenes  was 
gradually  limited  to  the  Pagan  Greeks  of  Europe.  Christians  and  Hellenes 
became  distinctive  terms  in  Greece  itself  which  still  ret^ned  the  name 
of  Hellas.  At  the  present  day  this  application  of  the  term  is  not  unknown 
in  some  parts  of  Greece.  The  influence  of  the  lawyers  on  tlie  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice  began  to  exercise  a  very  important  control^  not  only 
over  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  as  a  check  to  the  injustice  of  proconsuls,  and 
even  to  the  despotism  of  the  Emperors  themselves;  but  it  is  a  singular 
fact^  and  one  which  diminished  the  beneflcia!  influence  of  this  body  among 
the  Greeks,  that  though  the  Greek  language  was  the  language  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  yet  the  Latin  was  the  language  of  legal  business  in  the 
East,  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  is,  till  after  the  sixth  century ;  —  a 
circumstance  that  enabled  the  clergy,  by  their  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  people,  to  extend  their  sphere  of  activity  beyond  the  range  of  eccleaias- 
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tical,  to  the  civil  affairs.  All  this  apparent  progress  was  arrested,  or  at 
least  ioterrupted,  by  the  troubles  with  the  Gotlia.  The  Huns  pressed 
forward,  subjecting  diatriet  after  district,  and  province  after  province.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  troop  of  fol- 
lowers, Attila  advanced  upon  Europe,  and,  ahnost  without  the  show  of 
resistance,  invaded,  occupied,  and  desolated  all  the  regions  from  tlie  Eux- 
ine  fo  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Greece  sufiered  the  extremities  of  spoliation 
nnder  tliese  swarming  hordes,  with  all  its  atrocitaes  and  horrors.  The 
Empei-or  was  terrified  into  purchasmg  peace  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  (rihute  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  ceding  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory of  fifteen  days'  journey  in  breadth,  and  extending  in  length  from 
Nyssee  to  Belgrade.  For  the  next  seven  years  Attila  was  the  terror  of 
the  East  and  West.  His  exploits  were  the  theme  of  popular  songs  among 
the  barbarians,  and  ti-adition  added  fable  to  the  facts  of  history.  Under 
the  name  of  Etzel  he  reappears  in  the  earhest  legends  of  Germany,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  leading  personages  in  that  grand  old  poem,  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  "  He  was  interred,"  says  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  "  after  the  an- 
cient manner  of  the  ftithers  of  his  nation,  tlie  Huns  cutting  off  their  hair, 
and  gashing  their  faces  with  hideous  wounds,  to  bewail  their  chieftain,  not 
with  efieminate  tears,  but  with  the  blood  of  wai-riors.  His  body,  placed 
beneath  a  silken  pavihon,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  whilst 
the  horsemen  of  his  tribe  rode  around  it,  and  celebrated  liis  exploits  in 
funeral  hymns.  In  the  darkness  of  midnight  the  remwns  of  Attila  were 
inclosed  in  a  golden,  and  again  in  a  silver  coffin,  to  mark  that  the  Eomans 
and  the  Greeks  had  been  his  tributaries ;  and  all  was  enveloped  in  an  iron 
chest,  to  indicate  the  untamed  ferocity  of  his  dominion.  The  trappings  of 
his  war-horse,  and  his  royal  insignia,  were  committed  to  the  same  sepul- 
chre with  himself;  and  the  slaves  who  hollowed  out  his  tomb  were  slain 
when  the  work  was  finished,  in  order  that  no  mortal  might  disclose  the 
last  resljng-place  of  the  warrior  of  the  Huns." 

§  6.  The  long  reign  of  Justinian,  from  537  to  565,  —  thirty-nine  years,  — 
was  in  some  respects  a  brilliant  one ;  but,  to  use  the  language  of  another, 
"it  was  merely  a  glowing  episode  in  a  tale  of  ruin, — a  meteor  in  a  mid- 
night sky,  which  flashes  brightly  for  an  instant,  and,  vanisliing,  leaves  no 
halo  of  its  transient  brilliancy  behind."  Yet  he  was  imdefatigably  occupied 
with  reforms,  intended  to  strengthen  die  Empire.  He  embellished  the 
capital  with  costly  edifices,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
repaired  the  walls  and  towers  of  Constantinople,  the  strongholds  in  the  North 
of  Greece,  the  fortifications  of  Athens  and  Peirseus,  and  protected  the 
Peloponnesus  by  fortresses  at  Corinth  aoid  on  the  Isthmus.  He  paid 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  towards  rebuilding  and  embellishing  Antioch, 
after  it  liad  been  overthrovra  by  an  earthquake.  He  abohshed  the  consul- 
ship which  had  been  in  existence  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  in  his 
reign  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  which  doctrines  antago- 
nistic to  Christianity  were  still  taught,  were  closed.     He  was  brilliantly 
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successful  in  his  wars,  througli  Ma  genorala,  and  this  with  his  contempo- 
raries gave  him  still  greater  glory  than  his  works  of  peace ;  but  posferity 
acknowledge  him  ciiiefly  for  his  agency  in  compiling  tlie  Institutes,  Digest, 
tmd  Pandects, — the  Corpus  Juris  dvilis, — which  has  so  largely  influenced 
the  administration  of  justice  down  to  the  present  day. 

§  7.  The  Western  Empire  ended  with  the  inglorious  reign  of  Komulus 
Augustulus,  in  a.  d.  476  ;  but  the  Eastern  Empire,  under  Ecman  influ- 
ences, continued  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Justinian,  to  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  a.  d.  717,  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fiulay,  the  proper  Byzantine  Period  commences.  In  this 
centuiy  and  a  half  seventeen  Emperors  sat  upon  the  throne;  hut  the  most 
important  events,  so  far  as  the  Greeks  were  concerned,  were  the  settlements 
of  Slavonians,  and  other  foi-eign  or  barharous  races,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Greece.  The  diminution  of  the  Hellenic  people  had  gone  on,  partly 
owing  to  the  general  decay  of  the  Empire,  and  partly  to  other  and  local 
causes,  chiefly,  among  the  latter,  by  the  accumulation  of  immense  landed 
estates  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  neglect  of  roads  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  large  tracts  of  country,  and  its 
conversion  into  pasture  land ;  and,  aa  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  a 
country  in  this  condition  were  insignificant,  the  government  at  Constanti- 
nople became  iadifferent  to  its  defence.  The  provinces  of  Greece  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Slavonian  settlers,  which  commenced  early 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  progress  of  these  settlements  is  obscurely  inti- 
mated in  the  Byzantine  historians ;  but  the  fact  that  they  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  in  such  numbers  that  Justinian  II.,  at  tlie 
end  of  tie  seventh  century,  was  able  to  remove  into  Asia,  and  settle  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls,  shows  in  what  numbera  tliey  came.  They  became  almost  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  territories  once  occupied  by  the  Illyrians  and  Thracians. 
They  advanced  southward,  occupying  the  waste  lands  ;  but  as  they  pen- 
etrated into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  met  with  more  obstruction  fi-om 
a  dense  population,  especially  in  the  neigtborhcKxl  of  the  still  i-emaining 
wailed  towns.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus  was  occupied  by  the  Slavonians,  and  it  was  then  i-e- 
garded  by  pilgiims  from  Western  Europe  as  the  Slavonian  land ;  and  the 
complete  colonization  of  the  whole  country  of  Greece  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  dated  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Poi-phjrogeaitus  from  the 
time  of  the  grefd.  pestilence  that  depopulated  tlie  East,  in  a.  d.  746,  which 
is  a  little  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Such 
are  the  principal  facts  known  in  history  with  i-egard  to  this  extraordinary 
series  of  events,  by  which  an  old  population  was  almost  entirely  displaced, 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  by  swarms  of  another  race,  coming  into  the 
country  partly  as  warriors  and  enemies,  partly  as  agriculturists,  herdsmen, 
and  shepherds,  to  occupy  the  lands  left  vacant  by  the  gi'catly  diminished 
numbei's  of  the  Greeks.     These  bodies  seem  to  iiave  been  set  in  motion 
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by  wai-s  along  the  line  of  the  northern  provinces ;  and  when  fhey  were 
once  est^liahed,  they  lived  in  a  rude  and  wild  independence.  They  took 
possession  of  the  valleys  chiefly,  and  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  left  traces  of  their  possession  in  the  atJIl  remaining  Slavonic  names 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  surfece  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves still  held  the  sea-coasts  and  the  large  towns,  the  old  Greek  names 
of  which  were  for  the  most  part  still  retained.  From  time  to  time,  the 
old  and  the  new  inhabitants  came  into  collision,  and  wars  raged  here 
and  there.  Twice,  at  least,  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  was  supplicated,  large 
armies  were  sent  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Slavonians  were  parUaliy 
conquered  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  imperial  government.  But 
the  smgularity  of  this  chapter  fai  Greek  history  consists  in  the  fact,  tliat 
this  great  body  of  intrusive  settlers  gradually  disappeared  from  the'  soil  of 
Greece  as  mysteriously  as  they  came.  Some  had,  of  course,  mingled  with 
the  Greeks,  were  converted  to  Chiistianity,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
blending  of  famihea,  became  Hellenized  in  language,  manners,  and  blood', 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Greeks,  just  as  the  descendants  of  a 
foreign  settler  in  England,  mingling  his  blood  witli  the  native  race,  lose  the 
ori^nal  nationahty  of  their  ancestors  and  become  Englishmen.  Professor 
Fallmereyer  indeed,  in  his  learned  and  enterfaining  work,  written  in  Ger- 
man, —  the  History  of  the  Penuisula  of  the  Morea,  —  maintains  tliat  the 
Hellenic  population  was  entirely  exterminated,  and  that  the  people  who 
call  themselves  Greeks  at  the  present  day  ai-e  nothing  but  descendants  of 
these  Slavonian  hordes.  His  book  has  called  foi-th  several  replies; 
and  his  unfounded  assumptions  and  numerous  misrepresentafions  of  his- 
torical facts  have  been  ably  exposed  by  Zinkeisen,  in  hia  excellent  History 
of  Gfrecce.  But  in  truth,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  lai^ely  into 
historical  i-esearch,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Fallmereyer's  opmion.  The 
Slavonians  are  Ughl^haired,  blonde-complexioned,  and  bine-eyed ;  the 
Greeks  have  dark  hair,  brown  complexions,  and  sparkfing  black  eyes. 
The  Slavonians  are  broad-faced,  stout,  and  somewhat  clumsy ;  the  Greeks 
are  lithe,  slender,  nimble,  graceful.  The  same  features  that  we  admire  in 
the  ancient  statues,  nature  still  reproduces  everywhere  in  Greece.  The  in- 
teHeetual  qualities  of  the  races  are  strikingly  different.  The  Greek  is  lively, 
quick  to  understand,  adroit,  eloquent,  curious,  eager  for  novelty;  the  Sla- 
vonian slow,  indifferent,  not  easily  moved  to  take  an  interest  in  anything 
that  does  not  immediately  concern  himself,  imd,  what  is  more,  the  trav- 
eller in  Greece  falls  in,  here  and  thei-e,  with  descendants  of  the  Slavo- 
nians and  other  foreign  settlers,  —  sometimes  occupying  an  entire  vjlli^ 
by  themselves.  Even  in  Athens,  there  is  a  quarter  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Albanians ;  and  not  ten  miles  from  Athens  there  is  a  village 
where  Greek  is  not  understood.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  careless 
observer  to  mistake  these  people  for  one  another,  either  in  their  looks  or 
their  spcecli,  or  in  tlicir  mental  characteristics. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


PARTITION   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 


5  I.  Conquests  of  the  NoiTuiins.  §  2.  Crusmlea.  Frfinkish  Do'miimtion  in  Greece.  §  3.  DiiicBs 
of  Athens.  ^  i.  Ori^n  and  Pn^ress  of  tlie  Turks-  5  5.  Mohninmeil  II.  Prepni-ations 
for  the  Captui'O  of  Consfantinopla.  §  6.  Cnpture  of  Conetniitlnople.  4  T'  Coiiijiiest  of 
the  Morea.  §  8.  Conquest  of  Tcebizoud.  §  9.  ByzonOna  Writers,  their  General  Cluir- 
aoterislios.  ^  10.  Zoaimua,  Procopius,  Constnntine  Porphjrogenitns,  Nicephoras  Bry- 
liooa  Chalooeondyles. 


§  1.  From  the  period  of  which  we  have  heen  speaking,  the  condition  of 
Greece  remmned  without  undergoing  any  important  change,  tmfal  the  con- 
quests of  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  1081  Eohert  GuiBcaril 
passed  over  from  Brindisi  to  Corfou  with  a  powerful  fleet.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  making  no  resistance,  he  then  landed  in  Epeirus ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  chieftain  the  expedition  had  no  permanent  con- 
sequence on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Another  invasion  of  Greece 
was  made  by  Bohemuod,  called  the  Duke  of  Antioch  :  it  was  repelled  by 
the  Erapei-or  Alexis,  and  Bohemimd  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  liege- 
man of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  A  third  invasion  ivas  conducted  by 
Eoger,  the  powerful  and  wealthy  king  of  Sicily.  He  appeared  off  Coifon 
in  1146  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  and,  having  easily  mastered  the  island, 
proceeded  to  the  mainland,  marched  through  Epeirus  and  Attica,  and  plun- 
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deved  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinffi.  Thebes  was  then  a  rich  manufac- 
turing town,  especially  remarkable  for  the  silk  trade.  The  city  was  com- 
pletely plandei-ed, — gold,  silver,  jewels,  baiea  of  silk,  carried  off  to  the  fleet, 
and  the  most  skillhl  of  the  silk-workers  home  off  as  Javes  to  Sicily,  there 
to  exercise  their  industry  for  the  benefit  of  their  new  masters.  .  Corintb 
was  sacked  with  equal  cruelty.  These  spoliations  were  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which  had  been  silently  advancing  for  the  last 
two  centuries;  but  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  conntry  during  the  cen- 
tury that  followed,  until  the  Crusade?  broke  Jut  and  precipitated  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  upon  the  coasts  of  Asia.  The  Calife  interfei-ed  but 
little  with  the  Christian  pilgrims  risiling  the  sacred  places  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  when  the  Seljouk  Turks,  having  secured  the  dominion  over  the 
Saracens,  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  to 
unheard-of  cruelties,  which  exasperated  the  Christian  world, 

S  2.  Tlie  i-eligioua  enthusiasm  of  "Western  Europe,  harmooizing  with 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  created  a  storm  of  unparalleled  violence,  and  swept 
the  combined  hosts  of  the  Christian  powers  from  Europe  to  the  East,  re- 
solved to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  polluting  hands  of  the  Infidel- 
Here  commenced  the  question  about  the  Holy  Places,  which  ori^nally 
armed  the  great  nations  of  Clu-istendom  against  the  followers  of  Maliomet  j 
and  which  now,  blending  with  political  interests  of  the  same  great  nations, 
has  armed  them  in  defence  of  the  Turk  against  the  eccroachments  of  the 
Czar,  The  first  three  Crusades,  though  very  important  in  their  effects 
upon  tlie  Byzantine  Empire,  did  not  directly  act  upon  the  condition  of 
Greece ;  but  the  fourtli  Ci-usade,  which  took  place  in  a.  d.  1203,  had  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  arrival  of  the  armies  of  the  IVcst  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  unwelcome  to  the  Emperors  of  die  East:  but  they 
could  not  well  save  themselves  from  tlie  necessity  of  extending  a  reluctant 
hospitality  to  the  intruders.  The  Greek  assumed  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  refinement,  and  felt  contempt  for  the  rudeness  and 
barbarism  of  the  Latin;  and  the  Latin  looked  upon  the  Greek  as  of  a  de- 
gi'aded  caste,  and  a  heretic.  In  June,  a.  p.  120S,  the  Venetian  fleet,  with  the 
army  of  Crusaders  on  board,  appeared  at  Constantinople,  having  engaged 
to  restore  the  son  of  the  dethroned  Emperor  to  his  hereditary  rights. 
They  were  commanded  by  Henry  Dandolo,  the  blind  old  warrior  of  Ven- 
ice, who  had  private  wrongs  to  avenge,  no  less  than  public  engagemenfe 
to  execute.  After  two  days  of  desperate  fighting,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
Alexius  TV.  crowned  Emperor.  A  second  destructive  conflagration  soon 
aft«r  laid  a  great  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  This  was  caused  by  a  wilful 
act  of  incendiarism,  committed  in  a  drunken  frolic  by  some  Flemish  sol- 
diers, and  Constantinople  never  entirely  recovered  from  this  calamity. 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  excited  beyond  aU  bounds,  and  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  Latins,  who  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  were  forced  to  quit 
the  capital  and  seek  safety  in  Galata,  beyond  the  Golden  Horn.     The 
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Venetians  and  Crusaders  again,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  on  the  12tli 
of  April,  1204 ;  and  another  quavier  of  the  city  perished  by  a  tliird  con- 
flagration. "  These  three  fires,"  it  is  said,  "  which  the  Franks  had  lighted 
in  Constantinople,  destroyed  more  houses  than  were  contiuned  in  the  three 
largest  cities  in  France."  Thus  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  fell, 
into  tlie  hands  of  I^atin  princes,  ancl  the  Empire  itself,  under  the  name  of 
Eomania,  reoi^anized,  under  a  series  of  "Western  Emperore,  continued 
until  A.  D.  1261, — or  fifty-seven  yeara.  Greece,  loo,  was  completely 
remodelled.  The  Crusaders  entered  Greece,  and  divided  its  provinces. 
Eonifaee,  Marqnia  of  Montferrat,  became  sovereign  of  Salouica :  Epeirua 
still  continued;  under  the  title,  at  first,  of  a  despotat,  to  be  governed  by  a 
Byzantine  family.  Afterwards  it  was  changed  into  an  empire,  and  then 
changed  back  again  to  a  despotat :  and  it  lasted  until  a.  d.  1469.  Achaia 
and  the  Morea  became  a  principality  under  William  de  Champlitte  and  his 
successor,  Geoffrey  Villehardouin,  and  continued  to  a.  d.  1387."  The 
Dukedom  of  the  Archipelago,  or  Naxos,  lasted  from  A.  c  1207  to  A.  d. 
1566 ;  —  a  greater  prolongation  of  the  Frankish  power  than  occurred  else- 
where in  the  East. 

§  3.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  these  Frank  establishments  in 
Greece  was  the  Dukedom  of  Athens,  which  began  in  a.  d.  1205,  with 
the  reign  of  Otho  de  la  Eoche,  and  continued  under  his  family  until  a.  d. 
1308, — five  dukes.  The  house  of  Brienne  succeeded  at  this  time,  in  the 
person  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  who,  being  threatened  by  his  enemies,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Catalan  Company,  —  a  troop  of  marauders 
whose  adventures  in  the  East  fill  a  very  remarkable  episode  in  tliis  chapter 
of  history.  But  when  he  attempted  to  dismiss  them  tiiey  defied  him,  and, 
marching  into  the  plains  of  Bceotia,  took  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
sar  the  ancient  Orchomenos.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  with  a 
;alry,  pursued  them.  The  Catalan  leaders  had  conducted  the 
waters  of  the  Cephissus-  into  the  fields  eoTered  with  corn,  just  in  front  of 
their  own  lines,  making  the  ground  soft  and  muddy,  while  the  verdure 
concealed  every  appearance  of  irrigation.  The  Duke  dashed  in  with  his 
cavalry ;  but,  getting  inextricably  involved  in  the  yielding  earth,  the  whole 
band  of  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  slain.  The  Catalans 
pushed  their  conquests  vigorously,  capturing  both  Thebes  and  Athens. 

*  The  History  of  the  ConquBst  of  Morea  is  oontaJned  in  a.  curious  metrical  ehroniole,  writ- 
ten in  the  fourteenth  or  flfteeiith  centnry.  It  was  published  in  its  complete  form  by  Buohon, 
with  other  doeuments  relating  to  the  Sfune  period,  in  1846.  It  oonaists  of  7,892  verses,  with  a 
Piologue  of  1,803,  in  the  metre  teohnioally  called  tKraapoUlKia, — accented  but  not  rhymed. 
It  is  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  very  cnrions  as  an  illustration  of  the  state 
of  the  language.  It  is  called  Bi^Xtoi'  t^s  KotryKftrras  tov  Mtopaiais,  —  The  Book  of  the 
Conquest  of  the  Morea.    The  Prologae  begins :  — 

"  I  will  a  tnle  to  thee  rehearse,  a  tale  of  import  miglily ; 

And  if  attention  you  do  lend,  I  hope  the  tale  will  please  yon. 

'T  is  how  Hie  Frank  by  anus  did  giiin  the  rcsilm  of  fair  Morea." 
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At  Thebes  ihnj  burned  the  magnificent  palaee  of  St  Omar,  whose  splen- 
dor had  been  the  theme  of  minstrels  in  that-  age.  At  Athens  ihey  laid 
waste  the  olive  groves  of  the  Academy  and  Colonos.  They  divided  the 
flefa  of  the  nobles  who  had  lallen,  and  the  officers  took  in  marriage  the 
surviving  widows  and  heiresses:  and  in  the  language  of  Muntaner,  the 
quaint  old  Spanish  chronieler,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  de- 
scribes, "  many  stout  Catalan  wM-riors  received  as  wives  noble  ladies,  for 
whom,  the  day  before  their  victory,  they  would  have  counted  it  an  honor 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  washing  basin." 

These  events  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  duke  from  the 
Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  on  a  request  conveyed  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Catalans  to  Fredericic  II.  From  that  time  the  duchy  of 
Athens  and  Neopatras  became  an  appanage  to  the  house  of  Ai-agon.  It 
remained  in  this  line  until  a.  d.  1386,  about  sixty  years.'  From  this  line 
of  princes  the  power  passed  to  the  Florenline  house  of  Acciauoli,  who 
had  risen  by  commercial  success  to  great  influence,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
the  East.  Six  dukes  of  this  family  ruled  over  Athens,  from  A.  c  1386  to 
A.  o.  1456,  when  Attica,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  transient  reflex  of  ancient  prosperity  she  had  enjoyed 
under  these  Western  rulers  sank  in  the  long  night  of  slavery.  During  the 
period  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens,  Muntaner  declares,  the  Frank  chivalry 
of  Greece  was  second  (o  none  in  Europe ;  the  Duke  of  Athens  was  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,  and  among  the  noblest  of 
those  sovereigns  who  did  not  bear  the  kingly  title.  Athens  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  gayest  knights  in  tliose  ages ;  and  chivah-ous  games  and  cere- 
monies were  often  rehearsed  among  the  classic  ruins  which  still  abounded 
in  tliat  city.  The  service  of  the  Roman  Church  was  performed  iu  the  Par- 
thenon, then  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Vir^n ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the 
pages  of  the  delightful  old  chronicler  attesi,  a  visitor  to  the  ducal  palace 
received  (he  honor  of  knightliood  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  -  Among  the 
classic  sculptures  still  found,  tliough  in  mutilated  beauty,  on  the  Acropolis, 
there  are  some  rude  fragments  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Franks.  But 
these  Latin  princes  never  identified  themselves  with  the  native  population. 
They  pi-eserved  their  language,  as  they  did  their  manners,  unchanged ; 
and  Muntaner  says,  "The  French  was  spoken  as  well  at  Athens  as  at 
Paris."  The  feudal  system  they  introduced  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  They  lived  a  ruling  caste  among  a  subject 
race ;  and  the  vices  of  the  system  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
flery  zeal  and  hardihood  of  a  fresh  nation  of  conquerors.  They,  too, 
like  the  invaders  who  preceded  tliem,  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  Hellas,  with  tlieir  language,  their  manners,  their  jousts  and 
tournaments,  their  stately  revels,  and  their  devotion  to.  the  fair.  Tliey 
left  a  few  ruined  castles,  here  and  there,  on  tlie  hill-lops  of  Greece, 
contrasling  strangely    with   the   classic  rains   of  Hellenic  tiiiies.     The 
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stately  palace  of  St.  Omar,  at  Thelws,  where  Mimlanef  Tisited  Wa 
master,  Don  Fernando  of  Majorca,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  its  grand 
old  halls,  is  all  gone  except  a  ruiaed  tower,  which  hostile  forces  and  the 
convtdaions  of  nature  have  been  alike  unable  to  shatter.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  decaying  monasteries  of  Greece,  a  few  musty  recoi-ds  of  their  exist- 
ence may  be  explored  by  the  curious  traveller.  The  Dukes  of  Athens, 
■who  held  their  knightly  revels  in  their  palace  by  the  Propylfca,  or  pre- 
sided  over  tournaments  in  the  plain  of  Athens,  are  now  to  be  traced  only 
in  an  arched  subterranean  chamber,  an  old  tower,  and  two  stone  cofBns 
in  the  crumbling  monastery  of  Daphne,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo,  thrown  carelessly  into  a  dark  room  filled  with 
rubbish,  and  only  known  by  the  nearly  obliterated  fleur-de-lis  carved  on 
the  side.* 

§  i.  The  Turks  are  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  sixth  century. 
They  are  a  Tatar  race,  from  the  great  Steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  nt  Uie 
foot  of  the  Altai  Mountauis.  In  the  eighth  century  they  blended  witli 
the  Saracens  in  Persia,  and  reigned  over  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ia 
the  tenth.  In  tlie  eleventh  century,  another  tribe,  called  the  Seljouk  Tm-ks, 
subdued  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  established  the  powerful 
empire  with  which  the  Crnsadera  waged  war  for  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchi-e.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  tran- 
sient powers  established  by  their  predecessor,  and  now  representing  the 
Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  was  founded  in  the  thirteentli  centuiy,  by 
Osman,  who  extended  the  bounds  of  his  territories  to  tlie  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  tlie  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  A.  D.  1360,-Adrianople  was  taken  by  Amurath  I.,  and 
became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  The 
successors  of  this  prince  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Venetians,  Hun- 
■  gatians,  and  Poles,  in  wliich  at  times  the  destinies  of  Europeaji  civiliza- 
tion hung  trembling  in  the  balance. 

§  5.  Mohammed  II.  was  born  at  Adrianople  in  a.  d.  1430,  and  succeed- 
ed Amuratb  II.  in  1451.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  acquire- 
ments for  his  race  and  his  age.    He  understood  five  langut^es.    The  Greek 


*  The  fame  of  the  MUiant  Eourt  of  Atlieoa  resounded  throngb  fha  West  of  Europe,  and 
numy  a  chapter  in  old  romance  is  filled  witli  go^eons  pictures  of  its  splendors.  One  of  the 
heroines  of  Boooaccio' a  Decameron,  Inthacuurse  ofberddTeiiturouB  Jifeiiatbundat  Athens 
inspiring  the  Duka  bj  her  chnmis.  Donto  was  a  ooiitemponuy  of  Guy  II,  and  Walter 
deBrienne;  and  in  his  Divine  Comedy  applies  to  Thesens,  king  of  ancient  Athens,  the  title 
BO  familiar  to  him,  home  by  the  prmoely  rulers  in  his  own  day.  Thraeus  is,  like  Otho  or 
WalWr,  il  DiKa  /PAUne,  —  the  Duke  of  Athens.  Chaucer  too  —  liie  bright  herald  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  — had  often  heard  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens,  and  he,  like  Dante,  gives  that 
title  to  Theseus.  And  finally,  hi  the  age  of  Elizabatb,  when  Italian  poetry  was  much  stud- 
ied by  Bcbohirs  and  eonrtiers,  Shakespeare,  in  the  delightful  scenes  of  the  Midsummer 
Kight's  Dream,  introduces  the  illuatrioos  Theseus,  the  oonqneror  and  the  loyet  of  Hippolyta, 
the  warrior  Queen  of  flie  Amaaons,  as  the  Dnks  of  Athens. 
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m,  Phranfaes,  who  had  seen  him  at  the  court  of  Amuratli,  describes 
him  as  energetic  and  able,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men,  him- 
self Bot  ignorant  of  sdence,  and  addicted  to  astrology ;  but  he  was  cruel 
to  the  last  degree,  pitiless,  and  licentious.  No  consideration,  human  or 
divine,  stood  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  But  his 
acts  and  his  couquests  come  within  the  scope  of  our  subject  no  further 
than  they  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  tiiis  topic  a  few  words 
only  must  suffice.  The  conquest  of  Constantmople  was  the  first  object 
on  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed,  at  the  opening  of  his  reigii ;  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  had  foiined  this  purpose  expressed  ilself  in  the  stern 
reply  to  tiie  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  offermg  him  tribute  if  he  would 
renounce  the  project  of  building  a  fort  on  the  Eui-opean  shore  of  the  Bos- 
porus, which,  at  the  distance  of  only  five  miles  fi-om  the  capital,  would  g^ve 
hrni  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  retire, 
and  threatened  to  flay  alive  any  who  should  dare  to  bring  him  a  similar 
message  again.  The  fort  was  finished  in  three  months,  and  garrisoned 
with  four  hundred  Janizaries ;  a  tribute  was  exacted  of  all  vessels  that 
passed ;  and  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  Sultan.  Constantme  made 
the  best  preparations  in  his  power  for  defence  ;  but  he  could  only  muster 
six  hundred  Greek  troops.  Disheartened  by  the  feobleness  and  want  of 
,  spirit  manifested  by  his'  own  subjects,  the  Emperor  made  overtures  to  the 
Pope  for  a  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  to  his  standard  a  portion  of  the  wsu-lite  troops  smd  officers  then  so 
numerous  in  Italy.  A  cardinal  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Coostanti- 
nople,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  a.  d.  Ii52,  the  Emperor  Consfantine 
celebrated  his  union  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  (he  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
A  few  troops  came  from  Italy,  and  Justiniani,  an  Italian  ofBcer,  arrived 
from  Genoa,  with  two  galleys  and  Uiree  hundred  chosen  men :  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  guai-d.  But  with  all  the  remforcements  thus 
received,  the  number  was  insignificant,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
walls  to  be  defended,  and  the  overpowering  host  the  Sultan  was  concen- 
trating around  the  devot«d  eily.  The,  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Latin  Christians  was  an  insui-mountable  obstacle  to  thorough  co-operation. 
Dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Grtmd  Duke  Notai-as  and  the  Italian 
commander.  "  I  beseech  you,  my  brethren,"  ssud  the  Emperor,  "  be  at 
peace ;  the  war  from  abroad  ih  enough ;  for  God's  merey,  do  not  fight  with 
one  another."  Instead  of  rallying  round  their  Emperor  unanimously,  tiie 
bigots  spent  their  time  in  denouncing  his  apostasy,  and  insulting  him  as  he 
passed  tiirough  the  streets,*  The  means  of  defence — the  machines,  ar- 
tillery, and  powder  (for  artillery  and  gunpowder  had  already  begun  to  be 


*  GeiiniuUos,  who  was  afteiTiircIs  Patuiaich  under  the  Snltan,  caiTied  this  insane  spirit 
of  intolerance  so  fai',  that  he  (teclared  he  would  rather  see  the  turban  of  the  Turin  niling 
ill  the  heart  of  the  «ity,  tlmn  tlie  mitre  of  the  La',lu.     (Duu!^,  Hist.  Uyzaiit.,  c.  37,  p.  264,) 
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used)  — were  scantjiy  provided.  The  land  wall,  for  five  miles  exposed  at 
evei-y  point  to  attack,  had  to  be  manned.  The  wall  towards  the  port  and 
the  Pi-opontis  was  some  nine  miles,  and  the  whole  garrison  amounted  to 
onlj  dine  thousand  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-three  vesaels,  of 
all  kinds.  The  entry  of  the  port  was  closed  by  a  stroDg  chiun,  the  end 
of  which  was  secured  in  a  fort  of  which  the  Greeks  held  possession,  in 
Galafa.  The  first  division  of  the  Ottoman  army  left  Adrianople  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1453.  In  April  the  Sultan  established  his  lines,  from  the  head  of 
the  port  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  erected  his  batteries,  fourteen 
in  all,  agiunst  tlie  principal  gates,  —  especially  against  Chasiaa  and  St. 
Eomanos,  —  the  latter  of  which  is  now  callecl  Top  Kapou,  Cannon  Gate, 
m  commemoration  of  the  siege.  A  Dacian  artilleryman  had  cast  a  mon- 
ster cannon  expressly  for  this  assault,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  month,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  granite  balls.  This  tremendous  piece 
was  mounted  opposite  the  St.  Romsmos  Gate,  where  the  chief  assault  was 
to  be  made.  The  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifly 
"thousand  men,  of  all  arms,  and  the  fleet  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  vessels, 
of  all  sizes.  These  numbers  are  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  the  fi.ery  enei^  of 
the  youthful  Sultan,  left  no  hope  of  a  successful  resistance.  Yet  some 
disasters  checked  the  ardor  of  the  besiegers.  Four  corn-ships,  bound 
for  Constantinople,  destroyed  the  Turkish  galleys  that  intercepted  them, 
and  passed  triumphantly  into  the  harbor,  over  the  chdn,  which  was  lowered 
for  their  passage.  The  great  gun  burst,  without  doing  any  damage,  except 
killing  its  inventor  and  many  Turks ;  and  a  wooden  tower  they  had  broi^ht 
up  against  the  wall  was  burnt  down  in  a  night  sortie  by  Justiniani.  But 
these  incidents  only  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  Sultan.  He  resolved 
to  bring  his  fleet,  which  still  lay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bosporus,  mto 
direct  communication  with  his  armies ;  but  the  harbor  was  closed,  and  well 
defended.  He  accordingly  conceived  and  executed,  with  incredible  energy, 
the  plan  of  transporting  his  galleys  by  land  over  the  height  of  Pera,  and 
launching  them  in  the  GSolden  Horn  under  protection  of  his  own  batteries. 
A  road  was  formed,  laid  with  planks  and  rmls,  and  covered  with  tallow, 
up  which  the  vessels  were  draped,  by  the  aid  of  windlasses  and  numer- 
ous yokes  of  oxen,  one  after  the  otlier,  and  let  down  the  opposite  slope, 
just  above  the  present  arsenal.  The  removal  of  a  division  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet  thus  took  place  in  a  single  night,  and  at  daylight  the  Greeks  looked  out 
with  amazement  upon  seventy  hostile  ships,  riding  at  anchor  under  the 
batteries.  Having  accomphshed  this  signal  achievement,  the  Sultan  nest 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  harbor,  defended  by  artillery,  to  establish  an 
easy  communicalion  between  the  besieging  force  and  the  naval,  camp  up 
the  Bosporus.  Mohammed  now  summoned  the  Emperor  to  surrender, 
offering  him  an  appanage  as  a  vassal  of  the  Poi'te ;  but  Constantine,  who 
had  calmly  resolved  not  to  survive  the  tall  of  the  city,  indignantly  rejected 
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the  insulting  offiir.  On  the  night  before  the  assault,  (lie  Emperor  rode  round 
to  tdl  the  posts,  encouraging  the  troops  by  his  cheei-fiil  demeanor ;  then, 
resorting, to  the  clrai-ch  of  St.  Sophia,  he  partooli,  with  hia  companions,  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  accordmg  to  the  Latin  forma.  He  returned  to  the 
imperial  palace,  and,  asking  pardon  of  all  the  members  of  his  household 
for  every  offence  he  might  ever  have  given  them,  withdrew,  amidst  their 
sighs  Euid  prayers  and  tears,  mounted  hia  horse,  and  rode  away,  with  the 
solemn  certainty  that  he  should  never  meet  them  again  in  this  world. 

§  6.  Before  the  dawn  of  day.  May  29,  a.  d.  1453,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  assault,  the  troops  rapidly  taking  then-  positions  before  tlie  portions 
of  the  wall  they  were  to  attack,  and  the  galleys,  with  towers  and  scaling 
platforms,  moving  up  against  the  fortifications  of  the  ibi-t,  protected  by 
the  artilleiy  on  the  bridge.  The  prindpal  attack  was  dii-ected  to  the  gate 
of  St.  EoraauoB,  where  a  passage  had  already  been  effected  into  tiie  city. 
For  more  than  two  houra  the  defence  was  maintained  at  every  point,  and 
in  the  haitor  victory  seemed  for  a  time  to  incline  to  the  besieged;  but  at 
length,  tlie  small  number  of  the  defenders  being  diminished  by  death,  ex- 
hausted by  fiitigue,  unrelieved  by  rest,  their  commander  wounded,  and 
(he  Empei-or  left  almost  unsupported,  a  chosen  band,  led  on  by  a  gi- 
gantic warrior,  Hassan  of  Ulubad,  gained  the  summit  of  the  dilapidated 
tower  which  flanked  the  passage.  Theophilus  Palteologos,  when  he  saw 
tlie  Emperor  %hting,  and  the  city  on  the  point  of  falling,  cried  out,  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  with  fears,  "  eAoi  6aiftli-  /joXXoi;  !j  f^K,"  —  "I  wish  to  die 
ratlier  than  to  live," — and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  tlie  enemy,  and  hew- 
ing many  down  with  his  sword,  was  at  length  overpowered  and  slain.  The 
Emperor,  left  almost  alone,  was  slain  by  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  tlie  morning,  failed  to  recognize  him.  Hassan,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  fell;  but  fresh  columns  coming  up,  a  corps  of  Janizaries  rushed 
into  Constantinople  over  the  lifeless  body  of  the  unrecognized  Emperor. 
Other  columns  entered  at  other  points,  and  flie  despairing  people  —  seaa-  . 
tors,  pries(s,monka,nuna,  husbands,  wives,  and  childreii — sought  safely 
in  the  chm-ch  of  St.  Sophia.  A  prophecy  bad  been  circulated,  that  here 
the  Turks  would  be  arrested  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  with  a  drawn  sword  j 
and  here  the  miserable  multitude  crowded,  ia  the  expectation  of  auper- 
natui'al  help.  The  conquerors  followed,  sword  in  hand,  slaughtering  those 
they  encountered  in  the  strcpts  They  broke  down  the  doors  of  the  ehm-eh 
with  axes,  and,  rushing  in,  committed  every  lU  of  atrocity  that  a  ft  antic 
tliirst  for  blood  and  the  inflamed  passions  of  demons  could  suggest. 
"Who,"  says  Ducas,  "shall  describe  the  calamity"  The  lamt-nfations  of 
childi-en,  the  teai's  and  cries  of  mothers  and  fither-  who  shall  d  sciibe  ? 
Men  dragged  away  by  the  bair  of  the  head  the  seivmt  tounl  with  her 
misti-ess,  tlie  master  with  his  slave;  maidens,  whom  the  sun  had  never 
looked  upon,  dragged  away,  and  beaten  if  they  resisted,"  The  unhappy 
victims  were  divided  as  slaves  among  the  soldiers,  without  regard  to  blood 
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or  I'ank,  and  huiTied  off  to  tlie  aunp ;  aad  the  mighty  cathedral,  so  long  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  world,  soon  presented  only  traces  of  the  most  frightful 
orgies.  The  other  quarters  of  the  city  were  plundered  by  other  divisiohs 
of  the  army,  and  similar  scenes  enacted.  "  Tliose  who  yielded  at  once," 
says  Phrantzes,  an  eyewitness,  "  were  made  slaves ;  those  that  resisted, 
slain.  In  some  places  the  ejirth  was  hidden  by  the  dead.  A  strange 
spectacle  was  there ;  —  loud  laments,  and  measureless  violence  in  seizing 
nobie  ladies ;  maidens,  and  nuns  consecrated  to  God,  pitilessly  di-a^ed  by 
the  hair  from  the  churches  by  the  Turks  ;  the  cries  of  children,  — '  who 
shall  desci-jbe  the  horrors  that  wei-e  seen  and  heard  ? "  The  rich  ware- 
houses along  the  port  were  speedily  pillaged  of  their  accumulated  mer- 
chandise. About  noon  the  Sultan  made  his  trinmphal  entiy  by  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanos,  passing  by  the  body  of  the  Emperor,  which  lay  concealed 
among  the  slain.  Entering  the  church,  he  ordered  a  moolah  to  ascend 
the  bema,  and  announce  to  the  Moslems  that  St.  Sophia  was  now  a 
mosque  consecrated  fo  the  prayers  of  the  true  believers.  He  directed  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  to  be  sought,  his  head  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and 
afterwards  to  be  sent  as  a  ti-ophy,  to  be  seen  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  principal 
dtiea  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  For  three  days  the  city  was  given  up  to 
the  indescribable  horrors  of  pillage  and  the  license  of  the  Mussulman  sol- 
diery. Forty  thousand  perished  during  the  sack  of  the  city,  tmd  fifty 
thousand  were  reduced  to  slaves.  Totith,  strength,  ■  beauty,  and  rank 
only  insui-ed  their  possessors  the  sad  lot  of  servitude,  adding  often 
the  harsher  doom  of  an  enforced  conversion  to  the  Moslem  faith. 
Many  families  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  Grand  Duke  Notaras,  one 
of'the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  Empire,  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  Sultan,  that  his  youngest  son  should  be  sent  to  become 
a  page  in  the  palace,  well  knowing  the  fate  which  would  await  him  there. 
The  Sultan  ordered  him  and  all  his  sous  to  instant  execution.  The  scene 
of  the  execution,  as  described  by  Ducas  and  Phi-antzes,  is  most  pathetic,  — 
the  lather  encouraging  his  sons  by  Christian  exhortsitions  to  meet  death 
bravely,  and  then,  retiring  to  a  chapel  for  a  moment's  prayer,  calmly 
submitting  to  the  headsman,  with  the  fcodies  of  his  murdered  children  ly- 
ing before  him.  Of  other  families,  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  male 
children  placed  in  the. schools  of  the  Janizaries,  and  the  females  shut  up 
in  tlie  harems  of  the  Saltan  and  his  courtiers.  Even  Mohammed,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  imperial  palace,  was  struck  by  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  place,  and  so  awtul  an  illustration  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs.  Even  he  —  stained  with  blood  —  recalled  a  couplet  of  the  Persian 
[K>et  Firdusi :  — 


§  7.  The  .princes  of  the   Morea,  learning  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, sent  their  submission  to  the  Sultan,  which  was  received,  on  condition 
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of  a  yearly  triljute  of  twelve  thousand  gold  ducats.  But  disturbances  and 
rerolts  called  for  tlie  presence  of  tlie  Sultan,  and  by  a  vigorous  campaign, 
in  A.  D.  1458,  lie  reduced  the  rebels  to  submission.  Again,  in  a.  d.  Ii60, 
he  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  snppi-ess  new  tumults ;  and  by  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  atrocious  massacres,  not  only  of  men  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  of  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children, — more  than  six 
thousand  having  been  put  to  death,  and  t«n  thousand  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople, —  finally  overthrew  the  power  of  the  ByEantine  rulers !  and 
after  a  few  more  desperate  struggles  by  the  local  organizations,  where 
similar  scenes  of  slaughter  were  enacted,  the  subjedion  of  Morea,  witli  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  held  by  the  Venetians,  was  completed, — its  re- 
sources exhausted, — its  spirit  broken,  —  so  that  the  annual  payment  of 
children  tlie  Christians  were  compelled  to  send  to  Constantinople  failed 
to  awaken  either  patriotism  or  despair  among  the  Greeks.  And  now 
nearly  the  whole  of  Greece,  from  north  to  south,  was  subjected  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  Mosleros,  almost  without  fijrther  resistance. 

§  8.  A  singular  chapter,  or  appendix,  of  Byzantine  life  and  history, 
is  presented  by  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  many  cities  were  early  settled  by  colonists  from  Greece.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  to  the  Caucasus  extends  a  magniflcent  country,  of  rich 
plams,  tyooded  bills,  forests,  and  rapid,  fertilizing  streams.  On  a  table- 
shaped  rock,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Euxine,  the  Greeks  estabhshed 
a  citadel,  wMch  from  its  form  they  called  Tr^ezous,  —  now  changed  info 
Trebizond,  —  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  In  the  Roman 
times  it  became  an  important  centre  of  commercial  relations  between 
Persia  and  Europe,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  It  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  in  the  Iconoclastic  jreriod  became 
the  capital  of  the  Theme  of  Chaldia,  and  the  centre  of  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  imperial  government  and  the  princes  of  Armenia ; 
and  when  the  wars  between  the  Saracens  and  Cluistians  broke  out^  the 
Duke  of  Chaldia,  who  was  charged  with  the  business  relating  to  theni, 
made  Trebizond  his  principal  residence.  From  lime  to  time,  the  rulers 
of  this  theme  attempted  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  imperial 
government.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Crusaders  captured  Constantinople, 
and  divided  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  among  their 
princes,  that  Trebizond  became  a  sepai'ate  government,  under  the  rule  of 
a  descendant  of  the  ConmenL  This  family,  who  gave  a  dynasty  to 
Byzantium,  first  appeared  prominently  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  that  time,  for  four  hundred  years,  took  a  conspicuous,  though 
not  always  an  honorable,  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Alexius  Comne- 
nos,  a  young  piince,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenos,  escaped  to 
Colchis,  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  with  his  brother  David;  and 
fliere  succeeded  in  raising  an  army,  with  which  he  entered  Trebizond  just 
at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the  capital.     Assuming  the  title  of  Megas 
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Coranenos,  or  Grand  Comneuoa,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous descendants  of  other  hrsvndies  of  the  femily,  he  was  readily 
acknowledged  Emperor,  and  at  Ihe  i^e  of  twenty-two  was  crowned  at 
IVebizond.*  His  career  of  conquest  at  firat  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  At 
length,  the  young  Emperor,  coming  into  collision  with  the  Seljouk  Turks, 
who  were  spreading  desolation  along  their  path,  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  a  vassal  of  the  Seljouk  empire,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Sultaii  Azeddm.  From  1222  to  1280  Trebizond  continued  tributary 
to  the  Seljouk  Sultans,  hut  on  the  accession  of  John  II.  her  independence 
was  completely  restored.  The  history  of  Ti-ebizond,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, under  twelve  Emperors,  and  three  Empi-esses,  is  crowded  with  the 
details  of  external  and  civil  wars,  which  have  no  important  bearing  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  world.  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  was 
here  supported,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Eugenics,  who  was  so  great  a 
fiivorite,  that  one  son  out  of  every  f^nily  bore  his  name.  A  document 
relating  to  a  lawsuit  was  found  by  Fallmereyer,  in  which  three  of  the 
litigating  parties  were  named  Eagenios.  In  the  conquering  cai-eer  of  the 
Turks,  its  doom  was  postponed  until  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the 
Morea  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Mohammed  11.  In  1461,  the  Sulfan 
advanced  with  his  fleets  and  armies,  resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Trebi- 
zond. He  met  with  little  opposition  from  David,  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
Conmenian  line,  who  made  terms  with  the  invader,  surrendered  the  dty, 
and  withdrew  with  his  family  and  his  treasures  to  his  European  appanage. 
The  wealthy  inhahitanls  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  Const^itinople, 
and  their  estates  and  palaces  conferred  on  Ottoman  oiScers ;  the  remainder 
of  the  population  of  both  sexes  were  set  apart  as  slaves  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  army.  The  sons  of  the  noblest  iamihes,  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty,  were  placed  as  pages  in  the  imperial  seraglio,  and  others  wei-e 
enrolled  in  the  corps  of  Janizaries,  or  distributed  among  the  soldiers  as 
slaves.  Ancient  churches  and  monasteries,  with  curious  paintinga  in  tie 
Byzantine  style, — pictures  of  saints  and  porti-mts  of  emperors, — still 
att^t  its  fonner  arts  and  piety ;  hut  they  are  fast  disappearing,  by  decay 
and  neglect,  and,  unless  the  lovers  of  ai-t  soon  take  measures  for  their  pro- 
tection, will  utterly  disappear,  as  Christian  art  has  long  since  perished  at 
Constantinople.    At  the  present  day,  not  a  single  descendant  of  an  ancient 

*  Thia  ohaptec  of  history  hns  not  been  fully  known  until  tlio  last  few  yaara.  Docu- 
ments have  come  to  light,  since  Gibbon's  Uma,  whioU  have  cleni-eil  up  a  subject  he  hud  not 
the  means  of  illustraang;  in  pai'ticular,  n  manuscript  moi'k,  by  Michael  PanaretoB,.  a  monk 
of  Trebizond,  who  held  an  office  about  tha  person  of  the  last  Emperor,  and  which  conliuns 
a  list,  nearly  oompleta,  of  tha  Grand  Comnanoi,  with  some  of  the  principal  events  of  their 
reigns.  This  very  curious  document  was  found  by  Professor  Fallmereyer  among  the  books 
of  Cardinal  Bessaiion  preserved  at  Venice,  and  was  pnblished,  in  1882,  by  Professor  Tafel  of 
Frankfort.  It  is  also  very  curious  as  an  illustratjon  of  the  state  of  tha  language.  It  ia  the 
basis  of  tlie  History  of  Trebizond  by  Fallmareyer,  and  of  the  very  elegant  chapters  oa  tha 
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Trapeauntian  ftimily  is  known  to  survive.  The  dethroned  Emperor  was 
permitted  to  live  in  pea^  a  few  years ;  hut  about  A.  D.  1470  he  fell  under 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Sultan,  was  arrested,  with  all  his  family,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  He  was  ordered  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam, 
under  pwn  of  death ;  but  he  rejected  the  condition  with  firmness.  The 
.  Emperor,  his  seven  sons,  and  his  nephew  Alexius,  were  put  to  death,  and 
their  lifeless  bodies  cast  out,  unhuried,  beyond  the  walls.  They  would 
have  been  consumed  by  the  dogs,  "accustomed,"  saya  an  eloquent  writer, 
"  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.,  to  feed  on  Christian  flesh,"  but 
for  the  pious  care  of  tlie  Empress  Helen,  who,  clad  in  humble  garb, 
repaired  to  tlie  spot  where  they  lay,  watched  over  their  bodies  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night,,  assisted  by  a  few  compassionate  friends, 
silently  committed  them  to  the  earth.  Her  daughter  was  torn  from  her 
arms,  and  worse  than  buried  in  a  Turkish  harem.  Widowed,  childless,  or 
more  unhappy  still,  the  fallen  Empress,  having  suffered  the  saddest  chwiges 
of  pubhc  fortune  and  the  most  harrowing  and  heart-breaking  of  private 
calamities, — like  some  doomed  heroine  of  the  tragic  families  of  antiquity,  — 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  her  life  in  mourning  and  prayer,  and  then 
found  a  welcome  refuge  in  the  grave. 

§  9.  Tlie  series  of  Byzantine  historians  extends  from  the  fourth  nearly  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  include  the  few  who  wrote  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  These  writers  contain  the  immense  mass  of  materials  of 
which  Gibbon  made  so  admirable  use  in  his  unequalled  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empii-e.  The  most  convenient  edition 
is  the  octavo  reprint,  projected  and  m  part  superintended  by  Klebuhr. 
These  writers  aie  quite  apart  from  the  usual  range  of  classical  studies, 
and  are  genei-ally  neglected.  But  some  of  these  works  are  written  by 
men  of  literary  accomplishments,  honoi-able  characters,  and  large  espe- 
rieuce  in  affaire.  None  of  them  equal  the  Attic  historians  in  the  high 
qualilies  of  natural  and  lucid  style.  But  some  are  clear,  accurate,  in- 
structive, and  interesting.  Others,  in  striving  to  acquire  a  factitious 
elegance,  become  pompous  and  inilated.  Some  aim  at  the  antique  man- 
ner-, and  become  affected;  others,  writing  in  the  language  of  their  times, 
fall  into  the  corrupt  foi-ms  of  tlie  vulgar  Byzantine  Greek;  and  others,* 
finally,  are  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  construction  which 
belong  to  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  present  day.  In  passages  of  the  best, 
there  is  often  yivid  description  and  stirring  eloquence ;  in  the  worst,  nni- 
foim  tediousness. 

§  10.,  Zosimua  wrote  on  the  decline  and  fidl  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
■A  style  clear  and  concise;  but  being  a  Pagan,  he  is  described  by  Photius 
-as  one  "  impious  in  religion,  and  howling  against  the  pious."  PKicopius 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  conspicuous  for  having  been  (he  secretary 
•of  Belisafius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  wars.  In  hterary  ability  he 
was,  perhaps,  die  best  of  all  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  his  style  is  a 
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nearer  approach  than  any  of  tliem  to  the  cliissic  models.  Hii  wrote  die 
history  of  the  wara  with  the  Peraians,  Vandals,  and  Gofha,  besides  other 
works,  particularly  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  Agathias,  a  lawyer 
and  scholar  of  the  same  century,  besides  love  poems,  which  are  lost,  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  liislfliy  of  Procopius,  in  a  somewhat  bombastic 
style.  In  the  next  two  centuries  there  is  bat  little  of  any  interest.  It 
was  an  evil  time  for  Uteralm-e.  In  the  ninth,  teiiUi,  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries there  was  more  lit«rary  activity,  if  not  a  revival  of  letters.  In  the 
tenth  century  reigned  the  learned  and  excellent  Emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  who,  besides  being  a  connoisseur  in  art,  wrote  many  im- 
portant works  on  history  and  administration,  and  labored  assiduously  tt> 
encour^e  literature,  and  to  improve  the  education  of  the  times.  The 
greatest  name,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  that  of  Michael  Psellos,  who 
was  the  prodigy  of  his  age.  The  Emperor  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Philosophers.  His  works  were  on  the  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
subjects,  tlieological,  philosophical,  mathematical,. legal,  and  one  on  the 
operation  of  Demons.  Many  of  them  still  remain  unpublished.  The 
style  ia  said  to  be  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 
To  the  twelfth  century  belong  Anna  Conmena,  and  her  husband,  Nice- 
phorus  Eryennius.  This  illustrious  family  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of 
happiness  and  literary  accomplishments.  Bryennius  was  a  Greek  noble- 
man, of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  antiquity  and  thfe  many  high  places 
wliieh  had  been  held  by  members  of  it.  He  became  the  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenos  immediately  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throae.  As  a  mark  of  his  respect  the  Emperor 
created  a  new  title,  Panhypersebastos,  All-auperlaiively-aufpist,  and,  what 
was  still  moi-e  to  the  purpose,  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his  beauti- 
ful daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  equally  remarkable  for  the 
graces  of  her  person,  and  her  intellectuid  accomplishments.  Bryen- 
nius took  a  leading  part  in  the  wars  of  the  age,  'and  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  at  the  imperial  court.  His  various  tjdents  and 
his  affable  manners  made  him  so  great  a  favorite,  that  his  ambitious 
wife  endeavoi-ed,  but  without  success,  to  persuade  her  lather  to  name 
him  his  successor  i  and  the  only  seiious  fault  chargeable  upon  liis  life 
is,  that  he  listened  to  her  su^estion,  and  endeavored  to  deprive  his 
young  brother-in-law  of  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  Alexis.  Failing  in  this, 
his  estates  were  confiseal«d,  and  he,  with  his  wife,  was  banished  to  CEnoe, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  lived  in  retirement  several  years.  He  ivas, 
however,  restored  to  lavor,  and  died,  soon  after  1137,  at  Constantinople. 
The  peculiar  interest  of  the  period  inwhidi  he  lived  arises  from  Ihe  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Crusaders  at  this  time  brought  the  "Western  and  Eastern 
powers  into  contact  and  collision ;  and  it  was  by  his  pnideht  counsels  that 
the  Emperor  was  chiefly  guided  in  the  first  differences  between  himself 
and  the  crusading  princes.     Bryennius  wrote  a  history,  in  four  books,  of 
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the  events  of  which  ho  had  heea  a  coBfemporaiy  and  in  great  part  an  eye- 
witness. He  left  it  iueomplete,  covering  a  period  of  a  little  moi-e  than 
twenty  years,  from  about  A.  d.  1057  to  1078, — intending  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  reign  of  Alexis,  hut  being  interrupted  by  dealh.  "This  mighty 
task,"  says  he  to  his  motlier-in-law,  the  Empress,  "  0  thou,  my  wisest  in- 
tellect and  inspiration,  thou  hast  laid  upon  me ;  thoii  hast  conmiandecl  me  to 
write  the  deeds  of  Alexis  the  Great,  who  having  faUen  on  troublous  times, 
and  assuming  the  power  when  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  were  faJlen  to 

the  earth,  nused  them  up  and  reinstat«d  them  in  their  greatest  glory 

I  dare  not  assume  to  write  this  history,  nor  to  compose  a  eulogy  on  him ; 
for  tliis,  scarcely  would  the  power  of  Thueydides  and  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  suffice.  I  presume  only  to  furnish  the  means  to  those  who 
desire  to  celebrate  his  deeds;  and  tiierefbi-e  let  this  work  be  called  the 
materials  of  History."  Notwithstanding  the  modest  estimate  he  ventures  to 
entertain  of  his  own  ability,  his  work  is  written  in  a  very  manly  style, 
and  shows  the  experience  of  a  man  versed  in  affairs,  and  the  calm  and 
cool  judgment  of  the  philosophic  statesman. 

Anna  Comnena  was  considerably  younger  than  her  husband,  being 
born  in  108S.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  high- 
est society  of  Constantinople ;  and  her  accomplishments  in  literature  were 
equally  the  admiration  of  the  scholars,  philosophers,  and  poets  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  The  domestic  happiness  she  enjoyed  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  and  bright  spot  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the  ^e.  Her 
married  life  lasted  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  only  interruption  to  its 
felicity  was  its  close  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  palace  was  tlie 
resort  of  the  literary  men  and  of  the  most  brilliant  society  in  the  twelilh 
century,  —  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sdences  of  Constantinople  for  many 
years.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  worthily  employed  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  finishing  the  task  he  left  incomplef*  at  his  death.-  It  is  the 
life  of  her  father  Alexis,  —  under  the  name  of  the  Aiexiad ;  and  though 
abounding  in  rhetorical  faults,  it  is  one  of  deep  interest.  She  writes 
with  the  pai'fiality  of  a  daughter  for  her  father,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
ambitious  vanity,  —  presentmg  in  this  respect  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
simple  and  honest  style  of  her  husband,  for  whom  she  cherished  the 
most  unbounded  affection  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  describes  him 
. ''  as  a  man  surpassing  in  personal  beauty,  fineness  of  understanding,  and 
eloquence  of  speech,  all  that  lived  in  his  time ;  he  was  a  wonder  to 
look  at  and  listen  to,  and  in  all  respects  a  most  distinguished  person." 
She  then  recounts  the  circumstances  under  which  he  began  his  history, 
and  its  interruption  by  his  death,  —  "a  misfortune  to  the  subject,"  she 
adds,  "  and  the  loss  of  much  pleasure  to  (he  readers."  "  What  har- 
mony and  what  grace  were  in  his  words,  those  know  best  who  were  most 
familiar  with  his  writings."  She  attributes  his  death  to  his  unceasing  la- 
bors, and  his  exposure  during  the  long  campaigns  he  served  in.      As  she 
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writes  tiiese  things,  her  soul,  she  says,  is  weary  witJi  sorrow,  antl  hei-  eyes 
fill  with  tears,  recalling  to  memory  the  gi-aces  of  his  person,  and  the  gifts 
of  his  mind,  worthy  of  a  higher  than  royal  dignity.  Her  affliefion  would 
move  the  hardest  heart  to  sympathy.  But  she  wipes  her  tears,  and  com- 
menees  her  task. 

The  work  is  certainly  a  remarkable  illusti-ation  of  the  literary  cul- 
ture of  the  twelfth  century,  and  proves  that  the  women  of  the  highesi 
classes  were  carefully  trfuned  in  Uterary  discipline.  The  nai-rative  is 
generally  clear,  though  at  limes  ambilious  and  tui^d ;  ■  and  the  period 
embraced  by  the  work  is  of  the  highest  interest,  —  especially  the  latter 
pai-t,  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  It  has  sometfiing  of  the  spirit  ot 
hero-worship  and  self-worahip;  and  when  she  enlarges  on  her  own  ac- 
complishments, one  is  tempted  to  smile.  But,  remembering  that  she 
was  an  emperor's  daughter,  and  Burrounded  through  a  long  life  by  the 
adulations  of  a  luxurious  court,  —  that  she  was  beautiful  beyond  her  con- 
temporaries, and  that  amidst  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  limes  she 
kept  the  purity  of  her  character  untainted,  exhibited  a  lofly  example 
of  domestic  virtue,  and  cherished  with  undiminished  ardor  the  common 
aiFections  of  Mly  life,  which  grace  the  highest  station,  while  they  lend  a 
sanidity  to  the  lowliest,  —  we  may  admit  that  her  vanity  is  pardonable  and 
her  pedantry  not  witliout  excuse.* 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  of  these  ivriters,  Laonicos  Chalcocon- 
dylas,  who  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  c«ntury.  Very  few  incidenfs  of  his  life 
have  been  preserved,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  employed 
by  the  Emperor  John  Pal^ologus  VII.  as  ambassador  ta  Amurath  or 
Mui-ad  II.  in  14i6,  that  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  consequently  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Constantinople,  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  overthrow  of  Trebizond,  by  the 
Turks.  He  seems  to  liave  remained  in  Constantinople,  or  returned  after 
tlie  Sultan  had  introduced  some  degi-ee  of  order  in  the  alfiura  of  the  capital. 


ihow  tha  styla  into  which  she  rose,  when  she  almad  at  heing  par- 
tioularly  line.    It  is  fair  to  sny  that  the  whole  book  Is  by  no  means  in  tlila  vein. 

"Time,  rolling  on,  irresistibly  and  for  ever,  whirls  and  sweeps  away  all  axlatiag  things, 
and  ^ks  them  in  the  depths  of  oblivion,  —  where  lie  both  those  of  little  worth  and  those 
which  are  great  and  worthy  of  rememhraiice,~or,  as  tha  tragedy  hath  it,  brings  to  light 
Hie  hidden  things,  and  hides  those  that  are  ooiispieuous,  Bnt  the  word  of  history  is  the 
strongest  dike  agsinst  the  stream  of  time,  and  checks  its  mighty  current,  binding  up  and 
holding  together  what  Is  therein,  that  it  may  not  glide  down  into  the  depths  of  Letha; 
Knowing  this,  —  I,  Anna,  daughter  of  the  imperial  Alexis  and  Eirene,  ohlld  and  nursling 
of  the  pnrple,  ~  not  unskilled  in  letters,  bnt  accomplished  in  the  Greek  to  the  highest  per- 
feeOon,  —  not  unpractised  in  riietorio,  but  having  carefiiDy  read  the  treatises  of  AriBtotla 
and  tha  Dialogues  of  Plato,  —  and  having  strengthened  my  mtelleot  by  the  quaternion  of  the 
scieaoes,  —  (for  it  is  my  duty,  and  not  a  matter  of  self-gratification,  to  set  forth  those  qualifi- 
cations wtnoh  either  nature  or  the  study  of  the  sciences  has  ^ven  me,  or  God  has  bestowed 
on  me  from  above,  or  occasion  has  eontribuiad,)  —  I,  Anna,  desire,  in  this  my  composition, 
to  narrate  ths.deeds  of  my  father,  undeserving  to  ba  betrayed  to  forgetfiilness,  or  swept 
aivay  by  the  stream  of  time  into  the  ocean  of  oblivion." 
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anil  fonncd  one  of  tlie  small  circle  of  lileraiy  men  who  sljll  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  ancient  scholarsliip.  He.  wrote  fi  work,  in  ten  books,  ou  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Turks,  from  their  oiigin  down  fo  the  conquests  of  Mohammed 
II.,  and  tlie  best  judges  have  pronounced  it  eiaitientlj  ■worthy  of 
credit.  He  web  a  wise  and  sound  judge  of  affaii's ;  a  scholar  of  great  and 
vai'ious  leamirig ;  and  his  work  is  oae  of  the  best  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire.  His  style  is  aot  perfectly  simple,  hut 
affects  too  much  the  classical  phrtBcology  of  antiquity.  "We  feel  the  labor 
of  the  writer  a  little  too  much ;  but  it  is  perspicuous,  and  in  many  places 
exceedingly  interesting  Mid  animated.  He  introduces  here  and  there  cu- 
rious episodes'  upon  tlie  condition  and  character  of  the  Western  nations, 
sometimes  cowect,  and  always  worthy  of  attention,  as  coming  from  an 
Atheaian  writer  of  the  fiite«ntli  century.  Gei-many,  France,  and  England 
are  described  with  some  detaiL* 

In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  striking  part  of  this  very  inter- 
esting work  is  file  minut«,  graphic,  and  vivid  description,  in  the  eighth 
book,  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Constantinople.  It  is  more  affectiiig  than 
t!ie  stately  picture  Gibbon  has  given  of  that  great  event;  because  it  is 
written  with  the  sense  of  tiie  reality  which  so  tremendous  a  tragedy 
must  have  left  in  the  mind  of  a  contemporary,  and  that  profound' sym- 
pathy with  its  horrors  and  sufferings,  wMch  a  countryman,  a  patriot, 
and  a  victim  cannot  hut  feel,  whenever  he  calls  up  the  image  of  so  dire  a 
catastrophe ;  and  when  he  says,  at  the  conclusion,  "  Such  were  the  events 
that  befell  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium, — and  this  disaster  appears  to  me  to 
surpass  in  woe  aO  that  liave  ever  happened  ui  the  world,"  —  he  carries 
tlie  readei-  along  with  him,  and  we  close  the  book  with  the  feeling  of  pity 
and  terror  which  the  trt^c  downfall  of  a  nation  ought  always  fo  inspire. 

*  After  defcribing  the  geographical  poaiOon  and  poiitjcnl  omuigenieQls  of  tha  British 
lales,  lie  sfiys  :  "  The  king  eould  not  easily  lake  awaj  his  principality  from  Bny  of  the  great 
lords,  nor  would  they  anbmit  to  him,  couti'ary  to  ttieiv  own  usagos.  The  kingdom  has 
Buffered  many  calamiHes  from  civil  wars.  Sec  The  island  does  not  produce  wiue,  nor  many 
frnitB  (  but  it  bears  corn  and  barley  and  honey.  Tliey  have  Uie  most  beautiful  wool  in  the 
world,  so  that  they  weave  immense  quantities  of  cloth.  Thay  speak  a  language  tliat  ro- 
sembles  no  other;  neither  German,  nor  French,  nor  that  of  any  of  the  surrounding  tiatione. 
They  have  a  custom  throughout  the  island,  that,  whan  a  Tisitor  outers  the  house  of  a  friend, 
tha  wife  receives  him  with  a  Mas,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  house.  The 
oity  of  London  is  tlia  most  powerfni  and  prosperous  of  all  the  cities  in  these  islands,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  the  West;  and  in  the  martial  valor  of  Its  inhiJ>itants,  it  is  supeiior  to  all 
who  live  towards  the  setting  sun."  He  gives  many  other  particulars,  but  these  are  the 
most  ehnraotei'istio.  He  evidently  did  not  -nnderstima  the  Enghsh  language,  and  probably 
was  mistaiion  in  soma  of  tha  customs  of  the  coontry  ;  but  his  notices  of  the  industry  and 
martiai  virtues  of  the  English  people  show  that  he  had  well  observed  the  qualities  Hiat 
have  mode  them  the  foiemost  power  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 


§  1.  Eafect  of  the  Fall  of  ConBtanfiiiop!e  ou  Weatam  Europe.  §  2.  Efforts  to  combine  the 
Christian  Powers  against  tha  Tuvlfs.  ^  S.  Greek  Literatura  In  the  West  before  the  Fall 
of  Constantinople.  ^  4.  DifTualon  of  Oreek  Literatnra  after  the  Fall  of  Constantino- 
ple. 4  B.  Wars  of  the  Venetians  wiHi  the  Turks,  Battle  of  Lapauto.  Fjtpedition  of 
Morosini.  ^  8.  Efforts  of  the  Turks  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paaoa  of  Fossoro- 
vritz.  §  J.  Tnrkish  Organization  of  Greece.  Extortions  of  tlie  Pachas.  Taxes.  Ha- 
ratch.  Land  Tas.  Other  Burdens.  Condilion  of  the  Bayabs.  i  S.  The  ircuSofiofujia, 
or  Levy  of  Children  for  the  Janizarias.  Hiatoiy  of  the  Janizaries.  }  9.  Genaral  Con- 
dition of  Greece.  Oreak  Islands.  4  !"■  PresarvatJon  of  tha  Greek  Nationality  during 
tlie  Period  of  Turkish  Domination.  Annatolol,  Kllephtai.  Oharactar  of  the  Klephts. 
Klephtic  Ballads.    5  H-  Preparations  for  the  Eevolution.    RhSgas.   Coraijs. 

§  1.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  sent  a  shock  throughout  the  Christian 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  tlie  Cru- 
saders had  destroyed  the  most  precious  memorials  of  ancient  art  and 
wealth  in  the  city;  had  exhausted  its  resource^,  and  broken  down  its  mar- 
tiil  enei^ies ;  had  divided  the  Empire  into  fragments  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  pimces,  driving  out  the  notue  rulers  And  when,  sixty  years 
later,  they  were  (hemeelves  driven  back  fiom  a  conquest  they  had 
wiong'ully  held,  the  Empeior-  of  Con&tnntiitople  reaasumed  an  empire 
shirn  ot  its  ponpi  and  spl  nlor,  nut     iih  bj    Sqr"     ns  and  Turks,  but 
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more  fatally  still  by  Cliristians  of  another  bra,Dcli  of  one  common  fiiith  ; 
so  that,  when  the  final  struggle  came,  the  only  wonder  waa,  (iiat  a  cap- 
ital, over  which  conflagration  and  plunder  hail  so  often  swept,  resisted  so 
long  and  with  so  nmch  spirit  the  conquering  energies  of  a  people  in  the 
full  impulse  of  their  march  towards  extended  empire. 

§  2.  The  Pope  endeavored  in  vain  to  combine  the  nations  of  Europe 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk ;  war  was  actually  declared  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  in  145i;  but  that  was  all.  Pius  IT.  convened  a  Congress  at 
Mantua,  in  1459  ;  and  the  princes  of  Europe  agreed  to  ftimiah  laige 
means  for  the  crusade,  which  the  Pope  was  to  lead  in  person ;  but  when 
the  head  of  the  Church  arrived  at  Ancona  to  embark,  he  found  every 
promise  and  engagement  had  been  violated,  and  noae  were  there  except  a 
rabble  rout  of  vagabonds,  clamoring  for  service  smd  for  pay.  Tlie  danger 
proved  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  Mohammed  II.  met  with  a  gallant 
resistance  fixim  tlie  Hungarians,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Knights  of  St, 
John  from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  In  the  mountains  of  Epeirus,  the  heroic 
chieflain  whose  exploits  are  sung  by  his  contemporaries  under  the  name 
of  Scanderbeg  kept  him  at  bay  for  twenty  years.  The  successors  of  Mo- 
hammed were  inferior  to  him  in  martial  vigor,  and  thus  the  tide  of  Ottoman 
conquests  was,  at  least  temporarily,  stayed,  and  the  alarms  of. Europe 
somewhat  quieted. 

.§  3.  Froia  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  especially 
after  the  alienation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  iniluence  of 
Greek  literature  had  been  decaying,  until  nearly  all  knowledge  of  it  had 
died  out  in  the  .West.  Only  here  and  there  a  name  is  retained,  among 
the  few  who  kept  alive  a  love  of  letters  in  Europe,  as  having  some  tinc- 
ture of  Grewan  learning.  In  the  East,  libraries  of  manuscripts  had  been 
formed,  by  the  labors  of  centuries,  not  only  connected  witJi  the  schools  of 
pabhe  instruction,  but  iu  the  monasteries.  The  ancient  classics  had  been 
multiplied,  in  parchment  copies,  carefully  and  handsomely  transcribed,  by 
the  inmaltes  of  these  establishments ;  hut  doubtless  many  of  these  perished 
in  the  successive  plunderings  of  the  ct^ital,  and  the  final  loss  of  many 
of  the  most  precbus  treasures  of  ancient  genius  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
barbarous  conduct- of  the  Crusaders,  whose  very  name  Anna.Comnena 
thought  it  an  insult  to  the  Greek  language  to  record,  and  to  the  Ottomans, 
whose  agency  was  scarcely  more  destruQtive.  But  before  these  pil- 
lagit^  enterprises  took  place,  now  and  then  an  individual  found  his  way 
from  the  schools  of  Constantinople,  with  a  supply  of  Grecian  literature, 
and,  establishing  himself  in  the  West,  communicated  his  treasures  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  pupils  and  friends.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
tlie  Pope  sent  to  England  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  horn  at  Tarsus,  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Caalerbury,  and,  having  carried  with  him  a 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  introduced  some  knowledge  of  Greeli  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  '  The  Venemble  Bede  and  Alcuin  are  bright  names 
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among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learning;  and  Erigena,  and  oOicr  Irish 
ecclesiaStica,  even  knaw  something  of  the  philoaopliy  of  Plata  and  Aris- 
totle. In  1240,  John  Basing,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albsma,  hrouglit  a  num- 
ber of  Greek  books  from  Athens  ;  and  Eoger  Bacon  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language. 

■  But  these  stndies  were  more  assiduously  cultivated  in  Italy,  as  might 
-have  been  expected,  than  in  any  other  country' out  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pai'ticularly,  from  the  eleventh  century,  many 
iadividuals  are  known  m  literary  history  for  their  knowledge  of  Greek, — 
not  very  extensive,  to  be  sure,  hut  still  worth  something.  Among  these, 
for  instance,  Pap'ias  is  classified,  on  the  strength  of  a  quotation  of  five  lines 
from  Hesiod.  But  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy  properly  dates 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  centiiry.  Italy 
was  visit«d  by  many  ecclesiastical  Greeks,  who  adhered  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  m  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Churches ;  and  there  ai-e  to  this  day, 
both  in  Ajicona  and  Rome,  Greek  churches,  with  a  Greek  liturgy,  -ac- 
knowledging the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope.  Several  learned  Ca!a-- 
brians,  about  this  time,  after  having  long  resided  in  Greece,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  among  the  scholai-s  and 
poets  of  Itdy.  Barlaam,  sent  as  ambassador  by  the  Emperor  to  Italy, 
endeavored  to  teach  Petrarch  Greek ;  but  whetlier  he  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  his  fantastic  passion  for  Laura,  and  by  the  composition  of  his 
amoTOus  sonnets,  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  confession,  that  the  tuneful  poet 
never  got  far  enough  to  read  Homer  in  the  ori^nal,  —  which  he  pathetical- 
ly laments.  Boccaccio  had  better  success  with  Leontios  Pilatos,  lor  whom 
he  procured  the  appointment  of  public  teacher  at  Florence,  although  hede- 
scribes  him  as  long-haired,  hirsute-bearded,  and  very  dirly.  About  tiie . 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  a  man  of  high  rank, 
and  distinguished  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  was  induced 
to  emigrate  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  sever- 
,  al  of  the  principal  cities.  Among  his  scholars  were  the  most  eminent  Ital- 
ian men  of  letters.  In  1423,  two  hundred  and  tliirty-eiglit  manuscripts, 
including  Plato,  Diodorus,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  and  others,  were  brought 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  by  a  Sicilian  named  Aurispa.  Filelfo,  a  scholar  well 
known  in  literary  history  in  the  same  s^,  not  only  brought  home-  from 
Greece, a  lai^  number  of  manuscripts,  hut  became  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Florence,  exciting,  as  he  himself  says,  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  city.  "All  love  me,"  continues  the  self-complacent 
Professor,  "  all  honor  me,  and  exalt  me  to  the  skies  with  their  praises. 
When  I  walk  through  the  city,  not  only  the  first  citizens,  hut  the  nobJest 
ladies;  yield  me  the  pass,  to  show  in  what  high  honor  they  hold  me.  I 
have  daily  more  than  four  hundred  hearers ;  and  these  for  the  most  part 
distuiguished  persons,  and  of  senatorial  rank." 

As  tlie  dangers  that  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Empire 
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drew  nearer,  emigration  to  Italy  became  more  frequent.  Theodore  Gaza, 
well  known  in  Greek  philosophy,  fled  from  Thessalonica  in  1430,  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Besaarion  of  Trebizond  was  made  a 
cardinal  in  li39,  and  twice  came  neaa-  being  elected  Pope  ;  and  having 
been  employed  in  many  high  funelions,  receiyed  from  the  Pope,  who 
affected  to  consider  himself  sole  head  of  lite  Church,  the  titular  dignity  of 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, and  wherever  he  lived,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  all  those  who 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  In  1468,  he  presented  his  magnifi- 
cent library  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  famous  Aldine  editions  of 
the  classics  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  manuscripts  it  contained.  Here 
too,  the  manuscript  of  Panaretua  was  found  by  Professor  Fallmereyer, 
George  of  Trebizond  taught  Greek  at  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  Rome.  Johan- 
nes ArgyropouloB,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  arrived  in  Italy  in  1434,  and 
was  called  by  die  Medici  to  Florence  in  1456.  He  went  to  Paris  to  so 
licit  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France  in  purchasing  his  fiimily,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  taught  Greek  fifteen  years  at 
Florence,  and  aflenrards  for  some  time  at  Eome.  Here  the  celebrated 
Beuchlin  being  present  at  one  of  his  lectures  on  Thucydides,  the  old  Pro- 
fessor invited  the  young  German  to  interpret  a  passage  of  the  historian. 
He  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  fiicility  with  which  Eeucblin  accom- 
plished the  task,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Exiled  Greece  has  crossed  the 
Alps."  Gemistos  Plelhon,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  at  the  impetia!  court, 
of  great  leammg  and  probity  of  character,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  went 
to  Florence  as  a  deputy  of  the  Greek  ChuixA,  in  14S8,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  and  during  his  residence  there  opened 
a  school  for  the  explanation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  which  he  was 
an  ardent  and  eloquent  advocate.  Cosmo  embraced  his  views,  and  Platonism 
became  the  rage  of  the  Hterary  people  of  that  capital  The  Platonic  Acad- 
emy, which  afterwards  produced  many  eminent  scholais,  owes  its  origin 
to  Plethon.  He  afierwarda  returned  to  Greece,  and  died  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, at  the  age,  it  is  supposed,  of  about  one  hundred  years.  These  few 
names  will  serve  to  show  that  the  literary  tendencies  of  Italy  were 
favorable  to  progress;  and  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  the  interchange  of  visits  among  the 
literary  men  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  introduction  of  numerous  manu- 
scripts fix>m  Greece  and  Constantinople  into  the  chief  Italian  cities,  had 
made  a  great  and  almost  providential  preparation  for  those  Greek  scholars 
who,  having  witnessed  die  downfall  of  the  capital  of  their  nation  and  die 
seat  of  their  religion,  and  the  subjection  of  their  nation' to  the  despotism  of 
the  Turks,  fled  westward,  and  carried  with  them  the  hght  of  the  East, 

g  4.  Of  course  the  number  of  Greek  refugees  was  very  considerable, 
after  the  fell  of  Constantinople,  Constantine  Lascaris,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  imperial  families,  became  instructor  of  the  princess  Hippolyta,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  bf  Milan.  Afterwai-ds  he  taught  in  several 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  finally  died  at  Messina,  having  hequeathed  Ms  li- 
brary to  that  city.  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Spain,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the  EscoriaL  Another  Laacaris,  a  relative 
of  Cowstantine,  was  employed  by  I-orenzo  de'  Medici  in  collecting  books  in 
the  East,  and  was  afterwards  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  Charles  VIIL 
and  Louis  XS.  in  France.  ■  When  Leo  X.  was  raised  to  tlie  Papal  throne 
he  placed  Lascaiia  at  the  head  of  a  college  he  had  founded  in  Eome  for 
the  education  of  Greeks.  The  Pope,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Francis  I., 
describes  Lascaris  as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  illustrious  birth,  his  Iif«r- 
ary  acquirements,  his  experience  in  affairs,  the  purity  of  his  moi-als,  and 
gentleness  of  his  manners.  He  died  at  Eome  at  the  age  of  ninety.  De- 
metrius Chaloocondylas,  an  Atlienian,  and  perhaps  a  rektive  of  the  histo^ 
nan,  taught  Greek  at  Peru^a  and  Florence ;  afterwards  he  i-emoved  to 
Milan.  Other  distinguished  names  are  Michael  Aposfolius,  Callistoa,  and 
Masuros,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Padua,  where  he  knew  Erasmus,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  wonderfully  learned  in  the  Latitt  tongue ;  thence  he  went 
to  Venice,  and  became  an  assistant  of  the  elder  Aldus  in  the  publication  of 
his  beautiful  editions.  Moschos,  a  Lacedemonian,  son  of  an  old  teacher, 
who  continued  at  Sparta  after  ilie  catastrophe  of  1453,  was  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Perrara  and  Mantua,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  story  of  Helen. 
In  the  same  century  the  Greek  language  was  taught  m  Paris  by  Hermo- 
nymos  of  Sparta,  and  other  scholars  of  the  same  nation.  In  1474,  Con- 
tablacoa  opened  a  school  in  Basle.  The  scholars  of  Germany,  hearing  of 
the  literaiy  excitement  produced  by  these  Greeks,  hastened  over  into  Italy, 
became  their  pupils,  andpurchased  many  books,  with  which  they  enriched 
tlie  hbrariea  of  liieir  native  land.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Eeuch- 
lin,  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest,  restorer  of  learning  in  Germany ; 
but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  known  from  its  connection  with  the  controversy 
that  once  raged  ou  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks.  Thus,  a  second  time 
in  the  history  of  dvilization,  the  ai-ta  and  letters  that  embellish  life 
wei-e  scattered  by  the  Greeks  over  the  world,  after  a  tremendous  na- 
tional catastrophe. 

§  5.  At  the  time  when  Mohammed  IL  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Venetians  Were  still  in  possession  of  some  places  m  the  Peninsula.  They 
held,  in  fact,  Pylos,  Corone,  Methone,  Nauplia,  and  Argos ;  besides  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Haupactos,  Euboea,  and  Crete.  The  Venetians  and 
Turks  soon  engaged  in  a  desperate  stru^le,  which  found  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  annistice  of  1478,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  yeai-s,  into  the 
reign  of  Mohammed's  son  and  successor,  B^azet.  The  condition  of  the 
Greeks  during  these  desti-uctive  wars  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Many  places  in  Greece  changed  masters  frequently  during  these  years. 
Sometimes  the  Greeks  took  part  with  the  Christians  in  the  straggle, 
and  when  the  Cliristians   were  conquered,  they  suffered  the  most  bar- 
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bai-ou^  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Turis ;  and  if  they  remaiaed  neu- 
tral, the  heaviest  calamities  of  the  war  fell  upon  tliem.  By  degrees  the 
Turks  got  posseasioa  of  Greece,  and  the,  islands,  except  those  along  the 
■westera  coast,  which  now  constitute,  the  Ionian  Republic.  Eubcea  waa 
concjuered  in  1470 ;  Rhodes  iu  1522,  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  L  In  1570 
Selun  IL  took  Cyprus.  The  celebrated  battle  of  I-epanto,  or  Naupactus, 
was  fouglit  by  the  confeilei-ated  fleets  of  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  Venefian  repubhc,  amounting  to  two  hundred  ships,  and  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  of  three  himdred.  "  For  many  hours,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  di- 
verse and  doubtful  was  the  whole  foce  of  the  battle ;  as  fortune  offered 
unto  every  man  his  enemy,  so  he  fought ;  according  as  every  man's  dispo- 
sition put  him  into  courage  or  fear,  or  as  he  met  wifli  more  or  fewer  ene- 
mies, so  was  there  here  and  there  sometimes  victory  mid  somelimea  loss. 
The  chance  of  wai-,  iu  one  place,  Itlieth  up  the  vanquished,  and  in  another 
overthroweth  ilie  victorious ;  all  was  ftill  of  ten-or,  eiTor,  sorrow,  and  con- 
fusion." After  Ave  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  Turks  gave  way,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  allies  was  complete.  One  hundred  and  thirty  galleys 
were  taken,  whOe  the  rest  of  the  hostile  ships  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks, 
sunk  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  fire.  Thirty-five  hundred  were  taken 
prisonei-s,  and  twenfy-flve  thousand  fell  in  the  battle.  Had  the  Christian 
powers  followed  up  this  great  victory,  they  might  probably  have  driven 
the  Turks  back  into  Asia;  but  they  neglected  to  pursue  their  advantage, 
and  m  the  following  year  the  Sultan  Selym  was  able  to  put  to  sea  a^n 
witti  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  The  allies  abandoned  all  further  ef- 
forts, and  Venice  made  peace,  surrendering  to  the  Sultan  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  and  several  forti-esses  in  Epeirus.  A  contemporary  remarked, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  merely  cutting  off  the  Sul- 
tan's beai-d,  which  a  few  days  would  restore,  while  the  surrender  of 
Cyprus  waa  the  ainpulation  of  an  arm  from  Venice,  wliich  lime  could 
neither  remedy  nor  reproduce. 

Greece  waa  now  incorporated,  without  further  struggle,  into  tlie  Turkish 
empire,  aad  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Turkish  governors.  In  1670,  the 
Tm-ks  conquered  from  the  Veuetians,  after  a  war  of  'nearly  thirty  years' 
dui-alion,  the  important  island  of  Crete,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
■thousand  men,  and  one  hundi-ed  million  golden  crowns  ;  hut  in  the  reign  of 
the  same  Sultan,  Mohammed  IV.,  in  the  year  1684,  the  Turks  having 
experienced  a  great  defeat  at  Vienna,  the  Venetians  joined  the  Christian 
league,  and  Morosini,  having  the  command  of  a  powerful  fleet,  attacked 
and  reduced  Santa  Maura  and  Prevesa,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
meaced  his  operations  against  the  Turks  in  the  Morea.  The  most  impor- 
tant posts,  JPylos,  Methone,  and  at  last  Nauplia,  one  after  the  other,  capitu- 
lated. .  During  these  movements,  the  Greeks  generally  flew  to  ai-ms,  eager 
to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  the  course  of  two  yeai-s  ifoi-osini 
reconquered  tlie  whole  Peloponnesus,  witli  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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iu  1687,  following  up  his  successes,  s^ed  into  the  harbor  of  Peirseus  on 
the  21st  of  September,  and  immediately,  landing  without  opposition,  marched 
to  Atliens,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  The  Turks  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  Acropolis,  and  refused  to  surrender.  Batteries  were  i-aised 
on  the  neighboring  heights  of  the  Museion  and  the  Pnyx,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Acropolis  commenced  on  the  26th.  Unfortunately,  the  Turks 
had  stored  their  ammunition  in  the  Parthenon,  and  a  bomb  falling  into 
the  magaziDe,  threw  down  all  the  central  portion  of  that  wonderful  work, 
whidi  had,  up  to  that  time,  remained  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures,  which  adorned  the  tympana,  the  metopes, 
and  the  frieze  of  the  cella.  The  firing  continued  for  several  days  longer, 
but  at  lasl,  all  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  having  been  consumed 
by  a  gresrt  conflagration,  the  garrison  held  out  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Turks, 
with  theii-  wives  and  children,  were  allowed  five  days  to  prepai'e  for  their 
departure.  Three  thousand  left  (he  place;  but  it  is  said  by  Sir  Paul 
Eycault,  that  three  hundred  Turks,  rather  than  leave  Afbens,  chose  to 
abjure  the  JVfoslem  fsuth,  and  were  baptized  into  the  Catholic  Churcb. 
The  Venetians  retauied  possession  of  Athens  only  a  few  months,  the  ad- 
miral needing  his  troops  elsewhere,  and  these  brilliant  successes  had  no 
pei-manent  result.  Venetians  and  Turks  were  alike  wearied  with  tlie. 
war,  and  in  1699  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  left  only  the  Peloponnesus  in 
the  possession  of  the  republic.  The  conquest  of  the  Morea  is  the  last 
friumjjh  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Morosini, 
who  received  the  designatiou  of  the  Peloponnesian. 

S  6.  The  Turks  made  gigantic  preparations  to  avenge  their  losses  and 
recover  the  conquered  country.  In  1715  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Achmet  III. 
burst  inlo  the  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
suppoited  by  a  fieet  of  one  hundred  saU,  and,  notwithstsmding  the  efforts 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  assist  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  Delfino,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand, was  compelled  to  abandon  the  Moi-ea.  The  Turks,  advancing 
upon  Corinth,  butchered  on  the  spot  one  half  of  the  capitulating  garrison, 
reserving  the  remahider  to  be  executed  under  the  walls  of  Mauplia,  withia 
sight  of  the  Venetians.  Argos  waa  recovered  Without  striking  a  blow; 
NaupUa  waa  beti-ayed,  and  the  city  and  fortress  entered  at  midnight,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  In  1718,  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  sui^ 
rendered  the  whole  of  Greece  agsun  to  Turkey ;  and  so  she  remained 
enslaved,  with  only  a  few  partial  movements  towards  emancipation,  until 
the  revolution  which  commenced  in  1821. 

§  7.  Iu  organizing  his  newly  conquered  territories,  Mohammed  II.  di- 
vided them  into  military  departments,  called  Pachalics,  and  these  again 
were  subdivided  into  Moussemlics,  Agalics,  and  Vaivodaiics;  and  these 
were  subjecl«d  to  a  supreme  magistrate  entitled  Kumeli  Valesi,  or  Grand 
Judge  of  Roumelia,     Tlie  Pachas  were,  like  the  satraps  of  the  old  Persian 
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empire,  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  often  engaged  in  mutual 
hostilities,  for  purposes  of  conquest  or  plunder.  The  niratber  of  paclialics 
in  Greece  differed  at  different  tjmee ;  and  m  some  parts  of  the  country, 
on  account  of  its  mountjunous  character  and  the  spirit  of  the  inhahitante, 
it  was  never  possible  to  estahlish  the  Turkish  system  thorougldy.  Some 
towns  and  smaller  distiicts  were  governed  by  Beys,  Agas,  and  Vmvodes. 
About  1812  there  were  five  pachalics,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  Jo- 
annina,  or  Albania,  under  the  goyemment  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Pacha, 
including  Epeirus,  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Phocis,  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  western  portions  of  Macedonia  and  Bceofia,  and  uniting  into  oae 
the  territories  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  constituted  live  or  six  pacha^ 
lies.  Attica  and  Lebadeia  were  each  under  the  command  of  a  Vaivode. 
Zagora  was  under  the  administration  of  a  Greek  Primate ;  the  North  of 
Macedonia  was  broken  up  into  numei-ous  agaiics ;  the  Morea,  with  the 
exception  of  Mane,  was  under  the  Pacha  of  Tripolizza,  with  eight  or  nine 
Beys,  and  other  inferior  cliiefs  subordinate  to  him.  The  principal  islands, 
and  some  of  the  coast  districts,  were  under  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  visited 
them  annually  to  collect  the  tribute ;  the  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Divan,  or  belonged  to  some  ,of  the  pachalics.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  at  once  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tenants  of  the  crown, 
wi^  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  old  families  in  the  Morea,  who 
were  suffered  to  retain  their  properties  on  the  payment  of  large  trib- 
utes. The  whole  system  of  administration,  if  that  could  he  called  a 
system,  whose  only  principles  were  rapa^aty,  corruption,  and  venality, 
was  one  which  tended  inevitably  to  the  extinction  of  every  manly  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Pachas  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  other  provinces  in  the  empire,  purchased  tiieir  appointments  by  the 
payment  of  lai^  sums  into  the  imperial  treasury ;  the  Porte  usually 
bestowing  the  office  on  the  highest  bidders.  They  accordingly  indemni- 
fied tiiemselves  by  extortions  practised  upon  their  unhappy  subjects.  Be- 
sides this,  they  must  contribute  a  large  amount  annually  to  the  revenues 
of  the  empire.  Says  lyArvieux,  a  French  writer,  "  The  viceroys,  local 
governors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  farmers  of  rev- 
enues, and  are  obliged  to  remit  the  sums  agreed  upon  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
under  pain  of  sending  their  own  heads  to  the  imperial  treasury.  No  ex- 
cuse is  received ;  the  money  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if  there  is  none  ; 
and  as  their  life  and  fortune  depend  on  their  punctuality  in  paying,  they 
resort  to  every  means  of  accomplishing  the  end."  In  then-  provinces,  the 
power  of  the  Pachas  was  absolute,  and  their  state  was  maintained  witli 
Oriental  pomp.  They  usually  acquired  enormous  wealth,  bymeans  of  the 
variety  of  taxes  and  extortions  they  could  with  impunity  enforce.  Ali 
Pacha's  dominion  extended  over  four  hundred  villages,  and  his  annual 
income  was  about  one  million  dollars.  The  Beys  and  Agaa  exercised 
a  similar  authority.    The  only  restraint  upon  these  powerful  chieftains 
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was  tlie  probability  of  the  bowstring,  whenever  they  fell  under  the  dia- 
pleasui-e  of  the  Porte,  or  it  became  desirable  to  i-ecmit  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury by  conflacatiog  the  ill-^tten  wealth  of  an  overgrown  Pacha.  The 
Christian  population  ,of  the  conquered  territories  were  obliged  to  pay  a  life- 
tax,  called  the  haratch,  whidi  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  composition  or 
compromise  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  heads  on  their  shoulders. 
In  some  places  this  tax  was  paid  for  children  Irom  llie  moment  of  birth ;  in 
others,  fi-om  a  certain  age,  five,  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years ;  the  amount, 
loo,  varied.  According  fo  Colonel  Leake,  the  tax  for  a  whole  family  usu- 
ally amounted  to  about  £  2 ;  but  any  individual  subject  to  this  impost  was 
liable  to  frequent  and  insolent  examination  in  the  street,  and  on  foiling  to 
pi-oduce  his  legal  receipt  was  forced  to  pay  it  to  the  next  official  authority, 
whether  he  had  paid  it  before  or  not  The  land-fax  amounted,  at  different 
times  and  places,  to  one  twentieth,  one  twelfth,  one  tenth,  or  one  seventh  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil ;  at  the  entrance  of  every  town,  duties  were  paid 
on  cattle,  provisions,  wine,  iBre-wood,  Vai-ious  costly  restrictions  on  com- 
merce ;  composition  for  exemption  from  labor  on  the  public  works ;  arbi- 
trary requisitions  for  the  service  of  the  Sultan ;  one  tentli  of  the  value  in 
.  dispute  in  legal  proceedings ;  ctoanias,  or  moneys  exacted  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  district  where  a  crime  had  been  committed,  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  have  prevented  it ;  requisitions  to  supply  a  certain  proportion 
of  wheat  at  a  nominal  price,  to 'be  stored  up  at  Constantinople,  or  sold  at 
an  enormous  profit, — are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  forms  under 
which  extortions  were  practised  by  the  Turkish  governors.  Says  Sir  James 
Emei-son  Tennent, "  So  undefined  was  the  system  of  extorijon,  and  so  uncon- 
trolled the  power  of  those  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted,  that  the 
evil  spread  over  the  whole  system  of  administration,  and  insinuated  itself 
into  every  relation  and  ordinance  of  society,  till  there  were  few  actions  or 
occupations  of  tiie  Greeks  that  were  not  burdened  with  tiie  scrutiny  and 
interference  of  his  masters,  and  none  that  did  not  sufler,  in  a  greater  or 
lesi  degrep,  from  their  heartless  rapine"*  The  rajnhs  oi  common 
l-ibormg  dassee,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  subjectetl  to  eveiy 
species  of  oppression  with  no  pioapect  oi  po'seibihtv  of  improving  their 
condition,  but  condemned  to  hopeless  slavery  md  degiailation 

§  8  Theie  nas  a  most  cruel  contribution  of  male  children,  who  were 
torn  from  their  parents,  subjected  ta  the  ntes  of  the  Moliammedan  faith, 
and  emplojed  m  vanous  offices,  meni'il  or  othei  iccoiding  to  theh- 
ability,  01  placed  m  the  corpi  of  the  J^nlz^nes  This  tembie  Preto- 
uan  Guard  of  the  Sultans  was  Lieited  byOiian,  the  seiond  Sultan  of 

*  In  tlie  almost  enflless  list  of  patty  oooasions  on  which  tlia  most  vexatious  eictortions 
werBpraotisa(l,BOmaarenJmosttooi'idicTilons  to  be  mentioned;  fot  euaniple,  oneaonroeof 
revenna  was  0(i11ed  tootk-iiioae^,  to  remnnerata  the  Paoiia  and  his  suite  for  the  fatigno  of 
eating  the  food  prepared  and  furnished  them  by  the  Greeks,  during  thair  journeys  foe  tha 
collection  of  taxes. 
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the  Ottoman  dynasty,  iu  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  consisted  at  first  of 
young  Christians,  taken  captive  in  war  and  trained  up  in  the  Moham- 
medan Mth,  and  discipline  of  arms.  Wlien  organized,  the  troop  was 
blessed  by  an  aged  dervish.  "  The  soldiery  which  you  have  just  created," 
said  he  to  the  sovereign,  "  shall  be  Jani-Tscheri,  —  New  Troop ;  it  shall 
be  victorious  in  every  combat;  ita  face  shall  be  white,  its  arm  formidable, 
its  sabre  sharp-edged,  and  its  arrow  piercing."  It  became,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  formidable  power,  not  only  to  the  Sultan's  enemies,  but  to  the 
Sultan  himself.  Revolutions  were  made,  at  the  beck  of  this  band ;  Sul- 
tans wei-e  enthroned  and  Sultans  were  deix>sed,  according  to  their  licen- 
tious will.  It  was  one  of  those  instruments  of  despotism  which  most 
emphatically  turn  to  plague  their  inventors.  The  supply  of  boys  to  re- 
cruit this  body,  in  Greece,  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  annually,  and 
was  afterwards  increased.  The  imposition  was  called  the  TraiSojjdfoifia, 
or  ehild-tnhute,  —  the  form  the  impost  assumed  after  tlie  captives  taken 
in  war  ceased  to  be  sufBcieut.  It  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  and  the  whole  number  of  those  flirnished  by  Greece 
alone  amounted,  according  to  tlie  estimate  of  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
Univei-sity  of  Athens,  to  little  less  than  five  hundriid  thoussmd."  After- 
wards, the  recruits  were  taken  from  the  children  of  the  Janizaries.  This 
milifary  organization  existed  until  1826,  when  Sultan  Malimoud,  finding 
their  power  and  turbulence  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  projected  reforms, 
resolved  on  disbanding  them,  and  putting  his  armies  on  the  footing  of 
the  Europeans.  Thu^y  thousand  rose  in  rebellion ;  but  the  Sultan, 
having  consulted  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Moslem  law,  and  received 
their  solemn  sanction  to  the  measure,  unrolled  the  standard  of  the  Prophet, 
and  rallied  all  true  Moslems  to  the  support  of  the  throne.  Pifty  thousand 
men  mavched  against  them,  surrounded  the  bajTacks  in  the  Hipj;)odrome, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  slaughtered  those  who  attempted  to  escape.  So  per- 
ished, by  flame  and  sword,  a  body  of  men  descended  fi-om  Christian 
captives,  or  children  torn  by  violence  from  Christian  families,  foreed  to 
apostatize  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  for  cent«riei  the  instru- 
ment and  the  teiTor  of  tyrants. 

§  9.  We  have  a  few  notices  of  the  condition  of  Greece  in  these  timps, 
Gerhel,  in  a  work  published  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
speaking  of  Athens,  exclaims :  "  0  tragic  change  of  human  power !  a  city 
once  sim-ounded  by  walls,  filled  with  edifices,  powerftil  in  arms  and  wealth 
and  men,  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  once  free  and  living  under 
its  oivn  laws,  now  subjected  by  the  yoke  of  slavery,  to  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  masters.  Go  to  Athens  and  behold,  in  place  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent works,  a  mnss  of  deplorable  ruins."  And  Pinet,  a  French  writer, 
at  the  close  of  his  description,  exclaims :  "  And  cow,  O  Leavens,  there 

*  Professor  PapsurhsgopouloB,  'lorofji'ii  t^?  'E^XiiSoi- 
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remains  only  a  little  cadtle,  and  a,  miserable  village,  unprotccfccd  from 
foxea  and  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts."  Another  writer,  a  little  later, 
says ;  "  Greece  oiice  was,  Athens  once  was ;  now  there  is  neither  Athena 
in  Greece,  nor  Greece  in  Greece  itself."  And  Ortelius,  the  geographer, 
says ;  "  Now  only  a  few  miserable  huts  remain ;  die  place  at  the  pi'esent 
,  day  is  called  Settne."  In  1584,  a  work  was  published  by  Martin  Ki-aus,  a 
Grerman  professor,  under  the  title  of  Turco-Griecia,  contMning  lettera  in 
answer  to  inquiries  addressed  by  him  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  other  distinguished  Greeks,  on  the  condition  of  Hellas.  They  all  tell 
tlie  same  story  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  but  describe  the  Greeks  as  still 
possessing  natnml  brightness  of  intellect.  Says  Zygomala,  the  protho- 
notary  of  the  Patriarch,  "  They  are  very  quick  to  receive  instruction 
whenever  they  Iiave  the  chance  of  being  taught  by  a  professor  of  letters  "  ; 
but  the  same  writer  states  that  at  tliis  time  only  one  school  existed, 
and  that  was  at  Nauplia,  in  which  ancient  Greek  was  taught 

The  Greek  islands,  being  visilfld  by  the  Turks  only  periodically,  for- 
the  collection  of  tribute,  were  mnch  less  wi-etched  than  the  mainland,  and 
much  less  exposed  to  the  vices  of  the  Turkish  system,  whether  of  plunder- 
ing in  general,  or  of  the  administration  of  justice.-  To  sum  np  aD,  says 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  "  The  enei^iea  of  the  nation  were  either 
cramped  in  theu"  infancy,  or  crushed  in  their  mature  development ;  the 
cowse  of  justice  was  diverted  ft-om  its  genial  channels,  or  fouled  by  ve- 
nality and  religious  favoritism ;  the  fi-uits  of  domestic  toil  were  arrested 
hy  local  despots  and  delegated  tyrants,  or  sacked  by  the  unresisted  spoiler 
and  the  wandering  bandit." 

.  §  10.  There  were,  however,  several  causes  winch  tended  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  nationality  during  this  period.  In  the  fli-st  place,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  combine  with  their  oppressors  and  form 
one  people,  because  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  tendencies  of  the 
two  raees  were  mutually  repulsive  at  every  point  of  contacts  A  second 
cause  was  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  mental  capacity,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Turks  to  intrust  the  direction  of  affdra  to 
native  leaders,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A  third  cause  was 
their  inextinguishable  devotion  to  the  Christian  Church,  which  they 
regarded,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Byzantine  times,  aa  their  ai'k  of 
safety.  And  finally,  the  preservation  of  the  national  spirit  is  due  in 
a  great  meaaui-e  to  the  fact,  tiiat  there  were  parts  of  Greece  which  the 
Turks  were  never  able  to  subdue.  Tlie  Manotes  of  tlie  Peloponnesus  long 
mfuntained  their  independence,  and  always  asserted  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  a  native  ruler.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
regions  in  the  North  —  Olympus,  Pelion,  Pindua,  and  Agrapba  — '■  steadily 
refused  submission  to  the  Turks,  and  were  permitted,  on  the  payment  of 
an  inconsiderable  tribute,  to  ref^n  their  arras,  and  to  assume  tlie  mililaiy 
protection  of  their  native  districts.    These  were  called  Annatohi,  or  bearers 
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of  arms,  and  their  districts  ATmatoUcs,  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  there  were  seventeen.  Each  of  these  districts  or  eoimlies 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  chieftain,  called  Capitanos,  or  Headman, 
whose  office  was  hereditary,  descending  with  his  sword  to  his  oldest  son. 
The  members  of  his  military  corps  were  called  Pallecaiia,  —  a  term 
from  an  ancient  Greek  word  signifying  youth,  hut  used  in  the  Mod- 
em Greek  for  Brames,  and  quite  as  famous  in  poetry  as  the  term  Hero 
in  the  Iliad.  But  besides  the  Armatoles,  there  were  many  impatient 
and  daring  spirits,  who,  refusing  to  make  any  terms  with  their  con- 
qnei-oi-s,  betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  lawless  rapine  among  the  inac- 
cessible fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  These,  too,  were  organized,  like  the 
Armatoles,  into  bands  commanded  by  Capilanoi,  and  bore  the  honorable 
name  of  HXi^m  —  the  ancient  KXt'irroi  —  or  Bobbers.  The  same  general 
cliaracteristics  prevailed  in  both.  Their  valor,  their  endurance  of  fatigue, 
their  well-strung  frames,  and  wonderful  activity,  were  tlie  themes  of  native 
bards,  whose  songs  almost  reproduce  the  pictures  of  ancient  Homeric 
times.  The  Klephfs  mmntained  themselves  in  a  wild  independence, 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  rushing  down  upon  the  Turkish  villages  and 
camps,  plundering  kilhng,  or  taking  captive,  and  climbing  back  into  their 
lAmeria,  —  tlieir  rocky  eyries,  —  before  the  Turks  could  taDy  in  pursuit. 
The  life  of  the  Elephts  placed  tliem  beyond  the  reach  of  lettered  culture.' 
They  had  no  more  time  or  tast*  for  reading  and  writing  thjui  the  warriors 
of  the  Iliad,  under  the  walls  of  Troy;  but^  like  them,  they  delighted  in 
feats  of  strength  and  hardihood,  and  listened  with  ecstasy  to  the  ballads 
which  perpetaated,  in  unwritten  minstrelsy,  the  glory  of  their  fethers' 
achievements.  Achilles  sin^ng  ia  his  tent  the  lays  of  heroes,  is  the  clas- 
sical prototype  of  the  poet  Elepht  of  Agrapha ;  and  swifl-footed  Achilles 
himself  could  scarcely  have  ovennatched  him  in  speed  of  running  or 
lightness  of  leap.  Uico-Tsara  sprang  over  seven  horses  abreast^  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a  full-armed  Klepht  to  outrun  the  swiftest 
racer.  The  Capitanos  Zacharias,  whose  exploits  in  speed  of  foot  are 
commemorated  in  more  than  one  lOephtic  ballad,  used,  when  domg  bis 
best  at  running,  to  strike  his  eara  with  his  heels.  In  other  more  martial 
qualities,  he  and  his  baiid  were  equally  conspicuous.  One  of  the  ballads 
says: —  ,    . 

"  Three  days  he  keeps  the  battle  up,  three  days  and  nights  hicessant, 
And  enow  they  ate,  and  snow  they  di'aiJ:,  and  flash  on  flash  retorted." 

And  again :  — 

"  Tliree  days  he  keeps  the  batUe  up,  three  days  and  nights  nncensing, 
Mor  bi'ead  ate  he,  nor  water  drank,  uor  sleap  came  o'er  his  eyelids." 

Such  men  could  expect  no  quartor  from  the  Turks,  whenever  the  chances 
of  war  threw  them  into  their  hands.  The  toi-tm-es  they  undenvent  with- 
out a  groan  make  us  shudder,  as  we  read  the  horrible  details. 

The  euthanasia  of  a  IHejilit  was  death  in  battle.      The  favorite  toast  at 
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then  lanq  leta  v,  u,  ^aXaj/  fioXicii  Welcome  the  bullet."  Tlie  liorlies  of 
those  who  fell  they  faonoied  with  the  arae  of  victims,  a^dyia,  but  those 
who  died  of  sickness  or  lye  —  of  what  we  call  a  natural  death,  —  they 
stigmatized  as  caicass-"!  Their  lehgioua  ideas  were  primitive.  The 
pnncipal  u'fe  which  they  conceived  i  pnest  could  be  put  to,  was  to  slirive 
the  soul  of  a  dying  hero  ,  and  monaslenes  they  regarded  simply  as  maga- 
zines of  provisions,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  help  themselves  to,  when- 
ever occasion  served.  It  was  a  special  triumph  to  carry  off  a  Turkish 
Bey  or  Aga  to  the  mountains,  and  keep  him  there  under  careful  watch, 
until  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  pretty  large  sum.  Wheaever  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Turks  fell  into  their  hands,  as  not  unfrequently 
liappened,  they  were  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  and  honor, 
—a  striidng  contrast,  it  is  aeedless  to  say,  to  the  practice  of  the  Turks ; 
and  they  seldom  retorted  upon  men  the  cmeltjes  pracdsed  on  themselves. 
The  worat  they  did  was  to  maJce  them  turn  the  epit  in  preparing  a  Ifleph- 
tic  feast.     One  of  the  ballads  speaks  thus  of  Kaliakoudas,  a  chief,  and  his 

"  And  they  haji  lambs,  imd.  roosted  them,  iind  Dime  were  daiy  spitted : 
Fiy«  captive  Bays  Ihey  also  had,  who  kept  the  epits  a  tnrning." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ima^e  the  charm  of  this  Klephtic  life  to  the  young 
and  fiery  spirits,  chafing  under  the  Tnrkish  domination  m  the  lowlands. 
The  ballad  are  ftill  of  simplicity  and  natural  feeling,  and  redolent  of  the 
racy  freshness  of  the  free,  wild  ways  among  the  mountains.  The  following 
is  literally  translated  from  a  collection  published  last  year  by  Zampelios, 
a  Greek  gentleman  of  Leucadia,  It  illustrates  at  once  the  intolerable  op- 
pression of  the  Turkish  rule,  the  seducing  charm  of  Klephtic  life,  and  the 
sweet  touch  of  love  of  nature,  which  was  ever  springing  freshly  up  in  the 
heai'ts  of  this  people, 

«  Mother,  I  tell  thee  I  can  no  longer  be  a  slave  to  the  Turks ;  I  cannot ; 
my  heart  stru^les  agmnst  it.  I  will  take  my  gun  and  go  and  become  a 
Klepht  i  —  to,  dwell  on  the.  mountiuns  among  the  lofty  ridges :  to  have  tlia 
woods  for  my  companions;  to  hold  convei-se  with  the  beasts;  to  have  the 
snow  for  my  covering,  the  rocks  for  my  bed; — with  sons  of  tlie  Klephta  to 
have  my  daily  habitation.  I  will  go,  mother;  but  weep  not;  and  give  me 
thy  blessing.  And  we  will  pray,  my  mother  dear,  that  I  may  slay  many 
a  Turk.  —  And  plant  the  rose  and  plant  the  dai-k  carnation ;  —  and  give 
tliem  sugar  and  rausk  to  diink.  And  as  long,  0  mother  mine,  as  the  flow- 
ers blossom  and  put  forth,  thy  son  is  cot  dead,  but  is  warring  with  the 
Turks.  And  if  the  day  of  sorrow  comes,  the  day  of  woe,  and  the  two  fade 
away  and  the  flowers  Fall,  then  I  too  shall  have  been  slain,  and  thou  may- 
est  clothe  thyself  in  black . 

"  Twelve  yeare  have  passed  and  fifteen  months,  when  the  roses  blos- 
somed, and  the  buds  bloomed;  and  one  spring  morning,  the  first  of  May, 
when  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the  heaven  was  smiling,  at  once  it  thun- 
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dev^,  anfl  lighten'*  aad  ilnrkeu^.  The  carnation  sigheil,  the  rose  wept, — 
both  withered  up  together,  aiid  tlie  flowers  feU;  and  with  them  the  hap- 
less mother  became  a  teap  of  earth." 

§  11.  But  towards  the  ciid  of  llie  century,  a  remarkaWe  revival  took 
place  in  the  intellectaal  energies  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Of  those  remEuning 
at  Constantinople,  many  had  risen  to  eminent  positions  as  interpreters, 
pliysicians.  and  even  as  Hospodaxs.  with  the  title  of  Prince,  in  the  Molda- 
vian and  Walladiian  provinces.  The  distinguished  and  patriotic  families 
of  the  Mavrocordatos  and  Tpselantes  belong  to  these  classes.  Othera 
bad  become  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers,  at  Constantinople,  Sraym% 
and  in  tie  principal  cities  of  "Western  Europe.  The  Kalles,  the  Zosimades, 
so  well  known  for  their  liberal  patronise  of  letters,  splendidly  illustrate 
the  commercial  genius  and  generous  patriotism  of  the  reviving  race.  In 
Greece  itself,  a  growing  zeal  for  edncation,  never  wholly  lost  sight  of 
even  in  their  deepest  misery,  showed  itself  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  increased  circulation  of  books.  A  society  was  formed, 
called  the  Hetasria,  which  extended  all  o\er  Greece,  and  wherever 
Greeks  were  to  be  found,  uniting  them  in  a  secret  system  of  concerted 
action  for  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  The  lyric  songs  of  Ehegaa, 
especially  his  animated  and  Tyrtajus-like  rallying-cry  to  fight  for  Uberty, 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  and  his  tragical  death,  when  he  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  Turks  by  the  Austrians,  seemed  to  seal  the  sanctity  of 
their  cause  by  the  baptism  of  blood.  Later  stiU,  the  illustrious  Coraes, 
a  scholar  and  patriot  second  to  none  in  this  age,  —  whoin  the  year  1833 
closed  at  Paris  a  long  life  of  virtuous  and  distinguished  labors,  —  by  his 
elegant  and  animated  appeals  to  all  that  was  august  and  glorious  in  their 
past  history,  and  to  every  patriotic  and  kindling  sentiment  native  to  the 
Hellenic  heart,  nerved  his  countrymen  to  dare  every  extremity  of  fortune 
in  the  straggle  fo  regain  their  long-lost  independence.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  ready  for  the  gi-eat  encounter;  it  had  gone  through  the  stem 
discipline  of  adversity,  until  adversity  had  exliausted  its  lessons  of  patient 
endurance.  The  moment  for  striking  the  long-meditated  blow  had  come ; 
and  the  people,  led  on  by  their  chiettjuns,  and  inspired  by  the  approba- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  by  the  active  participation,  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  rose  in  arms,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  nationality  and  liberty, 
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CasUe  of  Tatra. 

CHAPTER  Lnr. 

;  ItEVOL (IT)OX.  —  KIKGUO 


^  1.  Movements  previous  to  tho  Wiir  of  tlie  Revolution.  Inaaireotion  of  ITSB.  -  Orloff  ami  tlio 
Riiasian IHoet.  Navnl Espadilion of Lamproa, in  1787.  AliVaolin.  AndrontBOs.  ^a.Cliar- 
Mteristics  of  ihe  War  of  the  Eevolutioii,  as  eketched  by  Mr.  Tiicoupas.  ^  8.  OpeuiHg  of 
(lieWur.  PiincaYpsalnntEs,  Gennnnns,  Arelilrishop  of  Patrae.  Scenes  nf  Constantinople. 
Defeat  a t  Drapiisohan.  i  i.  Deatli  of  Dinkos  nt  Tbermopj-lw.  ^  6.  Cnptnre  of  Tripolis  (  Tri- 
politan).  Lnoftl  Goveroniente.  First  SatJoniU  Aiaembly  nt  Epidiiuras.  First  Constitution. 
4  6.  MnsFaore  of  Soib.  S  "^^  Second  NflSonal  Assembly  at  Astros,  Mai'cns  Botziires. 
\  S,  Efforts  in  Favor  of  Uie  Greeks.  S  9.  Intervention  of  Meliemet  All,  Paclin  of  EpiTit. 
I.oan.  5  10.  lliilhollenea.  Gordon,  Fabvier,  MevBr,  HuBtinKii,  Ueneriil  Cbiiroli,  Millar, 
Howe,  Finlay,  Lord  Byron.  ^  II.  SieBBunii  Captnra  of  Mesolongi.  ^  12.  MoVBinents  ™b- 
sequeut  to  tiie  Fiill  of  Mosolongi.  Siege  of  Aihens.  G^nrns  tHfcBS  Poafeseion  of  the  GitnJel. 
Deatli  of  GoniTis.  Attompte  to  relieve  the  Garrison.  J  13.  National  Assonibly  nt  Trce- 
zene.  F,leolioii  of  Capo  D'lstrias  to  the'I*reaidoncy  of  Greece.  Kjinii'liiiliSs.  ^14.  Bad 
Faith  (rf  Hie  Greeks.  Death  of  KaraiskakBa.  His  Chamofer.  Ij  16.  Battle  in  the  Plain 
of  Athens.  ^  16.  Interference  of  the  Europanji  Cabinets.  §  17,  ObsHnnoj-  of  tho  i'orte. 
Battle  of  Navailno.  War  between  Rnssia  and  Tnrkay.  Cessation  of  Hostilities.  ^  18.  At- 
tempto  to  settle  the  Affiiirs  of  Greece.  Assasaination  of  Capo  D'Istrias.  Selection  of 
Otho  of  Bavaria  as  King,-  His  Arrival.  Orinirixtttion  of  Greece.  His  Mairiage. 
%  18.  Constitution  of  1843.  ^  20.  State  of  EducafJon.  I)  21.  Language.  ^  22.  Litera- 
tura.     5  as.  Popular  Poetry  and  Kiepbtio  Ballads. 

§  1.  In  the  reign  of  Ctilherine  II.,  in  the  year  17138,  a  war  bioke  out 
between  Tiirkey  and  Enasia.  The  crafty  Empress  endeavorecl,  and  with 
instant  suecess,  to  rouse  the  Greelt  nation  to  thi-ow  off  t]ie  yoke,  inspiring 
fliem  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  aiwiont  liberty.     Two  yeare  pi-e- 
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viously,  a,  Greek,  who  hiid  been  ia  tlie  Eussian  army,  was  despatched  into 
Peloponnesus  to  prepai-e  the  insurrection,  and  in  1769  a  Russian  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Orloff,  came  to  the  Pelopomiesus.  The  population 
flew  to  arms.  The  Turkish  government  poured  a  host  of  Albanians  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  suppressed  tie  revoltwilh  immense  slaughter.  Or- 
loff, witnessing  the  Ul  success  of  the  attempt  forgot  his  promises,  and  sailed 
away,  leaving  the  Greeks  to  their  fate.  An  Armalole  chieflain,  named 
Androutaos,  distinguished  hunself  by  feats  of  eminent  braveiy  in  this 
affair;  and  a  body  of  four  hundred  Lacooians  showed  themselves  no  un- 
■worthy  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Tliennopylse.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  proTinces  which  had  re- 
ceived the  Russians,  or  were  suspected  of  having  co-operated  with  them, 
were  heavily  punished.  The  patriarch.  Melelios  was  tortured,  and  then 
banished.  Ltffge  fines  were  inflicted  on  the  wealthier  classes.  The  city 
of  Moschopolis  was  plundered  and  destroyed.  Three  thousand  ofthe  in- 
habitants of  Tricca  were  killed.  Many  LarissiJians  were  slain,  and  tlieir 
only  church  was  demolished ;  priests  and  magistrates  were  beheaded  in 
Lemnos,  and  the  Chmtians  of  Smyrna  were  indiscriminately  massacred 
as  they  came  out  of  the  church.  The  enormilira  practised  by  the  Alba- 
nians in  Peloponnesus  were  mdesciibable ;  and  the  question  was  debated 
in  the  Divan,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
extirpating  tie  entire  Hellenic  race.  But  by  the  influence  of  Hassaii  Pacha 
milder  counsels  prevwled,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  pacification  ofthe 
Peloponnesus.  This  he  accomplished  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  mountain 
Eephts,  by  whom  the  Albanians  were  speedily  routed,  and  driven  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  family  of  Colocotrones,  one  of  whom,  Theodore, 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  first  appear  as 
leadei-s  at  this  ci'isis.  In  1787,  war  was  renewed  between  Russia  and. 
Turkey,  and  new  commotions  sigain  agitated  Greece.  Lampros,  a  Leba- 
deian,  who  had  taken  pail,  in  the  former  insurrection,  supported  hy  many 
wealthy  merchants  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  led  a  naval  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  with  considerable  effect ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Souliotes  of  Epeirus,  who  for  a  century  had  maintained  their  independence 
among  the  mountains,  commenced  their  heroic  struggle  with  the  ciiiel  and 
crafty  Ali  Pacha;  they  were  joined  by  many  Thessalian  warriors,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Androulsos,  who  since  the  insurrection 
of  1769  had  led  a  wandering  life,  constantly  pursued  by  the  Turks,  and 
with  difficulty  escaping  the  dangere  by  which  he  was  encompassed.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  again  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1792. 
Andi-outsos  attempted  to  escape  into  Russia  through  Venice,  but  he  was 
seized  and  surrendered  by  the  Venetians  to  the  Turks,  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  there  put  to  death.  The  Souliotes  continued  the  war  until 
1803,  when  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Pacha;  but,  with 
tlie  cruelty  and  perfidy  natural  to  his  diaracter,  he  violated  his  plighted 
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feitb.  Many  of  these  brave  men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  falsehood,  others 
escaped  to  Pai^a  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  as  a  Greek  historian  says, 
"  afterwards  avenged  the  treachery  of  the  Turks  in  a  thousand  battles." 

§  2.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Tricoupes,-in  his  excellent  History,  that 
"the  Greek  revolution  is  distinguished  fi-om  other  revolutions  by  some 
peculiar  and  very  important  characteristics.  This  i-eyolution  attempted 
neither  to  put  a  check  to  absolutism  nor  desgtttism ;  neither  to  change  the 
local  government,  nor  to  break  the  bonds  of  union  wilh  the  mother  country. 
It  aimed  at  a  mightier  and  more  glorious  object  than  all  these :  to  expel 
from  Greece,  by  force  of  arms,  an  alien  race  of  another  faiili,  which  had 
made  her  captive  by  arms,  ages  before,  and  to- the  last  continued  to  regard 
her  as  their  captive,  and  subject  to  their  sword," 

"  This  war  broke  out  between  two  nations,  living  indeed  in  Europe, 
but  ignorant  of  the  military  art  and  the  political  science  by  which  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  and  is  distinguished;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be 
regai'ded  as  a  political  and  militaiy  anomaly  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
and  military  sciences  of  the  present  day,  often  reminding  us,  by  many  of 
its  events  and  catastrophes,  of  the  heroic  times  of  ancient  Hellas." 

"  Greece,"  continues  he,  "declared  and  proclaimed  before  G!od  and  all 
mankind,  at  the  beginning  of  her  contest,  that  she  aimed  to  break  the  for- 
eign yoke  and  to  recover  her  nationality  and  her  independence." 

The  disproportion  between  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  is 
another  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration.  The  party  which  fought 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  for  years  without  support  from  other  quarters,  he 
estimates  at  one  twentieth  of  the  enemy,  and  their  resources  were  trlflmg 
in  comparison,  because  they  were,  as  tiie  resources  of  private  individuals, 
contrasted  with  those  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  dpfpolism.  ■'  The  happy 
and  unlooked  for  result,"  adds  the  patriotic  and  eloquent  historian,  "  is  suf- 
ficient to  breathe  courage  inlo  suffering  and  outraged  nations,  when,  poor 
and  powerless,  they  engage,  with  firm  resolve,  in  the  sacred  struggle  for 
feUh  and  fetherland,  for  freedom  and  for  justice,  for  national  honor  and 
happiness,  against  spiritual  oppression  and  the  devastation  of  their  country, 
slavery  and  wrong,  national  annihilation  and  social  wretchedness." 

The  passions  out  of  which  the  stru^le  grew  determined  its  character. 
On  the  one  side,  the  habit  of  tyranny,  rapine,  and  oppression,  and  the 
contempt  of  barbarian  masters  for  those  whom  they  had  so  long  op- 
pressed i  on  the  other,  a  sleepless  sense  of  wrong  and  daiire  of  revenge, 
mingling  with  and  inflaming  the  love  of  country,  inspired  by  consciousness 
of  superior  intellect,  and  the  illustrious  memories  of  the  past.  Religious 
hatred  —  the  fiercest  perhaps  of  all  human  passions  —  gave  intensity  to 
resolve,  and  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  contending  parties  to  sympathy  and 
pity.  Hatred  of  race  was  another  irritatiifg  element  which  envenomed 
the  strife ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  a  desperate  struggle  of  bai-barism,  mis- 
placed in  this  centni-y,  against  reviving  civilization  and  the  Christian 
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faith.  And  it  was  tliis  circumstance  which  finally  gatliered  around  the 
Grecian  cause  the  hearty  sympathies,  the  fervent  prayers,  the  efFectiye 
co-operation,  of  Christian  nations  everywjiere.  For  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle,  the  cabinets  of  Europe  looked  coldly  on ; 
more  than  once  the  cry  for  help  was  answered  by  the  disteartening  re- 
sponse, "Let  tte  Greek  rebels  return  to  their  aUegiance  to  their  lawful 
sovereign," — as  if  at  any  moment  of  the  four  centuries  of  their  enslave- 
ment there  was  a  single  element  of  legal  sovereignty  in  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Turks,  — '  a  single  moment  when  the  Christian  victims  had  not 
a  right  to'  use  every  means  within  their  reach  to  reclaim  the  freedom 
theirs  hy  inheritance,  and  ravished  from  them  by  overpowering  wrong. 
And  so  tlie  great  powers  of  Europe  were  forced,  by  the  irresistible  course 
of  events,  to  adtnowledge,  when  the  contest  was  drawing  nigh  to  its  con- 
clusion, "  for  the  first  time,"  as  the  Greek  historian  truly  remarks,  "  the 
discordant  politics  of  Europe  harmonized,  and  listened  to  the  salutary  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  and  the  sacred  voice  of  suffering  humanity." 

§  3.  The  insurrection  was  opened  by  Prince  Alexander  Ypselantes,  se- 
lected as  leader  by  the  Hetieria,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Moldavia, 
who  issued  a  prockmation  in  March,  1821,  that  all  the  Greeks  on  that  day 
had  thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  provinces 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  pai-ts  of  Greece,  had  risen  in  arms. 
Among  the  most  gallant  leaders  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war  was  Ger- 
manos,  Archbishop  of  Patr^  At  Constantinople  a  suspicion  had  already 
existed  that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  among  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  when  tlie  information  arrived  of  the  movements  in  Greece,  the 
most  rigorous  measures  were  taken  against  the  Greeks ;  their  schools  were 
suppressed,  their  arms  were  seized,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Hellenic  race 
was  again  proposed  in  the  Divan ;  women  arid  children  were  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  Prince  Mourouzes,  chief  Dragoman,  was  beheaded  in  the  Se- 
raglio. A  pi-oclamation  called  on  all  Moslems  to  arm  againfet  the  rebels^  and 
the  wildest  and  most  fei-ocious  fanaticism  prevaOed  in  the  capital.  In  the 
streets  where  the  Greeks  resided,  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dymg  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Ten  thousand  persons  disappeared  in  the  firat 
few  days ;  and  before  three  months  had  passed,  it  is  supposed  that  more 
than  diirty  thousand  Greeks  were  butdiered  in  different  dties  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Beys  of  Greece  struggled  in  vain  to  smother  the  insurrection. 
The  resolution  to  strike  for  liberty  was  universal  and  unchangeable,  and 
the  massacres  were  renewed  at  the  capital.  Gregorios,  the  Patriai-ch  of 
Constantinople,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  with  three  bishops  and  eight 
priests,  was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  as  tliey  were  leav- 
ing mass,  and  all  were  hung  in  their  robes  before  the  principal  gate  of  the 
church.  The  lifeless  body  of  the  patriarch,  two  days  after  the  murder, 
was  cut  down,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  t!ie  sea.  It 
was  taken  up  by  Greek  sailors,  carried  to  Odessa,  and  there  honored  with 
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a  magnificent  funeral.  In  the  army  of  Prince  Ypselantea  were  many  of 
the  noblest  young  men,  —  the  very  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth.  Five 
hundred  students  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  countrj',  and  enrolling  them- 
selves aa  the  Sacred  Band,  —  with  uniform,  of  black,  and  the  Spartan  mot- 
to on  their  standard,  *H  rav  ij  sVl  riv,  "  Either  this  or  on  this,"  —  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  Prince.  Four  hundred  of  this  gal- 
lant troop  perished  in  the  battle  of  Dragaschan,  on  llie  19th  of  June,  and 
the  rest  dispersed.     Such  was  the  ill-omened  beginning  of  the  war. 

§  i.  Among  the  first  who  fell  in  Greece  in  the  stru^Je  for  independence 
was  a  Klephtic  leader  named  Diakos,  who  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
met  the  ai-my  of  Omer  Vriones,  near  the  pass  of  Thennopylfe.  The 
Turkish  force  was  so  overwhelming,  tliat  most  of  his  followers  fled  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  him  with  only  eighteen  Palicars,  aa  the  ballad 
relates,  —  or  at  all  events  a  Tory  small  number,  as  we  know  from  histori- 
cal sources.  This  little  band,  as  devoted  and  as  worthy  of  immorfal  fame 
as  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  held  their  ground  for  three  hours,  and, 
after  killing  many  times  their  number  of  Turks,  were  themselves  either 
killed  or  taken.  Diakos  was  among  the  latter.  According  to  Tricou- 
pes,*  after  the  battle  they  carried  Diakos  and  his  companions  to  Zeiloun. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  brougKt  into  the  presence  of  Halil  Bey 
and  other  Turldsh  oflcers,  and  questioned  with  regard  to  the  insurrection. 
Diakos  told  them  fearlessly  tliat  all  Greece  was  resolved  to  be  free  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Mehemet  Pacha,  admiring  the  boldness  of 'the 
hero,  promised  him  his  life  if  he  would  enter  his  service.  "  I  will  not 
serve  you,"  answered  Diakos,  "and  if  I  did,  it  would  not  help  you."  "I 
will  kill  you,"  answered  the  Pacha,  "  unless  you  join  me."  "  Greece,"  he 
replied,  "  has  many  a  Diakos  beside  me."  On  the  followmg  day,  it  was  de- 
termined to  impale  him.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  the  place  of  execution, 
casting  a  look  around  him  upon  the  face  of  nature,  all  smiling  with  the 
beauties  of  Spring,  he  repeated  the  followmg  distich  from  an  old  bal- 
lad:— 

"  Behold  tha  Ume  fiint  Charon  ohoss  to  take  me  fi-om  the  hvine; 
The  Iwnghs  am  blooming  now  with  flowers,  the  earth  puts  forth  ita  herbage." 

Then  continuing  his  way,  he  bore  with  unshaken  soul  for  three  hours  the 
tortures  of  the  agonizing  death  they  inflicted  on  him. 

§  5.  In  the  latter  part  of  tlie  year,  several  marked  successes  attended 
flie  arms  of  the  insurgents  in  Peloponnesus  who  rallied  'wund  the  popu- 
lar chiefs  PetTOS  Mavromlchales  and  Theodore  Colocotrones.  Monemba- 
sia  surrendered  in  July  to  Alexander  Caatacuzenos ;  Pylos  (Navarino) 
was  taken  by  a  land  force  commanded  by  Gregorios,  Bishop  of  Mp.fhone 
(Modon),  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Spezziotes  by  sea.  But  tlie  most 
remarkable  event  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tripolis  (Tripolitaa),  the 

*  'loTopi'a  T^i  'EWijviK'js  'ETravamaafas,  Ke^.  i8. 
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Turkish  capital  of  the  pro-riiice,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  tlie  Pachas 
of  the  Morea.  This  city  hes  on  the  centra!  table-land  of  Arcadia,  sur- 
rounded by  the  summits  of  Meenalion,  Parthenion,  and  Artemision.  It 
was  surrounded  hy  a  wall,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  contmned  about  twenty-five  thouisaud  inhabitants.  The  besiegers 
were  commanded  by  Colocotrones,  Anagnostaras,  Tpaelantes,  Tatrakoa, 
and  Pctros  Mavromichales.  The  siege  was  continued  until  the  5th  of 
October,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  captoi-s,  inflamed  hy 
the  memory  of  long-continued  wrongs,  and  eager  for  plunder,  enacted  a 
scene  of  horror  only  surpassed  hy  the  cruelties  of  the  Turks  at  Sdo. 
"  Their  insatiable  cruelty,"  says  Gordon,  "  knew  no  bounds,  and  seemed 
to  inspire  them  with  a  superhuman  energy  for  evil,  which  set  lassitude  at 

defiance. During  the  sack  of  tlie  city,  the  air  was  dose,  dull,  and 

oppressively  hot,  and  the  whole  terrible  picture  afforded  a  lively  image  of 
Tartarus." 

With  all  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  it  is  surprising  how  readily 
the  old  instinct  of  legality  and  political  order  revived  among  the  Greeks, 
when  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  national  conflict  fmrly  began  to  be 
felt,  Mavrocordatos  formed  a  locfJ  government  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece ;  in  the  eastern  part,  a  local  council,  called  the  Areopagus,  as- 
sumed the  control,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Negres ;  a'  Pelopon- 
nesian  Gerousia,  or  senate  of  twenty  members,  assembled  at  Argos,  under 
tlie  presidency  of  Prince  Demetrius  Ypselantes,  and  .these  Uiree  govern- 
ments, under  the  influence  of  Mavrocordatos,  undertook  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  a  central  government  for  confederated  Greece.  The  first  na- 
tional assembly  of  HeUas,  consisting  of  sixty-seven  deputies,  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1822,  at  Epidaurus,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  frame  a  provisional 
constitution.  They  proclaimed  the  national  independence  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  asud  Indivisible  Trinity.  The  Greek  nation, 
under  the  frightfiil  tyranny  of  the  Ottomans,  unable  to  bear,  the  unexam- 
pled weight  of  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  liaving  shaken  it  off  with/ great 
sacrifices,  proclaims  this  day,  through  its  lawful  representatives,  in  a 
national  congress  assembled,  before  God  and  men,  its  political  existence 
and  independence." 

The  vigor  and  eloquence  of  the  proclamation  are  worthy  of  the  cause. 
Its  authors  state  cleai-ly  and  briefly  the  causes  of  the  war,  declaring  that, 
"  far  from  bemg  tlie  effect  of  a  seditious  and  jacobbical  movement,  or 
the  pretext  of  an  ambitious  faction,  it  is  a  nationd  war,  undertaken  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reconquering  our  rights,  and  seeming  our  exist- 
ence and  honor. A  thousand  ages  of  prescription  would  not  bar 

the  sacred  rights,  whose  creation  was  the  work  of  Nature  herself.  They 
were  torn  fi-om  us  by  -iiolence;  and  violence  more  righteously  diivicted 
may  one  djy  win  them  back Grecians,  but  a  little  wMle  since  ye 
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said, '  No  more  slavery ! '  and  tie  poiver  of  tlie  tyrant  has  vanislied.  But 
it  is  concord  alone  which  can  consolidate  your  liberty  aud  independence. 
The  assembly  offers  up  its  prayers,  that  the  mighty  aim  of  the  Most  High 
may  rmse  the  nation  towards  the  sanctuary  of  His  Eternal  Wisdom." 

The  constitution,  while  making  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  the  eo- 
clesiasljcal  establishment  of  the  nation,  enacted  the  toleration  of  all  other 
forms  of  worship.  It  lodged  the  government  in  a  Senate  and  Executive 
body,  —  the  Senate  to  consist  of  thirty-three  members,  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  five ;  it  provided  annual  elections ;  eight  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed, namely,  of  State,  Interior,  Public  Economy,  Justice,  "War,  Navy, 
Eeligion,  and  Police.  The  judicial  branch  consisted  of  eleven  members, 
chosen  by  the  government,  but  holding  otBce  by  an  independent  tenure; 
;civil  and  criminal  justice  to  he  administered  according  to  the  legislation  of 
the  Greek  Emperors ;  and  the  French  Commercial  Code  was  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  mercantile  affairs.  Torture  and  confiscation  were  abol- 
ished, and  freedom  of  the  press  ^lablished.  The  great  defect  of  the  con- 
stitution was  the  limited  power  of  the  Executive,  especially  in  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  country  j  a  defect  severely  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Alexander  Mavroeordatos  was  chosen  President  of  the  Executive 
body ;  Athanasius  Kaaakares,  Vice-President ;  and  Tpselantes  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  but  he  declined,  and  Petros  Mavromichales 
was  put  in  his  place.  The  departments  were  oiganized  by  the  appointment 
of  secretaries  or  commissions ;  the  first  Secretary  of  State  was  Tlieodore 
Negres.  Mavi-ocordatos  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  with  great  energy 
and  ability  to  oi^aiiize  and  arrange  the  operations  of  the  government,  and 
to  introduce  some  degree  of  order  into  the  military  affairs. 

§  6,  The  most  stiiking  and  terrible  event  of  the  year  1822  was  the 
massacre  of  Scio.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  had  risen  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  wealth  and  refinement.  The  population,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  liiousand.  They  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  war  until  JIarch,  1822,  when  an  insurrection  brote  out,  and 
the  Turkish  garrison  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  The  Capitan  Pacha, 
"  or  Turkish  admiral,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Peloponnesns  with  a  large 
ileet,  changed  his  plan,  and  suddenly  landed  fifteen  thousand  men  upon 
the  island,  resolved  to  strike  terror  into  the  people  by  an  example  of 
frightful  severity.  A  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  at  once 
commenced,  such  as  the  annals  of  warfare  seldom  record.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  Some  fled  to  the 
.mounf^ns,  and  hid  themselves  in  caverns  ;  others  succeeded  in  getting,  on 
board  the  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  harbor ;  others  made  their  escape  to 
the  neighboring  islands ;  more  than  forty  thousand  were  slain  in  the 
coui-se  of  a  montii;  thousands  of  the  most  i-elhied  and  cultivated  were  car- 
ried off,  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  bazaars  of  Smyrna  and  Constantino- 
ple.    Many  were  bought  by  Turks  for  the  pleasure  of  torturing  and  put- 
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ting  them  to  death ;  and  many — as  eyewitnesses  to  these  scenes  have  re- 
lated —  were  redeemed  bj  Europeans  residing  in  Smyrna,  who  sacrificed 
their  wealth  in  this  work  of  Christian  charity.  From  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  the  population  was  reduced  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  in 
one  year ;  a  terrible  catastixiphe,  au  unheard  of  series  of  atrocities,  for 
which  our  own  age  is  responsible.  The  news  of  these  events  filled  all 
Greece  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  The  Hydriotes,  Spezaiotes,  and  Ipaa- 
riotes  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  tmder  the  command  of  tlie  illtistrious  naval 
hero,  Andreas  Miaoules,  and  on  the  19tli  of  May  encountered  the  Turk- 
ish armament  between  Scio  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  battie  en- 
sued. But  it  was  not  until  June  that  deserved  vengeance  overtook  the 
bloody  Eai-a  Ali,  —  the  Capitau  Pacha,  —  at  the  hands  of  another  Greek 
hero,  Caiiares,  who  with  his  countrymen  had  been  watching  at  Ipsara  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  fiital  blow  at  the  hostile  fleet.  By  a  bold  move- 
ment, he  conducted  some  fire-ships  within  the  Turlcisli  lines,  and,  attaching 
one  of  them  to  the  prow  of  the  flag-ship,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  fleet,  instantly  set  it  on  fire.  Canares  and  his  gallant  crew 
escaped  in  a  boat ;  the  ship  was  burned ;  two  thousand  men  perished. 
The  Capitan  Pacha,  severely  injured  by  the  flames,  leaped  into  a  boat, 
but  had  scaroely  seated  himself  when  one  of  the  masts  fell,  crushing  him 
and  capsizing  the  boat;  and  he  was  borne  ashore  by  swimmers,  bruised 
and  bui'ut,  and' in  a  dying  condition,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
temble  sufierings,  on  the  very  scene  of  his  unparalleled  cruelties. 

§  7.  The  disheartening  answer  received  from  the  Congress  at  Verona, 
in  December,  1822,  pronouncing  the  enterprise  inconsiderate  and  cul- 
pable, and  requiring  the  Greeks  to  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  the 
Sulfan,  —  the  civil  dissensions  between  Colocotrones  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment, —  led  to  the  calling  of  a  second  national  convention  at  Astres, 
in  March,  1823,  which  introduced  some  amendments  into  the  consiifntion, 
and  elected  Petroa  Mavromicliales,  President.  They  made  various  changes 
in  the  ministry,  and  resolved  to  organize  a  land  force  of  fi%  thousand 
troops,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  men-of-war.  The  events  of  the  year 
were  confused  and  bloody;  but  one  ac^  of  heroism  shines  conspicuous' 
above  all  others,  —  the  midnight  attack  of  Marcos  Botzares  and  his  gallant 
baud  of  Souliotes  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Carpenesion.  The  immediate 
object  —  the  capture  of  the  Bey  in  his  tent  —  was  not  accomplished,  and 
Botzares  fell  in  the  battle.  Eight  hundred  Turks  were  slain,  with  a  loss  of 
only  fifty  of  the  Greeks.  "The  commander,"  it  is  well  said  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  "  did  not  cease,  after  his  death,  to  serve  his  country  j  for,  if 
we  except  the  achievement  of  our  naval  heroes,  and  the  last  siege  of 
Mesolongi,  no  other  event  excited  such  admiration  for  Grecian  valor  as 
the  death  of  Mareos  Botzares."  This  hereie  achievement  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  American  literature  by  the  splendid  lyrical  poem  of  Hal- 
leek,  — 
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These  transaclions  certainly  show  that  the  Greeks  liad  fallen  in  no  respect 
below  the  martial  spirit  of  their  ancestoi-s. 

§  8.  The  sympathy  growing  up  among  the  people  everywhere  was 
some  compensation  to  the  Greeks  for  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
Holy  AlUance.  In  1823,  Louriottes,  a  confidential  friend  of  Mavrocordatos, 
proceeded  to  London  to  negotiate  a  loan,  which  the  executive  was  authoi-- 
ized  to  contract,  on  tlie  security  of  the  national  lands.  His  arrival  in  the 
British  capital,  and  the  detiuls  he  communicated  on  the  state  of  Greece, 
excited  the  greatest  interest  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Earmg,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  liberal  politicians,  lite  Lord  Joha  Eussell,  Lord  Mil- 
ton, and  others,  public  meetings  were  called,  and  circulars  addressed  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  soliciting  subsciiptions ;  and  donations 
poured  in  from  every  quarier.  Committees  were  appointed  for  the  man- 
agement of  tlie  funds,  and  to  correspond  with  Philhellenic  committees  in 
other  countries.  An  agent,  Mr.  Blaquiere,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  con- 
fer with  the  government.  Li  Germany  and  Switzerland  similar  move- 
ments took  place,  and  large  supplies  of  money,  aims,  and  soldiers  were 
famished  by  their  activity.  To  add  to  the  sympathy  now  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  daily,  the  unhappy  refugees  were  expelled  from 
the  countries  embraced  in  the  Holy  Alliance.  A  large  number  were 
driven  from  Russia ;  many  of  them  died  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the  journey ; 
the  wretched  survivors  were  Tefused  admission  to  Austria,  France,  and 
the  Sardinian  States.  At  length,  with  great  difficulty,  the  committees  of 
Geneva  and  Zurich  obtained  permission  for  them  to  traverse  France  by 
small  detachments,  and  sent  them  from  Marseilles  to  Greece  at  their  own 
expense.  From  the  United  States  conti-ibutions  were  not  wanting.  In 
1824,  about  $  80,000  were  sent,  which  had  been  coOected  by  the  local 
committees.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  English  and  Russians  to 
bring  about  the  pacification  of  Greece.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Rus- 
sian agent,  craftily  arranged  to  bring  the  revolted  provinces  under  the 
control  of  the  Czar,  while  nominally  replacing  them  as  tributaries  lo  the 
Porte,  was  rejected  by  the  Sulfan;  and  as  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
British  minister  that  the  great  powers  were  determined  to  leave  the 
Greets  to  their  fete,  the  rejection  of  any  interference  could  not  well  be 
made  the  ground  of  complaint. 

§  9.  The  ill  success  that  had,  however,  attended  three  csmipmgns,  con- 
vinced the  Turks  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reduce  the  Greeks  without 
assistance;  and  Mehemet  All,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  had  made 
himself  almost  an  independent  sovereign,  recdved  flattering  proposals 
from  the  Sultan,  with  the  offer  of  the  Morea  as  a  Pachalic  to  his  step-son 
Ibrahim,  on  tondition  of  suppressing  the  revolt.  But,  notwithsianding 
the  formidable  arrangeniHuts  made  for  the  invasion  of  the  Morea  by  the 
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Egyptian  fleets  and  armies,  the  Greek  government  was  greatlj'  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  their  agents  in  contracting  a  loan  of  a  large 
amount,  on  the  security  of  the  national  property;  and,  although  procured 
on  very  disadvantageous  terras,  —  a  debt  of  £.  800,000  being  incurred  for 
aa  available  sum  of  only  £280,000,  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
amount,  —  the  money  was  a  very  important  reUef  in  tJie  pressure  of  their 
affairs.  The  Egyptian  amiament  did  not  reach  the  PelopODnesua  until  * 
1826.  This  invasion,  and  the  ravages  carried  over  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Egyptian  armies,  disciplined  and  led  by  European  officers,  and  ap- 
parently the  instruments  by  which  the  subjugation  of  Greece  must  be 
accomplished,  wei'c,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence,  the  means  of 
bringing  this  people  out  of  their  great  perils,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  dis- 
tress and  diinger. 

§  10.  The  accession  of  numerous  Philhellenes  to  tlie  cause  was  not,  in 
all  respects,  beneficial  They  came  with  diiferent  views,  objects,  and  ex- 
pectations. Some  of  them  were  ardent,  enthusiastio  men,  whose  sympa- 
thy for  the  country  rested  more  on  Iier  ancient  greatness  than  her  present 
sufferings.  But  there  were  many  honorable  and  distinguished  men,  who, 
well  understanding  the  naftire  of  the  struggle,  and  not  led  away  by  Hter- 
My  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  consecrated  their  best 
efforts,  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  to  the  restoration  of  Greece.  There 
was  Colonel  Gordon,  a  man  of  calm  intrepidity  and  the  coolest  head ; 
there  was  Fabvier,  the  gallant  Frenchman,  who  refused  all  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  spent  his  property  in  the  service ;  there  was  Meyer, 
the  Grennan,  who  stood  to  his  post  bi'avely,  and  perished  beneath  the  ruins 
of  Mesolongi ;  Hastings,  whose  modest  worth  and  gallant  spirit  have  left 
a  name  never  to  be  foi^tten  in  the  annals  of  those  times;  General 
Church,  who,  though  he  arrived  in  Greece  only  to  share  in  the  last  year 
of  the  struggle,  showed  the  virtues  of  chivalry  and  the  humanity  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  who  still  lives,  an  object  of  universal  respect  for 
his  probity,  his  defence  of  liberal  principles,  his  unbending  virtue  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  though  not  an  ora- 
tor, is  a  man  of  sagacity  and  of  widely  extended  influence.  There  were 
our  countrymen,  Miller  and  Howe,  both  brave  men,  and  the  latter  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  genius  and  philanthropy,  having  by  his  later 
achievements  in  peace  eclipsed  the  fame  he  won  on  the  theatre  of  his 
early  adventures.  There  was  Finlay,  an  accomplished  Scotch  gentleman, 
who,  having  lent  hb  aid  to  the  achievement  of  independenee,  is  now  ^ving 
studious  years  to  the  history  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  whose 
works  rank  with  the  best  productions  of  historical  research  in  this  age  so 
fruitful  of  distinguished  authorship  in  that  department  of  letters. 

But  the  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  the  advent  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  his  early  death  at  Mesolongi  gives  a  profound  interest  to  this  chap- 
ter of  Hellenic  histciry,  which  a  much  longer  period  of  active  service 
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might  have  failed  fo  inspire.  Tlie  most  indulgent  judge  must  pass  severe 
censure  on  many  parts  of  Lord  Byron's  life.  But  hia  better  nature  began 
to  waken  from  the  delusions  of  the  passions ;  and  his  good  angel  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  crowning  his  Ufe  —  all  too  short  for  himself  and  for  the 
world  —  with  a  radiant  and  glorious  close.  He  had  formerly  travelled 
through  Greece,  and  celebrated  its  past  achievemenia,  as  well  as  painted 
its  present  degradation,  in  the  most  transcendent  poetry  of  modern  times. 
He  was  misled  by  no  enthusiasm  of  lettered  and  romantic  youth ;  he  knew 
thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  and  no  man  had  judged  their 
faults  of  character  with  more  severity.  Blended  with  his  poetical  genius,  • 
there  was  in  Lord  Byron  a  quality  of  practicid  good  sense,  which,  in  other 
(srcumstances,  would  have  made  him  eminent  in  the  business  of  public  or 
private  life.  With  this  good  sense  he  scrutmized  the  condition  of  Greece, 
and  reasoned  out  the  probability  of  his  power  of  rendering  her  a  worthy 
service  in  that  hour  of  her  perU.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  calmly, 
without  passion,  without  enthusiasm,  without  delusion,  that  here  was  a 
field  in  wliich  he  could  achieve  a  good  beyond  the  value  of  any  poetical 
success ;  and  having  come  to  tliis  conclusion,  he  forthwith  conseci-ated  his 
thoughts,  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  personal  exertions,  to  the  cause  of 
Greece.  He  set  sail  from  Leghorn  on  the  24th  of  July,  1823,  and  ten 
days  atter  arrived  in  Cephalonia,  and  thence  despatched  messengers  to 
make  particular  inquiries  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece.  In  the  mean 
time  he  made  an  excursion  to  Ithaca,  and  examined  with  interest  tlie  an- 
tiquities of  that  rocky  capital  of  Ulysses'  kingdom.  Finding  here  a  num- 
ber of  families  who  had  escaped  from  the  massaci'e  of  Scio,  from  Pat- 
mos,  and  other  places,  he  fiimished  generously  Ihe  money  for  their  relict 
One  of  his  messengers  brought  him  a  letter  from  Marco  Botzares,  writ- 
ten only  a  few  hours  before  his  heroic  death.  In  this  leti«r  he  says, 
"I  shall  have  something  fo  do  to-niglit  against  a  corps  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  Albanians,  encamped  close  fo  this  place.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow I  will  set  out,  with  a  few  chosen  companions,  to  meet  your  ex- 
cellency. Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  (pinion  you  have 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  which  God  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded  r 
and  I  thank  you  Still  more  for  the  cai'e  jou  have  so  kindly  taken  of 
them."  *  He  did  not  embark  for  Mesolongi  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, having  employed  the  intervening  time  in  corresponding  with  the 
friends  of  Greece,  the  Greek  government,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
parties,  by  whose  dissensions  the  condition  of  the  country  waa  much  en- 
dangered. It  is  impossible  not  to  admu^  the  just  and  comprehensive 
views  developed  by  Lord  Byron  during  these  months  of  preliminary 
arrangements  for  his  great  enterprise.     The  wisdom  of  his  conduct  in  re- 

*  Thi?  refers  tn  his  hnving  tdkon  into  his  pay  a  boilj  of  tlio  Souliotes,  who  had  baen 
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fusing  to  be  drawn  into  the  schemes  of  any  of  the  factions,  ancl  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  peneti-ated  and  baffled  their  intrigues  to  secure  his  adhe- 
sion, the  earnestness  of  his  exhortations  to  concord  and  union,  can  never 
be  sufficiently  praised.  To  the  general  government  of  Greece  he  writes : 
"  We  have  heard  some  rumoi-s  of  new  dissensions,  nay,  of  the  existence 
of  civil  war.  With  all  rny  heart  I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false 
or  exaggerated,  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious  tlian  this." 
"You  have  fought  gloriously;  act  honorably  towards  your  fellow-citizens 
and  the  world,  and  it  will  then  no  more  be  smd,  aa  has  been  repeated  for 
two  thousand  jenrs,  that  Philop<emen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let 
not  calumny  itself  compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  resting  from  his  la- 
bors, to  the  Turkish  Pacha,  whom  his  victories  have  exterminated."  And 
to  Mavrocordatos  he  says :  "  I  am  veiy  uneasy  at  hearing  tliat  the  dis- 
sensions of  Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  might  tri- 
umph over  everything.  Greece  is  at  present  placed  between  three  meas- 
ures :  either  to  reconquer  her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turkish-  province.  Civil  war  is 
but  a  road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter."  He  arrived  at  Mesolon^  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1824,  having  nan-owly  escaped  being  captured  by  the 
Turkish  fleet.  The  whole  population  welcomed  him  on  the  shoi-e ;  the 
ships  fired  salutes  as  he  passed ;  and  Mavrocordatos,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place,  gave  him  a  reception  as  hearty 
as  it  was  full  of  joy,  and  escorted  him  in  a  body  to  tlie  house  which  liad 
been  prepared  for  him.  His  conduct,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  at  once  surrounded,  showed  the  same  coolness,  good  sense, 
and  generosity,  where  generosity  could  he  serviceable,  that  had  marked 
his  course  ever  since  he  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The  snppi-ession  of 
discord,  and  the  diminution  of  the  inevitable  horrors  of  war,  by  tempering 
it  with  sentiments  of  humanity,  too  often  forgotten  by  the  Gi-eeks  as 
well  as  by  the  Turks  in  the  moment  of  victory,  were  the  first  objects  he 
had  at  heart.  He  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  inculcating  and  illustrating 
this  spirit ;  he  employed  his  influence  successftilly,  in  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  set  some  Turkish  prisoners,  who  had  been  long  languishing  in 
dungeons,  at  liberty,  and  restoring  them  to  their  friends.  Others  be  re- 
lieved by  pecuniary  £ud,  and  others  still  he  provided  the  means  of  sending 
to  their  homes.  His  aniple  income  was  employed  without  stint,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  excellent  judgment,  in  the  public  service.  It  is 
an  interesting  incident  in  his  hterary  hfe,  that  the  last  lines  he  wrote 
are  tliese  memorable  ones,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1824,  on  completing 
his  thirty-sixth  year.     The  last  stanza  was  ominous  of  his  approaching 

"  Saekont — less  oftfln  sought  than  Brand  — 
A  soldier's  grave,  foe  tliee  the  bestj 
Then  look  uround  and  choose  thy  gronna, 
And  take  thy  rest." 
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He  liiid  been  haunted  from  the  heginning  by  a  presentiment  that  he  was 
destined  to  close  hia  life  in  Greece.  In  taking  leave  of  his  friends  in 
Italy,  he  more  than  once  expressed  this  apprehension.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  his  failing  health  was  given  by  a  violent  convulsion,  on  the  ISth  of 
February,  while  he  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends.  This  alarming 
incident  created  the  most  serious  anticipations,  and  Lord  Byron  was 
Tilled  to  retire  to  some  more  healthy  plaee,  until  his  health  should  be  re- 
stored. In  reply  to  one  of  these  friendly  invitations  he  says :  "  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any  (even  supposed) 
utility ;  there  is  a  stake  worth  millions  such  as  I  am,  and,  while  I  can 
stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause."  In  the  following  month  he  took 
the  fever,  from  an  exposure  to  a  violent  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  ended 
his  life.  The  details  of  that  last  illness  and  death  flU  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  and  the  affliction  which  fell  on  the 
country,  as  the  news  rapidly  spread  from  province  to  province,  testified 
how  deeply  his  generous  devotion  to  their  cause  had  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks.  In  his  last  thoughts,  indisihieUy  uttered  in  the  broken 
words  which  were  all  the  dissolving  organs  could  convey,  the  names  of  his 
friends,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  of  Greece,  were  confusedly  mingled,  — 
daughter  and  Greece  were  the  very  last  words  he  spoke,  —  and  then  the 
silence  and  sleep  of  death  settled  on  him  who  had  electrified  the  world, 
and  on  whom,  but  now,  the  hopes  of  a  nation  centred.  A  storm  of  thun- 
der broke  over  the  town  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  aiid  the  Greeks 
who  thronged  the  street  to  learn  his  condition  cried  out,  as  the  awful 
crash  fell  from  the  sky,  "  The  great  man  is  gone." 

It  was  the  festival  of  Easter, — usually  celebrated  with  great  joy  by  the 
Greeks.  But  the  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  was  turned  into  sorrow 
and  mourning.  All  amusements  ceased ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  prayers 
ivere  offered  in  the  churclies.  The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  April,  in  the  church  where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marcos  Botaares  and 
the  brave  General  Norman.  Mr.  Tricoupes,  the  friend  of  Mavrocordatos 
and  of  Byron,  the  able  secretary,  the  vigorous  historian,  and  now  the 
irorlhy  representative  of  his  country  in  England,  dehvered  a  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  church  on  Esater  Sunday,  "What  an  unlooked  for  event!" 
exclaimed  tlie  orator,  "  what  a  deplorable  misfortune !  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  people  of  much-suffering  Greece,  all  joy  and  exultation, 
welcomed  to  their  bosoms  this  distinguished  man ;  and  te-day,  all  woe  and 
despair,  they  bedew  his  funeral  couch  with  bitterest  tears,  and  moura 
without  consolation.  The  sweetest  salatation,  Christ  is  arisen,  became 
joyless  on  Eaatei  day  nptn  the  lips  of  the  Christians  of  Gi-eece;  who, 
when  they  met  one  anotliei  in,  the  morning  of  that  day,  before  they  had 
yet  spoken  the  congr'^tulations  of  the  festival,  anxiously  inquired.  How  is 
my  lord  ?  Thousands  of  men  assembled  to  interchange  the  sacred  salu- 
tation of  lo>e  m  the  bio»d  pHm  outside  the  walls  of  our  city,  appeared 
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to  have  assembled  only  to  beseech  the  Saviour  of  all  for  the  health  of  the 
champion  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  our  nation." 

The  orator  goes  on  to  speak,  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  of  the  services 
Ivord  BjTon  had  rendered;  of  tlie  liberalemployment  of  his  wealth  ;  of  his 
exceUeDt  judgment ;  of  his  splendid  genius.  "  All  lettered  Europe,"  says 
he,  "  has  eulogized,  and  will  eulogize,  the  poet  of  our  age ;  and  all  ages 
will  celebi-ate  him,  because  he  was  bom  for  all  Europe  and  for  aU  ages." 

"In  the  agony  of  death, — yea,  at  the  moment  when  the  veil  of  eteniity 
is  rent  to  him  who  stands  on  the  bordei-s  of  mortal  and  immortal  life,  — 
in  that  awful  hour,  llie  illustrious  departed,  when  leavmg  all  the  world, 
bore  only  two  names  upon  Ills  lips,  that  of  his  much  beloved  daughter,  and 
that  of  his  much  beloved  Hellas.  These  names,  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart, 
the  moment  of  death  itself  could  not  obliterate.  '  My  daughter  1 '  he  said , 
'Greece!'  he  said;  and  his  voice  espuvad.  What  Greoian  heait  is  not 
broken,  when  it  recaUs  this  scene  ? 

"  Thine  arm,  0  dearly  cherished  daughter !  will  recei\  e  hun ,  thy  tears 
will  console  the  tomb  which  holds  his  body,  and  the  teais  of  the  oiphaus 
of  Greece  shall  be  shed  over  the  urn  that  holds  his  most  piecious  heart, 
and  upon  the  whole  land  of  Hellas,  because  the  whole  land  ot  Hi-llaa 
shall  be  his  sepulchre.  As  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  he  had  thee 
and  Hellas  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  it  was  just  that  after  his  death 
Hellas  also  should  receive  a  part  of  his  precious  remains.  Mesolongi 
presses  in  her  arms  the  um  that  holds  his  heart  as  a  symbol  of  his  love; 
but  all  Gi-eece,  in  mourning  aud  inconsolable,  renders  his  body  back  to 
thee  with  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  mihtary  honora,  crowned  with  her  grat- 
itude and  bedewed  mth  hel-  tears.  Learn,  most  noble  maiden,  that  chief- 
tains boro  it  on  then-  shoulders  to  the  church ;  that  thousands  of  Grecian 
warriors  lined  the  way  through  which  the  procession  moved,  with  arms 
reversed,  as  if  they  would  war  against  the  very  earth  which  snatched 
away  their  faithful  friend ;  they  surround  his  bier,  and  swear  never  to 
forget  the  sacrifices  your  father  made,  and  never  to  allow  a  barbarous  and 
tyrannic  foot  to  trample  the  spot  where  his  heart  remains.  A  thousand 
Christian  voices  are  this,  moment  raised,  and  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High  resounds  with  funeral  chants ;  all  is  filled  with  prayers  that  his  re- 
vered remains  may  be  safely  restored  io  his  native  land,  and  that  his  soul 
may  rest  where  rest  the  righteous  for  ever." 

Mr.  Tricoupes  spoke  tlie  feelhigs  of  tie  whole  countiy.  A  deeper  sense 
d  loneliness  and  woe  never  fell  upon  Uiat  afflicted  land  than  when  her 
greatest  benefactor  died. 

"  Snoh  honors  Uion  io  her  hero  paiil, 
And peaoeful  slept  the  miglity  Hectors  shaae." 

§  11.  The  successes  of  Ibrahim  Facha  were  checkered  with  r 
and  defeats;    but  wherever  he  went,  he   laid  the  country  w 
elaughtcring  the  men,  sent  the  women  aiid  children  to  be  sold  ai 
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Egypt.  On  the  IStt  of  November,  1825,  the  fleet  of  Ibrahim  arriyed 
from  the  Peloponnesus  at  Mesolongi,  and  a  few  days  after  anothei-  division 
of  his  ai-my  joined' the  forces  by  way  of  Lepanto,  and  the  city  was  imme- 
diately invested  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  most  active 
measures  for  its  reduction  by  a  vigorous  assault  were  taken.  The  be- 
aegera  were  often  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  and  in  Februaiy  it  was  re- 
solved fo  i-educe  the  place  by  a  rigorous  blockade.  The  gallant  attempts 
of  Miaules  to  break  the  blockade  were  fruitless.  Ibrahim  Pacha  sent  to 
Hie  garrison  a  request  that  they  would  depute  persons  to  treat  with  him 
who  could  speak  Albanian,  Turkish,  and  Fiencli ;  but  they  replied,  "  Wa 
are  illiterate,  and  do  not  understand  so  many  languages ;  Pachas  we  do 
not  recognize,  but  we  know  how  to  handle  the  sword  and  gun."  In  three 
days  eight  thousand  skot  and  shells  were  fired  into  the  town,  demohshing 
the  houses,  but  kilUng  few  of  the  people.  The  outposts  were  taken  one 
by  oae,  but  only  after  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  resistance.  At 
length  the  supplies  from  without  were  cut  off,  and  the  gan-ison  reduced  to 
the  most  miserable  condition,  feeding  on  rata,  raw  hides,  and  sea-weed. 
The  eai-th  was  covered  with  the  starving,  sick,  and  wounded ;  but  they 
persisted  in  then-  refusal  to  surrender,  and  resolved,  since  the  place  could 
no  longer  be  defended,  to  leave  it  with  arms  in  their  hands.  A  sorfie  vras 
arranged  for  the  night  of  April  22d,  and  would  probably  have  been  quite 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  a  Bulgarian,  who  gave  notice  to  Ibi-a- 
,  hun  Pacha,  and  thus  enabled  him,  shortly  before  the  appointed  moment^ 
to  make  preparations  for  the  attack.  The  plan  was  that  three  thousand 
armed  men  should  tiirow  themselves  suddenly  upon  the  enemy's  line,  and 
open  a  way  for  the  women  and  children.  The  women  and  boys  armed 
themselves  with  sworda  and  daggers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
including  tlie  sick  and  wounded,  resolved  not  to  quit  their  native  place, 
but  lo  share  its  downfall  and  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins.  The  leave- 
taking  of  those  who  determined  to  malte  the  desperate  attempt,  and  of 
their  friends  «nd  relations  who  remdned  behind,  is' described  as  heart- 
rending ;  the  wailing  and  Itunentations  not  only  filled  the  dty,  but  reached 
the  posts  of  the  besieging  army.  Accordhig  to  the  arrangement,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  gaiTison  passed  out  by  the  eastern  outlet,  and  awaited  the  sig- 
nal; but  growing  impatient  under  the  enemy's  fire,  they  started  up,  and, 
shoudng  "Deadi  to  the  barbarians  !"  passed  the  trenches,  broke  through 
the  infantry,  silenced  the  batteries,  and  killed  the  artillery-men  at  their 
guns.  In  the  confusion  of  the  hour,  a  part  of  the  plan  failed  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  A  panic  broke  out  among  the  people,  and  instead  of  taking 
instant  advantage  of  the  enemy's  conliision,  they  rushed  back  to  the  town. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs,  eager  for  slaughter  and  plunder,  poured  in  from 
every  side,  and  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  and  blood.  The 
dies  of  the  wounded  and  dying  filled  the  night  The  roll  of  mus- 
ketiy,  and  the  explosions  of  magajiines,  fired  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
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slaying  maltitndes  of  the  besiegera,  added  fo  the  honxirs  of  the  scene. 
A  lame  private  soldier  named  Capsalea  had  retired  with  his  femily  into 
the  principal  magazine,  which  contained  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
He  sat  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  when  it  was  crowded  by  the  frantic 
Moslems  the  veteran  applied  the  torch,  and  all  were  blown,  mutilated 
corpses,  into  the  air  by  the  horrible  explosion.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
was  uici'eased  by  the  struggle  for  the  spoils  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  European  Turks.  When  the  assault  commenced  there  were  in  Meso- 
longi  nine  thousand  souls:  five  hundred  were  slain  in  the  sortie,  six  hun- 
dred afterwards  died  by  starvation  in  the  mountains ;  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred escaped,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  females.  The  spirit  shown  by 
fiiese  Grecian  heroines  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  Incidents  of  tlie  escape. 
A  young  girl,  flying  with  a  brother  in  delicate  health,  was  pursued  by  a 
Turkish  horseman.  Carrying  the  brother,  exliausted  by  fatigue,  to  a 
neighboring  hillock,  she  seized  his  gun,  received  the  fire  of  the  Turk, 
which  fortunately  was  without  effect,  and  then  coolly  took  aim  and  shot 
him  dead.  Among  the  slsun  were  a  number  of  European  Philhellenes, 
and  two  brotliers  of  Tricoupes,  the  orator  and  historian.  Three  thousand 
were  sabred  in  the  streets,  and  nearly  the  same  mmiber  of  women  and 
children  were  sold  into  slavery.  Greece  was  again  clothed  in  mourning. 
Not  only  was  the  downfall  of  Mesolongi  disastrous  in  a  mihtaiy  and  po- 
litical view ;  it  gave  new  occasion  for  civil  strifes,  which  the  government 
could  not  repress ;  and  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  spot  which 
they  had  sworn  at  the  death  of  Byron  he  should  never  pollute  with  his 
footsteps.  But  the  endurance  and  heroism  of  the  defendei-s,  the  gallantry 
of  those  who  cut  through  the  besieging  lines,  and  of  those  who  stayed  to 
perish  in  tlie  ruins,  croivned  the  name  of  Mesolongi  with  unfading  glory. 

§  12.  After  the  siege  of  Mesolongi,  Ibrahim  returned  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus only  to  renew  his  ravages;  hut  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
Manotes,  he  suffered  several  severe  repulses.  Athens,  almost  the  only 
place  in  Eastern  Greece  that  stdl  held  out,  was  closely  besieged.  An 
attempt  of  Colonel  Fabvier  on  Eubcea  had  foiled.  The  third  national 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  held  in  Apiil  at  Epidaui-os,  dismayed  at  the 
fall  of  Mesolongi,  appointed  two  commissions,  one  of  twelve  members, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  war,  the  other  of  thirteen,  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  tlie  administration  of  the  revenue.  The  assembly  then  ad- 
journed until  September,  and  the  committee  repaired  to  Kauplia  to  as- 
sume their  functions.  The  wai  was  carried  on  in  Eastern  Greece,  "West- 
ern Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands;  the  state  of  affdrs  now 
seemed  hopeless  in  aU  these  great  divisions  of  the  theatre  of  action.  In 
the  month  of  July,  the  Turkish  commander,  Kiutahi  or  Eeschid  Pacha, 
commenced  his  operations  against  Athens,  then  commanded  by  Gouras, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  of  Odysseus,  who,  having  surrendered  himself 
to  the  troops  sent  against  him  in  1824,  was  held  in  close  confinement 
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as  a  prisoner  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  A  few  days  after,  his  mutilat- 
ed body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  under  a  fower  in  which  he 
was  imprisoned.  It  was  given  out  that  he  fell,  and  was  accidentally 
killed  in  attempting  to  escape.  But  various  circumstances  afterwards, 
concurriog  with  expressions  of  remorse  ntteved  by  Gouras,  led  to  the 
opinion  that  tliat  chieftain  had  yielded  to  (he  importunities  of  enemies  of 
Odysseus,  and  consented  that  he  should  secretly  he  put  to  death. 

Gtouras  was  insti'ucted  by  the  government  to  keep  the  Turks  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Athens  j  but,  disregarding  their  orders,  he  filled  the  magazines 
of  the  Acropolis  with  provisions,  which  he  foi-ced  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to  supply,  and  prepared  with  his  troops  to 
stand  a  siege  in  that  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Many  of  the  citizens 
went  over  to  Salarais,  as  they  did  ia  the  old  Persian  wt^s ;  the  rest  stood 
by  their  hearths  and  altare  in  the  city.  The  Turks  soon  got  possession 
of  the  town,  though  the  outposts  were  bravely  defended  by  the  citizens. 
The  operations  of  the  siege  were  interrupted  by  tlie  appearance  of  Colonel 
Fabvjer  and  Karaiskakes  in  the  plain  of  Athens,  with  a  considerable  foree. 
But  a  battle  taking  place,  the  Greeks  were  routed,  and  tied,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Acropolis  from  the  bill  of  the  Museum,  neai  the  monu- 
nient  of  Philopappus,  was  resumed  with  great  energy.  The  siege  was 
carried  on,  not  only  by  the  incessant  firing  of  the  batteries,  but  by  a  series 
of  mines  and  countermines,  in  which  many  men  perished.  Gouras  lost 
his  life  early  in  October.  One  night,  as  he  was  going  the  rounds,  one  of 
his  attendants  snapped  a  musket,  and  two  shots  being  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  flash,  one  of  them  strack.  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  witliout  a 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  relieve  the  garrison,  but  only  one  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  executed  by  Colonel  Fabvier  and  a  body  of  about  six 
hundred  picked  men,  who,  on  the  night  of  December  IStli  broke  through 
the  Turkish  lines,  and  entered  the  Acropolis  undei  a  howei  of  grape 
from  the  Museum,  with  a  loss  of  only  six  kiUed  and  louiteen  wounded. 
A  large  supply  of  powder  was  almost  the  only  advantage  secured  to  the 
garrison  by  ibis  daring  adventure.  The  siege  wis  vigjiously  pressed, 
and  the  disti-ess  aiisiog  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  Acropolis  increased. 
The  constant  discharge  of  cannon  did  great  mischief  to  the  splendid  mon- 
nmenls  of  the  Acropolis,  despite  the  finnan  obc^ned  from  the  Sultan.by 
Sir  Stratfoi-d  Canning,  that  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtbeion  should  be 
spared.  A  large  part  of  the  Erechtheion  was  battered  down,  and  the 
family  of  Goui-as,  ivith  the  principal  ladies  of  Athens,  who  had  taken  shel- 
ter there,  perished  beneath  its  ruins. 

§  13.  A  fresh  national  assembly  assembled  at  Troezen  in  March, 
1827,  stfid  introduced  some  very  important  modifications  into  the  constitu- 
tioa,  the  most  essential  of  which  was  the  placing  the  executive  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  magistrate,  under  the  titie  of  President  of  Greece, 
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extending  the  term  of  office  to  seven  years,  and  enlarging  hia  powers  gen- 
erally- After  a  good  deal  of  angry  dispute,  and  wiUi  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  members,  the  choice  finally  rested  on  John  Capo  D'ls- 
triaa,  a  Corfiote,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  sagacity,  and  of  large  experi- 
ence in  affiiirs,  having  been  long  in  the  Eussian  service,  and  being  at  the 
moment  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  that  countiy.  As  some  time  must 
elapse  before  he  would  arrive  in  Greece,  the  executive  power  was  in- 
trusted t«  a  commission  of  thi-ee.  The  same  assembly  appointed  Lord 
Cochrane  to  the  chief  command  by  sea,  and  placed  General  Church  in  the 
supreme  command  of  the  land  forces.  These  two  officers  iromediately 
entered  upon  Iheir  respective  commands,  and  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  an  attacli  on  the  Turkish  b^egers  of  the  Acropohs.  EaraTs- 
kakes  also  ireturned  from  a  brilliant  expedition  in  the  !NorUi.  Public  al^ 
tentjon  was  concentrated  upon  the  operations  for  rdsing  the  siege  of 
Athens,  as  if  that  was  the  last  hope  of  the  country,  and  troops  poured  in 
from  eveiy  quarter,  in  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  government  and  the  com- 
manders. 

§  14.  The  Greeks,  during  the  operations  tliat  followed,  committed  one 
of  those  acts  of  bad  faith  which  have  brought  so  much  reproach  upon 
them.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  Turkish  positions  in  Munychia.  The 
Turks  fled,  and  thi-ee  hundred  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Spyti- 
don.  Though  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion, and  without  the  slightest  chance  of  escape,  they  refused  to  suri'ender 
unless  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  The  monastery  was  cannonaded, 
and  at  last  Generid  Church  proposed  to  allow  them  to  pass  out  with  their 
arms,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  native  ofiicei-s.  The  Greeks  were  dis- 
appointed and  enraged,  thinking  that  the  garrison  would  in  a  few  days  be 
reduced  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Hostages  had  been  given  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  agreement;  among  the  rest  KaraVskakes  him- 
self and  other  distinguished  chieftains  of  the  Greeks,  placed  themselves  at 
the  disix>sal  of  the  Turks,  The  ti-oops  left  the  monastery,  having  the  hos- 
tages in  then-  centre.  But  the  Greeks,  murmuring  and  tumultuous  and 
little  accustomed  to  military  obedience,  surrounded  them ;  a  quan-el  arose 
between  a  Turkish  officer  and  a  Greek  soldier,  which  led  to  an  instant 
attack.  The  Greek  officers  did  their  best,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
to  save  the  Turks,  and  one  was  killed  and  several  wounded,  KaraTskakes, 
frantic  at  this  shameful  violation  of  the  truce,  struggled  in  vain  against  his 
countrymen;  then,  turning  to  the  Turks,  cried  out,  "  Kill  me,  as  I  have 
killed  you,"  Two  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  seventy  made  their 
escape  and  reached  tlie  camp  of  Reschid  Pacha.  The  i-esult  of  such  an 
act  of  treachery  was  most  disastrous.  It  demoralized  the  Greek  forces, 
and  disheartened  the  European  commanders,  Genei-al  Church,  horror- 
struck,  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  command,  and  was  only  dis- 
suaded from  this  step  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Moreote  officers.     The  next 
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disastrous  incident  was  the  death  of  Kami'skakea,  in  a  skirmish  on  the  4th 
of  May.  A  body  of  Greek  soldiers  made  an  in-egular  attack  upon  some 
of  the  Turkish  outposts.  The  assailants  were  diiven  hack.  KaraTskakes 
was  sick  and  in  bed;  but,  hearing  the  fire,  he  rose,  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  "While  endeavoring  to  rally  the 
fugitives  he  received  the  fire  of  a  Turkish  horseman,  and  was  carried  mor- 
tally wounded  from  the  field.  He  was  taken  oa  board  one  of  the  ships,  and 
there,  conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  passed  the  last  hours  of  his  esist>- 
ence  in  an  earnest  conversation  with  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  other  chiefs 
on  the  state  of  the  countiy  and  tlie  proper  measures  to  he  taken  for  her 
deliverance.  When  some  words  of  consolation  were  addressed  to  him  in 
praise  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  he  answered,  "  What  I  have 
done,  I  have  done ;  what  has  happened,  has  happened  ;  now  for  the  fu- 
ture." And  when  he  was  drawing  his  last  breath,  he  said  to  iliose  around 
him,  among  whom  were  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Qiurch,  "My  coun- 
try laid  npon  me  a  heavy  task ;  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  by  ten  monfhs 
of  terrible  battles ;  nothing  remained  except  my  life ;  this  I  owed  to  my 
country,  this!  surrender  to  my  country.  I  am  dying;  let  my  fellow-sol- 
diers finish  my  work;  let  them  save  my  Athens."  These  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke.  His  biuvery,  his  patriotism,  his  heroic  death,  made  the 
errors  of  his  previous  life  forgotten,  and  he  is  juslly  regarded  by  his  cona- 
trymen  as  one  of  the  most  illustiious  of  her  heroes.  Funeral  honore  were 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  national  assembly  at  Troezene,  and  an  eloquent 
discourse  pronounced  by  Mr.  Tricoupes  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies 
and  the  Executive  Council,  ami  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  The  stran- 
ger who  visits  Athens  gaaes  with  interest,  as  he  enters  the  harbor  of  Pei- 
Kcus,  upon  the  ruins  of  th&  tomb  of  Themistocles,  which  looked  out  upon 
the  waters  of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  his  glory ;  and  as  he  passes  up  from 
Peirieus  to  Athens,  along  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  which  con- 
nected the  port  with  the  city,  he  beholds  with  equal  interest,  in  a  field  at 
a  distance  from  the  road,  the  monument  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
modern  hero  fell. . 

§  15.  Two  days  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens  was  decided.  On  the  6th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  sangumary  bat- 
tles %?hich  had  occurred  in  tiie  whole  war  was  fought  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  Lord  Cochrane  had  said  that  he  should  dine  on  the  Acropolis. 
Viun  boast  The  Turkish  horsemen  —  always  the  most  formidable  arm 
of  tiie  service — dashed  impetuously  upon  the  Greeks,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  dreadftd  slaughter.  The  panic-stricken  survivors  of  the  main 
body  fled,  A  band  of  Souliotes  maanlaioed  their  ground,  and  were  nearly 
all  slain.  The  rout  was  complete ;  "  and  for  two  houra,"  says  Dr.  Howe, 
"the  plain  presented  only  a  picture  of  detached  fights  between  bands  of 
fen,  five,  or  tiiree  Greeks  and  dozens  of  Turks,  who  soon  cut  them  to 
pieces,  though  after  desperate  resistance."     Lord  Cochrane  and  Genera! 
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Chmcb,  wlio  were  advancing  with  supplies  and  reinfoi-cementa,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  and  take  refuge  on  board  the  ships.  The  centre  and 
left  wing,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle,  immedifttely  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus ;  the  posts  around 
Peirasus  were  abandoned.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  fifleen  hundred 
of  the  flower  of  the  Gredan  warriore ;  nearly  all  the  Em-opeans  engaged 
in  the  battle  perished;  many  of  the  bravest  leaders  fell;  others  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty  were  beheaded  the  nest 
moi-ning.  Lord  Cochrane  immediately  withdrew  with  his  squadron  to 
Hydra.  General  Church  remained  at  Phaleron  with  two  thousand  men 
thi-ee  weeks  longer,  when,  findmg  his  men  disheartened  and  ready  to  de- 
sert, he  dismantled  the  batteries  and  abandoned  all  the  positions.  Some 
'  atteiapts  were  subsequently  made  to  relieve  the  garrison  by  an  expedifdon 
in  the  enemy's  rear,  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  The  dtadel  was,  however, 
surrendered  on  the  5th  of  June. 

The  fall  of  Athens  was  felt  as  a  tremendous  blow  over  ^1  Greece.  It 
seemed  to  extinguish,  tlie  last  spark  of  hope  that  the  war  could  be  contin- 
ued. The  poverty  that  covered  the  comitiy  was  indescribable.  But  the 
sympathies  of  tlie  world  were  aroused  anew  by  the  tales  of  starvation  and 
woo  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  humane  everywhere.  In  the  United 
States  societies  were  formed  to  raise  contributions,  and  seven  ship-ltiads 
of  provisions  and  clothing  were  despatched,  which  saved  fixim  death 
tloTisands  of  the  wretched  population,  and  infused  new  strength  into  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 

§  16.  The  cabinets  of  Eui-ope  also  were  no  longer  insensible  to  the 
duty  of  puttmg  a  stop  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  been  greatly  altered  by  the  influence  of  Canning's 
genius  and  fine  humanity  ;  and  the  former  sympathy  with  tlie  Turks  in 
their  lawful  efforts  to  suppress  the  unjusliflable  insurrection  of  their  re- 
heUious  rayas  was  felt  to  be  false  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  traitorous 
to  the  rights  of  man.  Before  the  msurreclion,  the  Greeks  had  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  St.  Petersburg,  to  offer  the  crown  of  Greece  to  one  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  state  to  their 
cause.  The  offer  was  declined.  Duiing  the  war  they  sent  another  dep- 
utation to  Paris,  proposing  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  —  then 
Duke  of  Orleans  —  should  be  placed  on  the  throne ;  hei-e,  again,  they 
met  with  disappointment.  Later  still,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  offering  to  confer  the  crown  on  Prince  Leopold ;  but 
■the  proposition  was  at  first  coldly  received.  The  successes  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  the  prospect  of  having  a  powerful  Egyptian  government,  m- 
dependent  of  the  Porte,  estabhshed  in  Greece,  ha;l  some  effect  m  esciticg 
the  [Jarm  of  Europe,  and  the  disturbance  of  commerce  in  the  Levant 
became  more  and  more  serious.  In  1836  Russia  manifested  a  disposition 
to  take  the  settlement  of  affairs  into  her  own  hands.     Mr.  Canning  seized 
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the  occasion  of  the  mission  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  to  St.  Fiitersbiirg, 
in  that  year,  to  communicate  the  readiness  of  the  British  cabinet  to  joia 
in  £m  aiTangemeat  for  the  pacification  of  Greece.  The  result  of  this 
communication  was  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of  the  4th  of  ApviL 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  diplomatic  discussions,  leading  to  the 
treaty  signed  at  London  on  the  6fh  of  July,  1827,  hy  the  plenipoteiitia^ 
riea  of  Russia,  Finance,  and  England,  which  provided  ths^  an  immediate 
armistice  shotilJ  be  established  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  pro- 
posed to  place  Greece  on  the  footing  of  a  tributary  province,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  but  with  the  right  of  electing  her  own  goy- 
ernoK,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Porte.  The  feeble  and  -uTetched 
condition  of  Greece  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  reject  even  tiiese  humil- 
iating terras ;  but  the  Porte  refused  to  allow  any  interference  in  its  own 
affairs,  and  even  to  receive  a  wiitten  comiuunicafion  from  the  ministers 
of  the  Western  powers. 

§  17.  This  obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  was  but  too  well  justified  1^ 
the  previous  assurances  of  the  cabinets  that  they  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfeiiog,  induced  England  and  Prance  to  augment  their  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Russia  sent  a  squadron  to  join  them.  The  British 
Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  was  iastrueted  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  forces  in  Greece  from  Egypt  or  Turkey.  The  Greeks  had  abstained 
fram  all  military  operations  as  soon  aa  the  treaty  was  known ;  but  as 
Ibrahim  continued  his  ravages,  and  violated  a  temporaiy  armistice  he  had 
agreed  to  lyith  Codrington,  they  agsun  took  up  arms.  TJje  combined 
Egyptian  and  Tnrkish  fleets  lay  concenti-ated  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  Enghsh,  French,  and  Eussian  squad- 
rons entered  the  Bay,  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enor- 
mities still  perpetrated  by  Ibrahim,  and  to  Ibi-ce  him  to  comply  with  thejr 
proposals.  He  was  required  either  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus  altogether,  or 
at  least  to  cease  from  devastating  the  country.  The  Turks  were  drawn 
upin  order  of  battle,  and  having  flreS  upon  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  killed  several  persons  on  board,  a  terrible  battle  instantly  commenced, 
which  lasted  four  hours.  The  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  seventy- 
nine  ships  of  war,  and  other  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  carrying  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  cannon ;  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  only  twenty-six  vessels,  with  thirteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  guns ;  but,  though  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  it  result- 
ed in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  They  refused  to  strike ; 
some  of  their  ships  were  burned,  others  driven  on  shore,  and  nearly  all  dis- 
abled ,  only  twenty  or  thirty  corvettes  and  brigs  remaining  in  a  saiUng 
condition  Six  thousand  men  perished.  So  tremendous  a  catastrophe 
caused  for  a  moment  an  involuntary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Europe  and 
America  resounded  with  triumph  and  exultation ;  arid  the  Greeks,  filled 
with  new  hope,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  so  signal  and  unlooked  for 
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a  deliverance.  But  wlieii  the  news  reached  Constamtiuople,  it  found  the 
Porte  still  mtractable  and  violent.  "  My  positive,  absolute,  definitive,  un- 
changeable, eternal  answer,"  said  the  minister  to  the  interpreters  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  "  is  that  the  Sublime  Porte  does  not  accept  any 
proposition  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  means  to  persist  in  its  own  will 
for  ever  and  ever,  even  unto  the  day  of  the  last  judgment"  Bi  this  obsti- 
nate course  of  conduct  the  Porte  was  sustained  by  Austria,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mettemich,  to  whom  the  alliance  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England,  and  all  the  recent  proceedings  for  the  salvation  of  Greece, 
were  in  the  highest  degi-ee  distastefuL  But.it  was  impossible  ■  for  the 
Porte  long  to  hold  out  In  April,  1828,  Russia  declared  war  s^ainst  her, 
and  compelled  the  Sultan  to  turn  his  chief  attention  in  this  direction. 

The  Pi'esident  elect,  Capo  D'Istrias,  having  been  dismi^ed  from  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  havuig  spent  about  ten  months  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 
and  London,  in  order  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  three 
protecting  powers,  and  having  effected  a  loan,  then  highly  necessary  to  the 
new  organization  of  Greece,  arrived  at  Nauplia  in  January,  1828,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  ^gina,  where  tlie  government  had  at  that  time  es- 
tablished itself.  While  in  England,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  good- 
will of  the  leading  statesmen,  except  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  per- 
sisted in  thinking  the  battle  of  Navai-ino  an  imtowai-d  event  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  set  about  the 
Hei-culeau  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  demoralized  and  disorganized 
condition  of  the  country,  with  extraordmary  activity  and  talent,  having 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Tricoupes  as  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  Porte  still  re- 
fusmg  to  make  peace,  a  French  expedition  sailed  from  Toubn,  and  Ihra- 
hun  Pacha  was  glad  to  accept  terms  and  malce  his  way  back  to  Egypt 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  fleet  The  last  sail  of  the  hostile  arma- 
ment disappeai-ed  from  Greece  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  last  battle 
on  IsHid  was  fought  in  Eteotia,  a  year  alter,  by  Prince  Demeti^ua  Ypse- 
lantes,  who,  with  thi-ee  thousand  men,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  a 
force  of  seven  thousand;  thus  triumphantly  completing  a  struggle,  which 
eight  yeai's  before  his  brother  Alexander  had  opened  by  a  disastrous  de- 
feat The  Porte  at  last,  terrified  by  the  successes  of  th^  Russian  arms, 
accepted  the  propositions  of  the  great  powers,  and  hostilities  thenceforth 
ceased  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks, 

On  a  general  review  of  tiie  contest  now  brought  to  a  close,  a  few  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  which  have  been  tiiws  briefiy  treated,  we  may  venture 
to  assert  tiaat  tiie  Greeks  were  right  in  commencing  it,  and  justified  m  com- 
mencing it  when  they  did;  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  Christian  nations  at  the  outset,  ■— tiiough,  so  far  from  receiving 
it,  they  were  denounced  by  the  Holy  Alliance  as  rebels  ;  that  the  course  of 
the  great  powers  was  at  first  cold  and  cruel,  and  afterwards  wavering ; 
anil  that  they  ungeneroui,ly  required  tiie  emancipated  countiy,  at  the 
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moment  of  pacification,  to  acknowledge  ifaelf  tributary  to  the  Porte,  when 
the  Greeks  liad  fairly  entitled  themselves  by  tlieir  conduct  and  sufferings, 
to  the  guaranties  of  Europe  for  their  national  existence  and  their  absolute 
and  unqualified  independence. 

§  18.  Tlie  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  now  occupied  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  great  powers.  It  was  proposed  at  first  to  retain  Greece 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  but  io  give  it  a  separate  adniinistra- 
lion  on  fie  payment  of  a  large  annual  tribnte ;  but  this  plan  was  found 
impracticable.  It  was  next  proposed  to  erect  the  country  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  to  give  it  a  ruler  from  one  of  the  reigning  houses 
in  Europe,  under  die  title  of  Sovereign  Prince.  Prince  Leopold,  the 
present  king  of  Belgium,  was  selected  for  this  station,  and  the  choice  waa 
an  excellent  one.  The  Prince  accepted  the  appointment,  but,  for  rear 
'  sons  equally  honorable  to  his  head  and  heart,  four  months  ^lerwards,  in 
May,  1830,  abdicated  lie  yet  unoccupied  throne.  The  principal  reason 
which  induced  this  step  was  the  absurd  boundary  line  on  the  north,  pro- 
posed and  msisted  on  by  the  protecting  powere.  Negotiations  wei-e  again 
renewed;  fresh  protocols  filled  up  another  year;  when,  in  October,  1831, 
Count  Capo  D'Isti'ias,  who  had  been  President  of  Greece  for  four  years, 
with  almost  dictatorial  power,  was  assassinated  at  Nauplia  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Manote  clan  of  Mavroraichales,  whose  chief,  Peti-os  Bey,  he 
had  illegally  impiisoned.  This  tragical  event  was  followed  by  six  mouths 
of  anarchy.  Augustine  Capo  D'Istrias,  a  younger  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered President,  was  nominally  placed  at  tlie  head  of  affairs.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition,  and,  resigning  his  office,  on  the 
15th  of  April  took  passage  with  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  on  board 
a  Russian  vessel  bound  for  Corfou.  These  events  made  it  necossaiy  to 
bring  the  arrangements  of  the  gi'eat  powers  to  the  speediest  possible  con- 
clusion. The  plenipotentiaries  now  turned  their  intention  to  Louis,  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  always  been  a  lover  of  Hellenic  art,  and  had  ren- 
dered generous  aid  to  Greece  in  the  horn"  of  her  distress.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  to  raise  Prince  Otho  to 
the  throne,  with  aU  the  honoi-s  and  dignities  of  sovereignty.  Otho  was 
tlie  second  son  of  the  king,  bom  June  1,  1815 ;  consequently  only  seven- 
teen years  old  when  cbai-gedjwith  the  august  office  of  reeonstructiiig  a 
shattered  state.  The  period  of  his  majority  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty; in  Ihe  mean  time  a  regency  of  three  Bavarian  statesmen — Count 
Armansperg,  the  Chevalier  von  Maurer,  and  General  Heidecker — was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  monarcli. 
A  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  ($  12,000,000)  was  guaranteed  by  the 
three  powers,  and  a  Bavarian  anny  of  thirty-five  hundred  men  enrolled, 
for  the  miuntenance  of  order  in  the  new  kingdom.  On  the  Slh  of  Au- 
gust, 1832,  Piince  Otho  was  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  national  as- 
sembly at  Pi-oniwa  —  a  suburb  of  Nauplia  — the  whole  assembly  rising 
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and  shouting  witli  one  voice,  "A  long  life  and  a  liappy  reJgn  to  OUio  the 
Firat,  King  of  Hellas."  On  the  6th  of  February,  1833,  he  landed  at 
Nauplia,  amidst  the  acclaniatioua  of  the  people;  "a  happy  day,"  says  a 
Greek  writer,  "on  which  the  Helletiic  nation,  after  fiiree  hundred  and 
eighty  years'  bereavement  of  their  imperial  throne,  had  the  happiness 
again  to  welcome  their  own  monarch,  and  saw  at  lengtli,  with  unepeakar- 
b!e  exultation,  and  with  profound  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  their  long- 
ings fulfilled,  their  patience  rewai-ded,  and  the  struggles  of  four  centuries 
crowned  with  triumph." 

The  boundaries  were  delei-mined  by  a  treaty  between  the  great  powers 
and  tiie  Sublime  Porte,  in  1832.  The  northern  iine  runs  from  the  Gulf 
of  Volo,  or  the  Pagaafeau  Gulf,  on  the  east,  along  the  chain  of  Othrys,  and 
strikes  the  Gulf  of  Ai-ta,  or  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  on  the  west.  The  east- 
ern hne  includes  Eiibcea,  the  Northern  Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Crete ' 
was  ceded  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  with 
the  provinces  north  of  the  line  above  indicated,  were  replaced  under  the 
government  of  Turkey.  The  islands  on  the  western  coast  still  constitute 
the  Septinsular  Repubhc,  under  the  protectorate  of  England.  The  coun- 
try was  organized  within  these  boundaries,  and  the  ancient  divisions  with 
the  classical  names  restored.  It  was  divided  into  fen  Nomoi,  or  Pi-ovinces, 
thirty  Eparchias,  or  Cantons,  and  453  Demoi,  or  Communes,  with  their  sev- 
eral local  administmtions.  The  first  Nome  embraces  Attica  and  Beeotia ; 
the  second,  Phocis  and  Phthiotis ;  the  third,  iEtolia  and  Acamauia ;  the 
fom-th,  Argolis  and  Corinth  s  the  fifth,  Achaia  and  Ehs ;  the  sixth,  Arca^ 
dia ;  the  seventh,  Messenia ;  the  eighth,  Laconia ;  the  nmtli,  Eubtea  and 
the  Northern  Sporades ;  the  tenth,  the  Cyclades. 

The  sesw,  of  government  wis  at  fli-st  established  at  Nauplia,  but  in  1835 
it  was  tiansfen-ed  to  Athens;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  king,  having  at- 
tained his  majority,  assiimcd  tlie  reins  of  government,  and  addressed  on 
the  occsBJon  a  proclamation  to  the  Greek  people,  wliich  excited  the  liveliest 
hopes  and  the  brightest  anticipations  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  country. 

In  the  following  year  tUe  king  was  married  to  flie  Princess  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenbei^,  then  seventeen  years  old,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  princesses  m  Europe.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1836,  and  they  an-ived  at  the  Peirasus  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1887.  The  next  day,  the  youthful  pair  entered  Ath- 
ens under  triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  laurel  and  myrtle  branches, 
amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  whole  population. 

§  19.  The  period  has  not  yet  an-ived  when  the  history  of  Otho's  reign 
can  be  impartially  written.  In  this  brief  sketch  of  events,  it  has  not  been 
intended  to  dwell  much  on  details ;  and  in  what  remams,  only  a  few  addi- 
tional poiuts  will  be  considered. 

The  Greeks  have  always  been  an  eminently  constitutional  people. 
The  first  step  taken  by  them  after  the  war  broke  ont  was  to  establish  a 
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constitufjon ;  and  during  the  war,  although  dissensions  often  prevailed, 
stiU  the  Greeks  were  in  the  main  governed  by  constitutional  forms. 
Prince  Leopold,  during  the  brief  period  of  his  nominal  sovereignty,  was 
urged  by  President  Capo  D'lstriaa  to  recognize  the  conatitntional  rights 
of  the  nation.  When  Princ«  Otbo  was  elected  by  the  great  powers,  the 
national  assembly  began  a  revision  of  the  eonatitution,  but  were  prevented 
from  completing  their  laboi^  by  the  intervention  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Eesidents  of  the  protecting  powers-  The  treaty  whicli  placed 
Otho  on  the  throne  contains  not  a  -wovi  about  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
and  it  was  well  understood  (hat  Bussia  was  hostile  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernments everywhere,  and  Prance  and  England  were  perhaps  indifercnt. 
King  Otho,  therefore,  was  an  absolute  monarch,  so  far  as  the  treaty  de- 
fined his  powers;  and  if  his  government  was  administered  upon  absolute 
principles  during  the  iiest  ten  years  of  his  reign,  both  by  tlie  regency  and 
by  his  cabinets  after  he  assumed  the  reins,  the  blame  ought  justly  to  be 
shared  by  the  European  powers,  who  neglected  to  guai-antee  a  eonstifu- 
tion  to  the  people.  It  is  not  pi-oposed  to  dwell  upon  the  complaints  urged 
against  the  Bavarian  dynasty  in  general;  hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
regency  committed  a  grave  error  in  not  calling  a  national  assembly,  at  an 
early  date,  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  that  the  king,  on  attaining  his 
majority,  committed  a  similar  ei'ror.  At  all  evenfs,  the  people  became 
impatient  for  a  constitutionfil  government.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
countiy  reached  its  height  in  1843,  aud  a  anivei^al  detei-minalion  was 
formed  to  have  a  constitution  at  all  events,  while  there  was  an  equally 
general  puipose  not  to  violate  the  respect  due  to  their  Majesties.  Com- 
binations and  an-angements  wei-e  entered  into  between  the  civil  author- 
ities and  the  military,  to  enforce  the  changes  called  for  by  the  country, 
but  to  use  no  more  force  than  was  necessai-y  for  the  purpose.  The 
movement  was  headed  by  General  Kalerges,  who  had  been  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  then  inspector  of  the 
cavalry  quartered  at  Athens. 

Some  intimation  of  the  design  reached  the  government,  and  several  ar- 
rests were  oi-dered  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  1843.  This 
action  of  the  government  was  seized  upon  aa  the  moment  to  carry  out  the 
long-meditatisd  revolution.  Kalei^es  hastily  summoned  the  olHcers  and 
pat  the  garrison  in  motion,  amidst  loud  cries  of  Zojtff  life  to  the  constitu- 
tion/ which  were  responded  to  by  the  large  bodies  of  citizens  now  rapidly 
gathering  from  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Kalei^es  marehed  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  citizens,  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  palace ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  artillery  came  up,  the  guna  were  pointed  at  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  artillerymen  cried  out,  Z^tb  t4  trivTayfui !  Long  life  to  the 
constiiiUion !  The  king,  appearing  at  the  window,  demanded  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  and  of  this  parade  of  the  gamson.  Kalerges  replied, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  multitude,  "  The  people  of  Greece  and  the 
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army  desire  thut  your  Majesty  will  redeem  the  promise  that  the  oountry 
should  be  governed  constitutionally."  The  king  ordered  (he  troops  to  re- 
lire  to  their  quarters,  promiang  to  consult  with  the  ministers,  the  Council 
of  State,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  protecting  powers.  But  Kaler- 
ges  replied,  that  "neither  the  garrison  of  Athens  nor  the  people  would 
quit  the  spot  unlil  his  Majesty's  decision  should  be  made  known."  The 
Council  of  State,  meaiilime,  had  be«n  discussing  the  great  question,  what 
was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency.  They  were  not  unanimous ;  but  the 
eonatitutional  party,  led  by  General  Church,  Londos,  and  Rbegas  Palame- 
des,  were  in  the  majority,  and  at  last  all  united  in  drawing  up  a  procla- 
mation, a  list  of  a  new  minislry  to  be  recommended  to  the  king,  and  an 
address  advising  his  Majesty  to  call  a  national  assembly  fo  prepare  a. 
constitution.  Before  the  king's  answer  was  given,  the  carriages  of  the  foi"- 
eign  ministers  appeared  at  the  gat«s  of  the  palace,  but  were  politely  though 
firmly  refused  admittance.  All  submitted  quietly  except  the  minister  of 
Prussia,  who  persisted,  with  harah  and  disrespectful  language,  in  demand- 
ing admittance  to  his  Majes^.  Kalerges,  getting  out  of  patieace,  finished 
the  scene  by  telling  the  minister  that  "  his  advice  had  generally  been  unfoi^ 
tunate,  and  he  was  airmd  the  king  had  had  too  much  of  it  lately."  Upon 
this,  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  stepped  into  their  carriages  and  drove  off, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  people,  who  maintained  the  most  perfect  good 
humor  through  the  whole  scene.  The  king  signed  the  ordinances  ap- 
pointing a  new  ministry  and  convoking  a  national  assembly.  The  troops, 
having  been  thirteen  hours  under  arms,  marehed  back  to  their  baiTacks ; 
the  citizens  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  the  business  of  the  city  was  not  in- 
terrupted an  hour;  the  courts  sat  without  the  slightest  obstruction;  no 
tumults  took  place  in  the  country ;  a  chief,  named  Griziotes,  who  was  on 
his  way  from  Euboia  to  the  capital  with  more  than  a  thousand  irregular 
troops,  healing  that  the  object  had  been  accomplished,  enjoined  his  fol- 
lowers to  retain  to  their  homes,  and  asked  leave  "to  come  alone  to  obey 
the  law,  and  not  to  give  it."  The  next  night  Uie  city  was  illuminated,  and 
gi-eat  rejoicings  celebrated  the  event,  without  a  single  act  of  violence. 
In  the  same  moderate  spirit  of  tranquil  triumph,  the  great  constitutional 
victory  was  commemorated  all  over  the  country,  and  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber was  henceforth  added  to  the  national  festivals.  This  revolution  was 
accomplished  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood ;  without  even  disturbing 
the  quiet  of  a  single  citizen,  except  a  person  named  Tzinos,  who  had 
made  himself  odious  as  chief  of  police,  by  the  cruelties  he  had  inflicted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  took  shelter  in  the  palace,  but  was 
given  up,  and  merely  sent  away  to  one  of  the  islands;  and  the  only 
nneasiness  manifested  anywhere  was  the  opposition  made  by  that  island 
—  Tenos  —  to  receiving  so  odious  a  person  on  its  shores. 

The  king  and  queen  drove  out  the  next  day,  as  usual,  and  were  cheered 
by  the  people.     The  new  ministiy  cntored  upon  their  functions ;  the  Ba- 
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vai-ians  wei-e  dismissed,  and  many  of  tlicm  took  the  Austrian  steamer  for 
home  in  less  than  a  %veelc.  The  national  asaemhly  was  convoked  for  the 
13ih  of  November.  The  elections  resulted  moat  satisfactorily.  The  best 
men,  almost  without  exception,  were  chosen.  The  assembly  was  opened 
on  the  20th  of  Novemher  by  the  king  m  pei-son,  accompanied  by  his  mm- 
isters,  wid  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  body,  all  of  whom  attended 
except  tlie  Russian  legation.  In  fact,  Russia  had  totally  withheld  her 
sanction  from  the  constitutional  proceedings,  not  only  at  Athens,  but 
through  her  ministers  at  the  other  courts.  The  king's  speech  was  con- 
ceived in  a  most  excellent  spirit,  and  rwsed  his  popularity  to  the  highest 
point;  and  the  marks  of  affection  and  respect  everywhere  accorded  to 
their  Majesties,  then  and  whenever  they  appeared  in  public,  deeply  im- 
pressed them.  The  assembly,  consistmg  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members,  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Ptmoutsra  Botaraa,  an  emi- 
nent patriot,  who  took  arms  at  the  opening  of  the  Eevolution,  being  then 
eighty-four  yeai-s  old.  He  had  been  a  member  of  all  the  preceding 
national  assembhea.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  for  his  native  province,  Corinth,  and  was  now  elected 
president  of  the  constitutional  assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations 
of  his  colleagues.  Four  vice-presidents  were  appointed,  —  IMavrocordatos, 
Metaxas,  Collettes,  and  Londos. 

The.draft  of  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  assembly  on  the  15th 
of  January,  teai  after  being  carefully  discussed  was  laid  before  the  king 
on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  thoroughly  studied  by  his  Majesty,  and 
returned  by  him  with  a  few  changes  suggested,  and  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1844,  to  die  great  joy  of  the  nation,  the  constitution  was  formally 
accepted.  A  deputation  immediately  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  fervid  and  eloquent  language,  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 


The  constitution  embodies  all  the  securities  which  were  incorporated 
into  the  eai-lier  forms,  with  such  other  principles  as  the  actual  state  of  the 
countiy  made  necessary.  The  settlement  of  Otho  and  his  fiunily  on  the 
throne  is  confirmed.  Tiie  Oriental  Church  is  the  established  religion,  but 
all  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Proselytizing  and  attacks  upon  the  es- 
tablished rehgion  ai-e  forbidden.  All  Greeks  are  declared  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  personal  liberty  is  inviolable.  No  titles  of  nobility 
are  to  be  created.  It  is  declared  that  m  Greece  man  is  not  bought  and 
sold.  A  serf  or  a  slave,  whatever  may  be  his  nationality  or  his  reli^on, 
is  free  fi'om  the  moment  that  he  sets  foot  on  Hellenic  ground.  The 
press  is  free,  and  a  censorship  cannot  be  established.  Public  instruction 
is  at  the  chaise  of  the  state ;  torture  and  confiscation  cannot  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  secrecy  of  letters  is  inviolable.  The  legislative  power 
ia  divided  between  the  king,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  Baule,  and 
the  Senate,  or   Gei-ousia;    but  all  money  bills  must  originate  with  the 
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Deputies.  The  king  lias  the  usual  powers,  under  the  usual  reatJ'ietJona,  of 
a  constitutional  monarch.  His  pei-son  is  iaviolable,  but  his  ministers  may 
be  impeached  for  maladministration.  He  is  the  executive  magistrate. 
In  case  of  the  iwlure  of  heirs,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  regent,  and  then  for  the  election  of  a  king 
by  vote  of  the  assembly.  The  deputies  (Bov\tvTai)  are  elected  for  three 
years.  No  one  can  be  elected  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  uumber  of  deputies  is  in  proporlioo  to  the  population,  as  regulated 
by  law,  but  never  to  be  less  tban  eighty.  The  senatoi-s  (repovmaarai)  are 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  A  considerable  number  of  conditions  and 
qualifications  are  prescribed  j  the  legal  age  is  forly.  The  minimum  num- 
ber of  senators  is  twenty-seven ;  but  the  king  may  when  he  sees  fit,  raise 
it  to  one  liaif  the  number  of  the  dep  t  es  The  pnnces  of  the  blood  and 
Ihe  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown  are  se  it  rs  I  y  right,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  completed  their  eighteenth  yea  b  t  they  are  to  have  no  voice 
in  tlie  deliberations  until  they  have  cia  i  Ifted  the  r  twenty-fiith  year. 
The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  king  h  tl  e  sual  responsibilities. 
Justice  is  administered  by  judges  appo  j  ted  by  the  k  ng  for  life.  Ai^u- 
ments  before  the  tribunals  are  to  1  e  pubhc  less  such  publicity  be 
deemed  by  tlie  court  dangerous  to  mo  ah  nnd  |  hi  e  order.  A  judge  can 
accept  no  salaried  employment,  except  !h  t  oi  Professor  in  the  University. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  in  cases  of  political  crimes  and  offen- 
ces of  the  press,  is  preserved.  No  oath  can  be  exacted  without  a  law 
which  prescribes  and  determines  it.  All  conflicting  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
reviewed  and  derided  by  the  Areopagus,  which  is  the  supreme  court,  or 
court  of  final  appeal. 

§  20.  Greece  has  been  under  a  constitutional  government  about  eleven 
years.  But  llie  condition  of  the  country  is  not  yet  such  as  its  friends 
hoped  and  desired.  Agi-iculture  is  stiU  imperfect  and  rude.  Roads  are 
neglected.  The  public  domain  is  badly  admmistered,  and  the  population 
has  but  slowly  increased.  JIanufacturing  industry  has  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  only  in  the  lai'ger  towns,  such  as  Athens,  Ai^jos,  and  Nauplia, 
The  people  are  generally  poor ;  but  few,  if  any,  beggars  are  to  be  seen. 
A  lai^e  accession  of  capital  is  needed.  The  country  is  loaded  with 
debt,  and  the  system  of  taxation  is  at  once  oppressive  and  wasteful  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the 'country  emerged  from  a  most  destructive  war,  which  left 
no  villages  standing,  and  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  destitution 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world. 

Slow  as  the  prc^i-ess  of  Greece  has  been  in  materia]  civilization,  her 
zeal  for  education  and  literature  is  not  surpassed  by  Uie  most  enlightened 
nations  in  the  world.  "We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  preparations  for  the 
Eevolution  WHS  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  a  lai^e  inci-ease 
of  tlieir  number.     During  the  war  the  provisional  govornraents  never  lost 
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sight  of  tilis  subject,  and  Count  Capo  D'Istrias  gave  to  it  miicli  of  his  at- 
tention. Tlie  regency  of  Otho  oi^auized  the  system  of  pubhc  education 
more  thoroughly  than  had  previously  been  done.  The  Greeks  also 
raised  large  sums  by  private  subscriptions  and  by  local  taxes.  Prince 
Demetrius  Tpselantes  left  liis  whole  fortune  to  fomid  a  school  ia  Nauplia, 
whidi  annually  educates  several  hundred  scholars.  Many  schools  for 
gtfls  have  been  established  in  different  pai'ts  of  Greece.  Thei-e  are  two 
or  thi-ee  in  Athens ;  one  under  tie  charge  of  Mad^ime  Mano,  a  sister  of 
Alexander  Mavrocoi^tos ;  another,  the  justly  famous  missionaiy  school 
of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Hill,  which  has  been  of  mcalculable  service  to  the 
women  of  Greece.  Private  schools  flourish  in  the  principal  towns.  But 
doubtless  the  most  characteristic  fealwe  is  the  scheme  of  public  education, 
aa  it  now  exists  in  the  system  of  public  schools.  Under  this  system  are,  — 
1.  The  Demotic,  or  schools  of  mutual  insti-uction,  in  which  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  with  the  elements  of  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  &c.  to  both  boya  and  girls.  2.  The  Hellenic  schools,  in  which 
are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  further  study  of  the  above-enumetated 
branches,  the  elements  of  the  ancient  Greek  grammar,  and  transhitions 
.from  andent  into  modern  Greek  and  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
3.  The  Gymnasia,  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  continued,  with 
philosophy,  logic,  ethics,  physics,  general  history,  mathematical  geograr 
phy,  and  the  French,  Gei-man,  and  EngUsh  languages.  4.  The  Univer- 
-aty  of  Otho,  which  is  organized  with  four  departments,  or  faculties, — 
philosophy,  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  According  to  the  reports  of 
1853,  more  than  forty  thousand  children  were  taught  in  the  Demotic 
schools  ;  in  the  Hellenic  schools,  more  liian  five  thousand  ;  in  tiie  Gym- 
nasia, two  thousand;  in  the  rniversity,  above  six  hundred;  — ia  all 
amounting  to  about  fi%  thousand.  If  we  add  the  scholars  of  the  numer- 
ous private  schools,  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased.  There 
were  in  1853  three  hundred  and  ten  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  eighty- 
five  Hellenic  schools,  and  seven  Gymnasia.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
teachers'  school,  a  naval  school,  an  ^ricultural  school,  and  a  polytechnic 
school.  The  University,  organized  in  1886,  has  a  coi-ps  of  nearly  forty 
professors,  and  an  excellent  library  of  eighty  thousand  volumes.  Among 
tlie  professora  are  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any  European  university. 
The  venerable  Asopios  expounds  Homer  with  the  vivacity  of  a  Nestor. 
The  leclwrea  of  Philippos  Johannis,  on  moi-al  philosophy,  are  admirable 
for  purity  of  style  and  clearness  of  method.  Eangabes  expounds  the  fine 
arts  with  learning  and  taste.  Manouses  lectures  eloquently  on  history. 
Pericles  Argyropoulos,  now  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AiFairs,  is  a  most  able 
professor  of  the  law.  Professor  Kontogones  is  prefoundly  versed  in  Bib- 
lical literature,  and  expounds  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  numereus  and 
attentive  classes.  Many  others  might  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  great  mi 
just  commendation. 
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§  21.  The  Greek,  as  spoken  at  the  present  day,  is  subslantiaiiy  tJie 
language  that  was  spoken  in  the  Alexaiidi-ine  and  Byzantine  periods ;  and 
its  presei-vation  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  instances  of  tenacious  na- 
tionalitj'.  But  there  ai-e  important  dislinctions  between  the  ancient  and 
modern,  which  grow  out  of  changes  iu  the  struetui-e,  no  less  than  motlifl- 
cations  of  the  meaning  of  woi-ds.  Nearly  all  the  words  now  employed  by 
educated  Greeks  ai-e  the  saine  words  that  wei-e  used  by  their  ancestors ; 
but  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  modem.  From  the  tune  of  Homer, 
down  to  six  or  seven  centuries  after  Chiist,  though  the  language  under- 
went many  modificadonB,  it  retained  unchanged  its  essential  cliai-acter- 
isticsi  and  for  a  still  longer  pei-iod,  nsunely,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
eentmy,  tlie  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  as  employed  in  litera- 
ture, waa  still  undisturbed,  although  the  combination  of  rhyfJim  and  accent 
had  some,  time  before  ceased  to  mark  the  pronunciation.  This  period 
embraces  about  twenty-flve  hundred  years. 

In  the  language  spoken  by  tlie  common  people,  the  old  system  of  gram- 
matical forms — perhaps  never  esisting  in  its  completeness  among  the 
uneducated  —  was  abandoned  somewhere  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  We  cannot  trace  the  changes  step  by  step,  for  want  of  docu- 
ments ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  popular  speech  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
before  the  twelfth  centuiy,  possessed  aU  the  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  language  of  Greece  as  spoken  and  written  at  the  present 
day.  The  first  poem  published  in  modem  Greek,  was  addressed  by  The- 
odore Plochopi-odromos,  a  contemporai'y  of  Anna  Comnena,  to  the  Em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenos;  and  this  has  not  only  tlie  grammatical,  but  the 
rhythmical  forms  of  the  popular  poetry  at  the  pi-raent  day.  The  changes 
fliat  took  place  in  the  spoken  language  before  the  twelflh  centuiy  are,  — 
1.  Several  tenses  of  tlie  verb  were  formed  by  auxiliaries,  as  in  the  other 
modem  laaguE^es,  instead  of  being  modified  forms  of  the  root  of  the  verb ; 
e,  g.  ^x""  ypo^e'i  6e\ii>  ypd^fj,  I  have  written,  I  shall  write,  instead  of 
yiypa^m,  ypd<^a.  2.  The  increased  use  of  prepositions  to  express  the 
relations  of  cases,  instead  of  expressing  them  by  changes  of  termination 
in  lie  words.  3.  The  disappearance  of  quantity  as  the  principal  rhyth- 
mical element  in  poetical  composition,  and  the  substitution  of  accent^ 
as  in  the  other  modem  languages,  and  pei'haps  the  introduction  of  rhyme. 
4.  Various  changes  and  corruptions  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, especially  the  representing  the  long  e  by  six  different  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters,  t,  ij,  et,  v,  oi,  vi,  which  originally,  without  doubt, 
were  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  successive  periods  of  the 
occupation  of  Greece  by  Romans,  Goths,  Slavonians,  French,  and  Turks, 
many  words  from  the  languages  of  these  i-aces  found  a  lodgement  in  the 
Greek ;  but  at  the  present  day  they  have  nearly  all  diaappeai-ed  from  the 
language  of  good  society.  Among  the  uneducated  people,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  coiTiiptions  and  vulgarisms  prevail;  but  not  more  than  in.  Eng- 
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land,  Fi-aiice,  and  Germany.  The  general  character  of  the  language  is 
the  same  at  Constantinople,  Atliens,  Thebes,  and  Delphi. 

There  is  no  subject  to  which  more  att«ntion  is  ^yeu  in  the  schools  of 
Greece  than  the  langu^e.  The  present  Hellenes  are  like  the  Greeks  of 
old,  in  this  respect;  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  education  is  devoted 
to  the  mother  tongue.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  language 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  a  popular  language,  and,  as  such,  dif- 
fers a  good  deal  from  that  spoken  in  cultivated  society.  It  will  also 
be  easily  understood,  that  the  stale  of  things  under  the  Turks  was  not 
fevorable  to  the  cultivation  aud  maintenance  of  purity  of  speech,  either 
among  the  learned  or  the  unlearned  classes ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  scholars  who  inspired  the  country  with  the  hope  of  regeneration 
was  to  settle  the  principles  of  the  language,  which  was  not  only  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words,  but  exceedingly  irregular 
in  its  forms  and  chaotic  in  its  constructions.  Coi-aes  was  Uie  first  and 
the  ablest  of  these  reformCK;  and  his  system  has  been  followed,  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  majority  of  his  educated  countrymen.  It 
recognizes  the  form  and  principles  of  the  Greek  as  a  modern  lan- 
guage, but  proposes  to  settle  the  usage  smd  purify  the  language  fi-om 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  mixtures,  by  substituting  words  of 
Greek  derivation  for  these  intrusive  elements.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  even  the  popular  speech  was  not,  m  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  its 
words  and  phrases,  genuine  Greek.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  classical  zeal  hoped  to  restore  the  language  absolutely  as  it  was 
spoken  by  Demosthenes.  Mr.  Buchon,  with  pleasant  exaggeration,  says: 
"  Philology  is  the  passion  of  all  the  Greek  students,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment.    A  physician,  an  advocate,  a  professor,  has  often  become  a  minister 

of  state,  because  he  had  a  good  mastery  of  bis  language Greek 

grammar  is  at  the  hasb  and  summit  of  aU  instruction Not  content 

with  having  eliminated  all  foreign  words,  the  Athenians  endeavor  to  ap- 
proach the  ancient  Jangu^e  as  near  as  possible,  in  words,  in  forms,  in  the 
shape  of  phrases,  and  in  iuvereions The  paladins  of  Greek  phi- 
lology mai-ch  to  the  conquest  of  a  grammatical  form,  as  to  a  rich  province. 
The  dative  had  disappeared,  —  they  have  I'aised  it  from  the  tomb ;  tJie 
aorist  had  been  nearly  extinguished,  —  all  are  seeking  to  breathe  into  it  a 
new  life ;  at  present  they  flatter  themselves  with  tiie  ardent  hope  of  re- 
conquering the  infinitive,  which  had  emigrated  so  long  ago."  This  was 
written  in  18i3 ;  the  process  of  purification  and  reformation  has  gone 
steadily  on ;  though  the  infinitive  has  not  yet  returned  from  its  emigra- 
tion, die  aorist  is  restored  to  perfect  healtii.  In  short,  tlie  usage  of  the 
language  may  now  be  considered  as  established.  Several  of  the  recent 
grammars  —  those  now  of  the  highest  authority  in  Athens — are  admirable 
specimens  of  philological  skill.  The  course  of  nature  has  not  been  vio- 
lated by  forcing  upon  it  the  ancient  constructions,  while  Turkish  words. 
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like  tlie  Turks  tliemselves,  have  beeu  unceremoniously  turned  out  of 
doors.  Iq  the  mean  time,  the  natural  growtli  of  the  language,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  tlie  larger  range  of  thought  required  by  the  superior  dviliza- 
tioQ  of  the  age,  lias  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its  vocabulary  by  copi- 
ous drafts  from  other  sources.  Whence  should  these  drafts  be  made  ? 
Obviously,  not  from  English,  French,  or  Italian ;  but  naturally,  as  the 
Greek  scholars  instinctively  decided,  from  the  abundant  wealth  of  the 
ancient  Gi'eek.  iTius  the  word  for  sleamboat  was  made  of  the  two  an- 
cient woi-da  which  sigoify  stecan  and  boat,  ariian^oios,  instead  of  tA  vapore, 
as  the  people  at  fii-st  called  it.  The  post  is  called  ri  raxuBpoftewj',  instead 
of  foita. ;  the  national  bank  is  7  IBvuiii  rpdirtfa ;  and  the  University  is  ri 
nai'EjrioT^/iioi'.  A  cigar-shop  is  appropriately  called  Kmnrmakflov,  a  place 
for  selling  smoke;  a  barber's  shop,  a&  in  ancient  Atliens,  is  called  a 
Kovpelov ;  a  merchant  tailor  figures  on  his  sign-hoard  as  an  timopos  ^rijmjs ; 
a  hotel  is  a  JtwjBox«(oii. 

§  22.  Thei-e  are  published  in  Greece  about  tliirty  newspapers,  two  or 
fliree  literary  journals,  and  an  archseological  journal,  most  of  tjiem  written 
with  talent,  and  some,  as  the  Panhellenion,  which  was  commenced  in 
1853,  quite  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  power  of  argument  to  tlie  best 
journals  of  Paris  and  London,  The  text^-boobs  for  schools,  Gymnasia,  and 
tlie  University  are  very  nnmei'ous,  and  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  those  used  in  the  Prussian  schools.  The  lists  of  books  printed  by 
the  principal  publishers,  Koromelaa  and  Elastos,  are  surprismgly  lai^* 
Works  of  a  higher  grade  Oiaa  text-books  are  beginning  to  appear.  Pra- 
feasor  Asopios  is  publishing  a  very  elaborate  history  of  Greek  literature, 
and  Professor  Eangahes  another  on  Greek  antiquities.  The  national 
history  is  mucli  studied,  and  several  very  able  and  well-written  works 
have  recently  appeared.  Professor  Paparrhegopoulos  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  Spyridon  Triconpes  is 
now  publisliing  a  History  of  the  Revolution,  which  will  take  its  place 
among  tlie  classics  of  his  country. 

Willi  regard  to  the  poetical  development  of  the  nation,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  cultivated  poetry  and  the  popular  poetry. 
The  former  has  not  yet  attained  its  complete  growth.  Yet  the  works  of 
Ehegas,  Soutsos,  Bizos,  Kangabes,  Zarapelios,  Zalacostas,  and  others, 
give  rich  promise  for  the  poetical  literature  of  Modem  Greece.  Christo- 
poulos  has  written  in  the  popular  dialect  naive  and  charming  songs,  which 
depict  the  festive  side  of  Hellenic  life  with  infinite  grace  and  vivacity. 

§  23.  At  present  the  most  characteiistic  feature  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  is  the  popular  songs.  Like  the  ancients,  tiie  present  Hellenic 
race  have  a  vein  of  natural  poetry,  which  breaks  out  on  all  the  oi 


*  The  number  of  copies  annnally  published  by  Koromeias,  of  tost-lioolts  foe  the  schools 
Gymnasia,  and  the  University,  amoants  to  fill  hundred  thoosiuid. 
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ces  of  life,  —  Lirth,  death,  separation,  departure  for  a  foreign  counti'y,  — 
itt  tlie  most  simple  and  unpremeditated  style.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  songs  exist  only  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  moat  of  tliem  having 
never  been  reduced  to  writing  at  all.  The  first  collection  ever  made 
was  hj  Fauriel,  published  in  1824  and  1825,  and  the  ballads  excited 
great  attention  in  Enrope.  Gloethe,  then  the  undisputed  monarch  of 
Continental  literatui-e,  pi-onounced  them  tlie  most  genuine  poetry  of  arlr 
less  feeling  and  unsophisticated  nature  in  our  times.  Since  then,  much 
has  been  added,  commemorative  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  sevei-al 
oiher  collections  have  been  made.  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before 
this  period  of  popular  poetry  will  have  passed,  and  the  dialects  in 
which  the  songs  oi-e  composed  will  have  become,  through  the  general 
diffusion  of  education,  obsolete  cui-Iosities,  for  the  researches  of  the  mous- 
ing antiquai'ian.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  at  once  placed  beyond 
the  reaflh  of  casualty.  The  popular  hfe,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  includes  that  of  the  Klephts  and  Armatoles ;  life  on  the  islands,  as 
well  as  the  mtunland;  life  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  mountaina; 
and  tlie  poems  which  depict  it  run  back  indefinitely  into  the  Turkish 
limes.  Love  and  maiTiage,  funerals,  feasts,  the  dying  scene,  the  sorrow 
for  absent  love,  the  joys  of  victory  and  revenge,  the  fortitude  which  bears 
tortures  witliout  a  gi-oan,  and  the  courage  which  defies  mid  dauntlessly 
encountei^  an  ovei-whehnmg  array  of  foemen,  —  these,  and  every  feature  ' 
in  every  scene  of  this  popular  Hellenic  life,  and  every  feeling  of  this  sim- 
ple, fresh  Hellenic  heai-t,  are  rhythmically  embodied.  Among  them  we 
sometimes  find  strange  echoes  of  old  Greek  poetry,  siill  reverberating 
among  tlie  momitaing.  Chai'on,  the  fenyman  of  the  Styx  among  the  an- 
cients, has  become  a  mysterious  ministei-  of  Death,  han^ng  invisibly  above 
the  doomed,  or  sweeping  like  a  storm  over  the  mountains,  on  hoi-sebact, 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  borne  at  his  saddie-bow  or  marching  at  his 
side.  The  birds,  whose  voices  and  flight  were  full  of  omens  to  the  an- 
cients, and  whose  knowledge  was  proverbial,  in  modern  poetiyare  en- 
dowed witli  speecli  mid  supernatural  powers  of  vision,  and  often  appear 
as  collocutoi'a  in  the  abruptly  changing  dialogue.  The  measure  in  which 
most  of  tliese  poems  ai-e  composed  is  the  accented  iambic,  of  fifteen  syl- 
lables, without  rhyme. 

We  close  tliia  sketch  with  a  few  shoi-t  specimens  on  different  sub- 
jects, carefully  abstaining  from  adding  ornaments,  and  transiting  them 
line  for  line,  in  the  same  rhythm  as  the  original.  The  brevity  and 
abruptness  of  their  style,  the  rapidity  of  the  nai-rsUive,  and  the  racy- 
simplicity  of  their  dialectic  peculiarities,  can  scarcely  be  reproduced  in 
(mother  language ;  and  the  cliarm  they  possess  when  read  or  heard  in 
the  open  air  on  tlie  mountains  of  Greece,  m  the  midst  of  the  life  ihey 
embody,  and  the  scenery  that  suggested  their  coloring,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  where  these  accessories  to  the  picture  are  wanting. 
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LOVE   DETECTED. 
Slaiileii,  ive  kissed,  but 't  was  at  night;  and  who  tliink'st  thou  ioheld  uaV 
The  night  beheld,  the  mora  beheld,  the  moon  and  star  of  evening; 
The  stai:  dropped  earthward  from  the  ekj-,  nnd  told  the  sea  the  stor;; 
The  sea  at  once  tbe  rudder  lold;  the  rnddertold  the  sailor; 
The  sailor  sang  it  at  the  door,  vrhere  sat  iiis  eweetlieart  listening. 

Among  the  Klephts  the  passion  of  love  was  not  looked  upon  with  much 
favor,  0£  appears  by  the  following,  entitled, 

THE  CAPTAIN  IN  LOVE. 
"  Conduct  ttiee  wisely,  Nicholas,  as  well  becomes  a  captain, 
Nor  with  thy  children  be  at  strife,  nor  venture  to  insult  tbem ; 
For  thay  an  atil  plot  have  Md,  resolving  they  will  slay  thee." 
"  Who  is  it  with  my  children  talks,  who  is  it  tells  them  stories  ? 
Well  1  when  Hie  blooming  spring  shall  come,  Mid  when  shall  come  the  summer. 
To  Xerolibada  I  go,  and  to  our  ancient  quartet's. 
Thither  I  go  to  wed  my  love,  to  talte  a  fair-hiuted  maiden : 
With  golden  coins  I  'U  deck  my  lovej  with  strings  ef  pearls  adorn  her." 
The  PallicaiB,  they  heard  his  words,  and  scornful  was  thdr  angor, 
Thres  shots  they  gave  him  all  at  once,  and  all  the  three  were  fatal. 
"Down  with  the  weakling  fooll  "  they  cried,  "shoot  down  the  worthless  wanton! 
From  us  he  took  the  golden  coins  to  win  the  fair-haired  maiden : 
Our  foir-haired  maid  the  pistol  is,  llie  sabra  is  our  mistress." 

The  following  describes  the  death  scene  of  a  Elepht,  who  for  a  won- 
der lived  to  old  ^e,  and  died  without  being  killed  by  a  bullet.  It  com- 
bines, in  a  eiu-ious  way,  the  sd'ong  contrasts  and  opposite  feelbgs  of  the 
Klephtic  character ;  it  is  a  kind  of  compound  of  piety,  powder,  and  simple 
love  of  nature.  The  hero  of  it  is  resolved,  evea  after  death,  to  have  a 
shot  now  and  then  at  the  Turks.  To  understand  its  simple  allusions, 
we  must  remember  that  such  a  family,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air,  would  always  select  the  bank  of  a  running  stream  for  their  supper- 
table,  and  the  sparkling  water  for  their  beverage. 

THE  DYING  CHIEF. 
The  son  was  satlang  hi  the  west,  when  Demos  jjycB  his  orders :  — 
"Hasten,  my  children,  to  the  brook,  to  eat  your  bread  atavaning; 
And  thou,  Lampakes,  nephew  mine,  come,  taks  thy  seat  before  rae. 
Herel  wear  the  arms  that  now  I  wear,  and  be  a  valiant  captain; 
And  ye,  my  children,  take  my  sword,  deserted  by  its  master. 
And  cut  green  branches  from  the  trees,  and  spread  a.  conch  to  rest  me, 
And  hither  bring  the  holy  man,  that  he  may  haste  to  shrive  me. 
That  I  may  Ml  him  all  the  sins  I  ever  have  oommitted 
While  thirty  years  an  Aj'matole,  and  twenty-five  a  robbar. 
But  now  the  conqueror  Death  has  come,  and  I  for  DeaUi  am  ready. 
Build  ma  a  bmad  and  specious  tomb,  and  let  the  mound  ba  loRy, 
That  I  may  stand  erect  and  fire,  then  stoop  and  load  the  musket; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  tomb,  a  window  laava  wide  open. 
That  swallows  in  their  flight  may  come.  Hie  early  spring  announdng, 
Aud  oighangales,  of  lovely  May,  in  morning  song,  may  tell  ma." 

The  subject  of  the  following  is  a  dispute  between  Olympus  aad  Kis- 
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savos  —  the  ancient  Ossa  —  on  the  right  of  precedence.  The  persons 
of  the  dialogue  are  the  two  rival  mountains,  an  eagle,  and  the  head  of 
a  slain  wan-ior,  each  of  whom  has  something  chai-acteristic  to  say.  It  is 
called 

OLYMPTIS  AND  KISSAVOS. 
Olympua  once,  and  Kissavos,  two  neigHbcring  mounts,  coiitanded, 
Which  of  the  two  the  raiii  shonld  pour,  and  which  shell  down  the  Biiow-storm} 
And  Kissasoa  pours  down  the  rain,  Olympus  sheds  the  snow-atorm. 
Then  Kissavoa  in  anger  turns,  and  speais  to  high  Oljmpus, 


Browbeat  me  not,  Oljnipus,  thou  by  robber  feet  betrampled. 
For  I  am  Kissavos,  the  mount,  in  for  Larissa  famous; 
I  am  the  joy  of  Trakestan,  and  of  llariEsa's  Agas. 


Ha!  KiasaTOsI  ha!  renegade!  thou  Turk-betrampledhillool;: 
The  Turks  they  tread  thea  under  foot,  and  all  Larisaa's  Agaa ; 
I  am  Olympus,  he  of  old,  renowned  the  world  all  over, 
And  I  have  summits  forty-two,  and  two-aiid-sisty  fountains, 
And  every  fount  o  banner  has,  and  every  bougii  a  robber, 
And  on  my  highest  Eummit's  top  an  eagla  fierce  is  sitting. 
And  holding  in  his  talons  olutohed  a  head  of  slaughtered  warrior, 


Lu  my  talons  I 

Devour,  0  bird,  my  youthful  strength,  devonr  my  manly  valor. 

And  let  thy  pinion  grow  an  ell,  a  span  thy  talon  lengthen. 

In  Luros  and  Xeromsros  I  was  an  Annatoios ; 

In  Chasia  and  Olympus  next,  twelve  years  I  was  a  robber; 

And  sixty  Agaa  have  I  killed,  and  left  tlieir  bamlels  burning. 

And  all  the  Turks  and  Albanese  that  on  the  field  of  battle 

My  hand  has  sImu,  my  eagle  brave,  are  more  than  can  be  onmbered. 

Bat  me  the  doom  befell  at  last,  to  perish  in  the  battle. 

The  following  ballad  commemorates  the  hravery  of  Tsamados,*  repre- 
senting him  as  returning  after  death  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  to  revisit 
Georgakes,  a  friend  in  arms,  who  expresses  his  wfeh  to  know  what  is 


*  In  May,  1S35,  Ibrahim  Pacha  attacked  Pal£eo-Ci\stro  and  the  Uttle  island  Sphaoleria, 
ivith  a  powerful  fleet  and  army.  Mavrocordatos  hod  rushed  to  thair  defence.  He  threw 
himself  vrith  his  suite  into  the  lahind,  which  was  at  the  moment  held  by  a  brave  young  Hy- 
driote  captain  named  Tsamados,  and  asmall  body  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Fifteen  hundred 
Arabs  landed  on  the  island,  but  met  with  a  dfsperate  resistance  from  Tsamados  mid  his 
gallant  baud.  Tsamados  whk  shot  in  the  leg,  but  continued  figbting  on  his  knaeB  nnai  ha 
was  knocked  down  and  killed.  When  this  was  known,  the  sailors,  regaining  their  brig, 
on  board  which  Mavrocordatoa  bad  already  taken  reflige,  ran  out  IJnOHgh  tha  Turkish 
fleet  of  tlurtyJbur  ships  of  war,  and,  having  been  exposed  for  more  than  four  hours  to  their 
fire,  escaped  with  riddled  sails  and  riggng  shot  away,  with  two  men  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Tlie  suiTender  of  Navarino  followed;  and  not  long  after,  the  whole  Moreo,  ex- 
oept  tho  unconquerable  Manotes,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Ibruliini. 
81 
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TSAMAD08. 
1  would  I  were  a  bird  to  fly  and  visit  Masolongi, 
That  I  might  see  tliem  meld  tlie  sword,  and  how  Oiey  ply  the  musket  i 
How  wage  the  war  in  Honmeli,  her  atiU  unconquered  vultures. 
A  bird  tlien  came,  on  golden  wlug,  and  said  to  me,  in  singing, 
"  Patience,  Georgakes  mine  i  if  tiiou  fcr  Arab  blood  art  thiistjug 
Hera  too  are  J^!tiienes  enow  for  even  thee  to  slaughlar. 
Behoidest  thou  yon  Turkisli  shipB,  now  iloaUng  in  the  distance  ? 
Charon  is  standing  over  them,  and  they  shall  bnrn  to  ashes." 
My  bird,  where  didst  thou  learn  these  Oiinga  thfit  thou  to  me  art  telling ' 
"Iseemuntothhieeyesabhvi,  but 't  is  no  bird  thou  seeat; 
For  in  t!ie  island  opposite  to  Nftvarino's  haven 
I  yielded  up  my  latest  breath,  against  the  Moslem  iighHng. 
I  am  Tsamados,  from  the  tomb  baoit  to  the  world  returning; 
For  thongh  from  lieaven  whei-e  I  dwell,  I  clearly  can  behold  thee. 
To  come  and  sea  thee  face  to  ikce  my  heart  was  ever  longing." 
And  what  wouldst  see  among  ub  now,  in  our  unhappy  country? 
Hast  thon  not  heard  what  has  befallen,  how  faraa  it  in  Morea? 
»  Georgafccs  mine,  be  not  downcast,  nor  lose  thy  manly  courage ; 
If  the  Morea  wars  not  now,  the  time  again  is  coming 
When  they  will  fight  like  anvage  beaata,  mid  chase  away  the  foemen. 
And  blackened  bones  bo  strewn  around  the  walls  of  Mesolongi, 
And  SouIl's  lions  prowling  there  shall  saize  their  prey  exulting." 
And  then  Uie  bird  resumed  his  fliglit,  and  mounted  up  to  heaven. 
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Book  L  — MYTHICAL  AGE. 

1184.  Capture  of  Troy, 

1124.  Emigration  of  the  BiBotianB  from  Thcssaly  into  Bceotin. 
1104.  Eeturnof  theHeracliflJB.     Conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  tiie  Dorians. 
1060.  Cunife  founded. 
860,  Probable  age  of  Homer. 

Book  II GEOWTH  OF  TUG  GRECIAN  STATES. 

778.  Commencement  of  tlie  Olympiads.    Age  of  Lyourgus. 

74:7.  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argoa,  oelebintes  the  8Ui  Olympic  games. 

T4S.  Beginning  of  the  first  Messenian 'WW. 

734.  Syrnonse  founded  by  Arohios  of  Corinth, 

723.  End  of  tke  first  Messenian  war. 

720.  Sybaris,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achsans. 

710.  Crotnn,  in  ItaJy,  founded  by  the  AolvEeans. 

708.  Tarentum  foimded  by  the  Lacedemonian  Parthenii,  under  Phalanthus. 

700.  AioMlochnB  of  Paroa,  the  iambic  poet,  flourished. 

698.  Shnonidea  of  Aniorgoa,  the  lyric  poet,  flouriahed. 

660.  Foundation  of  Gela  in  Sicily. 

686.  The  beginning  of  the  second  Messenlan  war. 

683^  Firel;  aJinual  Arohon  at  Athens.  Tyrtrens,  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to  Sparia  after 
the  first  Buooess  of  the  Messenians,  and  by  his  martial  songs  roused  the  tiiinting 
conragG  of  tho  Lacediemonimi^    ,  "  '      .  . 

670.  Aloman,  a  notiTe  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  the  cliief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  flourished. 

668.  End  of  the  second  Messeuian  war, 

864,  A  aea-flght  between  the 'Corinthians  and-Corcyneans,  the  most  nncient  sea-fight  M- 
corded,    Zolenoue,  the  lawgiver  in  Loori  Epizephyrii,  flonrislied. 

6o7.  Byznntinm  (bunded  by  lie  Slegarians. 

655.  lie  BaochiftdEB  expelled  from  Corinth.    Cyp&elus  begins  to  reign. 

644.  Pnntaleon,  Mng  of  Pisa,  celebrates  the  Olympic  games, 

esp.  Cyreiie  in  Libya  founded  by  Battus  of  Thera., 

626,  Perlander  succeeds  Cjpsolus  at  Corinth.    Arion  flouvished  in  the  reign  of  Feriandcr. 

624.  L^isladon  of  DcaoDiiftt  Athens.       ;- 

012.  Attempt  of  CyloD  to  make  himself  master  of  Albans. 

010.  Sappho,  Aloieue,,and  Steslohorua  flourished, 

BOO.  Massilla  in  Gaul  fonuded  by  the  Phocteims. 

690.  Epimenldes,  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athens. 

595.  Commencement  of  tlie  Clrrhiean  or  Sacred  War,  which  bisted  len  years. 
694.  I*^Blatlon  of  Solon,  who  was  Atlienlan  arohon  m  this  year. 

691.  Clcriia  token  by  the  Ampbictyous. 

B8».  Commencement  of  the  govenunout  of  Pitt acus  at  Mylilene. 

588.  The  oouqnest  of  the  Citrhieans  completed  and  the  Pythian  gomes  celebrated.    TbS 

Seven  Wise  Men  flourished. 
686.  Death  of  Perlander. 
582.  Agvigentum  founded. 
581,  The  dynasty  of  the  CypselidEC  ended. 
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!.  The  wiLT  between  Pisa  and  Elis  ended  by  the  subjection  of  the  Pistenna, 

I.  PelsistmtQS  usurps  the  govemment  of  Athene.    Ibyons  of  Ehegium,  the  lyric  poet, 

flourished. 
1.  Cyrus  he^ns  to  reign  in  Persia. 
I.  Siraonidea  of  Ceos,  tlie  lyric  poet,  bom. 
i.  The  temple  at  Delphi  burnt.    Aniutimenes  flonrished. 
i.  Smdie  taken  by  Cjthb,  and  tlie  Lydiaii  monarchy  overthrown.    Ilippoiias,  the  iainbit 

poet,  flourished. 
1.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  the  philosopher,  and  Theognis  of  Msgara,  ttic  |K)et,  flourished. 
}.  IbycuB  of  RU^iura,  the  lyric  poet,  flourished. 

5.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyms.    Xenophanes  of  Colopiion,  the  philosopher,  flourished. 
i.  Thespis  the  Athenian  flrst  exhibits  tragedy. 
i.  Polycrates  becomes  tyrant  of  Samoa.* 
1.  The  philosopher  Pytliagoras  and  the  poet  Anaoreoa  flonrishsd. 
).  Death  of  Cyrus  and  accession  of  Carabyses  as  king  of  Parsia. 
r.  Death  of  Peisistratus,  Ihirly-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation 
i.  Cambjses  conquers  Egypt  in  the  flfth  ysar  of  his  reign.     Birth    CM    1  yln 
i.  Chcerilus  of  Athens  exlubils  tmgedy. 
J.  Polycrates  of  Samcs  put  to  deatli.    Birth  of  Phidnr.    Death  of  G  tnb  so    n  nrpat  a 

of  the  Ma^,  and  accession  of  Darius  (o  the  Persian  throne.    H    atJ3       tl     hi  to- 

rian,  flonridied. 
i.  Hipporohus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  slain  by  Harroodius  and  Aristoge  tr 
I,  Pbiyniehus,  the  txa^a  poet,  flourished. 

1.  Expulsion  of  Hlppias  fium  Athens.     The  ten  tibas  instituted  by  Cleisthenes. 
t.  Charon  of  Lampsaous,  ttie  historian,  flourished. 
1.  Naxos  besieged  by  Aristiigoras  and  the  Persiiins.    Ai'istagoras  revolts  fi'om  the  Persiaas. 


Book  ni.  — THE   PERSIAN   WAES. 

600.  Aristagoras  solicits  aid  torn  Athens  and  Sparta.    Birth  of  Anaxagaras,    Fii'styearol 

the  Ionian  revolt.    Sardis  burnt,    ^achylus,  aged  twenty-five,  first  exhibits  tragedy. 

ieS.  Third  year  of  the  Ionian  reiolt.    AristaginTis  slain  in  Thrace.     Death  of  Pythagoras. 

IBS'.  Fourth  year  of  Uie  Ionian  revolt.    Hialaieus  ooraes  down  to  the  coast.    Bii'th  of  Hel- 

lanicus  of  Mytilene,  tlie  historian, 
iflfl.  Fiftli  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    Birth  of  Sophocles. 
4S5.  Sixth  and  last  ysar  of  the  Ionian  revtJt.     Tlie  lonians  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  ne:ir 

Miletns,  and  Milatns  taken, 
403.  The  Persiaiis  take  the  isiands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.     Miltiades  flics  from  tiie 

Chersonesus  to  Athens. 
4fl2.  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  invades  Europe,  and  nuitas  Macedonia  to  the  Persiau 

491.  Darius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water.  Demaratus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, doposed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Cleomanes.    He  flies  to  Darius. 

490.  DaUs  and  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  generals,  invade  Europe.  They  take  Eretrla  hi 
Euboia  and  land  in  Attica.  They  are  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  tmder 
the  command  of  Miliiadas.  .Ssohylns  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  let.  36. 
War  between  AHiens  and  jEgina. 

480.  Miltiades  attempts  to  conquer  Faros,  but  is  repulsed.  Ho  is  accnsad,  and,  unable  to 
pay  the  fine  in  which  he  was  condemned,  is  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

486.  Eevolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

486.  Xerxes,  Iting  of  Persia,  succeeds  Dacins.    Galon  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 

484.  Egypt  reconquered  by  the  Persians.  Harodotns  bom.  ilsobylus  gains  the  prize  hi 
tj^gedy. 

483.  Ostracism  of  Aristeides. 
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I.  Xerxes  iiivnjlea  Greece.  He  sets  out  from  Sai-dis  at  tlia  Tieaiiiiiing  of  the  spring.  The 
iNittles  of  TlieL-mopyliE  and  Artemisium  were  fought  at  tlie  lime  "f  the  Olympic 
games.  The  AtheniaiiB  deserted  their  city,  which  was  takeu  hy  Xerses.  The 
battle  of  SiUamia,  m  whicli  the  fleet  of  Xerses  wna  destroyed,  was  fought  in  the 

Birtli  of  Kuripidea. 

).  After  the  return  of  Semes  to  Asia,  Mardonius,  who  was  left  m  the  command  of  the 
PerBian  araiy,  passed  the  wmter  hi  Thessaly.  In  the  spring  he  marches  southward 
mid  occupies  Athens  ten  months  after  its  occupation  by  Xerxes.  At  the  battle  of 
Platisa,  fought  in  September,  he  is  defeated  by  the  Greelis  under  tlie  commsmd  of 
Panssuilas.  On  the  same  day  the  Persian  fleet  is  defeated  off  Mycale  by  the  Greek 
fleet.  Sestos  besieged  by  the  Greeks  in  the  autumn  and  surrendered  in  the  foUow- 
Ulg  spring. 

?.  Sestos  taken  by  tlio  Greeks.    The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  the  siege  ol 


Book  IV THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELOl' ONNESIAN  WAB. 

4JS.  In  consequence  of  Hie  Jiaughty  conduot  of  Pansaiiias,  the  maritime  allies  place  them- 
seivee  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  Commencement  of  the  Atheniim  aseen- 
deuey  or  empire,  which  lasted  about  70  years,  —  86  before  the  ruin  of  the  AtJieniau 
afliurs  ia  Sicily,  73  hefbre  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander. 

i76.  Chnon,  commanding  the  tbrees  of  the  Athenians  and  of  tlie  allies,  expels  the  Persians 
from  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  and  then  takes  the  island  of  Soyros,  where  the  bones 
of  Theseus  are  disooTered. 
Simonldes,  ffit.  BO,  gains  the  prize  In  the  dithycamhic  chorus. 

471.  Themlstoolea,  banished  by  ostracism,  goes  to  Argoa.  Fausaiiias  convicted  of  treason 
and  put  to  death.     Thucydldes  the  historian  bom. 

les.  Pericles  begins  to  take  part  in  public  affiiirs,  forty  years  before  his  death. 

468.  Mycanfe  destroyed  by  the  Ar^res.  DeaHi  of  AJ-isteides.  Socrates  bom.  Sophocles 
gained  his  flrst  tra^c  victory. 

467.  Simonldes,  tet.  80,  died. 

466.  Nnxos  rerolted  and  subdued.  Great  -vlotorj-'of  Cimou  over  the  Persians  at  the  rfvffl" 
Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia.    Themistooles  flies  to  Persia. 

466.  KbtoU  of  Thasos.    Death  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  accession  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
464.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  and  revolt  of  the  Helols  and  Mossenlans.     Cimon  maiches  to 

the  assistance  of  the  Laoedremonians.    Zeno  of  Elea  flemished. 
463.  Thasos  subdued  by  Clmon. 
461.  Cimon  marches  a  second  time  to  the  assistance  ot  the  Laeedsmonians,  but  his  offers 

are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  Uie  Athenian  troops  sent  back.     Osb-aoism  of  Cimon. 

Pericles  at  flia  head  of  pnhho  affiiirs  at  Athens. 
460.  Revolt  of  Iiiaros,  and  first  year  of  the  Egyptian  wvu',  whioh  lasted  six  years.    The 

Athenians  sent  assistance  to  the  Kgyptians. 
168.  The  Oi'ssfeiaofXaehylus  performed. 

467.  Battles  in  the  Megarid  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.    The  Lacedtemonlaos 

march  into  Doris  to  assist  the  Dorians  against  the  Phocians.  On  tlieir  return  they 
are  attacked  by  tlie  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  but  the  latter  are  defeated.  The  Athe- 
nians commence  building  their  long  walls,  wUoh  were  completed  in  the  following 

466,  The  Athenians,  commanded  by  Myronides,  defeat  the  Thebans  at  (Enophyta.    Bocall 

of  Cimon  from  exile.    Death  of  Jlschylus,  set.  69. 
HHS.  The  Messenians  conquered  by  the  Lacedsmonians  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.    Tol- 

mides,  the  Athenian  general,  settles  the  expelled  Messenians  at  Naupaotus.    See 

B.C.  46i,    Tolmides  sails  round  PeloponuOTis  witli  an  Athenian  float,  and  does 

groat  injury  to  the  Peloponneslans. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  m  the  sixth  year.     Sec  n,  o.  460.    All  Egypt  conquered  by 

the  Persians,  except  the  mai-ahcs,  where  AniyrtKUS  continued  to  hold  out  for  some 

years.     See  B.  C.  4i9. 
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166.  Euripides,  fet.  26,  first  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 
461'  Campaign  of  Pericles  at  Sioytsi  Mid  in  Acamiinia. 

CraUnus,  the  oomio  writer,  ilourielied. 
452.  Five  yenrs'  truce  between  tlia  Atlienians  and  PeloponneBians,  made  Ihi-ongh  the  inter- 
venfion  of  Cimon. 
Anaxagonis,  set.  60,  withdraws  tVom  Athens,  after  residing  there  thirty  years. 
MB.  Benewal  of  Ihe  war  with  Persia.    The  Athemans  sand  nsaiatanoe  to  Amyrtffius,    Death 

of  Cimon  and  wiotory  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamis  in  Cyprns. 
448,  Sarawl  War  between  the  Delphians  and  Piiocinns  for  the  possession  of  Iha  oracle  and 
fempla.    The  Laoadcemonians  Bsaated  the  Delphians,  and  the  Athenians  tlie  Pho- 

447.  The  Atheniims  defeated  at  Clireronea  by  the  BoMtlans. 

446.  Eayolt  of  Eubcca  andMagam  tVom  Atliens.    The  Sve  yeais'  tmee  having  expired  Isee 

B.  c.  450),  the  Lacfldiemonians,  led  by  Pleistoanax,  invade  Altioa.     After  the 

Lacedffimoniiins  had  retired,  Pericles  recovers  Enbcsa.    The  thirty  years'  truce 

tietwaen  Athens  and  Sparta. 

444.  Pericles  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  pnblio  affairs  at  Athens.    Tlmoydides,  the 

son  of  Milesias,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  ostracized. 
its.  The  Athenians  send  a  oolonyto  Thurii  in  Italy.    Herodotus,  ret.  41,  and  Lyaiaa,  (et.  15, 

accompany  this  colony  to  Thurii. 
441.  Enripidea  gains  the  first  prize  in  tn^dy. 

440.  Samoa  revolts  from  Athens,  bnt  is  subdned  by  Pericles  hi  the  ninth  month.    Sopho- 
cles, tet.  SB,  was  one  of  the  ten  Atheniim  generals  who  fought  against  Sanios. 
489.  Aihena  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
48lr.  Colony  of  Agnon  to  Amphipolia. 
488.  Cratiiiua,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prize. 

436.  War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrffians  on  account  of  Epidamnns.    The  Co- 
rinthians defeated  by  the  Corcyreans  in  a  sea-fight. 
484.  The  Corinthians  make  great  pi-aparatiOns  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor. 
433.  The  Gorcvneaii*  and  CorinthionB  send  embassies  to  Athens  to  solicit  aaastance.    The 

Athenhms  form  a  defensive  olliaiice  with  the  CorcyriEaoa. 
482.  The  Corcyrfflans,  assisted  by  tlie  Athenians^  defeat  the  Cormthlans  in  the  spring.    lu 
the  same  year  FotidiHa  revolts  from  Athena,    CongrCBS  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
autumn  to  decide  upon  war  with  Athens. 
Anasngoras,  prosecuted  for  impiety  at  Athens,  withdraws  to  Lampsacns,  where  he 

died  abont  four  years  afterwards. 
Aspasia  pmsecuted  by  the  comic  poet  Hermippus,  but  acquitted  Ihrough  tlie  influence 

ofPeiicles. 
Prosecution  and  death  of  Phaidias. 
431.  FttSt  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Tiicbans  make  an  attempt  npon  FMrna 
two  months  before  midsummer.    Eighty  days  afierivards  Atlicn  Is  invaded  by  the 
Peloponnesians.    Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Sitalces,  kmg  of  Thrace. 
Heilanious,  mt.  65,  Herodotus,  set.  63,  Thncydides,  set.  40,  at  the  oommeneanant  of 

the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Medea  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
4B0.-Second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.      Second  invasion  of  Attica.      The  plague 

rages  at  Athena. 
4119.  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    PotiJiea  surrenders  to  the  Athenians  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  two  years.    Naval  actions  of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
Commencement  of  the  siq^e  of  Platiea. 
Death  of  Pericles  in  the  antnmn. 
Birth  of  Plato  the  phitosopher. 
Eupolis  and  Phrynichns,  the  comic  poets,  exhibit. 
428.  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesln»war.    Third  invasion  of  Attica.    EcvoU  of  all  Les- 
bos,  except  Metliymna.    Mjtilone  headed  towards  the  autumn. 
Death  of  Anaso^oras,  !Bt.  73,  , 

m.  Flithyeai-oftliePeloponnesiirawar.    Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.    Mytilene  taken  by 
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the  AtliBiiiiins,  ajid  Lestos  recovered.    The  demagogue  Cleon  be^ns  ia  hare  great 
influence  in  public  alTnirs.    Platsea  enrrentlui-ed  to  the  Peloponneslana.    SedilJon  at 
Oorcyra.    Tlie  Atlienians  send  aasiatanoe  to  the  Leonljnes  in  Sicily. 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  first  exliibits. 
Gor^as  ambassttdor  from  Leontini  to  Athens- 
426.  Siith  year  of  the  PoloponneBinn  war.    The  Peloponneaians  do  not  invade  Attica,  in 
conaeiittsnce  of  an  eartliquako. 
LuatralJon  of  Deloe. 
426.  Seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
takes  possession  of  Pylos.    Tlie  Spartans 
Claon  seventy-two  days  aftorwards,  ' 

AooeEsioQ  of  Daiius  Nothus. 
The  Acharmatu  of  Aristophanes. 
42i.  Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Kiuias  ravages  the  coast  of  Laconia  and  cap- 
tures the  island  of  Cythera.    March  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  who  obtains  possession 
of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis.    The  Athenians  defeated  by  the  Thebans  at  Delium. 
.     Soevates  and  Xanophon  fought  at  the  battia  of  Delhim. 
ThueydidoB,  the  hlsWrian,  commanded  at  Amphipolis. 
The  Kiiigkli  of  Aristophanes. 
438.  Nuith  year  of  the  Pelopomiesian  war.    Trace  for  a  year. 

Thncydides  banished  in  oonse^ueuce  of  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.     He  was  twenty  years 

The  Chads  of  Aristophanes  first  eshiblted. 
422.  Tenth  year  ot  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Hostilities  in  Thrtu^a  between  the  Lacedairao- 
niana  and  Athenians.    Both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  fall  in  battle. 
The  H%M  of  Aristophanaa  and  second  eshibitton  of  the  Cloadi. 
Death  of  Cratlnua. 

Protagoras,  Ihs  sophist,  oomes  to  Athens. 
121.  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Truoe  for  filly  years  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedcemonians.    Thoa^  this  truoe  was  not  formally  declared  to  ha  at 
an  end  tail  n.  c,  114,  thera  were  notwithstanding  frequent  hostililjes  meantime. 
420.  Twelfth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Argives 

effected  by  means  of  Alcibiadea. 
419.  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Aiclbiades  marches  hito  Peloponnesus. 

The  Peace  of  Aristophanes. 
418.  Fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Athenians  send  a  fome  mto  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  assist  tlie  Ai^ives  against  the  Lacedtemonians,  but  are  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Mantlnea.    Alliance  between  Sparta  and  Argos. 

417.  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponaeshm  war. 

418.  Sixteenth  yeai  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Athenians  conquer  Melos. 

41B.  Seveuteentli  year  of  the  Peloponuaaian  war.  The  Athenian  aspedition  agamat  Sicily. 
It  aisled  efter  midsummer,  commanded  hy  Kiclas,  Alcibiadea,  and  Lamaoliua.  Mu 
tllation  of  the  HermEe  at  Athens  before  the  fleet  sailed.  The  Athenians  take  Cata- 
na.  Alcibiadea  ia  recalled  homo:  he  roakes  his  escape,  and  takes  refuge  with  the 
Laeed»monianB. 
Andocides,  the  orator,  imprisoned  on  the  mutilation  of  tlie  Hennie.    He  escapes  by 

414.  Eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Seoontl  oamp^gn  in  Sicily.  Tlie  Athe- 
nians invest  Syracuse.  Gylipptis,  the  Laoediemonian,  aomea  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracnsans. 

The  Birdi  of  Aristophanes. 
413.  Hineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Invasion  of  Attloa  and  ftirtifloaaon  of 
Decelea,  on  the  advice  of  Alcibiades. 

Third  campaign  m  Sicily.  Demosthenes  scut  with  a  large  force  to  the  assistance  o( 
the  Atheniaus.  Total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet.  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes surrender  and  are  put  to  death  on  the  12lh  or  13tli  of  September,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  days  after  tlie  eclipSeVif  tlie  moon,  wliicli  took  place  on  the  2rtli 
of  August. 
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413.  Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  wnf.    The  Lesbians  revolt  flum  Athens.    Alui- 
blades  sent  by  the  Liioediemoniiuis  to  Asia  to  form  a  treaty  with  tiie  Pei-sians.    He 
succeeds  In  his  mission  and  'forms  a  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  and  urges  the  Athe- 
Qiaa  allies  in  Asia  to  revolt. 
The  Andromeda  of  Euripides. 

411.  Twenty-first  yeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Democracy  abolished  at  Athens,  and 
the  govsmment  intrusted  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundred.  This  council  holds  the 
government  fonr  months.  The  Athenian  army  at  Samoa  recalls  Alcibiades  tVom 
exile  and  appoints  him  one  of  its  generals.  He  is  afterwards  recalled  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  but  lie  remained  abroad  for  the  nest  four  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  forces.    Mindarus,  the  Lacedfemoniaji  admiroJ,  defeated  at  Cynos- 

Antiphon,  the  orator,  had  a  great  share  in  the  eataijlishment  of  the  Four  Hnudrcd. 
After  tlieir  dowutiill  he  is  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  death. 

The  history  of  Thuoydides  suddeuly  breaks  off  ia  the  middle  of  this  year. 

The  Lysis^raia  nJid  Thesat^^hoi^azagiB  of  Aiiatophaiies. 

Lyaas  returns  fix>m  Thurii  to  Athens. 
410.  TweQty-secoTid  yesu'  of  the  PeloponnesLan  war.    Mindarus  defeated  aad  alain  by  Al- 
cibiades at  Cyzicna. 
40D.  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnaaian  war. 

The  Plahaet^  of  Sophocles. 
i08.  Twenty-fonrth  year  of  tha  Peloponnaaian  war.    Alcibiades  recovers  Byzantium. 

The  Oi'^es  of  Entipides. 

The  Flafui  of  Aristoplumes. 

407.  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.    Alcibindas  retnma  to  Athens.    Lysan- 

der  (^pointed  tim  Laeedfemoniau  admiral  and  supported  by  Gyrus,  who  this  year 
received  the  government  of  the  countries  on  the  Amtic  coast.  Antiochus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  defeated  by  Lysander  at  Notlum  in  the  absence  of  Alcibi- 
ades. Alcibiades  is  in  consequence  banished,  and  ten  new  generals  are  appointad. 
406.  Twcnty-aisth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Callioratidas,  who  snocaeded  Lysander 
as  Lacedemonian  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  the  sea-fight  off  the  Ai^i- 
mism  islands.  The  Athenian  generals  condemned  to  dealli  because  tliey  liad  not 
picked  np  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

Dlonjsius  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 

Death  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 
40B.  Twanty-seventh  year  of  the  Feloponnesiaji  war.    Lysander  defeats  the  Athenians  off 
£gospotami,  and  takes  or  destroys  all  their  fieet  with  the  excepUcn  of  eight  ships 
which  fied  with  Conon  to  Cyprus. 

The  Fi-ogi  of  AiTstophanes. 
104.  Twenty-eighth  and  last  year  of  tha  Peloponnasian  war.    Athena  taken  by  Lysander  in 
the  spring,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Mnnyohion.    Democracy  abolished,  and  Ihe 
government  intruBtod  to  Uiirty  men,  usually  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

The  Thirty  Tyninla  held  tlielr  power  for  eight  months,  till  Thrasybulua  occupied 
Phyla  and  advanced  to  the  Feirsiis. 

Death  of  Alcibiades  dnring  the  tyranny  of  tha  Thu-ty. 

Book    V.  — THE  SPARTAN  AHD    THEBAN    SUP  REM  A  CI  liS. 

408.  Thrasybulns  andiiis  party  obtain  possession  of  the  FelrEena,  from  wlience  they  carried 

on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  the  succassors  of  tiie  Thirty.    They  ob- 
tain possBBBion  of  Atliens  before  July  (  but  the  contest  between  the  parties  was  not 
finally  concluded  till  September. 
Thnoydides,  (et.  63,  returns  to  Athens. 
401.  Expedldon  of  Cyras  agfJnst  his  brother  Artaxarxea.    He  ftills  in  the  battle  of  Cunasa, 
whloh  was  fought  in  the  autumn.    His  Greek  auxiliailes  iflmmenoe  thoir  return  to 
Greece,  usually  called  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
First  year  of  ihe  war  of  Lacodscmon  and  Ells. 
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iOl.  Xeiioplion  acoompaniea  Cynia,  nnd  nflBrwardE  wfis  the  prinoipal  general  of  tlie  CroEka 

Tha'fEdijms  at  Colonm  of  Sophocles  exhibited  aftsv  his  dcatli  by  his  grandson  Sopli- 

400.  RetnrQ  of  thfl  Ten  Thousand  to  Greeoa. 

Second  year  of  tha  war  of  Lsoeilieinon  and  Elis. 
The  speech  of  Andocides  on  the  Mysteries. 
899.  The  Lacedcemonians  send  Thimbron  witJi  an  acmy  to  assist  the  Greek  oitic*  in  Asia 
agnhiBt  Tisaapheroes  and  Phaniabnsus.    The  romainder  of  the  Ten  Thousnnd  inoor- 
ponited  with  the  troops  of  Thimbron,    In  Uio  autumn  Thimbron  was  suporsaded  by 
Dercyltidas. 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  war  of  Laccdaimon  and  Elis. 
DeatJi  of  Socrataa,  iet.  TO. 
Plato  withdraws  to  Magara. 
398.  Dercyllidas  continues  the  war  in  Asia  with  success. 
397.  DercyllidaB  still  continues  the  war  in  Asia. 
396.  AgesilauB  snparBcdes  Deroyllidns.     First  campaign  of  Atjcailaus  in  Asia.     He  wintei's 

at  EpliesuB. 
896.  Second  campaign  of  Ageailaus  in  Asia.    Hs  defeats  Tissapherues,  and  becomes  mastov 
of  Western  Asia.    Tlseaphernes  snperaeded  by  Titlivaustes,  who  sends  envoys  into 
GraecB  to  induce  the  Greek  states  to  declare  war  agiunst  Laced  iemon.    Gommenoe- 
mentof  tlie  war  of  the  Greek  states  agtunst  Lnc6<temon.    Lysander  slain  at  Hali- 

Plato,  let.  34,  returns  to  Athens. 
394.  Agesilans  recalled  torn  Asia  to  fight  against  the  Greek  stales,  who  had  declared  war 
against  LacedEemon.     He  passed  ths  Hellespont  about  midsummer,  and  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Bteotia  on  the  Hth  of  August.    He  defeats  the  allied  forces  at  CoronBa. 
A  little  before  tlie  latter  battle  tlie  Lacedemonians  also  gained  a  Tiotory  near  Cor- 
inth i  but  about  the  same  time  Conon,  the  Athenian  adoiiral,  and  PhamabaKUS, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Prasandar,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Onidus. 
Xenophon  accompanied  .i^esilans  from  Asia  and  fought  agiunst  his  country  at  Coro- 
nea.    He  was  in  eonseqnonce  banished  Irom  Athens.    Ha  retired  nnder  Lacedos- 
monlan  protection  to  Scillua,  where  he  composed  bis  works. 
8B3.  Sediiaon  at  Corinth  and  victory  of  the  LaoedBraonians  ai  Lechmum.      Phamabazns 
and  Conon  ravage  Iba  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.     Conon  begins  to  reatom  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  and  tha  forlificationa  of  the  Peirsua. 
891.  The  Laoediemoniana  nnder  Ageailaus  ravage  the  Corinthian  territory,  but  a  Spartan 
mora  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Iphicrates. 
The  £!cclm<^U!ie  of  Aristophanes. 
Expedition  of  Ageailaus  into  Acamania. 
Speech  of  Andocides  "  On  tha  Peace."    He  is  banisbad. 
8B0.  ExpeditJou  of  Age^polia  into  Argolis.    The  Persians  again  espouse  the  onuse  of  the 
Lftcediemoiuans,  and  Conon  is  thrown  into  prison.    The  Athenians  assist  Evagonts 
of  Cyprus  against  the  Peisians.    Thmsybulus,  tba  Athenian  commander,  is  defeat- 
ed and  simn  by  tlia  Lacediemonian  Teleutias  at  Aspendns. 
889.  Agyrrhins  sent,  as  the  successor  of  Thrasybnlus,  to  Aspendus,  and  Iphicrates  to  Hie 
Hellespont. 
Plato,  iBt.  40,  goes  to  Sicily;  the  first  of  Uie  three  voyages. 
888.  Antaloidas,  ttie  LacedEemonion  commander  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  opposed  to  Ipliicratea 
and  Chabrias. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Phitua  of  Aristophanes.    '   , 
387.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

88B.  Restoration  of  Platcea,  and  Independence  of  the  towns  of  BosoHa. 
885.  Destruction  of  Maniinea  by  the  Lacediamonians  under  Agaaipolis. 
884.  Birth  of  Aristotle. 
Bea.  Firat  year  of  Ihe  Olynthian  war, 

Fhffibidas  seizes  the  Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
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382.  Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

381.  Saoond  yeai  of  Uio  Olyntliian  war. 

880.  Third  year  of  the  Oljnthian  war. 

The  Paneg^ricBn  of  Isocratea. 
aT9.  Fourth  and  last  year  of  tlie  Oljnthian  war. 

The  Cadmea  racovered  by  the  Thebaii  exiles  in  the  ivi[iter. 
878.  Clsomhrolnia  Bent  into  Bceotia  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  returned  without  effectiag 
anything.      The  Laoedienioiiiaii  Sphodriaa  makes  an  attempt  upon  the  Peirteus, 
The  Attieniana  form  an  alliance  with  the  Thebaiis  agaiijst  Sparta.    I'ii-st  espediljoii 
of  Agesilatis  into  Bceolja. 
Death  of  Lyslas. 
37T.  Second  expedition  of  Agesilans  IqEo  Bceotia. 

378.  Cleombrotus  marches  Into  Bceotja,  and  sustains  a  slight  repulse  at  the  passes  of 
Cithteroii. 
Tlie  Lacedsmonian  fleet  conquered  by  Cbabrias  off  Nnxos,  and  the  Athenians  reeoTer 
thedonunionoftheeea. 
375.  CleombrotnB  sent  Into  Phoois,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  Thebans,  who  withdraw 

into  their  own  oountry  on  his  airival. 
37*.  The  Aflienians,  jealous  of  the  Thebnns,  conclude  a  peace  with  Laoedfemou.    Timo- 
theus,  the  Athenian  oommnnder,  tnkes  Coroyra,  and  on  his  return  to  AthMis 
restores  the  Zacyntliian  exiles  to  their  countty.    This  leads  to  a  renewal  of  Hie  war 
between  Athens  and  laoedsemoii. 
Second  destmction  of  Plat^a. 
Jason  elected  Tagua  of  Thessaly. 
373.  The  Lacedfflmonlaus  attempt  to  r^n  possession  of  Coroyra,  and  send  Mnasippus 
with  a  force  for  the  pnrpose,  but  he  is  defeated  and  slaJn  by  the  Coroyrceans.    Iphio- 
rates,  with  CallistratuB  and  Chabrias  as  his  colleagues,  sent  to  Corcyra. 
Prosecution  of  Timot&ens  by  Callistratus  and  Iphiorates.    Timotheus  is  acquitted. 
873.  Tunotheus  goes  to  Asia.    Iphlotates  continued  in  tlie  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  Ionian 

871.  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace  (called  the  peace  of  Cailias),  from  which  the 

Thebans  were  esclnded,  because  they  woald  not  grant  the  independence  of  fba 

Bceotian  towns. 
The  Lacedsmoiiians,  connnanded  by  Cleombrotua,  invade  Bteotia,  but  are  defeated 

by  the  Thebans  under  EpameinoBdns  at  the  battle  of  Lenoira.    Commencement  of 

the  Thebaii  Supremacy. 
Foundation  of  MegalopoUs. 
370.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Arcadia. 

Jason  of  Pherie  sliun.    After  the  interval  of  a  year,  Alesander  of  Pherie  succeeds  to 

his  power  in  Thessaly. 
First  Invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.     They  remain  in  Peloponnesus  four 

months,  and  found  Uessene. 

867.  Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia. 

Second  invasion  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Thebans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.    He  ia  imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Plierie,  but 

Epamhiondas  obtains  his  release. 
Archidamus  gains  a  victory  over  the  Arcadians. 

Death  of  tlie  elder  Dionysiua  of  Sj-racuse,  after  a  leign  of  thirty-eight  years. 
888.  Thicd  invasion  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Thebans. 
The  ArchuhmHis  of  Isocrates. 

868.  War  between  Arcadia  and  FJis. 

864.  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.     Battle  of  Olympia  at  the 

time  of  t^e  games. 
Mi.  Fourth  hivasion  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Thebans.     Battle  of  Mantinea,  m  June,  in 
which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
Xenophon  brougiit  down  his  Greek  history  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
aei.  A  geueral  peace  between  all  the  belligeronta,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laoedtemo. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE.  t 

mans,  becauBS  Uia  latter  ^TOuld  not  aoknowledge  the  indspendeQce  of  the  Ma 

AgeailauB  goes  to  Egypt  ta  assist  TiiohoB,  and  dies  In  the  winter,  when  prepnrmg  to 

Birtli  ot  DeinnrohnB,  the  orator. 
360.  War  between  the  Aihani 
Tiraothens,  tlie  Alheniiu 

Borne  VI — TUB  MACEDONIAN   SUPREMACY. 

369.  Accession  of  Fhiiip,  Khig  of  Maoedonia,  fet.  23. 
the  throne,  declares  Amphipolis  a  fi-ee  city, 
He  thea  defeats  the  FiEUniiuiB  and  Illyrians. 

863.  Am  pUpolls  taken  by  Philip.    Expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Eubcea. 

86T.  Chios,  Eiiodes,  and  B  jzanttum  revolt  from  Athens.     First  year  of  the  Social  War. 
The  Phooians  sehte  Delpiii.    Commencement  of  the  Sacred  War.    The  Thebans  and 

theLocrians  are  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Phooians. 
Dion  saiis  fi^im  Zacyntbiis,  and  lands  in  Sicily  about  Ssptembcr. 

366.  Second  year  of  Che  Social  War- 
Birth  of  Alexander,  the  eon  of  Philip  and  Oiympios,  at  tJie  time  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Potidcea  taken  by  FEiilip,  who  gives  it  to  Olynthus. 
Dionysins  the  Younger  eitpalled  from  Syracnse  by  Dion,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 

S5B.  Third  and  last  year  of  the  Sooiol  War.    Psaoe  oonclnded  between  Athens  and  her  fbr 

864.  Trial  and  oondemuaUon  of  Timotheus. 

Demosthenes  be^ns  (o  speak  in  &e  assemblies  of  the  people. 
363.  Philip  seizes  upon  Pagas^  and  begins  to  besiege  Melhone. 

Death  of  Dion. 
353.  Philip-takes  Methone  and  enters  Thessoly.    He  defeats  and  slays  Onomarehus,  the 
Phoolan  genera!,  espels  the  tyrants  from  Pherie,  and  becomes  master  of  Thessaly. 
He  attempts  to  pass  Thermopylae,  but  is  prevented  by  the  Atheoians. 

War  between  Lacsdmmon  and  Megalopolis. 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
849.  The  Olynthiana,  attacked  by  Fhiiip,  ask  succor  from  Athens. 

The  Oiynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
S4B.  Olynthian  war  continued. 
84?.  Olynthus  taken  and  destroyed  by  Fhiiip. 

Death  of  Plato,  let.  S3.    Speu^ppus  succeeds  Ffoto.    Aristotle,  upon  the  death  of 
Plato,  went  to  Atameus. 
346.  Peace  between  FMlip  and  the  Athenians. 

Phihp  overnms  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  ten 
years.    Ail  the  Phocian  cities,  except  Abie,  were  destroyed. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  Che  Peace. 
34G.  Speech  of  .Sschines  against  TimaTchns. 
344.  Timoleon  sails  froiu  Corinth  to  Syraense,  f«  aspel  the  tycanC  DiouysiuB. 

Ati!totle,  after  tliree  years'  stay  at  Atamens,  went  to  MytUene. 

The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
343.  Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 

Disputes  betwiien  PhiUp  and  the  Athenian. 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting  Haioiiuesus. 

The  speeches  of  Domostlienes  and  ffiscliinas  Ilepl  napajrpf(r^elas. 
342.  Pliilip's  espadition  to  Thrace.    He  is  opposed  by  Diopoilhes,  Iho  Athenian  general  at 
the  Chersoaesus. 

Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  of  Philip. 

Isocrates,  ffit.  91,  began  to  compose  the  Panatheiiaic  oration. 

Birth  of  Epioums. 
341.  Philip  is  still  in  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 
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341,  rhs  oration  of  Demosthonos  on  tho  CherBOnasua,  and  the  tljitd  and  fourth  Philippics. 
Philip  besieges  Selymbiio,  Perinlhns,  and  Bvzaatinm. 

BS9  Renewal  of  the  war  between  Pliilip  and  the  Athenians.    Phocion  compels  Philip  to 
raise  the  siege  both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus. 
Senoorates  euooeeds  Speusippns  at  the  Academy. 

333.  Philip  is  ohaseit  general  of  the  AmphiotTons,  to  carry  on  the  war  agninst  AmphissEt. 
He  marches  Uut)ugh  Tharroopyhe  and  seizes  ElatSa  The  Atiieniana  form  an  alli- 
ance wiUi  the  Thebans;  but  th^r  united  forces  are  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battle 
of  ChEcronea,  fought  on  the  7th  of  MetageifJiion  (August).  Philip  becomes  master  of 
Greece.  Congress  at  Corinth,  in  which  war  is  declared  by  Greece  against  Persia, 
and  Philip  appointed  to  conduct  it. 
Death  of  Isoerates,  mt.  98. 

336.  Death  of  Timoleou. 

Murder  of  Philip,  and  aocesBion  of  his  son  Alexander,  ait.  ao. 

385.  Alexander  marchaa  agnhiat  the  Thmolans,  Triballi,  and  lilyrians.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Thebes  revolts.  He  forthwith  marches  southwards,  and  destroys 
Thebes. 

834.  Alexander  commences  the  waragainst  Persia.   He  crosses  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring, 
deffeats  the  Persian  satraps  at  the  Qnmicna  in  May,  and  conquers  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athena. 

BS8.  Alexander  subdues  ■  Lycia  in  the  wmter,  collecta  his  forces  at  Gordiuin  in  the  spring, 
and  defeats  Darius  at  Issus  late  in  the  autumn. 

332.  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  montlis,  in  July.  He  takes  Gaza  m 
September,  and  then  marches  into  Egypt,  which  submits  to  him.  In  tlie  winter  he 
Tisits  the  oracla  of  Ammon,  and  gives  orders  for  the  tbundation  of  Alexandria. 

831.  Alexander  sets  out  from  Memphis  in  the  spring,  nmrclies  through  Phtenlcia  and  Syria, 
crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Tbapsacus  in  the  middle  of  1^  summer,  and  defeats 
Darius  again  at  Axbela  or  Gaugamela  on  the  Jst  of  October.    He  wintered  at  Pec- 

In  Groeoa.Agls  is  defeated  and  shun  by  Antipater. 

830.  Alexwidai-  marches  Into  Media,  and  takes  Ecbatona.    From  thence  he  sets  ont  m  pur- 
suit of  Darius,  who  is  slain  by  Besaus.    After  the  death  of  Darius  Alexander  con- 
quers Hyrcania,  and  marches  m  pursuit  of  Bessus  through  Drangiana  and  Araohosia, 
towards  Bactria. 
The  speech  of  .Ssohines  agaiiist  Ctesiphon,  Mid  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  tiie 

Crown,    ^sohines,  after  his  liiilm'e,  withdrew  to  Asia. 
PMlomon  began  to  exhibit  comedy  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander. 

829.  Alexander  marches  across  Hie  ParopamlBus  in  the  winter,  passes  the  Oxus,  takes 
Bessus,  and  reaches  the  Jaxartas,  whei'e  he  fomids  a  city,  Alaxnudria  Escliate.  He 
subsequently  crosses  the  Jaxartes  and  detbats  the  Scythians.  Ho  winters  at  Bactra. 

828.  Alexander  is  ompkiyad  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign  in    the    conquest   of 
Sc^iana. 
He  marries  Roxano,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince. 

827.  After  the  sulyiigatiou  of  Sogdiaun  Alexander  returns  to  Bactria,  from  whence  he 
marches  to  invade  India.  He  crosses  the  Hydaapes  and  defeats  Porns.  He  continues 
his  march  as  flir  at  the  Hyphaais,  bnt  is  there  oompallad  by  his  troops  to  retnm  to 
tiie  Hydaspas.  In  the  antomn  he  begins  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus 
to  Uie  ocean,  which  he  reached  iti  July  in  the  following  year. 

326.  Alexander  returns  to  Persia,  with  part  of  his  troops,  through  Gedrosin.  He  sends 
Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  smI  tVom  the  months  of  the  Indus  to  tlie  Peisiaa  Gulf. 
Hearchus  acoomphshes  the  voyage  in  129  days. 

326.  Alexander  reaohes  Susa  at  the  beginning  of  tho  year.  Towards  Uie  close  of  it  he  visits 
Eobatona,  where  Hepheestion  dies.  HarpalriB  comes  to  Attiens,  and  bribes  many  of 
the  Greek  orators. 

324.  Alexander  reflches  Babylon  in  the  spring. 
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4.  Deniostlienes,  aeouaed  of  having  raoeivecl  a  bribe  from  HarpaJus,  is  condemned  to  pay 
I'liffs  to  Troezen  and  MgfXi^ 
,11  June,  after  a  ragn  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months. 
Division  of  Hie  satrapies  among  Alexander's  generals. 

Tbe  Greek  states  laalM  war  agaiust  Maoadoiiia,  usnaliy  called  the  Lamian  war.     Leos- 
thenes,  tlie  Athenian  geiisral,  defeats  Antipatsr,  and  besieges  Lamia,  in  tvhIuU  An- 
tipater  had  taken  refuge.    Death  of  Leostbenes. 
Demosthenes  returns  to  Athans. 
93i.  Leonnatus  oomea  to  the  assistance  of  Andpater,  but  is  defeated  and  sl^n.    Crateras 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  Aulipater.    Defeat  of  the  confederates  at  the  hatUe  of 
Craiinon  on  the  '7th  of  August.    End  of  the  Lamiau  war.    Munychia  occupied  by 
the  Macedonians. 
Death  of  Demosthenes  on  the  litli  of  October. 

Death  of  Aristotle,  iet.  dB,  at  Chalcis,  whither  he  had  'withdrnwn  from  Athens  a  few 
months  before, 
aai.  Perdiocas  uivades  Egypt,  where  he  is  alain  by  hia  own  troops.    ParlJlion  of  the 
provinces  at  Triparadisns, 
Menander,  set.  20,  exhibits  his  first  comedy. 
318.  Death  of  Auiipatar,  after  appointing  Polysperohon  regent,  and  his  son  Cassander 

chiiiarch. 
317.  War  between  Cassander  and  Polyspei'olion  in  Greece.    The  AthaiiianB  pat  Phocion 
to  death.    Athens  la  conqueiTid  by  Casaander,  who  places  it  under  the  government 
of  Demetrius  Phalerens. 
317.  Death  of  Phihp  Arrhidietia  and  Eurydioe. 

Olympias  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  is  besieged  by  Cassander  at  P    la 
3ia.  Antigonus  becomes  master  of  Asia.    Cassander  takes  Pydna,  a  I  [   t.   Oil    l  as  to 

death.    He  rebuilds  Thebes. 
316,  Coaliljoa  of  Salenous,  Ptolemy,  Caasaudec,  and  Lyahnaclina  aga     t  Ant  g      s     F    t 
year  of  the  war. 
Polemon  suoceads  Xenoeratea  at  the  Academy. 
314t  Second  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonus. 

Death  of  the  orator  .^schines,  cet.  76. 
313.  Third  year  (^  the  war  againat  An^gonus. 
312.  Fourth  year  of  the  war  i^nst  Antigonus. 

811.  General  peace.    Murder  of  Eoxana  and  Alexander  IV.  by  Cassander. 
310.  Ptolemy  appears  as  libei'ator  of  the  Greeks.    Eenewal  of  hostilities  between  him  and 

Antigonus. 
308.  Ptolemy's  eKpediMon  to  Greece. 
307.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  becomes  master  of  Athens.    Demetrius  Phalereus 

leavea  the  city. 
306.  Demetrius  recalled  from  Athens.    He  defeats  Ptolemy  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Salamis 
in  Cyprus.    After  that  battle  Antigonus  assumes  the  title  of  king,  and  his  esample 
is  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander. 
Epicurus  settles  at  Athens,  where  lie  loaches  about  thirly-as  years. 
SD5.  Bhodes  besieged  by  Demetrius. 

304.  Demetrius  makes  peace  with  the  Khodians,  and  returns  to  Athens. 
303.  Demetrius  carries  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  success  against  Cassander. 
302.  War  continued  iu  Greece  between  Demetrius  and  Cassander. 

Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  aJwut  the  month  of  August,  in  which  Lysimaehns 
and  Seleucus  defeat  Antjgonus  and  Demetrina.     Antigonus,  ait.  81,  faiis  in  thfl 
battle. 
297.  Demetrius  returns  to  Greece,  and  makes  an  attempt  upon  Athens,  but  is  repulsed. 

Death  of  Cassander  and  accession  of  his  son  Philip  IV. 
398.  Death  of  Philip  IV.  and  accession  ofhis  brother  Antipater, 
Dumetrius  takes  Athena. 
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295.  Civil  war  in  Macedonia  between  tlie  two  brothers,  Aiitipater  and  Alexander. 

Dumatriua  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
291.  Deatli  of  Meiiander,  at.  52. 
290.  Demetrius  takes   Tliebes   d  second  time.     He   celebrates  the  PytJiian  games  at 

Athena. 
287.  Coalition  ag^nst  Demetciue.    He  is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  and  Ma  domuiions  di- 
vided between  Lysimaolms  and  Pyrrhns. 
Demetrina  sails  to  Asia. 

Fyrrhns  driven  ont  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachug,  aJler  aeren  months'  possession. 
2S6.  Demetxios  surrenders  himself  to  Seieucua,  who  keeps  tiiin  in  captivity. 
2S&.  Ftolemy  IL  PliUadelphns  is  associated  m  the  iiingdom  by  his  fiitber. 
283.  Demetdas,  tet.  M,  dies  in  captivity  ait  Apamea  in  Syria. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  tet.  84. 
S81.  Lysimadius  is  defeated  and  slab]  by  Selencns,  at  tbe  battle  of  Coi-upedion. 
280.  Seleucus  murdered  by  Ftolemy  Ceriianus  seven  months  after  the  death  of  Lysimachtis. 
Aiitiochus  I.,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  becomes  liinc  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  Centunus  king  of 

Thmoe  and  Macedonia. 
Irruption  of  the  Ganls  and  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 
Hise  of  the  AehEoan  league. 
B79.  The  Gauls  nnderBrennnsmvade  Greece,  but  Brennus  and  a  great  part  of  his  army  are 

destroyed  at  Delphi. 
ST8,  AntigoDus  (lOiialas  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
8T3.  Pyrriins  invades  Macedonia,  and  expels  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
272,  Pyrrhus  invades  Peloponnesus,  and  perishes  in  an  attack  on  Argos.     Anligonus  regains 

Macedonia. 
282.  Death  of  Philemon,  the  comio  poet^  let.  97. 

ua  delivers  Sicyon,  and  unites  it  to  tlie  Aohiean  Leagns. 
S.  Aratoa,  n  aecond  time  general  of  the  Aohieim  League,  delivers  Ckiriuth  fkim  the  Mace- 


Agis  IV.,  MiTg  of  Sparta,  put  to  deatji  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  reform  Ijie 


241. 

til  of  Antigonua,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 
288.  Cleomenes  111.  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 
329.  Death  of  Demetrius  11.,  and  accession  of  Antigonua  Doson,  who  was  left  by  Demetrius 

guardian  of  hia  son  Philip. 
227.  Cleomenes  oommenoea  war  against  the  Achtean  League. 
226.  Cleomenes  oacriea  on  the  war  with  Euecosa  agiunst  Aratus,  wlio  is  osain  tiie  goneraJ 

of  Che  Aohteaii  Leagne. 
225.  RefoiTos  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 

224.  The  AohEeane  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonua  Doaon  against  Cleomenes. 
221.  Andgonus  delbate  Cleomenes  at  Sellasifi,  and  obbuns  possesaion  of  Sparta.    Cleomenes 

sails  to  Bgypt,  where  he  dies.  £xtinotion  of  the  i-oyal  line  of  Che  Heradeidie  at  Sparta. 
220.  Death  of  Antigonua  Doson,  and  aoocssion  of  Philip  V.,  tet  17. 

Tiie  Achieana  and  Aratns  ore  defeated  by  the  iEtollans.    The  Aohfeans  apply  for  aaaist- 

ance  to  Philip,  who  espouses  their  cause.     Commencement  of  the  Social  War. 

217.  Tiiird  and  last  yeat  of  the  Social  War.    Peace  concluded, 

218.  Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal. 
21S.  Philip  removes  Aratus  by  poison. 

211.  Treaty  between  Eome  and  the  ^toiians  against  PhDip. 
208.  Philip  marches  jnlo  Peicponnesna  to  assist  tlie  Acli^ans. 

Philopcemari  is  elected  general  of  the  Achtean  League,  and  effeofa  important  reforma  in 

the  aiToy. 
207.  Philopcemen  defeats  and  slays  Machanidaa,  tyrant  of  LacedEcmon,  at  the  battle  of 

MantinEa. 
206.  The  Chilians  make  peace  with  Philip.    Philip's  treaty  with  Borne. 
200.  War  between  Philip  and  Home. 
197.  Philip  defeated  at  tha  battle  of  Cynoscophalie. 
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6.  Greece  dcclfired  free  by  Flamiiiinua  at  tha  Isthmian  games, 
a.  LaoBdfflmon  is  added  by  Philopcemen  to  tha  Aohiean  League. 

Antioeiins  comes  into  Greece  to  aeaist  the  JJtolianB  (igjunst  the  Unmans.    He  winters 
at  Clmlois. 
I.  Anliochue  and  tlia  Etolians  dafeated  by  tha  Romans  at  the  liattle  of  Thei'mopylie. 
9.  The  Roiiiana  beai^e  Amhraoia,  imd  grant  paaoe  to  the  ffitolians. 

8.  Philoptemen,  again  general  of  the  Aoh^an  League,  subjugates  Spattn,  and  abrogates 

the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
3.  The  Messeiiians  revolt  from  the  Achiean  League.    They  oaptnta  and  put  to  deatli 
Phiioptemen. 

9.  Death  of  PhiUp  and  accession  of  Perseos. 
1,  War  between  Perseus  and  Eome. 

S.  Dafeat  and  capture  of  Perseus  by  ilmilius  Panlus. 

Divisions  of  Macedonia. 
T,  One  thoosaiid  of  the  principal  Achasans  are  sent  W  Rome,    Polybius  is  among  the 

Achceau  exiles, 
l.Embassy  of  the  three  philosophers  to  Rome.    Betum  of  the  Achiean  exiles. 

7.  War  between  Rome  and  tha  Aohieans. 

B.  Destruction  of  Corinfh  by  Mummias.    Greece  becomes  a  Roman  province. 


Colonial  Com  of  Corinth.  On  tlie  obverse,  the  head  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  on  the  raver 
Bie  port  of  Cenchrete,  The  letters  C.  L.  I.  Con.  stand  for  Colonia  Laus  .Julia  Corinlhi 
tlio  oome  given  to  the  city  when  Julius  Cresar  fonuded  a  colony  there  in  n.  c.  4B. 


Book  VIL- GREECE  FROIrt  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
87,  Syila  lays  siege  to  Athens, 


830.  ConstanOnople  bi 

381.  The  Emperor  Jnliau  ascands  the  throne. 

334.  Division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires. 

447.  Walls  of  Constantinople  rebuilt. 

47fi.  Western  Empire  tenninates,  at  the  close  of  the  raign  of  Romulus  A 

627.  Justiniiui's  raign  commences, 

717.  Aooeswou  of  Leo  the  Isaurian. 

748.  The  pealilanCB  depopulates  tJie  East. 
1081.  R<A>ert  Gulsoard  passes  ftom  Brindisi  to  Corfou. 
1146.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Roger  of  Sicily. 
1203.  Fourth  Cmsade, 

1304.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 
1205,  The  Dnkedom  of  Athens  established. 
1380,  Adrianople  taken  by  the  THrlts. 
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a.  Th6  Emperor  Conatantina  unites  himself  to  tha  Catliolio  Chnreli. 

3.  Ottomau  aroiy  leaves  Adi-iiiiioplB.     Conslnntinople  besieged  and  taltcn  in  May. 

5.  The  Snlfitii  makes  a  campaign  in  tJie  Peloponnesus. 

0.  Conqnast  of  Greeee  completed. 

1.  Conquest  of  Trebizond  by  the  Turfts. 

8.  Armiatioe  between  the  Venetiaus  and  the  Tnrks. 
0.  Crete  oonqnered  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians. 

0.  Conquests  of  Moresini. 

7,  Athens  taken  by  the  VaneHans,  tmdec  Morosini. 

9.  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 

6.  The  Peloponnesus  invaded  by  Aohmet  M. 

8.  Peace  of  PasBarowitz. 

8.  War  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 

9.  The  liuBsian  fleet,  under  OrlofT,  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  Feloponneaus. 

7.  War  renewed  between  Ensaia  and  Turkey, 
a.  Peace  oonclnded  between  Eussia  and  Tnrkey. 
B.  The  Souliotes  make  terms  with  Ah  Pacha. 

1.  The  insoiTeotion  breaks  out  in  Greece.  Prince  Tpselantea  raises  tha  standard  of  ra- 
volt  in  Moldavia,  and  is  defeated  at  Drogaachan.  Bloody  scenes  at  Coiistaniinopla. 
Tripohtza  taken. 

i.  MaUonal  Assembly  at  Epidaurns,    Proclamation  of  Independence.    First  Naljonal 

Constitution.    Massacre  of  Scio. 
S.  national  Assembly  at  Astros.    Death  of  Marcos  Bot^ares.    Loan  negotiated  by  Lon- 

riottSs.    Lord  Byron  sails  for  Greece. 
1.  Ifitd  Bjron  ariiras  at  Mesolongl,    ffis  last  illness  and  death. 
S.  Ibrahim  Pacha  arriTOB  in  Greece.    Mesolongi  besieged  and  taken. 
!.  Athens  taken.    Eara!skalt5s  kilied. 
r.  National  Assembly  at  Trcezene.   Capo  D'Istrias  chosen  President.    Treaty  of  London, 

6th  of  July.    Battle  of  Mavarino. 
i.  Arrival  in  Greece  of  President  Capo  D'Istrias.    Departure  of  Ibrahim  Pocba. 
>.  Protocol  of  March  23.    Pence  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    Cessation  of  liostilitiaa 

between  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 
I.  Independence  of  Greece  decided  on  by  England,  Frajioe,  and  Bussiu.    Leopold  selects 

ed  as  Sovereign  Prince.    He  abdicates. 
;.  AssassinaUon  of  the  President,  and  snbsequent  disturbances. 
I.  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  is  selected  as  King  of  Greece.     He  is  formaily  prooliiimad  by 

the  Assembly  at  Pronrea.    The  territory  of  Greece  inoindes  Acamania,  -Etolia, 

PhociB,  Looris,  BtaoUa,  Attica,  Peiopoimesus,  Enbtea,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and 

Uie  Cyclades. 
1833.  The  King  arrives  in  Greeee,  with  a  Regency  and  a  Bavarian  army. 
1836.  Tlia  Government  is  transferred  from  Nauplia  to  Athena. 
1836.  Marriage  of  King  Otho  and  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.     The  University  of 

Athens  organized. 
1843.  Poliljcal  revolution.    Constitutional  Assembly.     Ponnalion  of  the  Constitution, 
IBM.  The  Conslituijon  accepted  by  the  King,  and  a  Constitutional  Monarcliy  finally  ea- 

tablisiied  in  Greece. 
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Horologluiuuf  Amlrunii-iis  Ojiihesfas  at  Athens.     (See  p.  54i.) 
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ticciise.  Demosthenes,  616  ;  retires 
Rhodes,  SIB ;  necoiint  of  his  hfe,  650. 
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.Xataa,  19 


Agesilnus  becomes  lihig  of  SiinrW,  40 
ohnmoter,  ii.;  his  expedition  against  1 
PeiEiaiis,  412(  attacks  Pharnabazus,  t 
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Kinta  tiia  Fei'siaus  on  tho  Paotolus,  413; 
his  Interview  wjlh  Phamnbazua,  414;  re- 
ooUad,  ib.;  homewiu-d  maroh,  417;  offer- 
ing at  D^hi,  41S;  takes  LecWntn,  421; 
invades  Bceotja,  134;  attacks  Manljnsa, 
444;  siLves  SpnrtI^  445,  453 ;  expeditjon  to 
Epppt,  454 ;  death,  ib. 
AgfSpoUfi,  417;  deatli,  429. 


';  Atheni™,  873. 

Agrigentuni,  112,  4&6. 
Ap>LTlims,  423. 


Alciblnies,  oliarnoter  of,  302;  dacelves  tlie 
Spartan  ambaasadots,  303;  at  Olympiai 
304;  attacks  Epidnnms,  H. ;  in  Sieily,  30B; 
acoQsed  of  rautjlatmg  the  Hermie,  310; 
arrest  and  escape  of,  313;  condsmued, 
314;  Eoea  to  Sparta,  ii.;  excites  a  revolt  of 
the  Cbiaiis,  3aS;  dismissed  by  tlie  Spar- 
tans, 327;  fliea  to  Tissaphames,  327;  in- 
trigues of,  32B;  proceedings  at  Samoa,  331; 
■arrested  by  TissaphamflS,  836;  defeats  Uie 
Poloponnasians  at  Gyzieus,  t5. ;  retnt'nB  to 
Athens,  337;  dismissed  from  tbe  _. 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  340;  flies  to  Phar- 
nabasuG,  351 ;  murdered,  Ut. 

Alcldn^  230,  2SS. 

Alcmfeon,  84. 

AlcmieoLiidx  bnniehed,  SB. 

Alcman,  123. 

AIcmeiiHj  17. 

Alcuin,  694. 

AleuadiE,  478. 

'      '"    r  or  Mac 

lopldns,  451 ;  subdned,  io. 
Alexander  tho  Grent,  4S7;  education,  490 
accession,  4B1 ;  overawes  tlie  Thebans  aoi 
Athenians,  492;  generaljsramo  agahist  Per- 
sia, ii. ;  interviaw  with  Diogenes,  fi. ;  ex- 
pedition against  tlie  ThraolanB,  &o.,  li.; 
i-eduoes  the  Thebims  to  obedisnce,  463; 
demands  the  AHiemao  oratora,  ib. ;  orossas 
Eo  Asia,  495;  forces  the  passage  of  tlie 
QrMiioua,  iJ. ;  proeress  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 496;  outs  the  Gordian  knot,  «&.;  dan- 
gerous illnese,  497 ;  defeats  the  ParMims  af 
ksiis,  488;  msirch  through  Phreuicia,  499 1 
besieges  Tjre,  500;  answer  to  Parmenio, 
u. .  — ^|;Bed3  to  Egypt,  501 ;  yisits  the  tem- 

Arbela,  5 

Dnrins,  504: 


fds  to  Egypt, 

C"  I  of  Amnion,  iff.;  defeats  Darius  In  tin 
ttlaof  Ai'bela,  502;  enters  Babylop, 508 1 
-■---  "--1,  ii.;  marches  to  PerBepoha,Ji.; 


es  Hyrcs 
eats  the! 


nder,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  515, 

Alexandria  in  Araohosia,  606. 
Alexandria  Ariorum,  505. 
Alexandria  ad  Cancaaum,  505. 
Alesandiia  in  Egypt,  founded,  501 ;  deaorip- 

Alexandria  Eschate,  506. 

Alexis  Comnenos,  689. 

Alexius  rV.,  673. 

AU  Pacha,  600. 

Alphabet,  lonie,  introduced,  S54. 

Alplieua,  6,  7. 

AJtis,  the,  so; 

Ambrsoiau  Gulf,  4. 

Ameiniu^  196. 

Amelia,  Princess,  630. 

Ammon,  Zeus,  501. 

Amompharetns,  208. 

Ampljipolis,  262,  470. 

Amphissiaus,  484. 

Amphitryon,  15. 

Amfiuclj-omc  Ooimoil,  its  ori^  and  coosti- 


Ajuurath  I.,  531. 
Arayntas,  423. 
Anacharsis,  SI. 
Aniioreon,  126. 


_,.,  ria,  600;  deft 

thiaiis,  507 ;  marriea  Roxana,  ii. ;  ki 
tus,  1*6. ;  plot  of  tlie  pages  against  his  hfe, 
iS.;  crosses  the  lodus,  508;  vanquishes 
PoruB,  Si.  ;  mnroiies  homewards,  509}  peril 
ntHalli,ii.;  artlfea  at  the  Indian  dcaan, 
BIO !  maroh  through  Gedrosia,  ib. ;  marries 
Stotim,;*.;  quells  a  mnUnv  at  Opis,  611; 
Bolemnlses  the  festival  of  Dionj;su9'  at  Ec- 
9  projects,  S12; 


Antaiddas,  Peace  of,  425;  mission  to  Persia, 

422. 
Antigonitra,  Athenian  tritH,  528. 
Antigonus,  BIS,  B19 ;  coahOon  against,  522 ; 

assumes  the  title  of  king,  623;  slain,  524. 
AntigOEUB  DoBOn,  531. 
Autigonus  ClOnatas,  528. 
Autiooh,  founded  by  Selencus,  624. 
Aiitioohus,  339,  448. 
AnUochus  Soter,  523. 
Antiochns  m.,  634. 
Antipater,  defeats  the  Spartans,  616;  defoat- 

od  at  the  Sperchens,  517;  overthrows  the 


Antiphoii,  829,  332 ;  executed,'  333 ;  charac- 
ter na  an  orator,  549. 
Antisthenes,  554. 
Autonimis,  564. 

Apntmi'a,  fasOTol  of,  842. 

Apelles,  54Z. 

Apollo  PytlLTOUB,  66;  Temiiitcs,  315;  Epien- 

rlus,  tooiple  of,  373. 
ApollodoTOB,  364. 


Apollouius  RhodiuB,  566, 
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A  b  la,  b  ttis  of,  502. 
A    iidia  6  56. 
Ai     d  ai  oonfedsration,  443. 
Arond         transfer  the   prasidenoy  of  the 
Olyi  pi    Kamea  to  the  PiBataos,  462. 

Arch  1         403. 
Arcb        431, 519. 

ArohJamnB,  260,  2G5,  366,  268,  269-   be^ 
"63  PiQtssa,  2T4.  , 

At  h  looh  a,  121. 
Arol  lecture,  183,  648. 
Ah       T7i  Athenian,  84;   ^onymus  and 


Ago 
Agos 


At       g      a,  164  seq. 

Art  t  rol    !,  668.  ■ 

Ai   tedes   ohamcter  of,  171;  recalled  from 

1      189;  defeats  the  rersians,  19C 

gm    m  the   oorfedamoy  of-Dela?,   228; 


A  1st  demns  of  Messonia,  71. 
Arl  tod  mu5  of  Sparta,  213. 
An  t  Te  t  11.     See  Hanaodiiu 
A    t  ph    es,  his  politics,  28 


A     il 

as,  164, 

16i. 

Artn 

s,  aaa,  S94. 

\rt  ml 

iBl;'h 

Art  ra 

m,  battle  o'f,  184 

Asm  W 

or  Grael 

Asoplos 

Irofessor 

035. 

Asopus 

280 

ABI18IV 

A^vra 

lempro 

AstHOU 

268 

AstlOB 

Assembly 

lit  614. 

Aaty  tl 

e  369 

Astyoohus,  320 

Athens 

18      tat 

e  of,  370 

Atbe   i,as  d    ded 


sist  the  loniana,  IBB;  war  with  Mvpa, 
168;  abandon  Athens,  1S8;  r^eot  thsTer- 
Biatl  alliance,  204;  constitution  more  dem- 
ooratio,  230 ;  foi™  an  allianoo  witli  Arcoa, 
241;  anaist  Inarua,!^,;  dcl'eiit  tlie  ^alne. 
tana,  242;  conquer  Bceotja,  244;'redace 
jG^na,  (i.;  lose  tlieir  power  in  Btootia, 
240 ;  despotia  poorer  of,  268 ;  mnke  peace 
with  Persia^  245 ;  conclude  a  thirty  years' 
truce  with  Spajia  247'  subjugate  Samoa 
253  form  an  alLancewth  Oorcyia  250 
tbeir  all  ea  and  reaouroes  n  the  Peinpon 
ne^an  war  ''86  the  fleet  an  rs  tl  e 
Poioponnesua  208  ravage  the  Me^a  d 
tb  the  r  iearee  aga  at  me  tlyt  le  cans 
282  take  Fylns  288  esped  tion  sr-n  nat 
Bceotia,  296     conclude  a  lince  w  th  Spsj 


the  Bospoma  88  totally  defeated  at 
^goapotam  344  hUt  them  elvea  with 
Thebes  41B  jbrm  a  leaftie  witi  Corntlt 
and  Ai^oa  against  Sparln  417  lose  the 
command  of  the  HelJespout,  425  1  ead  of 
a  new  conibderaoj  4B3  leolare  war 
Qga  est  Sparta,  (6  peace  with  S[  i  tn 
4B7  fo  to  an  aJliaoee  with  the  Peiopon 
ea  an  States,  443  se  d  an  emba  sy  to 
1  ars  n,  44S  snppo  -t  Alesa  dor  of  I  hera 
449  their  lescetosezeCointb  4a0  re- 
nving  naritime  poner  ot  !6  deoe  Ted 
by  Pbl-     •■"      — ■-- 


■lend  an  embiB 


nst     471 

,  .     „oartPhiI 

ip  478   se  1  a  f  eet,  to  rel  eve  B}  zant  nm 
'  ■""    their  alarm  at  the  approach  of  Philip, 
— strated  by  the  battle  of  Oh^roii^ 


Ithena,  its  ori^,  14, 13;  early  consdtntion 
of,  86 ;  taken  by  the  Persians,  190 ;  second 
occnpatioD  of,  by  the  Persians,  306 1  re- 
building of,  328 ;  ions  wnJis  of,  243 ;  incipi- 
ent deoEne  of,  240;  crowded  state  of,  dm> 
ing  the  Pelopoaaesian  war,  207 ;  plague  at, 
209;  dismay  at,  325 ;  oligarchy  established 
at,  330;  invested  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
348;  Eimine  at,  847;  Borrender  of,  iS.; 
Spartan  garrison  at,  348;  democracy  re- 
stored nt,  864 ;  descrSptioD  of  the  city,  857 
seq. ;  orijjn  of  il«  name,  868 ;  rebuilt,  i5. ; 
WllB.ii.;  harbors,  369;  streets,  &c.,  860; 
poptdation,  301;  long  walls  rebuilt,  419; 
captured  l)y  Demetrius,  620 ;  siege  of,  dur- 
ing the  Kevolnljon,  636. 
AthoSj  Mount,  oaoial  at,  174. 


Atta^] 


I,  312. 


Attic    tribes,    four 


Attica,5;  early  history  of,  83 ;  three  facUona 

in,  90. 
Attila,  574. 
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mby  Cyrus,  llSj. submits 


Babylon,  144;  tat: 

to  Aiesander,  5ue. 
B  byloQ  BiiB  tlija,  lU ;  Amtophanes's 


Bfi.     g 
Bede,  s: 


Boar  s  gm  e,  bitUe  at  the,  72. 
Boccncclo,  595. 
B4£otarcbs,  irestored,  482. 
Bceotio,  dessription  of,  6. 
BcootlaiiB,  iramlJpTition  of  the,  81 


Bribery  among  the  Gfeeks,  186. 
incepliftla,  founded  by  Alexander,  605. 

Bymn,  tord,  616  eeq. 

Byiiiintine  Hiatorians,  588  neq. 

Byzananes,  ereot  a  etatne  in  hoDSr  of  Ath- 
ens, 4SS. 

Byzautian),  IIB^  taken  hy  the  Athenians, 
225i  BeoondoaptarBof,264i  third  oapture 
of,  337;  besieged  by  Philip,  482;  rBlieved 


Cadmea,  or  Thsbon  citadel,  14;  seiaod  by 

the  SpartaiiB,  429;  recovered,  432. 
Cadmus,  li. 
Codmns  of  Miletus,  213. 
Calnmis,  362. 
Callias,  peuce  of,  4S8. 
Callia3ofGhalcia,483. 
CalliBi'ates,  530. 


Callior 


Callimaohua,  5uo,  udu. 
Callippns,  461. 
Oalirrhoa,  fountain  of,  39. 
Calliettatus,  438. 
Callixenue,  342. 


Cambysea,  149 ;  couquera  Egj'pt,  ii. ;  death 
Can!ichU9,  302. 


CiinarCs,  fill. 

Ciuidia  (Crete),  BS8. 

Capo  D'Istrias,  Augustine,  e3£ 

Capo  D'lBtiiHs,  John,  624,  628. 

Capsalgs,  622. 

Caraealla,  606. 

Cantuchi,  402, 

Carlowitz,  PcMO  of,  599. 

C:ii'jieatles,  6S6. 

Caryatides,  37i. 

CarthiiginiiuLs  invnde  Sicily,  2 


Catnna,  surprised  by  the  Atlienlaus,  313. 


c  Jlftceiionia,  628. 


Wyces,  the,  828. 

hiihrias,  422,  433;  defeats  the  Laoedfemo- 

niiin  fleet  at  Kaxos,  436;  slain,  471. 


Cliakedon,  337, 
Clialcocondylas  of  Athens,  6i 
Chatvbes,  the,  403. 
Chai-oi,  460,  471,  483, 


on  of  LampsacHS,  220. 
ouofThobes,  481. 

ns,  revolt  of  Uie,  326. 


y  the  Atlieliians,  471. 


Cimono^Glwiiie,'l41. 

Cimoii,  son  of  Mjltiades,  227;  bis  character, 
235;  assists  the  LacedEemoniane,  238;  ban- 
ished, 240;  his  sentence  revoked,  244;  ex- 
pedition to  Oyprua  and  death,  245;  hie 
patronage  of  art,  369, 

CinadoD,  conspiracy  of,  409. 
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Cleitus,  savaa  Alesandec's  life,  485 ;  killed  b 

Alexander,  507' 
Cleobulus,  laT. 
Cleombrotns,  432 ;  assists  the  Phociaoa,  43e 

invades  Bceotia,  440;  slain, '441. 
Cleomeiies,  101, 106  seq.,  169. 
Cleomenio  war,  681. 

Claon;  367;  oharactec  of,  2B2;  his  violenci 
'*     espedititjii   npJnBt   Sphiv"'""' 


Criifes,  554, 
"     lirnis,  862. 
■    Crate,  7,  38.     Caiidia,  568. 
CreuSLS,  440. 
CrimesuB,  batUe  of,  464. 


S3  Sal^mis  and  Eleii9is,353; 


i  and  death,  299.    ' 

^  Alex-    < 


?,  145;  fall  of,  147. 


Cleopatra,  Phili 
ander  of  Epeicns,  sod. 

ClflOphon,  337. 

Oemejd,  lOT,  251. 

Cnemus,  273. 

CnidOB,  battle  of,  411. 

Oodifane,  Lord  624 

Codrington  S  i  Edward  627 

CodniB,  death  of  84 

Oolpbiaiis,  the,  403 

Coloootrones  eOG 

(kJonies,  Greek  108  eeq  relation  to  the 
mother  eonntry  li  how  tbunled  lOB; 
mostly  democratic  110  In  Asia  Minor  ti  ; 
In  Siolly,  111  in  Italy  118  m  Sanl  and 
SpaJn,  lis ,  1 1  AAioa,  t^  ,  in  the  loniaa 
Sea,  ti.;  in  Macedonia  and  Thrnoe,  II7i 
progresa  of)  251. 

Oom^y,  old  Attic,  382;  new,  547, 

Oonon,  snpersedea  Aloibiades,  340 ;  defeated 
by  CaUicratidas,  ib.\  accepts  the  command 
oftUe  Persian  fleet,  411}  occupies  CannuB, 
413i  proceeds  to  Babylon,  414;  defaate 
the  Spartam  float  at  GnidoE,  ib. ;  reduces 
the  Spartan  colonies,  419 ;  takes  Cythaa, 
ib. ;  rebuilds  the  long  walls  of  Athens,  ii. ; 
B^zed  by  TiribaznSj  428. 

Conquest  of  Consttuitinople,  5S2. 

Constandne,  669. 

OoaBtantiaopI^  570. 

Constitution  of  1823,  612  seq. 

Constitution  of  1843,  683,  634. 

Contablaoos,  597. 

Copals,  Lake,  6. 

GoFaes,  606. 

Coras,  4. 

Corcyra,  7, 117 ;  tmnbles  in,  234 ;  messacre 
at,  398 ;  defended  by  ai\  Athenianfleat,  436. 

Corcyrteans,  quaccal  with  Corinth,  366 ;  seud 
an  emb^sy  to  Athens,  256. 

Coiinna,  Wi, 

Corhith,  66;  despots  of,  80;  battle  of. 


la,  bati 


i  of,  3( 


-e  at,  4 


x.npw  at,  4Bi 
i ;  destroyed  by 


4B7;  a 


Corinthian  Gulf,  5. 

Corintbiau  oi'der,  137. 

Corinthian  war,  417. 

Coiinthlans  assist  tlie  Epidatnnians,  255;  ally 

themselves  ivith.  Argoa,  420;  conclude  a 

peace  with  Thebes,  450. 
Coroiiea,  battle  of,  418. 
Cornpedion,  battle  of,  537. 
Cottyus,  484. 
Colj^^  635. 


Crmi 


,868. 


Crannon,  battle  of,  518, 


Cyolades,  7. 

Cyclic  post; 

Cyciopean  walls,  134. 

Cyllene,  Mounts  S. 

Cvlon,  coiiBpiracy  of,  88. 

Cynics,  the,  654. 

Cynosarges,  the,  654. 

CynosCHphalce,  battle  of,  4S1. 

Cynucla,  74. 

Cypselus,  80. 

Cyrenalo  sect,  554. 

CjTBne,  117. 

Cyrus,  empire  of,  14B ;  oaptuiBS  Siu-dis,  147  i 
takes  Babylon,  143;  death,  149. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  arrives  on  thacoast^  333; 
his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerses,  3B4;  nmroh,  306  soq. ;  slain,  399. 

Cythera,  7. 

Cyzioua,  111,  336 ;  recovered  by  the  Atlieni- 


Dffldalns,  13a. 
Damocles,  story  of,  467. 
DanaK,  17. 
DanaJ,  14. 

Dandolo,  B7'8.  ' 

Darius,  140;  his  administration,  ISO;  Th»i- 
elan  expediUon  of,  151;  estortsthe  sub- 
mission of  the  Macedonians,  163;  death, 
172. 

Darius  Codomanus,  defeated  by  AlcKandac 
at  Issus,  407 ;  overtlirown  by  Alexander  at 
Arbela,  602;  murdered,  506. 


Delfino,  5B9. 

Delium,  Athenian  expedition  against,  285; 

battla  of,  296. 
Delos,  cDnfoderacy  of,    237;    tribute,  263; 

synod  removed  to  Athens,  263 ;  lustratioQ 

of,  287. 
Delphi,  temple  of,  43;  oracla,  51;  taken hy 

tliB  Phocians,  472;   oracle  of,  concerning 

PbiUp,  488. 
Demades,  618. 
DemaiatuB,  169. 
Deinee,  Attic,  102. 
Demetnas,  Athenian  tribe,  528. 
Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  521 ;  character  of, 

628;  retires  to  Thebes,  ib. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  623 ;  besieges  Salamis, 
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BISTOKT   OF 


ElensiniaJis,  condenmed  to  daath  by  Uie  3000 

aC  Atbene,  353. 
MeatJicna,  feettTol  of,  212. 
Elis,  T,  66 !  raduoea  by,  the  Spartens,  403. 
Embassy  of  the  three  pliilosophers  to  Eome, 


o«  (he  !\  1  ilopon- 

thecHuwi  Ii  igoldeu 

crown,  i&  i:.Ks  emoi  to  lii^nes,  48B, 
flffhts  Bt  Cliaiioiiort,  •!/  ,  his  conduct  nfter 
Pliihp  8  (lentil,  4BI,  pioposesiehgious  hou 
OH  for  Philip  3  Bssnssm,  i4  ,  his  opinion  of 


byyEachiji 
condemiii 
aiile,  6 1'' 


Daroyllid.i^,  ill,  IIJ 
Deucaluui,  11 
De^ippua,  6br. 
Dinciio,  90 
Dmua,  637 
Diatos,  811. 
Diesin,  SS. 
DicBsteries,  SID. 
Dteafclins,  661. 
Diodes,  466. 
Diodorus  SionlnB,  569. 
Dlodotus,  2S3. 

BiogeneB^  his  iuterview  with  Alexander^  41 

Dion,  45f;  patriotic  projects  of,  468;  esili 

46fli  ftikes  Synujuee,  460;   asaossinnb 


eoq.;  dflHlh and  cm ,  — 

Dionysius   the  yonngcr,  453;    expelled  by 

Dion,  460;  I'etirea  to  Corinth,  402. 
Dlonysios  of  Hnlicnmnssos,  658. 
Dionysus,  tlieatre  of,  at  Athena,  3T1. 
Dior -"■'■-    ■"" 
DitI 


ipBitl! 

tfiyra 


mTenaonofthe,134;  the  so 


DodouB,  oracle  of,  13. 

Dorcls,  326. 

Dorian,  11, 13;  hi  Peloponnesns,  SI;  roigm- 

tions  oftho,  36;  three  tribes  of,  69. 
Dorio  Hexsipolia,  36;  order,  130. 
Doris,  5. 

Dmoo,  laws  of,  87. 
DragBBchan,  Oil. 
Duoos,  684. 
DnkedoQi  of  Athens,  579. 


i;cefc»in,  tha,  103 ;  elinroh, 

Education,  Spartan,  63;  Atiianiau,  387;  la 

Modem  Greece,  684,  636. 
EgestsianB,  the,  deo^va  the  AUienii 
Egypt,  its  influonoe  on  Groece,  13. 


V&n,  AtJieiiiMii  colony  at,  2a6. 
K^oro,  the,  ""■ 
Elnten,  4G1. 


sameinoudas,  480;  nameii  Bceotarch,  432 ; 
Ms  character,  434 ;  embassy  to  SpartiC  437 ; 
iMillary  gaiiins  of,  440 ;  dcffeats  the  Spar- 
tans flt Xenctrrt,  441 :  invades  Laconia,  444; 
eatablMies  the  Arcndinn  oonfader.Ttloii,  and 
restores  the  Meseenians,  446 ;  again  inyades 
PeloponnesBiis,  447;  lives  the  Thebon 
army,  449;  rosoues  Pelopidas,  J5.;  naval 
expedition  of,  461;  Inst  invasion  of  Pelo-  . 
ponnesnB,  458 ;  death  of,  464. 
B^tl,  446, 


Ephatra,  87. 
Ephialtea,  162. 

Ephialtes  (Uie  friend  of  I'eiiclos),  2 
Ephors,  61 ;  power  of  tlie,  02. 
Epio  poetiy,  39.    . 
Epicharmus,  376. 
■"-iousmidiiui  Looriaus,  6. 
_,  ioureau  sect,  564. 

Epxdiunniis,  117,  356.      . 
"Didaums,  8. 


_,.itadiifl,  2S2. 
Ejiyuxa,  386. 
Equah,  8pui-t!in,  410. 
Ereclithenm,  250,  370. 
Eretria,  cupture  of,  102. 
Erigena,  095. 
Eteooles,  ao. 
Enffiplinus,  70. 

Enbcea,  7;  revolt  from  Athens,  2J 
revolt  of,  3S3. 
nholc  scale,  57. 
Eucleides,  ai 

:i,'553. 


Enahmtes,  surseyed  by  order  of  Alexander 

Sl2. 
EupolJs,  S83. 
EupompnB,  642. 
Enripides,  aceotint  of,  881;  character  as  a 

Euripides  the  younger,  540. 
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Eurystheas,  17. 

Eiirybiades,  lEO. 

EnrydicB,  621. 

EnroWs,  S, 

Eurymedon,  battle  of  tliB,  2S6. 

Enryniedon,  286,  SSS;  fiuei:!,  30( 

Euryatliens,  IT. 


Fiibvier,  616,  628. 

Fallmeivj  er,  676. 

Farnesioii  bull,  545. 

Fathera,  Greek,  660. 

Fem,  the,  243. 

Filelfo,  596. 

Einltiy,  bl8. 

Five  Hunlrad,  Saoi'ed  Baud  of,  611. 

"Fire  Thousand,"  the,  880,  833. 

Flamminns,  T.  Q.,  684. 

"  Four  Hundred,"  Attiaroan  Senate  or  Ooim~ 

oil  of,  93 ;  enlarged  to  flvo  hundred,  108 ; 

thdr  indloial  powor  abrogated,  240. 
"  Four  Hundred,"  oonspicacjoftlie,  830;  put 

Eranoh4e,  AtUeniao,  raatrioted,  366. 
Freemen,  2&. 


GarEflphia,  fountain  of,  207. 

Oaugamein,  battle  of.    See  Arbela, 

Gaza,  Tlieodore,  598. 

Gelon  of  Symouse,  ITS,  301. 

GeDemla,  tan  Atheniau,  condemned,  S43. 

GeDnadios,  $^3. 

Geoffrey  Villehardooin,  BT9. 

Geoiaori,  18,  TT,  B£. 

George  of  Trebizoad,  596. 

Gei'onean  Mountains,  S. 

Gerbei,  602. 

Germeioa,  of  Patne,  610. 

Germia,  Spartan,  62;  modern,  633,  S34, 

Good,  the,  82. 


Gouraa,  623. 

GoTemment  in  the  heroic  age,  24. 

Granlons,  battle  of  the,  4flB. 

CrapMporanflflum,  repealed,  880. 

^taoe,  form,  of,  2 ;  phjaiool  features'  of,  T 
Boq.;  climate,  B  aeq.;  products,  si.;  re- 
duced to  n  Eotuhh  province,  588. 

Greek  liuigunge,  12,  46;  history,  early,  s6.; 
modem,  888  seq. 

Greeks,  oharsicter  of  Uie,  8 ;  causes  which 
muted  them,  46;  diannion  of,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  J^rses,  ITT ;  celebrate  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,200;  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  894;  retreat  of,  899  3e([.;  avriyr- 
at  tlieEuKin8i408;  at  Byzantinm,  405, 

Gcegorios,  Patriarch  of  Conatontanopla,  610. 

GriziotBB,  632: 


ts 
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Harmoata,  Spartan,  346,  410. 
Borpagus,  148. 
Harpalus,  516. 
Hassan,  584. 
Hnatinga,  818. 


Helen,  21. 

Helen,  Empress  of  Trebiiond,  ESS. 

HelifHo,  104. 


Hellespont,  bridge  otci*  the,  174. 
Helots,  origiiiof,  33;  con'"*       ' 
28T;  massnoi-e  of,  294. 


60;  revolt  of, 
Diypetis,  511; 


It  of  Lis  work,  i 


Heiooleitus,  128. 
Hercules,  IT. 

Ilonnippus,  2BI. 
HcrmiicratiSi,  807,  4 
netmolaua,  60T. 
Herodes  Atticus,  56 
HerodotnE,  220;  ac 
seq, ;  at  Thnrii,  2 
Heraes,  16. 
Heroic  age,  16;  mai 
Hesiod,  120. 
Hetffirie,  281. 


Hiero  of  Syracuse,  21T. 

Hieroiimemon,  47. 

mil.  Dr.,  635. 

HipparehuB,  99; 

Hippai'inna,  461. 

Hipplas,  99;  expelled  from  Athens,  101. 

Hippocrates,  295. 

Hippodamns  of  Miletus,  350. 

Hippolyte,  IT. 

Histiieus  of  Miletus,  161;  crucified,  loT. 

History,  rise  of,  219. 

Holy  Places,  STB. 

Homer,  88;  his  identity,  40;  dale,  li. 

Homeno  poems,  their  value,  28;  preserva 

«on  of,  40;  ai'mnged  by  P^iatrotns,  42 ; 

poeticiil  unity  of,  44. 
Hovoloaium,  tlie,  644. 
Howe,%.G.,618. 
Hyllus  - 


Hymettus,  Mount,  4. 
Hyperbolas,  murdered,  329. 
Hypereides,  617,  551. 
Hyplinsis,  the,  609. 
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I. 

Itirabio  verse,  122. 
Ibyous,  al8. 
IctlDnE,  250,  S6S. 
IlissnB,  357. 
Ilium,  or  Troy,  31. 
Inaros,  reyolt  of,  341. 
Iiidependenoa  proclaimed,  e 


Iraua  snWngiitad  by  the  Pcreifins,  16D. 

loiiious,  11, 12;  four  kibes  of,  85;  revolt  of 
the,  165;  dafenljon  ikim  Spfirta,  226. 

Iodic  migration,  81. 

lonio  order,  138. 

lophon,  546. 

Iphitus,  *9. 

IphlcmtBH,  taetics  of,  121:  snccoEses  of,  422; 
reciilled,  ii. ;  defeats  lis  Looedajmouians 
nenr  Abrdo3,'424;  indioCed,  171. 

Ipsus,  bnttio  o<  624. 

Ira,  foilresa  of,  72. 

Isieue,  650. 

Isagoms,  10^  106. 

Ismeniiifl,  148,  449. 

laoaraiei,  519. 

I39I1S,  battle  of,  407. 

Isthmian  gam^,  49,  SO. 

IthtBiiB,   becomes   subject   to   Sparta,   71; 


Mount,  416. 


3,  601  SI 


Jason, 

Jason  of  FheriE,  442 ;  nasas^nated,  443. 

Jeriisalem,  Alexander's  reported  liait  la,  501. 

Jooaata,  20. 

JoEephits,  669. 

Jove  (Zeus),  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  878. 

Julian,  671. 

JusClmen,  673,  671. 

Jus^niam,  682. 


KalergSs,  631. 

Koia  All,  611. 

Sni-aiskakeB,  621. 

Kings,  Gi'eoian,  21. 

ElephtEd,  604. 

Eleplitic  Ballads,  610  seq. 

Km^Cs,  Athenian,  92. 

Ktagkla  of  Aristophanes,  estract  from, 

Koutogonus,  SS6. 

KrauB,  Martin,  603. 


I^Lcediemonians.    See  Sparta. 

Lacedieinonius,  267. 

Lachnres,  S2S. 

Laeonia,  6j  rednoed  by  the  Spartaji 

northern  tVnntier  of,  73. 
Laeonizera,  what,  240. 
LadS,  batBe  of,  158 


Lffiviiius,  M.  Val.,  532. 


LamproE,  608. 
Lampsacus,  3 

I.,aonioos  Cha. 
Lapithra,  If 


a,  402. 

T.ascai'is,  ConBtantinB,  6B6. 
Lasus  of  Hecmione,  218. 
Lam-inm,  9;  sllrer  mines  at,  170. 
Legends,  heroic,  their  value,  22. 
Leieges,  13. 

Leonidaa,  180;  his  death,  182. 
Leonnatus,  618. 
Leontindcs,  129. 

Leontios  Pilatoa,  6BB. 
Leopold,  820, 

Leostlieiiea,  617. 

LontycMdea.  109,  233;  treaciiery  of,  288. 


1,  battle  ( 


440. 


Lingon  Mountains,  2. 

Literature,  Greek,  history  of,  119,  316,  376, 

646;  revival  of,  1q  tile  West,  660;  modem, 

638  seq. 
Liturgy,  667. 

LooriaiiB,  5;  Epiaephyrian,  114. 
Looris,  6.  ■ 

Long-walls,  Athenian,  358;  rabuilt,  419. 
Louis,  King  of  Bavaria,  629. 
LomiottiJs,  BIB. 
Luciaii,  659. 
Lyoabettns,  S6T. 
Lycambes,  123. 

Lyeian3,'deal'mctiou  of  the,  148. 
Lycomedes,  king,  18. 

Lycomedes  of  Mantinea,  441,  416;  defeats 
the  Spaitans,  447,  418. 

Lj-copbron,  ei,  666. 

Lycm^s  (legislator),  57. 

LyotirgTis  (orator),  661. 

Lydiaii  monarchy,  141. 

LygdamiB,  D8,  220. 

I.yrio'poetiT,  121;  occasions  of,  122;  devel- 
opment of,  215. 

Lysander,  appointed  NavarchMS,  888:  1^ 
toleai,  343;  intmsted  by  Cyrns  with  his 
satrapy,  ib. ;  his  prooeewiigs  after  the  vic- 
tory of  ^gospotam!,  346 ;  Blockades  Pitce- 
us,  ii.;  takes  possession  of  Athens,  317; 
establishsB  (he  Thirty  Tyrants,  8' 


enters  Athens, 


snatched  to  ths  Hellespont,  112 
tion  into  Bceotia,  416;  ^dn,  ib. 

Lvsias,  252,  649. 

Ly  aides,  466. 

Lysioratea,  choragjc  monument  of, 

Lyshnachus,  190,  615,  627;  slain,  tt 

Lysippus,  541. 


jxpsdl- 
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M. 

Maoedonla,  description  of,  467. 
MacoiloiiiBn  empire,  partition  of,  5: 

tlirow,  636, 
Macedoniana,  th^r  origin,  467. 
Machanidoa,  B33. 
Maoronea,  file,  *03. 
Mi^,  143. 
Magna  Giieoia,  113 ;  causes  of  tiis  i 


Maa 


cities 
,i63. 


Miunnoud,  SultOJi,  602. 

MnlEa,  6. 

Malian  Gulf,  4. 

Mnlli,  Uie,  BOS. 

MaoE,  SOO. 

MnnonsSs,  B3B. 

Mantinea,  66;  battle  of,  306;  taken  b' 
Spartims,  428;  rebuilt, 443)  battle ot; 
tiiird  biitUe  of,  633. 

Mantineans,  involie  the  aid  of  Sparhi  n^ 
Uie  Tbebans,  468. 

Maratlion,  battJe  of^  164. 

MarcnB  Aurelius,  584. 

Mardians,  subdued  by  Alexander,  606. 

MardomuB,  160;  adroit  flattery  of,  ISB;  ne- 
gotlaHona  with  tbe  Athenians,  204;  march- 
es agiJnst  AtlieiiS,  205;  reti-oats,  206; 
death,  210. 

Msidontes,  213. 

llasistius,  206. 


Melellus,  5 
-    MeHion^,  473. 

Meton,  300. 

Meyec,  BIG. 

Miletns,  111 ;  fall  of,  ISO ;  revolt  of,  33S. 

Miller,  616. 

Milo  the  Crotoiiiate,  114. 
f  Milliades,  162;  accusation  and  death  of,  16S 

Mhidams,  335;  slun,  3SS. 

Minos,  17, 1" 


Jlinott 
Minyn 
Miiiise 
Mniis 


[■,18. 


,136. 


Jloliaiiimed  II.,  681. 
BdlV.,  508. 
Moi'ea,  B. 
Moi-osml,  596. 
Mosohos,  69T. 
MoEchns,  563. 
MosyniHci,  404. 
MourouzSs,  610. 
MummiuB,  ' '   ' 

MnntRj 


Massas, 

MaaaaJia,  116. 

MauBOleuri),  the,  540,  541. 

MausoluB,  471. 

Mavrocordatos,  608,  612. 

MavromichaISs,  Petros,  611. 

Mazs^us,  603. 

Medea,  19. 

Modes,  the,  143. 

Media,  waU  of,  400, 

Medon,  fii-st  Athenian  arcboii,  63. 

Megabazus,  152. 

MegahyzQS,  241. 

Megaoie3,80,88,9t08. 

Megalopolis  fonnded,  446;  battle  of,  6 

ilegara,  65;   revolutions  oft  81;   Ion; 
at,  241;  rerolte  from  Athens,  247, 
plains  of  Athens,  25S ;  Athenian  expedition 
agiunst,  314. 

Megaric  sect,  664. 

Jlegaris,  5. 

MfsHB  Comnenoa,  5i 

Mehomet  Ah,  816. 

Melesander,  278. 

Meletlo9,H0a. 

Meletns,  391. 
3,307. 


Munyohia,  353,  359. 

Musenm,  357. 

Myoaie,  battb  of,  213. 

Myoeuce,  14, 16;  rams  of,  29, 134. 

MyrOHj  363. 

Jlyromdes,  212. 

Mytilene,  ni 

Mylilenrans 


340. 


Menaloldas,  537. 
Menander,  647. 
Mend^  293. 
Jlenelaus,  21. 


Meaaene  founded,  445;  taken  l)y  Lyco 


Navarino,  battle  of,  627. 

Nauclidea,  263. 

Naacrari/,  85. 

NanpaotuB,32;  taken  by  the  Athenians. 

Niivarchia,  Spaitan,  336. 

NaxOB,  Spartan  cspedition  against,  154 

volt  of,  236;  batUe  of,  485. 
Heapolis,  315. 
Noarchns,  voyage  of,  610. 
Nemean  games,  49,  50. 
Neodnmoaes,  61. 

Nessis,  17. 

Nicoja,  founded  by  Alexander,  608. 

Nicephon.13  Bryenniua,  589. 

Nicias,  291;  ceduces  Cythera,  294; 
eludes  a  peace  Hdth  Sparta,  299;  ^ 
ed  commander  in  Siolly,  308;  hia  (til 
proceedings  there,  314;  deaponding  i 
tion  of,  818;  mdeoislon,  819;  surrender, 
322;  death,!*.;  characlflr,  828. 

Kicopolis,  564. 

Nicostiiitiis,  384. 

Nioo-Taara,  604. 

Nik^  Apteros,  tempis  of,  866. 

Nirai-oiid,  402. 

Niiioveh,  102. 

""■f^us,  4(31. 

bilior,  51.  Fulv.,  534, 


Normans,  577. 
.;  third,    Notaraa,  Grand  Duke,  683. 
Notaras,  Panoutsos,  683. 
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Oaennus,  28. 

Odeuvn,  350,  372. 

OdTSsetiB,  (losith  of,  633. 

(Etlipiia,  26. 

fflnophym,  buttle  of,  2U. 

tEto,  Mount,  4. 

OUgai-chy,  77. 

Olympia,  T;    templa  of,  plundered  bj   tlic 

Arcadians,  453. 
Olympiad,  fii-et,  10. 
O^pinn  Zens,  14. 
Olympias.iSTj  tnfcea  refuge  with  Alexfuider 

in  Epelnia,   4S8;    wliether  ooncaraed  iii 

Philip's  HBBassmivtion,  489 ;  puta  Enrydioe 

hi  death,  631 ;  mai'dersd,  i/i. 
Olympio  ^mes,  48. 
Olympus,  i. 

Olynttiino  omljons  of  Demostheiies,  476. 
Olyiitliiac  confederacy  dissolved,  428;    its 

extent,  478. 
OIjnthuB,  428;  taken  by  the  Spactniis,  439. 
Omphale,  17. 
Oni&os,  363. 
Onomorchus,  473. 
OpunMaa  Locrinns,  5. 
Oracles,  51. 
Orators,  AtheniEui,  damaiided  by  Alexander, 

493 !  ten  Atljo,  Alesandriaii  canon  of,  549. 
Oi'atory,  Greek,  rise  and  progress  of,  647. 
OrchomeuOE,  SOG,  435,  442. 
Ordsra  of  acohitsotnra,  135. 
Oi'kaii,  601. 
Orloff,  608. 
OropiiB,  449,  536. 
OrteUns,  603. 
OrthagoTDS,  79. 
Grty^n,  816. 

Ostraoiam,  infcrodnoed  by  Cloistliencs,  104. 

Otho,  Prince,  6Bfi: 

Othryodes,  74. 

OtOirjB,  Mount,  4. 

Ottonum  Empire,  631. 

Oxyai'les,  607. 

Ozolion  Mountains,  4. 


PactolUB,  the,  146. 
Pieonians,  469. 
Pcestum,  113. 

Painting,  origin  imd  progress  of,  141;  devei- 
opnieutof,  864;  Sicyonian  aoliool  of,  542, 

Pamphilus,  642. 
Piuiiu-etoa,  S87. 
Panathenfea,  18. 


Pon-lonic  festivnl,  35. 

Papins,  695. 

Parahiisis,  ooinio,  SB3. 

Fotnli,  90. 

Paris,  21. 

Paruienio,  600 ;  put  to  deiith  by  Alexander, 


parto,  vanity  and  treaaon 

nud  dea 
..    .jooond),  363  ; 

Bteotin,  416;  condemned 

Pausnulas  nssasaiontes  Philip,  4SS. 

Pnusaolas  (hlatorian),  569. 

Pedieis,  90. 

PecfB,  Spartan,  410. 

PeirsBos  fortified,  329,350;  re-foi'tified,  419; 

surprised  by  Teleutlas,  424. 
Peiritlions,  18. 
Peisauder,  338,  414.     ■ 
PeislskatUB,  uBnrpation  of,  95;  hla  Btrata- 

gem,  98 ;  death  and  oliaraotar  of,  99. 
Peksgia,  12. 
Polasgjana,  13. 
Felasfficoa,  the,  267. 

Pellon',  4.' 

Pelopldas,  oharactcr  of,  430 ;  gains  a  victory 
at  Tegjra,  486  ;  subdues  Alexander  of 
Pherte,  447  ;  impriBoned  by  Alasander, 
449 ;  defeats  Alexander,  451 ;  slain,  ii. 

Peloponnaaian  confoderacy,  meeting  of,  358; 


rsa  niu^nat  A1 
snt^,  264;ia 


eloponuesians,  attempt  fo  Eurprise  Peirieus, 

Peloponnesus,  6. 
Pelopa,  14. 

Peiy-ab,  the,  608. 
Pentacosiomedimni,  93. 
Pcntatbhim,  49. 

!rdici;!is  (Alexander's  general),  514;  maroh- 
cs  !ii;iiiiist  Ptolemy,  630;  naaaaainated,  ii. 
ii'iiiiidiir,  SO;  his  crttalty,  iS.;  ablUljes  and 
power.  Hi.;  and  Arlon,  123. 

Pericles,  character  of,  339;  innovations  of, 
ii. ;  his  administration,  240 1  reduces  En- 
bojo,  247 ;  plana  for  adomlng  Athens,  260 ; 
hlB  banishment  demanded  By  the  laee- 
dsjmonians,  260;  pleads  for  Aspasio,  261; 
persuades  a  war,  262;  funeiid  oration  by, 
263;  accused  of  peculation,  370 ;  deatiiand 
charactHr,  371. 

Pericles,  age  of,  ohoracter  of  art  in,  361. 

"--■■ithns,  siege  of,  482. 
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Ionic  Greeka,  159 ;  invade  Greeee,  160 ;  da- 
mimd  envtli  Hud  water  IVom  the  Greoian 
Bt3tes,161;  Becond  iuTasion  of  Greeoa,  tS. ; 
loud  at  Marathon,  162;  tliird  Juyaaioa  of 
Greeoe,  174;  their  itncaber  under  Xerxes, 
176 ;  deBtruoHon  of  their  fleet,  hj  a  storm, 
1S4;  their  progress,  lB9j  nttack  Delphi,  ii. 


,t  of,  199;  their 


take  Athens,  ±o 

fleet  reaesBinhleB 
Petrarch,  5B5. 
PftoKfo,  Plato's,  301. 
FhaJaox,  MHcedonian,  469. 
PhdlRcis  of  Agvigantuin,  113. 
Phalemm,  869. 
Pliamabnziis    assists   the   Laoed^moniaiis, 

S60i  mngimnimity  of,  414. 
Pliayllt     ^"   ■"" 


Phddon,  66. 

Phereoydes  of  Syras,  219. 

Phigalian  mnrbles,  3T4. 

PhilBinon,  547- 

Pbilhelleues,  fllB. 

Philip  of  Maoedon,  carried  to  Thebes  as  a 
host^ga,  44Ti  education  of,  46S;  chnractBr, 
».;  ifefbate    the  liiyrians,  469  j    anauoiea 
tha  Grown,   ib     toices   Amph  polls   and 
Pjda[i,   170     takes  part  In  the   nac  ed 
war,  47B  (  loses  au  eye  iJ     red  cBs  Thes 
saiy,    4T4     eiped  tion    nto  Thnx         * 
tttkas    Oly  th  s    476      occup         i 
479;  oveiT     sLIy-ia,  481    6 
tion  into    II  a  e    ^i      tai 
AtlisniiuiB  4  S  compe  ed  to 
Charsonese   ib    etpod  tioo 
ib' ;   elocted  gene  itl  m  ti  ^ 
AmpiiisEa,  484    ee  zea  Clatea, 
the  i'hebuns  mid  Atheniane  at  _ 
485;   bis  condnct  after  tie  battle    4Sa 
clemency  towaids  Athens,  ib    appointed 
seneralisB  no  ngn  net  Pe  s  a,  4ST  chastiseB 
lbs  Spai'tans,  sS. ;  family  fouds,  i6. ;  omeus 
of  bis  de^th,  488 ;  assassinated,  fb. ;  chai- 
acter,  48? 

Philip  IV,  62S 

Philip  V,  631,  aseists  tiie  Achreans,  632; 
form?  an  iillinin'e  niflv  Hannilial,  ib.;  d&- 
felled  by  tho  Eomans,  684. 

Plnlip  AiiliidtBUi,  614 

Pliihppi  f  undB<l,  471 

PhihjpHS  It  Demostlienes,  474;  flrst,-475; 
second,  4^1,  thud,  482. 

Pbilooratfl",  4i3 

Philonieiu-  472,  slain,  47S. 

Flliiopcemeii,  633  takes  Sparta,  634;  taken 
■iiid  pnt  tt  de.ilh,  535. 

Philosopln,    break,    origin    of,   126;    Ionic 
school  nf  li  ,  Lltatic  school,  129 ;  Pylhag- 
'      '    '  'is  schools,  664. 


Plioi 
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Fhocians,  472,   defeitod  by  the  Thebans, 

47^,  leduced  by  PlnUp,  479. 
Pliooion,  436,  charaoler  of,  47fi;  his  espedi- 

tion  to  LubcPH,  4S2;  to  Byzantium,  483; 

his  rebuke  of  SemostheneB,  491;  refuses 

Alesnuder'?  presents,  404: 

death,  520. 
Phoels,  6. 
Phcebidas,  435. 


Phrenioiaiis,  It. 

Phormio,  victoi-ies  of,  278. 

Fhoros,  the,  327. 

Phrantzes,  632,  686. 

PhratrJEB,  86. 

Phryni!,  641, 

PhmiichuB,  339,  833. 

Phrpiichua  (dramatist),  his  Fail  of  MMvs, 

169;  Ecoount  of,  377. 
Phyllidas;  431. 
Phylo-baalevs,  86. 
Pinacotheoa,  368. 
Pindar,  217;  his  style,  218;  his  house  spared 

by  Alesander,  4Q3. 

P!n.-Ti]o     M"/i"r^|-     A 


Pisa,  7. 

Pissuthnes,  264. 

Pittacus,  127. 

Plttheus,  17. 

Plus  If.,  594. 

Plague  at  AiJiens,  259,  287. 

Plalraa,  battle  of,  20G;  surprised,  2^3;  be- 
sieged by  the  Pelo^nnesians,  374;  snr- 
rsndeis,  276;  destroyed,  276;  restored  by 
the  Laoodiemfmians,  427 ;  agaiu  deatroyea 
by  Hie  Tliebana,  487. 

Platfflans  join  the  Atlienians,  163 ;  maaaaocB 
of  the,  276. 

Plato  Yis'ts  S'o'ly  457;  sold  as  a  slave, ». ; 
second  yiflt  to  Sicily,  469;  UCe  of,  551; 
philosophy  662 


Pe 


606. 


Po  ns  of  Agr  gentum,  388. 

Polyblus  53b  558 

Polybus  20 

1  olyoi  ares,  ""O 

Polycletus,  363. 

Polycrafes  of  Bamos,  150. 

Polygnotus,  864, 

Polynoices,  20. 

Folysperohou,  520;  expedition  to  P 

B0SU5,  631. 

Pompey  the  Great,  663. 

Porus,  608. 

Potidiea,  26S,  273,  428,  470. . 


Praxitns  defeats  the  Corinthians,  420. 
Prasiteles,  540. 
Probilli,  826,  330. 
Prodious,  643. 
ProdicuBOfCaos,  SSS. 


PrySanei 
Prytanif 
Prytani' 


isof  Corinth,  61. 


PtoclioprodromoSj  686, , 
Ptolemies,  patromzB  leamiug,  66T. 
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